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TO THE RIGHT © HONOURABLE 


- 


THOMAS EARL os WHARTON. 


MY LORD, 


EE Author of the Spectator having prefixed before each of his 


volumes the name of ſome great perſon to whom he has parti- 
cular obligations, lays his claim to your Lordſhip's patronage upon 
the ſame account. I muſt confeſs, my Lord, had not I already re- 


_ ceived great inftances of your favour, I Jhould have been afraid of 


fubmirting a work of this nature to your peruſal. You are ſo tho- 
roughly acquainted with the characters of men, and all the parts of 
human life, that it is impoſſible for the leaſt miſrepreſentation of 
them to eſcape your notice. It is your Lordſhip's particular di- 
ſtinction that you are maſter of the whole compaſs of buſineſs, and 

4 yourſelf in all the different ſcenes of it. We admire 
ſome for the dignity, others for the popularity of their behaviour; 
ſome for their clearneſs of judgment, others for their happineſs of 
expreſſion; ſome for the lay ing of ſchemes, and others for the put- 


ting of them in execution: it is your Lordſhip only who enjoys theſe 


ſeveral talents united, and that too in as great perfection as others 
poſſeſs them fingly. Your enemies acknowledge this great extent in 

our Lordſhip's character, at the ſame time that they aſe their utmoſt 
induſtry and invention to derogate from it. But it is for your ho- 


nour, that thoſe. who are now your enemies were wb” 5. You 


have acted in ſo much conſitiency with yourſelf, and p 


romoted the 
intereſts of your country in ſo uniform a manner, that even thoſe 
who would miſrepreſent your generous deſigns-for the pablic good, 
cannot but approve the ſteadineſs and intrepidity with wh:ch you 
purſue them. It is a moſt ſenſib'e pleaſure to me that T have this 
opportunity of profeſſing myſelf one of your great admirers, and, in 


. a very particular manner,, | 


Foe My Lonp, 


| Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 
- And moſt obedient, humble Servant, f 
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de cox. MONDAY; MARCH 16, 2712; 


IIe HUMUM MOERORE GRAYI DEDUCIT ET,ANGIT. 


f 


| T in öden Gia; aſter a man has heard 


a ſtory with extraordinary circum- 


ſtances, it is a very good one if it be 


true; but as for the following relation, 
I ſhould be glad were I ſure it were 
falſe. * It is told with ſuch ſimplicity, _ 


and there are ſo many artleſs touches of 
diſtreſs in it, that I fear it comes too 
much from the heart. 


MR. SPECTATOR, : 15 


lived in the ſame houſe with a young 


gentleman of merit; with whoſe good 
qualities I was ſo much taken, as to 


make it my endeavour. to ſhew as many 
as I was able in myſelf. Familiar con- 
verſe improyed general civilities intoan 
unfeigned, paſſion on both ſides, He 


watched an opportunity to declare him 


ſelf to me; and I, who could not expect 
a man of ſo great an eſtate as his, re- 
ceived his addreſſes in ſuch terms, as 
gave him no reaſon to believe I was diſs 


pleaſed with them, though I did nothing 


to make him think me more eafy than 
was decent, His father was a very hard 


worldly man, and proud ſo that there 
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VOLUME THE FIFTH | 
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. - Hom, 


Ars 'Poxt. vi 100% 


| —GRIEF DEJECTS, AND WRINGS THE TORTURED SOT. 


* 


Rosch on. 


us notenſon to believe he-wonld efly 


be brought to think there was any thing - 


in any woman's perſon or character that 


could balance the diſadvantage. of an 
unequal fortune. In the mean time the 
ſon continued his application to me, and 
omitted no occaſion of demonftratingthe 
moſt difintereſted paſſion imaginable to 


me; and in plain direct terms offered to 


marry me privately, and keep it fo till 


| de ſhould be ſo happy as to gain his fa- 
8 OME years ago it happened that 1 


ther's approbation or become poſſeſſed 


of bis eſtate. I paſſionately loved him, 


and you will believe I did not deny ſuch 
a one what was my intereſt alſo to grant. 
However, I was not ſo young as not to 
take the precaution of carrying with me 
a faithful ſervant, who had been alſo 
my mother's maid; to be prefent at the 
ceremony: when that was over, I de- 
manded a certificate, figned by the mi- 


niſter, my huſband, and the fervaßt I 


juſt now ſpoke of. After our nuptials, 


ve converſed together very familiarly ia 


the fame houſe; but the reſtraints we 
were generally under, and the interview WD 
we had being ſtolen and interrupted, 
made our behaviour to each other have 

VVV rather 


% 


* 
: Mn 
: 


1 


- 


' 650. 


: had in ae 2 2 


in 


© a country gentleman, w 


viſible in lovers, than the regu d 

ratified affection high, is 1 ob- 

ferved in man and MAH, T 1s abſer- 

vation made the father,very 1 
c 


v 
4 


-- 


buſband* 


ortu 
eonceal the fecret gf,gur” 5 
which I had reaſo now would not 1 | 
© ever, ſuch then was my confidence in 


place inthe country, and converſe under 


feigned names by letter. We long con: 


tinued this way of commerce; and 

with my needle, a few books, and read- 

| 1 and over my huſband's letters, 
d my time in a rege expectatjon 

of better days. Be pleaſed to take no- 

tice, that within four months after I 


left my huſband I was delivered of 4 
daughter, who died within a few hours 


afterher birth. This accident, and the 
retired manner of life I led, gave oy 
minal to à neighbouring brute o 
r Dot Chg hoſe fo {4 was 
the ſource of all my affliction. ., This 
roſie ee fe rich clowns who 
ſupply the want of all manner of breed- 
ing by the neglect of it, and with noiſy 
mirth, half underſtanding, and ample 
fortune; force themſelves upon perfons 
and things without any ſenſe of time 


and place. The poor ignorant people 


where I lay concealed, and now paſted 


for a widow, wondered I could be ſo 


y and ſtrange, as they called it, to the 
2 N bribed by him 'to ad- 


mit him whenever he thought fii. Ihap- 
pened to be fitting in a little parlour 
which belonged to my own part of the 


houſe, and mufing; over one of the 


- fondeſt of my huſband's letters, in 
which IL always kept the certiftcate of 
, when. this rude fellow 


my marriage 


came in and. with the nauſeous fami- 


liarity of ſueh unbrec hrutes, ſnatched 


the papers out of my hand. I was im- 
mediately under fo great a concern, that 
I-threw myſelf at his feet, and begged. 


of him to return them. He, with the 


lame odious pretence to freedom aud 


gaiery, {wore he would read them. I 


gow op importunate, he more curi- 
. ons, ti at 


aꝛrißng from a paſſion I then firſt diſco- 


laſt, with an indignation 


THE SPECTATOR. 

rather the impatient fondneſs which is 

the fire, . ſwearing that ſince he was not 
ſhould never be fo happy as to have me 

2 over again It is inſignifi- 
c 


aſhamedand'out of countenarice, when | 


father. 


3 
\ 


vered in him, he threw the papers inte 
to read them; the man who writ them 


— 


ant to tell jop my tears and reproaches 
made the boiſterous calf feavethe room 
I had leifure to.ryminateon this accident 
wi W than ordinary Torrow ; how- 


my huſband, that T writ to him the miſ- 
fortune, and defired another paper of 


the fame kind. He deferred writing 


two or three poſts, and at laſt anſwered 
me in general, that he could not then. 
end me what I aſked for; but when he 
could find a proper conveyance, I ſhould 
be ſure to have it. From this time his 
letters were more cold every day than 
other and as he grew indifferent I 
grew jealous. This has at laſt brought 
me to town, where I find both the wit- 
nefles of my marriage dead, and that 


1 


my hoſband, after three months coba- 


itation, has buried a young lady 
whom be meraed., in, obedience to his 
na word, he uns and diſ- 

owns me. Should I come to the houſe 
and confrant him, the father would 
join in ſupporting him againſt me, 
though he believed my ſtory; ſhould [ 
talk it to the world, what reparation 
can I expe& for an injury 1 cannot 
make out I believe he means to bring 
me, through neceſſity, ro reſign my 
pretenſions to him for ſome proviſion for 
my life; but I will die firſt. Pray bid 
him remember what he faid; and how 
he was charmed when he laughed at the 
heedleſs diſcovery I often made cf my- 


RH; let him remember howaukward I 


was in my diffembled indifference to- 
wards him before company; aſk him 

how I, who could never conceal my love 
for him, at his on requeſt can part 
with him for ever? Ob, Mr. Spectator, 
ſenſible ſpirits know no indifference in 

marriage; what then do you think is 
my piercing affliction ! leave you to 
reppeſent. Oy your own way, in 


which I defire you to be ſpeedy, if yon 
have compaſſion for innocence expoſed 
to infamy * e 
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1 5 journal, with which J pre- 
ſented my reader on Tueſday laſt, 


* 


has brought me in ſeveral letters, with 


accounts of many private lives caſt into 
that form. I have the Rake's Journal, 


the Sot's Journal, the Whoremaſter s 
Journal, and among ſeveral others a 
6 iece, entitled“ The 


very curious | 
Journal of a Mohock.” By theſe in- 


ſtances I find that the intention of my 
laſt Tueſday's paper has been miſtaken 


_by many of my readers. I did not de- 
fign ſo much to expoſe vice as idleneſs, 
and aimed at thoſe perſons who paſs 

"away their time rather in trifle and im- 

- pertinence, than in crimes and immora- 
ities. 
not to he dallied with, or treated in ſo 

ladierous a manner. In ſhort, my 


journal only holds up fohy to the light, 


and ſhews the diſagreeableneſs of ſuch 
actions as are indif 
and blameable only as they proceed 


from creatures endowed with reaſon. 


My following correſpondent, who 
calls herſelf Clarinda, is ſuch a jour- 
naliſt as 1 require: the ſeems b 


oper pains taken with her. 
ee filled with gallantries, or 
ſuch occurrences as had ſhewn her 
wholly diveſted of ber natural inno- 
cence, notwithſtanding it might have 


been more pleating to the generality of. 


readers, I ſhould not have publiſhed it; 
dut as it is only the picture of a life 


filled with the faſhionable kind of gaie - 


ty and lazineſs, I ſhall ſet down five 
days of it, as I have received it from 


by 2 , — 9 . 8 % 2 
rer 8PECTATOR. 
1 N Ss 2 i : p 7 


SOMETIMES A MAN, SOMETIMES A WOMAN« 


Offences of this latter kind are 
erent in themſelves, 


| her let- 
ter to be placed in a modiſn ſtate of in- 
difference between vice and virtue, and 

to be ſuſceptible of either, were there 

| Had her 
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matches ffoered me for theſe ten years 
Jaft paſt, and have at preſent warm ap- 
plications made to me by à very pretty 
fellow. As I am at my owh Schote, 
J come up to town every winter, and 
paſs my time in it after the manner you 


will find in the following journal, hien 


8 


I began to write upon the very day after 
your SpeEtator upon that ſubjeft, 
TUESDAY night. Could not go ta 
ſleep till one in the morning for think - 
ing of my journal. e 


Wabxusspar. From eight till tens © 


Drank two diſhes of chocolate in bed, 
and fell aſleep after them. g 
From ten to eleven. Eat a ſlice of 
bread and butter, drank à diſh of bo- 
hea, read the Spectator. ; 
From eleven to one. At my toilette, 
tried a new head. Gave orders for Veny 
to be combed and waſhed. Mem. 4 
look beſt in blue. 7 
From one till half an hour after two. 
Drove to the Change, Cheapened a 
couple of fans. g | 
Till four, At dinner. Mem. Mr. 
Froth paſſed by in his new liveries. 
From four to ſix, Dreſſed, paid a 
viſit to old Lady Blithe and her fifter, 
having before heard they were gone out - 
of town that day. W 


From ſix to eleven. At Baſſet. Mem, 
Never ſet 
monds. 5 


5 THURSDAY. From eleven at night 
eight in the morning. Dream'd that 


po 


Fpunted to Mr. Froth. : 
From eight to ten. Chocolate. Rad 


the hand of my fair correſpondent. 0 acts in Aurengzebe a- bed. 
| 8 1 „ From ten to eleven; Tea- table. Sent 
"DEAR MR. SPECTATOR, __ borrgw Lady Faddle's Cupid for 


; you baving ſet your readers an 


eteiſe in one of your laſt week's pa- 
rs rformed mine according | Us 
to your orders, and herewith ſend it. _ Reſt of the morning. © 
Fou inidlofed. You 'muſt know, Mr. 


pers, I haye 


Speckator, that I am a maiden lady of 
a good fortune, who have had leve 


ad 


* Veny, 
letter from Mr. Frot 
edit up in my ſtrong? 


eral 


en! s Read the play-biils. Received 


* 


Fontange, he 


tire-woman, her account of my Lady  : 


Blithe's waſh. Broke a tooth in | 
little tortoiſe- ell comb. Sent Franc: 
: | 85 - \ 


F 3 


again upon the ace of dia- 


FRIDAY... 
A bed. Read over all Mr. Froth's 


I am ſureS 


Prom eight to nine, Shifted a patch 
ſor half an bour before I could deter- 
wine it. 
From nine to 
des, and diefi.d, - 


to know how my Lady HeRic reſted 
after her monkey's leaping out at win- 
dow. Looked pale. Fontange tells 


me my glaſs is not true. Drefled by 


three. 


before I ſat down. 


From four to eleven. Saw company. 


Mr. Froth's opinion of Milton. His 


account of the Mohocks. His fancy 


fox a pin cuſhion. Picture in the lid of 


his ſnuff - box. Old Lady Faddle pro- 
miſes me her woman to cut my hair. 
Loſt five guineas at crimp. 


* 


„ 5 * 


Eight. in the morning. 


letters. Cupid and Veny. 


Ten o'clock. , Staid within all day, 
not at home. 5 


From ten to twelve. 


with my mantua - maker. Sorted a ſuit 


Ff ribbons. Broke my blue china cup. 


From twelve to one. Shut myſelf up 
in my chamber, practiſed Lady Betty 
Modely's ſkuttle. f EE 
One in the afternoon. Called for 
my. flowered handkerchief. Worked 


half a violet-leaf in it. Eyes aked and 
head out of order. Threw by my 
work, and read over the remaining part 


of Aurengzebe. . | 
From three to four. Dined. 
From four to twelve. 


mind, dreſſed, went abroad, and play- 


ed at crimp till midnight. Found Mrs. 
Converſation: Mrs. 


pitely at home. 
Brilliant's necklace falſe ſtones. Old 


Lady Loveday going to be married to a 


young fellow that is not worth a groat. 

MiſsPrue one into the country. Tom 
except the working upon the violet-leaf, 
which I am reſolved to finiſh the firſt. 


Towaley has red hair. Mem. Mrs. 


- Spitelywhiſpered in my ear that ſhe had 


„tell me about Mr. Froth, 
is not true. 
Between twelve and one. Dreamed 


ſomething 


that Me., Froth lay at my feet, and 
called me Indamora. ö 


„ ARE — 5 - £4 
 *,+$ATURDAY. Roſe at eight o'clock 


In the morning. Sat down to my toi- 


2 9 


Fixed it above my left eye: 


= * 


+ * 
F — 8 5 ) 
J VEG be * 3 
7 * = =y 


THE SPECTATOR, - 


From three to four. Dinner cold 


Twelve o'clock. at night. Went to | 


Changed my 


® 


| flüirſt paper, and to confirm & 
twelve, Drank my 
conſide 


— 


. 


y 4 * 


From to oe wo, At chapel. A 


reat deal of good company. Mem, 

he third air in the new opera. Lady 
Blithe dreſſed frightfull7ß. 

From three to four, Dined. Miſs 


Kitty called upon me to go to the opera 
before II was riſen from table. : 


From dinner to fix. Drank tea. 


Turned off a footman for being rude to 


VelyYe!: £54 


7 


'S% o'clock. Went to the opera. 1 5 


did not ſee Mr. Froth till the beginning 
of the ſecond act. Mr. Froth talk ed to 
a gentleman in a black wig. Bowed to 
a lady in the front box. Mr. Froth 
and his friend clapp'd Nicolini in the 


third act. Mr. Froth cried out An- 


cora. Mr. Froth led me to my chair. 
I think he ſqueezed my hand. | 
Eleven at night. Went to bed. 


; SONDaAY. Indiſpoſed. #7 


Monpar. 1 Eighto'clock. Waked ; Fe 


by Miſs Kitty. Aurengzebe lay upon 


the chair by me. Kitty repeated with- 


out book the eight beſt lines in the play. 


Went in our mobbs to the dumb man 


according to appointment. Told me. 


that my lover's name began with a G. A 


Melancholy dreams. Methought Ni- 
8 . colini ſaid he was Mr. Froth. 
In conference | EO ee | 


Mem. The. conjurer was within a: 


Jetter of Mr. Froth's name, &c. 


Upon looking back into this my. 


journal, I find that I am at a loſs to 
know whether I paſs my time well or 


ill; and indeed never thought of con- 
ſidering how I did it before I peruſed 
your ſpeculation ppon that ſubject. I. 
ſcarce find a ſingle action in theſe five. © 


days that I can t oroughly approve of, 


day I am at leiſure. As for Mr. Froth 


and Veny, I did not think they took 
up ſo much of my time and thoughts as 


I find they do upon my journal. The 


latter of them I will turn off, if you in- 


ſiſt upon it; and if Mr. Froth does not 


bring matters to a concluſion very ſud- 


denly, I-will not let my life run away 


in a dream. Your humble ſervant, . . 


. „ = * +8351 
*To. reſume one of the mar 


id n.Clarinda in 
her god inclinations, Iwopld have her. 


* 
. 


what a pretty Fghre the would, 


* 
15 
1 


Canina. 


* 
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wake among . were the hiſtory ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF 
of her whole life liſhed like theſe PEMBROKEB 


. certain author on Sir Philip Sidney's 
' ſiſter, a lady, who ſeems'to have been of 


' five days of it. I ſh: | 
paper with an epitaph written by an un- 


a temper very much different from that 
of Clarinda, The laſt thought of jt is ſo 


very noble, that T dare ſay my reader 


* £ 


\ 


\ 5 


will pardon me the quotation, 


- 


ſhall conclude my 


Lies rhe ſubject of all verſe, © 
Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mothers 
Death, ere thou haſt kill'd anotherr 
Fair and learn'd, and good as ſhe, : * © 

Time ſhall throw a dart at the 
PLE * 4 p 2 4 1 , 
Try $66:% e 


T. WEDNESDAY, ( T4», 


„ CURVE IN TERRIS ANIMA, ET CORLESTIUM INANEs! 


a? 2 


0 sole, IN WHOM No HEAVENLY FIRE Is FOUND, _ 
Ar MINDS, AND EVER GROV'LING ON THE GROUND! _ , .. 


_ an bexcTaron, © 
f "JAE materials you haye collected 
N e towards a general Hiſtory 


of Clubs, make ſo bright a part of your 


ſpeculations, that 1 think it is but a 
juſtice we all owe the learned world to 
Furniſh you with ſuch aſſiſtance as may 
promote that uſeful work. For this 
Teaſon I could not forbear communi- 
cating. to you ſome imperfe& informa- 


tions of a ſerof men (if you will allow 
them a place in that ſpecies of being) 


who have lately erected themſelves into 


a nocturnal fraternity under the title of 
The Mohock Club, a name borrowed 
it ſeems from a ſort of Canibals in India, 
who ſubſiſt by plundering and devour- 
ing all the nations about them. 
! prevent is ſtiled Emperor of the Mo- 
dent, which his imperial majeſty bears 
at preſent in a very extraordinary man- 


The 


jocks; and his arms are a'Turkiſh creſ- 


nerengraven upon his forehead: Agree- 
able to their name, the avowed deſign 
of their inſtitution is miſchief; and upon 
this foundation all their rules and orders 
are framed. An outrageous ambition 
of doing all poſſible hurt to theirfellow- 
creatures, is the great cement of their 


_ afſembly, and the only qualincation re- 
quired in the members. In order to 


exert this principle in it's full ſtrength 


and perfection, they take care to drink 
themſelves to a pitch, that is, beyond 
the poſſibility of 


attending to any mo- 
tions of reaſon or humanity; then make 


A general ſally, and attack all that are 
ſo ynfortunate as jo walk the ftreets 


„ Prags. SAT. 11. ve 62: 
"SF & 4 


 Dayvens 


through which they patrole, Some ate 
knocked down, others ſtabbed, others 


cut and carbonadoed. To put the watch 


to a tatal rout, and mortify ſome of 
thoſe inoffenſive militia, is reckoned a 


Coup d'eclat, The particular talents b 


which theſe Miſanthropes are diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another conſiſt in the - 
various kinds of barbarities which they 


execute upon their priſoners. Some are 
celebrated for a happy dexterity in tip- 
ping the Lion upon them; which is per- 


formed by ſqueezing the noſe flat to th 


face, and boring out the eyes with their 


fingers: others are called the dancing- 
' maſters, and teach their ſcholars. io cut 


capers by running ſwords through their 
legs; a new invention, whether origi- 
nally French I cannot tell: a gie ere 


are the tumblers, whoſe office it is to 
ſet women on their heads and commit 
certain indecencies, or rather barbarities, 
on the limbs which they:expoſe. But 
theſe I forbear to mention, becauſe they 
cannot but he very ſhocking to the reader 


as well as the Spectator. In this man- 


ner they carry on a war againſt mankind; | 
and by the ſtanding maxims of theirpo- 
licy, are to enter into no alliances but 


one, and that is offenſive and defenſive 
with all bawdy-houſes in general, of 
which they have declared themſelves 
protectors and guarantees. 1 


I muſtown, Sir, theſe are only broken | 


incoherent memoirs of this wonderful 
ſociety, but they are the beft I have 


been yet able to procure; for being but 
ot ripe Torn. 


of late eſtabliſhed, it is 


7 ” 


TJNderneath this marble hearſe 1 5 


'L 


5 0 n 
|; 3 
r 


656 
juſt hiſtory. And to be ſerious, the 


_ Chief deſign of this trouble is to hinder 


It from ever being ſo. You have 
pleaſed, out of a concern for the good of 
your country men, to act under the cha- 


radter of Spectator, not only the part of 
a looker- on, but an overſeer of their 
actions; and whenever ſuch enormities 


as this infeſt the town, we immediately 
Aly to you for.redreſs. I have reaſon 
to believe that ſome thoughtleſs young- 
ſters, out of a falſe notion of bravery, 
and an immoderate fondneſs to be di- 
- ftingviſhed for fellows of fire, are in- 

ſenſibly hurried into this ſenſeleſs ſcan- 
dalous projet: ſuch will probably ſtand 
corrected by your reproofs, eſpecially if 
you inform them that it is not courage 

for half a ſcore fellows, mad with wine 
and luſt, to ſet upon two or three ſoberer 
than themſelves; and that the manners 
of Indian ſavages are no becoming ac- 
compliſhments to an Engliſh fine gen- 
' 'tleman. Such of them as have been 
"bullies and ſeowerers of a long ſtand- 
ing, and are grown veterans in this 
kind of ſervice, are, I fear, too hard- 
ened to receive any impreſſions. from 
your admonitions. But I beg you 

would recommend to their peruſal your 
ninth ſpeculation: they may there be 
Ta ht to take warnjng. from the club 
o 
the common fate of thoſe men of honour 
was to be hanged. I am, Sir, your 
moſt humble ſervant, 1 
5 _  PHILANTHROPOS., 

Mack Tur 10th, | 


© 1 Thefollowingletter is of a quite con- 
ary nature; but I add it here, that the 
reader may obſerve at the ſame view, 


* howamiable ignorance may be when it 


is ſhewn in it's fimplicities, and how 


ku SPECTATOR, 


velliſts; and be put in mind, that though I ſay it, both braſs ad 


match, it. 


deteſtable in barbarities, It is written 
by an honeſt 8 . ele 
and came to the barſds of a lady of goad 

ſenſe wrapped about a thread-paper, 


ve. 


who has lon 


of artleſs lo 


To kA I VERY MUCH RESPRCT, 


OVELY and oh that I could write 
(loving Mrs. Margaret-Clark, I pray 
you let Affection excuſe preſumption. 
ving been ſo happy as to enjoy the 


- ſight of your . ſweet countenance and 


comely body, ſometimes when I had 
occaſion to buy treacleor liquoriſh pow- 
der at the apothecaries ſhop, I am ſo 
enamoured with you, that Lean no more 
keep cloſe my flaming defire to become 
your ſervant. AndIam.the more hold 
now to write to your ſweet ſelf, becauſe 
I am now my own man, and may match 
where I pleaſe: for my father is taken 
away, and now I am come to my living, 
which is ten yard land, and a bol; 
and there is never a yard of land in o 
field but it is as well worth ten pounds 
Ie 2 thief is worth a halter, and 
a my 2 and ſiſtert are provided 
or: beſides I have good houſhold-ſtuff, 
pewter, . 
| though wy 
Ne yet, if you and 
atch, it ſhall go hard but L will have 
one half of it lated, If you think well 


of this motion, Iwill wait upon you as 


linens and woollens; and t 
houſe be 


_ ſoon as my new cloaths is made and 


 hay-harveſt is iv, I could, though 1 
of it, have g . The reſt is torn 
off; and polterity wuſt be contents to 


know, that Mrs, Mar aret Clark was 
very pretty, but are left in the dark f. : 


to the name of her_Jover. | T 
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WITH THEES THE 


+, 


— 


X 

VV laſt night with an account of a 
young fellow s Artt· diſcovering his paſ. 
don to his miſtreſs, The young lady 
was one; it ſeems,. ho had long before 
conceived a favourable opinion of him, 

and was ſtil} in hopes that he would 

ſome time or other make his advances. 
As he was one day talking with her in 


f 
. 


ſation happening to turn upon love, each 
of the young ladies was, by way of rail- 
lery, recommending 2 wife to. him; 
when, to 


them with. a more than ordinary ſeriouſ- 
neſs, that his heart had been long en- 
gaged to one whoſe name he thought 
Rimſelf obliged in honour to conceal; 
but that he could ſhew her piRure in the 
lid of his ſnuff- box. The young lady, 
who found herſelf moſt ſenſibly touched 
by this confeſſion, took the firſt oppor - 


unity that offered of ſaatching his box. 
out of his; hand. He e deſirous 


to look into the lid, begged her, that if 
the ſhould happen to know the perſon, 
ſhe: wouldinot reveal her name. Upon 
carrying it to the window, ſhe was very 
agreeably:ſarprived to findtherewas no- 
thing witllin the lid but a little looking-. 
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una couln, FOND rob rn, THIS HELPLESS PASSION MOVE? 
WHAT. KINDLED IN" THEE THIS r if ooo ti » 
rar OWN. WARM BLUSH. WITHIN THE-WATER GLOWS5 | i „ 
REA | coLOUr'D SHADOW COMES AND o e 

„ Au {EMPTY BEING ON THYSELF RELIES; th Lo 
r THOU ASIDE, AND THE FRAIL -CRAEMER DIZYS. . 


W LL Honeycomb diverted. us 
ng 
ple generally talked 


empany of her two fi ters, the conver- 
-no. ſmall ſurprize of her 
who Naga him in ſecret, he told 


lately read a voya; 
in which it is ſaid, that the ladies of 


of recovering it, but finding her ręſol ved 


5 
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15TA REPERCUSSA QUAM CERNIS-IMAGINIS VMBRA EST. . 
_ "NIL, HABET ISTA Sul TECUM VENITQUE, MANETQUE, 5 . 
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39 
applying himſelf to me, aſked if there | 
were any looking-glaſles in the times ; 
the Greeks and Romans; for that he ha 

often obſerved in the tranſlations. 

poems out bf thoſe languages, that peo+ - 
of ſeeing them 


ſelves in wells, fountains, lakes, nd 
rivers: * Nay, ſays he, I remember - 


© Mr. Dryden in his Ovid tells us of a 


©. ſwinging” fellow called Poly 
that made uſe of the ſea for his look - 
ing. glaſs, and could never dreſs him- | 
© ſelf to adyantage but in a calm. 
My friend Will, to ſhew us the whole 
compals of his learning upon this ſub= 
jeR, further informed us that there were 
ſtill ſeveral nations in the world fo very 
barharous as not to have any locking- 
glaſſes among them; and that he had 
to the South Sea, 


Chili always dreſſed their heads over a 
baſon of water. 85 | 


Tam the mare particular in my 2 
count of Will's. Fatt night's nee he. 
theſe natural mirrors, as it ſeems to bear 
ſome relation to the following letter- 
which Trecaived the day before. 2" 


312, x 8 | $44 5 
1 Have rex your laſt Satu y's b. LO 
*, ſervations on the fourth book of Ml. 


ton with great ſatis faction, and am par- 


glaſs, in hich after ſhe had wiewed her 
face with more pleaſure than ſhe had 
with a ſmile, tetling him, ſhe could not 


ticularly pleaſed with the hidden moral! 
which you have taken notice of in ſe- - 
veral parts of the poem. The defign of 
| 4 this letter is to deſire your thoughts, 
Will fancying that this ſtory took, whether there may not alſo be ſome mo! 1 
immediately fell into a diſſrtation on ral. conchtd under that place in the fame _ i 


but admire at his:choice; 


the-wletalnets of: looking: glaſſes ; and book where the la" us know, 1 | E 
9 NO : | / . „5 = |. 


” | X r * : " 
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che firſt woman, „ after her 


creation, ran to a looking-glaſs, and 


became ſo enamoured of her own face, 


* 


that ſhe had never removed to view any 3 


of the other works of nature, had ſhe not 


been led off to a, man; If you think fit 


wy 


to ſet down the whole paſſage from Mil- 


ton, your readers will be able to judge 


for themſelves, "and the quotation will 


not a little contribute to the filling R 
of your paper. Vour ee aro | 


R T. 
Ars 944 


The laſt conſideration urged: by my 


_  queriſt is ſo ſtrong, that I cannot for- 

bear cloſing with it. The paſſage he 
alludes to, is part of Eve's ſpeech to 
Adam, and one of the molt beautiful 
paſſages 3 in the whole Poem. 


7 That 471 oft 3 wikh from Nleep 


© 1 firſt awak d, and found myſelf. repos d 


Under a ſhade on How's 78, much wond' ring | 


„here 


And what le hence thither N 


© and bow. 
Not diſtant far from thence a murm' ring 
& ſound * 
Of waters iſſu'd Mom a cave, FR ſpread * 


- . © Into a liquid plain, then ſtood unmov'd 
Pure as th'expanſeofheav'n: I thither went 
«With. unexperienc'd thought, nog laid me 


5 down - 


„ On the mg —5 9 to look FIR FR EW 


** 


3 Smooth ky 
As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite 


ake, that to me ſeemid another ſky. 


* A EI, the wat Fry gleam appear: a, 


5 


* * 
= 


NOCTURNIS AB ADULT 


f 


THE srgcTATOR. 


c Bending to look on mez I tarted | 
It ſtarted back; butpleas's I ſoon 9 
© Pleas'd it retorn 'd as-ſoon with anſwering & 
I looks 15 
Of ſympathy and A "there I 120 fix'd - 
Mine eyes till now, and ms, with vain * 
a .C deſire, 2 
© Had not a voice thus warp's me: 5 What 
* “ thou ſeeſt, 
cc What there thou felt, Fair creature, i is 
1 thyſelf; | 
% With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 
„% And Iwill bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays 
Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces, he 
* Whoſe image thou art, him thou ſhalt enjoy 
et Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalt bear 
« Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be call'd 
« Mother of human race. What could [ do, 
© But follow ſtraight, invifibly thus led? 
Til Ieſpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a plantain; yet methought leſs fair, 
© Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably. mild, 
© Than that ſmooth wat'ry image: back L 
„ trnd; 
« Thou following c alt aloud—« Rerum, 
| fair Re,, + 
% Whom fly ſt thou? Whom thou iy'f of 
dc him thou art, 
& His fleſh, his done; to give thee being Tent 
% Out of my ſide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
F Subſtantial life, to have thee by my fide, 


* Henceforth an individual ſolace dear: 


& Part of my ſoul, I ſeek thee, and thee claim 
4 My ons half "with that thy gentle 
« hand 
© Sejz'd mine; Iyielded, and from that time fee 
© How beauty is excell'd by manly grace 
© And wiſdom, which alone i is — Fair.” 
80 keg N — ö 
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A Tow's or BRASE, ONE wovLD wks 2b, VV 
N Ap LOCKS, AND BOLTS, AND TRON BARS, . 5 EN 
8 "MIGHT HAVE PRESERV'D ONE INNOCENT MAtDENEEAD; 


x 

| wn. eren, 550 | 
ye OUR err 7 e re- 
lating to Fortune- Hunters, and 
our ſubſequent difcourſe upon it, have 


| pine me Encouragement to ſend you a 


até of my caſe, by which you will ſee, 


that the matter complained of is a com- 
wn grievance both to city and country. 


I am a country gentleman of between 


2 | five and fix thouſand a year. It is * 


— 


„ N09 VENUS LAUGH' , c. . 


? „ Gawzar, 


5 1 to hand a a very fine park and 


an only daughter; upon which account 
I have been ſo plagued with deer · ſtealers 
and fops, that for theſe four years paſt 
I have ſcarce enjoyed à moment's reſt. 
I look upon myſelf to be in a ſtate of 
war, and am forced to keep as conſtant 
watch in my ſeat, as a governor would E 


do that commanded a town on the fron- | 


NT of an s eco Thave i in- 
. 


. * F uh ts 7 of 
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- deed pretty well ſecured my park, have 

| ar r 4 provided aht of 
four keepers who are left-handed, and 

handle a quarter-ſtaff beyond any other 
fellows in the country. And for the 
guard of my houſe, beſides a band of 

penſioner matrons and an old maiden 

relation whom I keep on conſtant duty, 

I have blunderbuſſes always charged, 
and fox-gins planted in private places 


about my garden, of which I have given 


frequent notice in the neighbourhood; 


L ſo it is, that in ſpite of all my care, 


ſhall every now and then have a ſaucy 
raſcal ride by reconnoitring (as I think 


you call it) under my windows, as 


ſprucely dreſſed as if he were going to 
a ball, I am aware of this way of at- 

tacking a miſtreſs on horſeback, having 
. heard that it is a common practice in 

Spain; and have therefore taken eare to 
remove my daughter from the road - ſide 
of the houſe, and to lodge her next the 
garden. But to cut ſhort my ſtory; what 


can a man do after all? I durſt not ſtand 


for member of parliament laſt election, 
for fear of ſome. ill. conſequence from 


my being off my poſt. What I would 
therefore deſire of you is, to promote a 


project I have ſet on foot; and upon 
which I have writ to ſome of my friends; 
and that is, that care may be taken to 
ſecure our daughters by law, as well as 
our deer; and that ſome honeſt gentle - 
man of a public ſpirit, would move for 


leave to bring in a bill for the better pre- 


ſerving of the female game. I am, Sir, 


. 


MILE-END-GREEN , MAR. 6, 171 112. 
un, e on ar 
1 HERE is a young man walks by our 

| door every day about the duſk of 
the evening. He looks up at my win- 


dow, aSif to fee me; and if I ſteal to- 


Wards it td peep at him, he turns another 
way, and . frightened at finding 
What he was looking for. The air is 
very cold ; and pray let him know that 
if he knocks at the door, he will be car- 


. .* Tied tothe parlour fire, and I will come 


down ſoon after, and give him an oppor- 
tunity to break his mind. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, „„ 
ö ener er 


1 Tobſerve he cannot ſpeaks Fll 


rut srterarek. 


month, but of their education too; as. 
not to confine itſelf to the uſual objects 


Vour humble ſervant. 


— 


1 * 
ys F 5 
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and by the firſt opportunity give us 
the natural cauſes of longing ia women; 


or put me out of fear that my wife wil 


one time or other be delivered of ſomes» 
thing as monſtrous as any thing that 
N has yet appeared ta the world 3 for they 2 


ſay the child is to bear a reſemblancdte 
of what was deſired by the mother. 


have been married upwards of ſix years, 
have had four children, and my wife is 
now big with the fifth. The expences. 


ſomely defrayed the charges of the 


of eatables and drinkables, but running 
out after equipages and furniture, an 


the like extravagancies. To trouble you 
only with a few of them; when ſhe was 


with child of Tom, mx eldeſt ſon, ſhe 


came home one day juſt fainting, and 


told me ſhe had been viſiting a relation, 


' whoſe huſband had made her a preſent 5 


of a chariot, and a ſtately, pair of horſes; - 
and that ſhe was poſitive ſhe could not 


breathe a week longer, unleſs ſhe too 
the air in the fellow to it of her-own 


within that time: this, rather than loſe 

an heir, I readily complied with. Then 
the furniture of her beſt room muſt be 
inſtantly changed, or ſhe ſhould mark 
the child. with ſame of the frightful 


figures in the old-faſhioned tapeſtry. * 


Well, the upholſterer was called, and 
her longing ſaved that bout. When 


| the went with Molly, ſhe had fixed her 


mind upon a new ſet of plate, and as 


much china as would have furniſhed an 


Todian ſhop : theſe alſo I chearfully 


granted, for fear of being father to an 
Indian Pagod. Hitherto I found her 


demands roſe upon every conceſſion; 
and had ſhe gone on, I had been ruined; 


but by good fortune, with her third, 
which was Peggy, the height of her 


imagination came don to the corner 


of a veniſon paſty, and brought her 


once evgn upon her knees to pnaw © 


the ears of a pig from the ſpit. The gra- 


- tifications of her palate were eaſily pre- 


"ferred to thoſe of her vanity; and ſome- 


times a partridge or a quail, a wheat-. 


ear, or the peſtle of a lark, were chear- 
fully purchaſed ;. nay, I could be con- 


F give 
bim time to recover himſelf, and ak tented though I were to feed her with 


bim how he does, : 
3 45 | ö 1 5 re ed t 
5 Y 


green peaſe in April, or cherries in May. 
1 kb 


. 
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ſhe has put me to in procuring what ſhe © - 
has longed for during her pregnancy 
with them, would not only have hands |. 
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But with the Bebe ne now goes;. ſhe is 
girLagain, and faſlen to eati 

of chalk, pretending it will make t 
child's ſkin white; and nothing will 
ſorve her but I muſt bear her company, 
to prevent it's having a ſhade of my _ 
Drown. In this, however, I have ven- 
' ured fo deny her. No — ago'than 
to town, 
me ſaw a parcel of grows fo 5 at 
breakfaſt upon a piece of horſe · fleſſt 
that ſhe had an invincible deſire to par- 
take with them, and (to my infinite ſur- 


Prise) begged the coachman to cut her 


off a {lice as if it were for himſelf, which 


the fellow did; and as foon as ſhe came 


home ſhe fell to it with ſuch an appetite, 


5 chat the ſeemed rather to devour than 


| oat ĩt. What her next "ly will ty 1 
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7 E were told in the foregoing 


Liſed upon Ew as the lay affeep, in or- 
der to inſpire her with I ts of va- 
'nity, pride, and ambition. 'Fhe author, 
who ſhews a wonderful art throughout 
His whole poem, in preparing the reader 
for che ſeveral occurrences that ariſe in 
it, founds, upon the above-mentioned 
circumſtance, the firſt part of the fifth 


book. Adam, upon his awaking, finds 
Eve ſtill aſleep, with an unuſuaþ diſ. 


compoſure in her looks. The poſture 


in which he regards her, is deſcribed” 


with a tenderneſs not to be expreſſed, as 
the whiſper, with which he awakens her, 
_ is the ſofteſt that ever was conveyet! to 
- a lover's car. 3 | 


His 0 was,.to find unwaken'd how! 
With treſſes difoom pos 'd,and glowing check, 
As through aaquiet-reft :' he on his fide - 
Leaning half-raie'd, with: looks of cordial be 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld ' 
3 —_ , which, whether waking or oflcep,. 
Shot forth peculiar graces; then with voice. 
Mid, as When Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 


ner hend ſoft touchisg, whiſper'd, thus 


© Awake, 
© My faireſt, wy "eſpous'd, my lateſt found, 


* 


N Awwaltef the morning 8 and the freſh 
K field | 


Tar: $PEOTATOR- 


y_ 


boo, how the evil ſpirit prac- 


4. 15 750 face, and morn e 


DO the. conferences heroin Adam and 


*which are ſpoken on the like 


| MN betored 8 and faid unto 
"ui Heaven's|atbeſt gift, my ever-new delight! 
and come away; for lo, the winter is 
+ 5 wg: rain & Over and ee, me - 


cannot gueſs: but in the mean time yay 
tequeſt to you is, that if there be any 
way to come at theſe wild unaccount- 
able rovings of imagination by reaſon 
ant! argument, you'd ſpeedily afford us 
your aſſiſtanee. This exceeds the griev- 

ance of pin - money; and Fthink in every... 
ſertiement there ought to be a clauſe in- 
ſerted, that the father ſhould beaniwer- 
able for the longings of his daughter. 

But I ſhall impatientiy expect your 
thoughts on this matter; and am, Sir, 
ban mot. ws and moſt. Fairhfol 


155 me hs ting + 6 hte the 
next child will love horſes es as much as 4 
Molly does chin . . 


140. n. ut; v. 44. 
. Th DzyPen-, 


calls 95 * loſe the eee to mark how | 


« Our tender ts loa clhvigrore, | 
4 e the aayrebs: and nat the 8 
. wee 

C Huw Nature paints her FOR Jew the bee 

© Sits on the bloom, extracking liquid ſweet,” 
Sach e wak'd her, but with Rart- 
vo oye - 

On Adam, whom embracing, thusſheſp ae | 

5 275 0 ſole, i E whom my thoughts find all re- 


«© My hs. my perfeckion glad 1 fee 


T a but take notice, that 1 . 


Eve, had his eye very frequently upon 
the book of Canticles, in which there is 
a noble ſpirit of eaſtern poetry, and very 
often not unlike what we meet with in 
Homer, who is erally placed near 
the age of Solomon. I think there is 

no queſtion but the poet in the precedi ing 
ſpeech remembered thoſe rwo 4,95 an | 

GECano 


and filled with 


the ſame Leaſe im * 
of nature. Je * 130 Ay | 


© me, Riſe up, my love, my fair - one, 


— 


1 aupaar on dhe earth, the time 
0 my Fee birds is come, and 
"= "the voice of -the turtle is heard in our 
© land. The fig: tree putteth forth her 
4 1 ſigs, and the vines with the tender 
rape 3d a good ſmell. Ariſe, my 
be my fair- one, and come. * 5 


Come, my beloved, let us go forth Fro 
into the field, let us get up early to the 

55 vineyards, let us ſee if the vine flou - 
rich, whether the tender grape N | 

and the pomegranates bud forth. 


- His preferring the gone of Eden _ 


that : 
— here 115 ſapiont um 


na dalliance with his fair Egyptian "LY | 


| fhews that the poet had this eee 
eene i in his mind. 

Evels dream is full of thoſe * high 
+ conceits'engendering pride,” which, we 
are told, the Devil endeavoured to inf 
into her. Of this kind is that part of 
it where ſhe fancies herſelf awakened by 
OP. in the following beautiful lines. 


« Why ep it thou, Ever now is the pleaſant 
7 


441; times. 
Abe cool, the ſilent, ſave where ſilence yields 
To tbe night-warblingbird, that: now awake 


7” | 8 6 Tunes ſweeteſt hislove-labour'd long; 2 789 


© reigns © 
- Full-orb'd the moon, and with more pleat. 
VV 
« Shadowy ſets of thefarce of things: in vain, 
If none regard; Hear no 
Leys, 


* "Whom to behold eee ee ee 


: # ok whoſe fight all things jay, with in 


ment, 


— 9 e by n beauty Kill cs g. 


An injudicious poet would have made 
- "Adin talk through the whole work. in 
| ſuch ſentiments as theſe. 
and falſhood are. not. the courtſhip. of 
Milton' 's Adam, and could not be heard 
by Eve in her ſtate of innocence,. ex- 
cepting only in x dream produced on 
purpoſe to taint her imagination. Other 
_ vain ſentiments of the ſame kind, in this 
relation gf her dream, will be obvious 


0 every reader. Though the cataſtrophe 
. .of tho ares; is 
, the particulars of it are ſo art- | 

fully ſhadowed; that they do not anzici- 
0 Fee eee in the nintli 


fincly preſaged on this 
occaſion 


I hail only add, that though 
iy. widau itſelE. is ſounded upon truth, 
the circumſtances of it are full of that as 


F 


— 


THE SFECTATOR _ - 


aſm which is ſo natural to 


es with-all his. 


But flaitery 


5 of TR Homer ſays, 


tural-to. Fee Adam, . 
to his ſuperior character for wiſdorhy - 
inſtructs and comforts Eve upon td 
occalion. . 


80 chear d he his" far houſe, and the was 
e heavy * 

Bot Glently a gentle tear let fall _. We: 
m either eye, and wip'd them with 1 | 
T wo other precious drops, that ready flood. 
Each in their cryſtal fluice,, he ere they fell 
Kiſs's, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe 
And pious awe, that fear d to have olfendede- 


The: morning hymn is « written in imi- 

tation of one of theſe palms, where, in 
2 overftowin of gratitude and raiſes 5 
* pſalmiſt calls not only upon 75 an- 
gels, but upon the moſt conſpicuous 
parts of the inanimate creation, to join 


with him in extolling their 3 


aker. Invocations of this nature 
the mind with glotious 1 25 of Gods 
works, and awake that divine enthuſi- 
votion. But 
if this calling upon the dead parts of 


vature is at all times a proper kind ot 
 werſhip, it was in @particy 


mannes 
ſuitable, ro our firſt parents, who had the 


creation freſh-upon their minds; and had 
not ſeen the various diſpen 


ſations of 
Providence, nor conſequently coufd be 


acquainted with thoſe many topics of 
praiſe which might afford matter to the 


devotions of their poſterity. I need nor 
remark the beautiful. ſpirit 2 
this w 


-which.runs th 
that — with with 


nor the bolineſs 

which it coneludes. = 

Having already mentioned thoſe 
3 which are aſſigned to the per- 


das in this poem, I proceed to the de- 


ſcription which. the poet gives of Ra- 
phael. His departure from before the 
throne, and his flight through the choirs 
of angels, is finely imaged. As Milton | 
every where fills his poem with circum 
ſtanees that are marvellous and aſtonih- 
ing, he deſeribes the gate of heaven as. 
framed _—_ 178 a 3 that - N 
opened of itſelf upon the approach 
the angel who was to pals throughee: ; 

| Pin at the gate ON 6 
Of dear arriv'd, the gate bee. wide 
On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the ee r u bad fram' d. 


The poet here ſeems to Ba 


two of three paſſa es in the x3th Hiad, | 


that in particular, where, ſpeak 
ow 4 


* - 


SY 


** 
þ 
. 
13 
4 0 i 
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er 


en wheels ; which, might 
- Fo of themſelves to the aſſembly of 'the 
gods, and when there was no more uſe 
for them, return again after the ſame 
manner. Scaliger has rallied Homer 
very ſeverely upon this point, as M. 
Da dier has endeavoured to defend it. 
- will not pretend to determine, whe- 


- - 
* 9 
” 


ther, in this particular of Homer, the 


probable. As the miraculous work man- 


mip of Milton's gates is not ſo extraor- 
dinary as this of the Tripodes, fo I am 
perſuaded he would not have mentioned 
At, had he not been ſupported in it by a 


paſſage in the Scripture, which ſpeaks of 


wheels in heaven that had life in them, 
and moved of themſelves, or ſtood till, 
In conformity with the cherubims whom 


JJ. 8 
There is no queſtion but Miſton had 
this circumſtance in his thoughts, be- 


cauſe in the following book he deſcribes 


the chariot of the Meſſiah with living 
wheels, according to the plan in Eze- 
Kiel's viſion. Pts 1 


on ruſh'd wi th ile e ſound 


The chariot of paternal Deity, 


o 


* Flaſhing thick flames, Wheel within wheel 


undrawn, 


Þfelf inftin@ with ſpirit— 


I! queſtion not but Boſſu, and the two 
Daciers, who are for vindicating every 


thing that is cenſured in Homer, by 


ſomething parallel in holy writ, would 
Shave been very well pleaſed had they 


thought of confronting! Vulcan's Tri- 
des with Ezekiel's wheels. 
Raphael's deſcent to the earth, with 


the figure of his perſon, is repreſented 


in very lively colours. Several of the 


- French, Italian, and Engliſh poets, have 


given a looſe to their imaginations in the 
deſcription of angels: but I do not re- 
member to have met with any ſo finely 
drawn, and fo conformable to the no- 


tions which are given of them in Scrip- 


ture, as this in Milton. After having 
ſet him forth in all his heavenly plu- 
mage, and repreſented him as alighting 
upon the earth, the poet concludes his 


_ deſcription with a circumſtance, which 
js altogether new, and imagined with 


the greateſt ſtrength of fancy. | 
ie Maix's ſon he food, 


And ſhook his plumes, that heav'oly fra- 


. © grance find 5 
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on occaſion, might 


* 


of our firſt 


Raphael's reception by the guardian 
e his paſſing 6 the wider . 
neſs'of ſweets; his diſtant appearance to 
Adam; have all the graces that poetry 
Is capable of beſtowing. The author 
afterwards gives us a particular deſerip- 


tion of Eve in her domeſtic employments. 


So ſaying, with diſpatchful looks in bete 
She turns, 0n-hoſpitable thoughts intent 


. | mel; uus What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, - - 
marvellous does not loſe fight of the yes DET ta er, 


Taſtes, not well join'd inelegant, but bring 
Taſte aftertaſte, upheld with kindlieft change; 
Beſtirs her then, &c. e 


Though in this, and other parts of 
the fame book, the ſubject -. is only tbe 
houſewifery of our firſt parent, it is ſet 
off with ſo many pleaſing images and 
ſtrong expreſſions, as make it none of 


the leaſt agreeable parts in this divine 


ö Rouge ens P45, 
The natural majeſty of Adam, and 
at the ſame time his ſubmiſſive behaviour 
to the ſuperior being, who had vouch- 
ſafed to be his gueſt ; the ſolemn hail 
which the angel beſtows upon the mo- 
ther of mankind, with the figure of Eve 
miniſtering at the table; are eircum- 
ſtances which deſerve to be admired. 
Raphael's behaviour is every way 
ſuitable to the dignity of his nature, 
and to that character of a ſociable ſpirit, 
with which-the author has ſo judiciouſſy 


introduced him. He had received in- 


ſtructions to converſe with Adam, as 
one friend converſes with another, and 
to warn him of the enemy, who was 


contriving his deſtruction: ee 
he is repreſented as ſitting down at table 


ith Adam, and eating of the fruits of | 


Paradiſe. The occaſion naturally leads 


gels. After having thus entered into 


converſation .with man upon more in- 
different ſubjects, he warns him of his 


- obedience, and makes a natural tranft- 


tion to the hiſtory of that fallen angel, 
who was employed in the circumvention - 
a OS ES WA hs 

Had I folowed Monſieur Boſſu's me- 
thod in my firſt paper on Milton, I 
ſhould have dated the action of Para- 
diſe Loſt from the beginping of Ra- 
phael's ſpeech in this book, as he ſup- 


poſes the action of the ZEneid to begin 
in the ſecond: book of that poem. 1 


could alledge many reaſons for my 


drawing the action of the ZEneid rather 
from it immediate beginning in 1 — 755 


* 


— 


* 


conſidered the ſackivg of Troy as an 


epiſode, according to the common ac- 
ceptation of that word. But as this 


would be à dry, unentertaining piece of 


. "criticiſm, and perhaps unneceſſary to 


thoſe who have read my firſt papers I 


ſhall not enlarge upon it. Which ever 


of the notions be true, the unity of Mil- 


ton's action is preſerved according to 


either of them; whether we conſider the 


1 Tur SPECTATOR? 66 
55 pPook, than from it's remote beginning Homer mentions perſons and things, 
4 in the ſecond; and ſhew why I have which he tells us in the language of the 


gods are called by different/names from 


thoſe they go by in the language of men. 


Milton has imitated him with his uſual 


judgment in this particular place, where 
in he has likewiſe the authority of Scrip- 
ture to juſtify him. The part of Ab- 


die}, who was the only ſpirit that in this 
infinite hoſt of angels preſerved his al- 


legiance to his Maker, exhibits to us 2 


noble moral of religious 7 ſingularity. 


, 
© ow, ow 


The zeal of the ſeraphim breaks forth in 

a becoming warmth of, ſentiments and 
exprefſions, | as the character which is 
given us of him deuotes that generous -_ 
ſcorn and intrepidity which attend he- 
roic virtue. The author doubtleſe de- 
ſigned it as a pattern to thoſe who live 
among mankind in their preſent ſtate ß 


fall of man in it's immediate beginning, 
as proceeding from the reſolutions taken 
in the infernal council, or in it's more 
remote beginning, as proceeding from 
- the firſt revolt of the angels in heaven. 
The gccafion, which Milton aſſigns for 
this revolt, as it is founded on hints in 
holy writ, and on the e of ſome 
great writers, ſo it was the moſt proper 
that the poet could have made ule of, - 
The revolt in heaven is defcribed 
with great force of imagination and a 
fine variety of circumitances. The learn- 
eld reader cannot but be pleaſed with the 
pbet's imitation. of Homer in the laſt of 
the following line. 


— 


degeneracy and corruption. 


So ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found. 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only hen 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov d, 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify d. 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal!! 
Nor number nor example with him wroughe 
To ſwerve from truth; ur change his conſtant 


At length into the limits of the north 1 a | mind, 5 8 
They came, and Satan took his royal ſet Though fingle. From amidſt them forth he 
High on a bill, far blazing, as a mount paſs d, 3 


1 17 nat e And, with retorted ſcorn, his back he turn's 
The palace of great Lucifer, (ſo call 31 On thoſe proud tow! rs to ſwift. deſtruction N 


That ſtructure in the dialect of men . 3 5 aa Sond | „ lÞ Ag L 
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appearances, J am ſo far from it, that 

the proſpect of being ruined and undone, + 

by a ſort of extravagance which of late 

years is in a leſs degree crept into every 
faſhionable family, 3 of all xt 
comforts of my life, and renders me the 
moſt anxious, miſerable man on earth. \ _ 
My wife, who was the only child and 
darling care of an indulgent mother, . - © 
employed her early years in learning all 
thoſe accompliſhments we generally un- 


ene 506, 
AS 1 believe this is the firſt com- 
I plaint that ever was made to you 
of this nature, ſo you are the firſt perſon 
IJ ever could prevail upon myſelf to lay 
it before, When I tell you I have a 
healthy, vigorous conſtitution, a plen- 
 tiful eſtate, no inordinate deſires, and 
am married to a virtuous lovely woman, 
who neither wants wit nor good nature, 
and by wkom I haye a numerous off 5 ener 

ſpring to perpetuate my family, you will derſtand by good · breeding and polite 

naturally conclude me a happy man. education. She fings, dances, plays 
But, notwithſtanding theſe promiſing on the lute and harpſichord, paints er 858 

N ) : 


7 \ 


tio make up 


„„ 
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uly, it a perfect miſtreſs of the French 


tongue, and has made a conſiderable 
eſs in Italian. She is beſides ex- 


_ _ eellenfly {killed in all domeſtic ſciences, 


As preſerving; pickling, paſtry, making 
wich of alter our own growth, ag 
bproidering, and needlework of Oy 
Kind. Hitherto you will be apt to think' 
there is very little eauſe of complaints 
but ſuſpend your opinien till I have fur- 


cher explained myſelf, and then T make 


no queſtion but you will come over to 
mine. . You are not to imagine I find 
fault that ſhe either poſſeſſes or takes de- 
© Kght in the exerciſes of thoſe qualifica- 
tions I juſt no mentioned it is the im- 
moderate fondneſs ſhe has to them that 
I lament, and that what is only deſign- 
ed for the innocent amuſement and re- 
ereation- of life, is become the whole 
buſineſs and: ſtudy of her's. The fix 
months we are in town, (for the year 
zs Equally divided Between that and the 
country) from almoſt break of day till 


noon, the whole morning is laid out in 


practiſing with her ſeveral maſters; and 
the loſſes occaſioned by her 
abſence in ſummer, every day in the. 
week their attendance is required; and 
as they all are people eminent in their 
profeſſions, their ſkill and time muſt be 
recompenſed accordingly: fo how-far 

' theſe articles extend, I leave you to 
Judge. Limning, one would think, is 
no expenſive diverſion but as ſhe ma · 


- mages the matter, it is a very conſider- 


able addition to her diſburſements ; 
which you will eafily believe, when you 


Eno the-paints fans for all her female 


acquaintances and draws. all her rela- 
tions pictures in miniature; the firſt muſt 
be mounted by nobody, but Colmar, 
and the other ſet by nobody but Charles 
Mather. What een, is ſtill much 
- worſe than the former; for, as 1 told 
you, the is a great artift at her needle: 
it is ineredible what ſums ſhe expends 
zm embroidery; for, beſides what ie 


appropriate to. ber perſonal: uſe, as 


mantuas, petticoats, ſtomachers, hand- 
Kkerchieſs, purſes, pin-cuſhions,, and 
working aprons, ſhe keeps four French 

_ prateſtants continually: employed in 
making divers pieces of fluous 

furniture, as quilts, toilets, hangings 
- for: loſets, beds, window curtains, 
eaſy-chairs,. and:tabourets: nor have 1 
any hopes of ever reclaiming her from 


— 


made at home, and ſhe has had ſome. 


ſnare in the | 
be no end of relating to you the parti- 
culars of the annual charge, in furniſh- 
ing her ſtore · room with, a profuſion of 


pickles and preſerves3- for fie is not 


formance. There would 


contented with having-every thing, un- 


leſs it be done every way, in which ſhe 


conſults an hereditary book of receipts; 


for her female anceftors have been al- | 


ways famed for good houſewifery, one: 


of whom is made immortal, by giving 


her name to an eye-water and two forts 
of puddings: I cannot undertake to 
wee all 2 medicinal | 
ſalves, ſerecloths, powders, confe&s, 
cordials, en ts orange · flower, 
and cherry-brandy, together with in- 
numerable ſorts of ſimple waters. But 
there is nothing I lay ſo much to heart, 
as that deteſtable catalogue of counter, 


preparations; Rad 


A 


fert wines, which: derive their names 


from the fruits, herbs, or trees of whoſe 


Juices. they are chiefly compounded ?- 


hey. are Icathſome to the taſte, and per · 


vicious to the health; and as they ſel- 


dom ſurvive the year, and then are 


thrown away, under a falſe pretence of. 


frugalty, I may affirm they ſtand me 
in more than if I entertained all our vi- 
ſitors with the beſt burgundy and cham- 


paign. Coffee, chocolate, green, im- 


perial, pecg, and bohea- tea, ſeem.to be 


trifles zi but when the proper appugte> 
nances of the tea-table are added, they 


ſwell the account higher than one would 


ay her juſtice in one article ; where 
her frugality is fo remarkable, I muſt 
not deny her the merit of it, and that is 
in relation to her children, who are all 


' confined, both boys and girls, to one 


large room in the remoteſt part of the 
Houle, with bolts on the doors and bars 
to the windows, under the care and 
tuition of an old woman, ho had been 
dry nurſe to her grandmother. This is 
their refidence all the year round; and 


as they are never allowed to appear, the 
prudently thinks it needleſs to he atan x 


Her 


q in apparel or learning. H. 
eldeſt daughten, 46-this day, would how = 


neither read nor writ, if it had not been 
for the butler, Who, being the ſon of- a 


country attorney, bas taught her ſuck 


a hand, as ig generally uſed for ingrot 


ing bills in Chancery. By this time I 
this extravagance, while ſhe obſtinately have fuld | 


ciently.tired'your patience with 


imagine. I cannot conclude without 


* l . . „ £ « 
my domeſtic grievances; which 1 hope 
Pas 7 * + 9 : ; . * 

*. N 3 5 ; Ag 


* 8 : . . 


will Agree 
5 Noa in 40 3 When N | 
ebnfider what a Para dertook to 


maintain in the beginning of my epiſtle, 
and which manifeftly appears to be but 


tod melagcholy à truth,” And now 1 


heartily with = felition I have given 


ef my misfortu 

to the Nabe. By the exaitiple 

I hive Tet before theity, 

a wives may learn to avoid thoſe eos 
b Whippily miſled min 

| wy which N hal thiee LE 


| aN Waren un. 
buld- ldi well be con-: 


be Uf uſe and 


the truly wirtu- 


in miſtäk 


eſteem, "a 

av ings us 1 
:orations bf her? 

not s e e 

ferent ita 

abuſe and 

2 ch f e 

lick N would 'haye deen — 

and prof] of her fam 
but, "= z vicious extieme; are Icke 
be the bene and defixudtion of it. 7 


For 


* 7 
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5 M end: Sir Roger de Covert 
told me the other night, that 4 
| had been reading my apt apcw Wet 
minſter Abbey, in ek ſays he, there 
are a great italy ingenious fancies. He 
told me at the ſame time, that he ob. 
ſerved 1 had promiſed another 3 
upon the temds, and mat he 
glad to ge ind "ſee them With me, i 
Having Bitte them fince he had read 
hmiſtory. 1 esuid hot at firſt imagire 
do this eaine into the khight's head, 
vill I recoltected that he had been very 
buſy all laſt ſummer Baker's Chro 
welt which he has qusted ſeveral times 
in his diſp 
port ſince his laſt coming to town. Ar- 
cordingly 1 promiſed to call upon him 


the next morning, that we. night £0 
together to the'A 
1 found theknight under his butlerts 


bands, who always haves Mm. He 
was no ſocfler dreſſsd, than he called for 
a glaſs of the widow Trueby's water, 


„hien he told me lie always drank be- ve 
fore lie went'abroad. He recommended 


to me à dram of it at the fame time, 
with ſo" Much heartinefs, that I cbuld 


not forbear ng it. As don as 


had got it down, I found it very un- 
- palatable 4 Upon which the knight ob- 
; ſerving that I' had made (everal wry 
faces, told; me chat he knew Told 
not like it at fyſt, det chat it was the 
belt S's Se the world e 


* 
- 
% % 


Dantzick : when 


With Sir Andrew Fre- 


"his eye upon 


Hog. Er Is T. vi. 5 1. v. 7e | 8 5 


* 


OF es withed. Fn, wat he 
had acquainted me with the virtues: 2 


it ſboner; bat it was too late to com- | 


plain, and 1 khew-whathe- bad dent 
was out of »gd6d-will. - Sir Reger töld 
me further, that he looked it td 


be very good for à man hilt he Raid 


in town, to keep off infection, and: that 
he got together a quantity of it 

the firſt neos of che ſichneſs being * 
of a ſudden torn 
ſhort to one of His ſervants, he ſte 


behind him, hb bill Bw eaſf 4 Hackney > 


coach, and rake” care it vas awelderly 
man that drove ir. 

He theh refumied hie diſcourſe bpbh 
Mrs. Trueby's watery telling me that 
the widow * was one whit dia 
more goo Bev the doors and ap 
theearies in the eue that ſhe Ui! bed 


every pen 
of h er; 


gratis among As 
Shieh the re Fg atdeu 


fhe arti emmy her Vater 


bebte; to 
That, the had u 


S konld tain Have it a nate 15 
een Ain and her: And truly, fiv's * 


t. 


Rx Roger, if I had not been engaged, 
"= ** I could not have done better: 
His diſcburſe was broken oF by his 
man's telling him he had called a coach. 


Upon Sur going to ity after having emt 


$$: 2 if ' a 
x * 8 


2 % * 
1 : Co „ 
1 * 
4 * Heer 5 i 18 1 


that grew within five miles : 


N 3 u the e 


heels; he alkcd the | 
coaetiman” if his axletree was good; 
upon the fellow's telling Wim he WOM 
e iy; the Lars, owe 5 . 


— 


o „ 


We bad not gone far, When Sir Ro- Sir 


&f 


wm WW, 


; * 


” 


* ” 


tald me he looked li 


him flex 


- - 


and went in without farther ceremony. 


coachman down from his box, and upon 


his preſenting himſelf at the window, 


* aſked him if he ſmoaked; as I was con- 


% 


fidering-whatsthis would end in, he bid 
ham flop by the way at any good to- 
bacconiſt's, and take in a roll of their 
beſt Virginia, Nothing material hap- 


pened in the remaining part of our jour- 


Hey, till we were ſet down at the weſt 
end of the Abbey. „ \ 


03 


As we went up the body of the church, 


the knight pointed at the trophies upon 
one of the new monuments, and cried 
out. A brave man 1 warrant him!” 


Paſſing afterwards by Sir Cloudſly Sho- 
vel, he flung his hand that way, and 

cried— Sir Cloudfly Shovel]! a: very 
© gallant man! 
Buſby's tomb, the knight uttered him- 


As we. ſtood before 


ſelf again aftet the ſame manner Dr. 
© Buſby} a great man! he whipped m 


_ #. grandfather; a very great man! 


< 


* thovld bave gone to him myſelf, if I. 


had not been 4 blockhead; a very 
great man!? . 


We were immediately conducted into 


Roger, planting himſelf at our hiſtorian's 


_ ._ elbow, was very attentive to every thing 


=; 
. 
* 
. 


. + Jacob's 


he faid, particularly to the account he 


r of the lord who had cut off the 


ng of Morocco's head. Among ſe- 
wn other figures, he was very well 


9 


Jos knees; and concluding them all to 
be great men, was conducted to the 
figure which repreſents that martyr to 
good ogg 
of a needle. Upon our interpreter's 


telling us that ſhe was a maid of honour 


inquibtive into her name and family; 
and after having regarded her finger for 
ſome time, I wonder, ſays he, © that 


* 


old Gothic king, aſked our interpreter, 
what authority they had: tq ſay, that 


Jacob had ever been in Scotland? The 


fellow, inſtead of returning him an an- 


5 


0 i [ 15 
8 * 


f N 1 


of them. 
and leaning upon the 


Prince; concluding, that in | 
- Baker's opinion, Edward the Third was 


who died by the prick 


to Queen Elizabeth, the knight was very ſeen in the Abbey. 


\ 


ſwer, told him, that e ee 
would pay his forfeit- I could ohſerve 
ir Roger a little ruffled upon being 
ee trepanned ; but our guide not in- 
ſting upon his demand, the knight ſoon 
recovered, his good-humovr, and whiſ- 
pered in my ear, that if Will, Wimble 
were with, and ſaw thoſe two chairs, 
it would go hard but he would get a | 
tobacco · ſtopper gut of one. or the other 


* 
8. 
5 


Sir Roger, in the e laid his 

hand upon Edward the Third's ſword, 

| mmel of it, 
ave us the whole hiſtory of the Black 

5 ix Richard 


one oſ the greateſt princes that ever ſat 
upon the Englim throne,” © 
We were then ſhewn Edward the 
Conſeſſor's tomb ;z.; upon.whigh Sir Ro- 


e acquainted us, that he was the firſt 
w 


who touched for the evil; and after- 


wards. Henry the Faurth's, upon which 


he ſhook his head, and told us, there 


was fine 


ding in the caſualties of that 


reign, 


oy %%» ˖ t 
Our conductor then pointed to that 
monument where there is the figure of 
| one of pur; Engliſh; kings without a 
the little chapel on the right hand. Sir 


head; and upon giving us to know, 
that the head, which was of beaten ſilver, 
had been ſtolen away ſeveral years ſince 
— Some whig, LIl Warrant you,” ſays 
Sir Roger; © you ought to lock up your 
kings better; they will carry off the 


TAS. | b body too, if you do not take care. 
pleaſed to ſee the ſtateſman Cecil upon 


The glorious names of Henry the 
Fifth and Queen Elizabeth gave the 


knight great opportunities of ſhining, 


and of doing juſtice. to Sir Richard Ba- 
ker, who, as our. knight obſerved with 
ſome ſurprize, had a great many kings 
in him, whoſe monuments he had not 


For my own part, I could not but be 


F 228 to ſee the knight ſhew ſuch an 
ys he, honeſt paſſion for the glory of his coun- 
Sir Richard Baker has fad yothing of 7 
der in his Chronicle... 
WMe were then conveyed #0. the two 
coronation chairs, where my old friend, 
after having heard that the ſtone under- 
neath the moſt ancient of them, which 
was brought from Scotland, was called 
Pillar, fat himſelf down in the 
chair; and looking like the figure of an 


try, and ſuch a reſpectful gratitude to 
the meinory of it's princess. 


I æmuſt not omit, that the benevolence 
of my good old friend, which flows ouʒt 
towards every one he converſes with, 


made him very kind to our Interpreter, 


whom be looked upon as an extraor- 


dinary man; for Which reaſon he ſhook 


him by the hand at parting, telling him, 
that lie ſhould: be very | glad to ſee him 
ol 


at his lodgings in No 


| k Buildings, 
and talk over theſe 4 


matters with * 


more at leiſure. 1 
mo TR 


are ve 
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3 following letters, written by 
1 two very conſiderate correſpon- 
dents, both under twenty years of age, 
good arguments of the neceſſity 
of taking into conſideration the many 
incidents” which affe& the education of 


4 


* 
„%% Tus ws Wo nas | 
- dis | 
. 9 


of yaur obſervations upon the ſeveral 


parts of human life, you would one 


ime or other fall upon a ſubject, which, 


- fince you have not, I take the liberty to 


recommend to you. What I mean, is 
the patronage of young modeſt men to 


ſuch as are able to countenance and in- 


troduce them into. the world. For want 
of ſuch affiſtances, a' youth of merit 
languiſhes in obſcurity or poverty, when 
his circumſtances are low, and runs into 
riot and exceſs when, his fortunes are 


_ plentiful. 'T cannot make myſelf better 


underftood, than by ſending you an 


hiſtory of myſelf, which I ſhall deſire 


you to inſert in your paper, it being the 
only way I have of expreſſing my gra- 


* » 


ginable. 


titude for the higheſt obligations ima- 


I am the fon of a merchant of the 


city of London, who, by many loſſes, 


was reduced from a very luxuriant trade 


and credit to very narrow circumſtances, 


in compariſon to that of his former 


abundance. This took away the vigour 
o, his mind, and all manner of atten- 
tion to a fortune which he now thought 
deſperate; inſomuch that he died with- 
out a will, having before buried my 


mother in the midſt of his other misfor- 


tunes. I was ſixteen years of age when 
T loſt my father; and an eſtate of 2ool. 


a year came into my poſſeſſion, without 


friend or guardian to inſtru me in the 
management or enjoyment of it. The 


naturalconſequence of this was, (though 


I wanted no ſrector, and ſoon had fel- 
lows who found me out for a ſmart 


young gentleman, and led me into all 
the debaucheties of which I was capa- 


ble) that m 238 and I could 
not well be ſuppli 
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four days ſurrounded with very mertyy - 


ſerted all my old acquaintance, and took 


dren are ſent to ſchool before they are , 
capable of improvement, only to be out 
of harm's way. 


upon nie, that he has the authority of a 


inclination; to exert myſelf on mine, 


if IJ am not wiſer: and richer every day 


without running in 
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debt, which" I did very frankly, LF 


was arreſted, and conveyed, with à guard 


; A enough for the moſt deſperati . 5 
in, re Fla 5 


aſſa to a bailiff's houſe, whe 


but not very agreeable e 1 
ſoon. as I had extricated myſelf from 
that ſhameful confinement, I reflected 
upon it with ſo much horror, that I de- 


chambers in an inn of court, with a 
reſolution to ſtudy the law with all poſ= 
ſible application. But I N 5 
whole year. in looking over a thouſand 
intricacies, without a friend to pply ER 
in any caſe of doubt; ſo that I only 
lived there among men, as little chil- 


In the midſt of this 
ſtate of ſuſpence, not knowing how to 
diſpoſe of myſelf, I was ſought for by 
a relation of mine, who, upon obſerv= 
ing a good inclination in me, uſed me 
with great familiarity, and carried me 
to his ſeat in the country. When 1 
came there, he introduced me to all the 
good company in the county; and the 
rap obligation I have to him for this 
ind notice, and reſidence with him ever. 
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fince, has made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion _ + 5 g 


father over me, founded upon the love 
of a brother. I have a good ſtudy of 
books, a'good ftable of horſes always at 
my command; and though I am not 
now quite eighteen years of age, fami- 
liar converſe on his part, and a ſtron 


have had ah effect upon me that makes 

me acteptable wherever I go. Thus, _—_ 
Mr. Speftator, by this gentleman's fa- 
vour and patronage, it is my own. fault 


I live. I ſpeak this as well by ſub⸗ 
ſcribing the initial, letters of my name : 
to thank him, as to incite others to an 
imitation of his virtue. It would hen 


worthy work to ſhew what great cha- 
rities are to be done without expence, _ 
and how many noble actions are loſt, 
out of inadvertency in perſons. capable 
„ Ef 


— 


of ing them, if they were pu in 
mind of it. If a gentleman of B 

in a county would make his fa 1 
Hebes of rn — kent, and 


> a 


gentry: 
im, 1 aloe : 15 it wou 
bim a t deal of ſtale 
bc e and render him the | 
; of his ny from their gratitude % 
im, inſtead of being a ſlave to their 
ots and. tumults in order to be made 
+, repreſentative. e ſame thing 
ight be recommended. to all who have 
ade any Progreſs i in any parts o $52 
made er arrived. at any, degree in a 
eſſion; others may gain preferments 
105 fortunes. from their patrons, but I 
have, 1 hope, received Tom mine good 
| 1 and virt 7555 1 repeat to Jou, 
ir, my requeſt to prink this, in 1 0 
for all Aus evil an helpleſs orphan ſhal 
ever eſcape, and all the good he ſhall re- 
ceive in this life; both Gh h are wholly 
owing to this g itleman's your to, Sir, 
your. moſt of zedient feryant, 
9. P. 


; MR. erer ros, 


5 Ama lagof about. 38 I find a 
54 1 might Pleaſure in. learning. L hay 


been — 5 he 1 Tebool four years. 
? do 125 Lever 5 ie ee or 
N me ected a my, maſter ſet me in 
e eee read in 
ya ool as I gg. ; 3 7 and night, 
and ſo intently, that I have often, 12 
half a mile out of m en not. wy ing 


whither I went. Our maid tells, me, 


TR by. 


Tun OPBCTATOR» | 


father ; but though very clas; yet ſo 
mighty near, that he thinks much of 


barges of my e often 
7 me he bee hag 0 Wel will 


uin him; bete Ie im God knows , 


what N55 tremble to tell him 


I want one. keep wo 
pe 2 tn fore 95 + a book, 


„and then, that he dees W 
He thay ordered 85 SEG 


95 7 900 hook l for we, but cal 
em 55 ſelf. 157 
mY thegth 1 5 5 he to id 925 ns A 
hon he did not 
it, Hp only d 40 a mind to 


make him e I had got a great way 
in my learning. I am ſometimgs a 
onth 7 other 120 in ing al 
boo my n ma ſter es rd Fs. A 
the boys in t be ic 70 0 tl, Fs th 
claſſic authors i= um D P ilt an 
lettered on the back. My Web igoften 
reckoning, up how ug. 1 rg at 


ſchool, 177 A me he fears £1 little 
od. © My father's carriage fe 1575 

rages hs , that he 125 me Brom flu 

ane eſancholy. er wonder 

what Kin ie wh me; am ©: = 


5555 you ir any "ok or La 1 
vou would give me ſome inſtruktionz in 
this caſe, and perſuade parents to en- 
courage their children when they find 
them diligent and deſirous of learping. I 
haye heard ſome parents ſay, they [pom 
do any thing for their chi dren, if they 
would but mind their learning; 1 would 


e often hears me talk Latin in my be glad to be in their 112 Dear Sir, 
| 3 1 «nd. I 1 twp or three RT PRESS boldock ls. Ali Wh. but 
in a week 6 4h. ng 8 Juvenal an: ler Mg iy my cafe, I will | be 

Homer. My maſter ſeems as well pleaſed for your 105 ſperity, as. ong 3s I live, 
with my per formanchs, as. wy boy's in TA: humble ſervant, 2 
the ſame claſs. [ think, if I knew my Ja . pheε hi 
own mind, F would £ uſe rather to be 1 Maasen WY 


a aſs than a pace without learn- 


ing, | rd a * good affeRionate 


25 1711. 
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old may. 1 was at a loſs to gueſs the 
reaſon of it, when after ſome time he 
zinted to the figure, and aſked me if 
did not think that our forefathers look - 
ed. much wiſer in their beards than we 
do without them. For my part, ſays 
he, when I am walking i in my gallery 
in the country, and ſee my anceſtors, 
s who many of: them died. before they 
were of my age, I cannot forbear re- 
« garding them as ſo many. old patri- 
+ archs, and at the ſame time looking 
„ upon wy ſelf as VP; idle ſmock· faced 
«© young fellow. I love to fee your 

© Abrahams, your Iſaacs, and your Ja- 
© cabs, as we have them in old pieces of 
_ © tapeſtry with beards below their gir- 

« dles, that cover half the hangings.” 
The knight added, 5 1 N Wenn 

mend beards in one of ene and 
2 to 89 — — aces to Wo 

ancient ity, that upon 3 mont x 
warning 1 Id undertake to lead up 
the faſhion himſelf in a Pair of when: 
Wop an at my friend's fancy; but, af- 
parted, could. nat ur relle. 
5 ing . the motamparphobe our faces have 
5 vaſe ergane in this rtigular 
RR Tis beard cor formable 9 
-: wy reed Sir! os Le go gr. FOX 

| e ed. upon as the 2 
; Syrup. mare than once. i 0 e phi- 


notion 


Przxs. Me 11. Ls 28. | 


Ae aur 4 roi An FOR. THEE TO PLUCK. | 


| ed to grow, wi nn 5 
in chin, ant 


nouriſhment from 
means have ſtarved ! is beard. 


I have read ſomewhere that one of 2 : 


popes refuſed to accept an edition 
ſaint's works, which were preſente ou 


him, becauſe the faint, in his efhgies 


before the book, was drawn withant 4 


beard. 

We he by theſe inſtances what ha- 
mage the world has formerly paid. ta 
beards; and that a barbsx was uot then 
allowed to make thoſe depredations, on 
whe faces of the learned which haye been 
permitted him of late years. 

Accordingly ſeveral wiſe Agee mt hare 
been ſo extremely j 
ruſfle offered to their Aale that they 


ſeem to have fixed the pgint of honour 


principally.in that part. The Spaniards 
were wonderfully tender j in this particu- 


lar. Don Quevedo, in his third viſion 
on the Laſt Judgment, has i the 


humpur very far, when he tells vs that 


one of his vain-glorious countrymen, 
after ow got ſentence, was tay 
ken into cuſtody by a couple of ev 
ſpirits; but that his guides happening 
to diſorder his muſtachoes, they we 
forced to recomppſe them with a pair I 
ys 0s 0 before they could get him 


e 


8 _ bed * in * Saxon heptarchy, 
; . ous very much Fade under 
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the leaſt 


ſophers of his time, wh endeayoure Rs line, It. ſhot Wh however $ 
ops on another in rds ; and re» fr 105 time to time, in | 12 5 re N | 
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to poſterity in the following 
His tawny beard was. th equal-grace : 


— nba 4 


they deſcribe. a 


- 


During the civil wars there appeared 
one, which makes too great a-figure in 
ſtory to be paſſed over in ſilence; I mean 


that of the redoubted Hudibras, an ac- 


count of which Butler has tranſmitted 


lines: 


Both of his wiſdom, and his face; 
In cut and dye ſo like a tyle, 


A ſudden view it would beguile: 
The upper part thereof was whey, 


5 The nether orange mixt with grey). 
The whiſker continued far ſome time 


among us after the extirpation of beards; 
but this is a ſubject which I ſhall not 


here enter upon, having diſcuffed it at 
large in a diſtin& treatiſe, which I keep 


dy me in manuſcript, upon the Muſta- 


choe. 


Ik my friend Sir Roger's project of 
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pA SHORT TA, 


you have given us ſome account of 


that worthy ſociety of brutes the Mo- 


hocks ; wherein you have particularly 


Sobel the ingenious performances of 


the 1ion-tippers, the dancing-maſters, 
and the tumblers : but as you acknow- 
ledge you had not then a perfect hiſtory 


of the whole club, you might very eaſily 
omit one of the moſt notable ſpecies of 


it, the Sweaters, which may be reckoned 
a ſort of dancing-maſters too. It is, it 


ſeems, the cuſtom for half a dozen, or 


more, of theſe well-diſpoſed ſavages, as 
foon as they have incloſed the perſon 


upon-whom they deſign the favour of 4 
ſweat, to whip out their ſwords, and 
holding them parallel to the horizon, 

Gre of magic circle round 
about him with the points. As ſoon as 


his piece of conjuration 1s performed, 


And the patient without doubt already 
beginning to wax warm, to forward the 
operation, that member of the circle to- 

wards whom he is ſo rude as to turn his 


back firſt, - runs his ſword directly into 


5 what part of the patient wherein ſcheol- 


1 ry 3 
Vw 1 . 


unk CANNOT BEAR THE RAILLERY OF THE AGE. 


bh your ſpeculation of Wedneſday laſt 


THE: SPECTATOR: 
' introducing beards ſhould take effect, r | 


fear the luxury of the preſent age would 


make it a ver expenſive faſhion.; There 
is no queſtion but the beaux would ſoon 
provide themſelves with falſe ones of the 
lighteſt colours, and the moſt immode- 
rate lengths. A fair beard, of the tape- 


ſry ſize, which Sir Roger ſeems to ap- 
prove, could not come under twenty 
guineas. The famous golden beard of 


ZEſculapius could hardly be more va- 


Juable than one made in the 'extrava- 
gance of the faſnioon. 

Beſides, we are not certain that the 
ladies would not come into the mode, 


when they take the air on horſeback. 


They already appear in hats and fea- 


thers, coats and periwigs; and I ſee no 


reaſon why we may not ſuppoſe that 
they would have their riding-beards on 
the ſame occaſion. : . 

I may give the moral of this diſcourſe 
in another paper.. e 


* 


Hon. SAT. 111. L. 1. v. 29. 
3 „ 
CaEECH, 


boys are puniſhed and as it is very 


natural to imagine this will ſoon make 


him tack about to ſome other point, 


every gentleman does himſelf the ſame 


Juſtice as often as he receives the af- 

front. After this jig has gone two or 
three times round, and the patient is 
thought to have ſweat ſufficiently, he'is 
very handſomely rubbed down by ſome 
attendants, who carry with them in- 
ſtruments for that purpoſe, and ſo diſ- 
charged. This relation I had from a 
friend of mine, who has lately been un- 
der this diſcipline. He tells me he had 

the honour to dance before the emperor 


himſelf, not without the applauſe and 
acclamations both of his imperial ma- 


jeſty and the whole ring; though I dare 
ſay, neither I nor any of his acquaint- 
ance ever dreamt he would have merited 
uy reputation by his ativity. © 
T can aſſure you, Mr. Spec, I was 
very near being qualified to have given 
you a faithful and painful account of 
this walking bagnio, if I may ſo call it, 
myſelf: for going out the other night 


along Fleet Street, and having, out of 


curioſity, juſt entered into diſcourfe a 


a wandering female who was travelling 
the ſame way, a couple of fellows ad- 
vanced towards us, drew their ſwords, 
and cried out to each other—* A ſweat | 


_— 


extraordinary ſtrokeſman Mr. Sprightly, 
Fe is die den opinion,” tha” tome: of 
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AS you haye'taken'moſt o 
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thoſe fellows, who are employed as 
rubbers to this new-faſhioned' bagnio, 
have ſtruck a8 bold ſtrokes as ever he 
did ip bia, 2 

this four and twenty hours 


n, in order to diſpatch this epiſtl. 


7 


ſtances of human life into conf- 
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F 
* — 
w 


t extre 


able; that of being very good wives: If 
any of your correſpondents inquire” 
ouſe for an honeſ country gentle- 
, whoſe eſtate is hot dipped, and” 
wants a wife that can fave half his re- 
venue, and yet make a better figure than 
any of his neighbours of the ſame eſtate, 
with figer bred women, you ſhall have 
further notice from, Sir, your courteous: 
readers, ff. 
+ MaxTra Buoy: | 
+. DBBORAH THRESTY« 
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* are now or the 
w fixth book of Paneel 
ch the poet deſcribes the battle 7 


ation, and pregared him for it by 
eral paſſages in the preceding books. 

I omitted. quoting : thele paſſages in my 
obſervitions on the former books, hav- 
ing purpoſely reſerved them for the open - 


5 having raiſed bis reader's ex- 


ing ol this, the ſubjeſt of which gave 


oecaſion to them. The author's 1ma- 
ination. was ſo inflamed with this great 
ene of aQion, that wherever he ſpeaks 
f it, he riſes, if poſſible, above him- 
8; *hus. where he mentions Satan 
In the beginning of his poem. 


b - 


n the amishty Power 
Huld dende Arne from — ſky, 


Wird hidedob fais afd combuſtion, down 


To bottombeſs perditiomꝭ there to dwell 
In adamantinè chains and penal fire, 
__ n daty: thi n e to arms. 


pu have lirewiſe ſeveral * bins 
of i it in the infernal conference. 


Printe; 0 Chief bf many throned powers, | 


hit led th*embattfed Seraphim to War, 


os wal Tice and rüde the dire event, 1 


That with Tat overthrow and foul defent 
Shaft toft. us heav'nz and all this mighty hot 
Un horrible deſtruction lad thus lows — Th 
Bat ſee che angry victor hath recall dd! 
His miniſters of vengeance and ie 4 
2 wo, the gates of heav'n the ſulph'rous 


es * us in florm, 0 erhlown | hath laſd - 
Hery ſurge, that trom the precipice 
Of beav n xeceiv d us falling; and the thunder, 


Vith red 1 ghtnirg and inipetuous 


Perkin 1 ſpent his Mafte, and ceaſes no 
Te beHfow thiroꝰ tlie vaſt und doundleſs geep. 


There are ſever] other very bie 
- Images on the ſame ſubject in the firſt 
book, as alfo in the ſecond. 


— we fled amain, purſu'd and ſtrook 
With Heav'n's afflicting thunder, and be- 
ſought 
| The deep to ſhelter bs; this Hell then ſeem'd 
A refuge from thoſe wound 
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ur CALL EXBATTLED DEITIES To anus, e ee tion 


In thort, the enen $ an 
thing of tl He gs 50717 ſuch omay 


of greatneſs 7 terror as are . 
the ſubject. Awong ſeveral ot — 5 Sy 
cannot je Pome quoting that paſſag 


whos the er, who is. deſcribed — 
preſid ing over * ny 5 ants in the 
Ong. book. ol. 


Thu Satang and him — dean, | 
With falt ring ſpeech, and viſage incom 


Anſwer d I know thee, ſtranger, who th : | 
„ 100 
i hat mighty lesding angel, who of late 


25 Mad head againft e | King, thoogh 
<"overthrown,” oO 
© ] ſaw/and Heirs; for bs opts 


© Fled not i fitence thr e meer. Wg eg 


© With ruin upon ruin, rut on rut, 
* Confalion. wi worſe confounded; and Ons | 
gates 
Pour d out by million her nitrous bands 
c Perry, eh 


above e and i improving in Af ro 
to the concluſion of the Iliad. Milton 
fight of n is wrought. up with | 
L. uty. It is uſhered j in wirh we 

ſigns of wrath as are ſuitable to Qmni- 
rt engage- 
ment is carried on under a cope of 
fire, ocesfioned by the flights of innu- 
merable burning darts and arrows 7. The 


_ are diſcharged | from either hoſt. 


ſecond onſet is fill more terrible, as 5 f 
is filled with thoſe artificial thunders, 
71 ſeem to make the victory doubt- 
ful, and 3 a kind of con! ernation 
even in the good angels, This is fol- 
lowed by the tearing up of mountains 


and promontories ; till in the laſt place, 


the Meſſiah comes forth in the fulne(s 


| of, majeſty and 9 The pomp of 


his 


ps. 


" THE SPE 


| his appearance amidſt the roarings of his 
thunders, the flaſhes of his lightning, 
and the noiſe of his chariot- Wheels, 18 
deſcribed with the utmoſt flights of hu - 
man imagination. 
There is nothing in the firſt and laſt 
day's engagement which does not appear 
natural, and agreeable enough to the 
ideas moſt readers would conceive of a 
fight between two armies of angels. 
The ſecond day's engagement is apt 


to ſtartle an imagination, which has not god 


been raiſed and qualified for ſuch a de- 
_ ſcription; by the reading of the ancient 
poets, and of Homer in particular. It 
was certainly a very bold thought in 
our author, to aſeribe the firſt uſe of ar- 
tillery to the rebel- angels. But as ſuch 
- pernicious invention may be well ſup- 
poſed to have proceeded from ſuch au- 
thors, ſo it enters very properly into 
the thoughts of that being, who is all 
along deſcribed as aſpiring to the ma · 
jeſty of his Maker. Such engines were 
the only inſtruments he could have made 
uſe of to imitate thoſe thunders, that in 
all poetry, both ſacred and profane, are 
repreſented as the arms of the Almighty. 
The tearing up the hills was not alto- 
gether ſo daring a thought as the former. 
We are, in ſome meaſure, prepared for 
ſuch an incident by the deſcription of 
the giants war, which we meet with 
among the ancient poets. What ſtill 
made this eireumſtance the more proper 
for the poet's uſe, is the opinion of ma- 
ny learned men, that the fable of the 
giants war, which makes ſo great a 
noiſe in antiquity, and gave birth to the 
ſublimeſt deſcription in Heſiod's works, 


was an allegory founded gpon this very 
tradition of a fight between the 6850 dd 
bad angels, MY OY OAT APY. I» 


It may, perhaps, be worth while to 
conſider with what judgment Milton, 
in this narration, has avoided every 
thing that is mean and trivial in the de- 
ſeriptions of the Latin and Greek poets; 
and at the ſame time improved eve 


* : 
% £ 


t hint which he met with in their 
works upon this ſubſet. Homer, in 
that paſſage, which Longinus has cele- 
brated for it's ſublimeneſs, and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, 
tells us, that the giants threw Oſſa upon 
Olympus, and Pelion upon Offa. He 
adds-an epithet 10 Pelion (herigen 
which very much ſwells the idea, by 
bringing up to the reader's imagination 
all the woods that grew upon it. There 


7 


out by name theſe three remarkable 


other tears up mount Ida, with the river 


him with this mountain upon his ſhoul-⸗ 
ders, tells us that the river flowed down 
his back as he held it up in that poſture. 


that ſuch ideas ſavour more of burleſque, 


in this ſhort deſcription, improved by 


Es There are indeed ſo many wonderful 
ſtrokes of poets 


a place within the bounds of this pa 
' Roſcommon's Eſſay on Tranſlated Poe- 


ſome of the.maſter-ſtrokes of the faxth 
book of Paradiſe Loſt, though at the ſame 


noble author has net Ken notice of. - _ 


S 'S 


„ 


e rA TOR. 67 
is further a great beauty in his ſingling 


mountains, ſo. well known to the Greeks. 
This laſt is ſuch à beauty, as the ſcene 
of Milton's war could not poſſibly fur- 
niſh him with. Claudian, in his frag- 

ment upon the giants war, has given 
full ſcope to that wildneſs of imagina- 
tion which was natural to him. He tells 

us that the giants tore up whole-ilands _ 
by the roots, and threw them at the 
9. He deſcribes one of them in par- 
ticular taking vp Lemnos in his arms, 
and whirling it to the ſkies, with" al 
Vulcan's ſhop in the midſt of it. An- 


Enipeus, which ran down the ſides f 
it; but the poet not content to deſeribe 


It is viſible to every judicious reader, 


than of the ſublime. They proceed 
from a wantonneſs of imagination, and 
rather divert the mind than aftdnith it. 
Milton has taken every thing that is 
ſublime in theſe e es, and 

0 


compoſes oat of them the following great 
nat ver gs Pe RAPE NO 


4 


From their Foundations loos ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the ſeated hills, with all their 
ö 1 | * 1 4 0 5 12 


Rocks, waters, woods, and by the ſhaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hapds. 


We have the full majeſty of Homer 


the 2a 
it's puert e 1 

I éneed not point out the deſcription _ 
of the fallen angels ſeeing the 5 | 
tories hanging over their heads in fuch 

a dreadful manner, with the other num 
berleſs beauties in this book, which are 

ſo conſpicuous, that they cannot eſcapes 
the notice of the moſt ordinary reader. 


nation 
ities, 


of Claudian, without 


| in this book, and ſuch 
a_yarietyof fab me ideas, that it would 
have been impoſſible to fave given them 


Beſides that I find it in A. reat —. 4 | - Loh 
done tomy hand at the en of my Lord | * 


l 


try. I ſhall refer my reader thither fo 


time there are many others which that _ 


1 


o SOECTATOR. | . 
| louder than that of a whole army when 


Milton, notwithſtanding the ſublime 
enius he was maſter of, has in this 


hook drawn to his aſſiſtance all the helps 


he could meet with among the ancient 


| poets, The ſword of Michael, which 


makes ſo great a havock among the bad 
angels, was given him, we are told, out 


of the armory of God. 


— — ZBut the ſword 
Of Michael from the armory of God - 
Wasgiv'n him temper'd ſo, that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met 
The ſword of Satan, with ſteep force to ſmite 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſheer 


This paſſage is a copy of that in Vir- 
gil, wherein the poet tells us, that the 
ſword: of ZEneas, which was given him 


by a deity, broke into pieces the ſword 


of Turnus, which came from a mortal 


_ forge. As the moral in this place is 


divine, ſo by the way we may obſerve, 
that the beſtowing on a man who is fa- 


voured by Heaven ſuch an allegorical 


weapon, is very conformable to the old 
eaſtern way of thinking. Not only Ho- 


mer has'made uſe of it, but we find the 


Jewiſh hero in the book of Maccabees, 


who had fought the battles of the choſen 
people with ſo much glory and ſucceſs, 


receiving in his dream a ſword from the 
band of the prophet Jeremiah. The 
following paſſage, wherein Satan is de- 
ſcribed as wounded by the fword of 


Michael, is in imitation of Homer. 


The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 
 Paſs'd thro' him; but thꝰ ethereal ſubſtance 
b clos'd, 3 £ 5 15 0 

Not long divifiblez and from the gaſh 

A ſtream of nectarous humour iſſuing flow'd 
Sanguine, ſuch as celeſtial ſpirits may bleed, 
And all his armour flain'd=— 1 


. 


Homer tells us in the ſame manner, 


that upon Diomedes wounding the gods 
there flowed from the Wound an ichor, 
or pure kind of blood, which was not 


bred from mortal viands; and that 
though the pain was exquiſitely great, - 
the wound ſoon cloſed up and healed in 


thoſe beings who are veſted” with im- 
F oo, 5 
I queſtion not but Milton, in his de- 
ſcriphon of his furious Moloch flying 
from the battle, and bellowing with the 


wound he had received, had his eye on 


Mars in the Iliad; who, upon his being 
woundled, is repreſented as retiring out 


of the fight, and making an outcry 


- the 


i 


it wo" the charge. Homer adds, that 

recks and "Trojans, ho were en- 
gaged in a general battle, were terrified 
on each fide with the bellowing of this 
wounded deity. The reader will eaſily 
obſerve how Milton has kept all the 
horror of this image, without running 
into the ridicule of it. | 


— Where the might of Gabriel fought, 
And with fierce enſigns pierc'd the drep array 


Of Moloch, furious king; who him defy d, 


And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy One of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous; but anon 


Down cloven to the waift, with ſhatter'd arms 


And uncouth pain fled bellowing——— 
| Milton has likewiſe raiſed his deſerip- 


tion in this book with many, images 


taken out of the poetical parts of, Scrip- 


ture. The Meſſiah's chariot, as I have 


befere taken notice, is formed upon a 
viſion of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius ob- 
ſerves, has very much in him of Ho- 


. mer's ſpirit in the poetical parts of his 


prophecy. —_ 5 | 
The following lines, in that glorious 


- commiſſion which is given the Meſſiah 


to ex tirpate the hoſt of rebel angels, are 
drawn from a ſublime paſſage in the 
Plalms. F 


Go then thon Mightieſt in thy Fathers might, 
Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels, 


That ſhake heavns baſis ; bring forth all 


| my war, 8 5 N 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms, 
Gird on thy ſword on thy puiſſant thigh. 


The reader will eaſily diſcover many 
other ſtrokes of the tame, nature. 5 
There is no queſtion but Milton had 
heated his imagination with the fight of 


the gods in Homer, before he entered 


into this engagement of the angels. 


Homer there gives us a ſcene of men, 


heroes and gods, mixed together in 


battle. Mars animates the-contending 


Armies, and lifts up his voice in ſucha 
manner, that it is heard diſtinctly amis 


all the ſhouts and confiiſion of the fight. 


Jupiter at the ſame time thunders over 
their heads; while Neptune raiſes ſuch 
a tempeſt, that the whole field of battle 


and all the tops of the mountains ſhake 


about them. The poet telis us, that 
Pluto himſelf, whoſe habitation was in 
the very centre of be earth, was fo af- 
frighted at tie ſhiuck, that ke leapt from 

; N nis 
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his throne; Homer afterwards deſcribes - Notwithſtanding the Meſſiah appears 
Vulcan as pouring down a ſtorm of fire. oloathed with ſo much terror and ma- 
upon the river Xanthus, and Minerva jeſty, the poet has ſtill found means to 
as throwing a rock at Mars; who, he make his readers conceive an idea of 
tells us, covered ſeven aores in his fall. him, beyond what he himſelf is able to 
. his beats. describes. n, e eee 
of the gods every thing that is great and „„ py Sls To Yr 
eee nature, Milton has filled his Yet half. bis Groogth be gat. wor frets, buy 
fight of good aud bad angels with all. Eis thunder in mid volley; for he meant 
the like circumitances of horror. The 75 mid voie ; For NE meant 
ſhout of armies, the 2 _ brazen | 8 tg N but root them out of heaven. 
chariots, the hurling of rocks and moun- x,, a word, Milton's genius N 
_ tains, the earthquake, the fire, the thun- was ſo great 18 itſelf, 2 10 use 
der, are all of them employed to lift up ened by all the helps of learning, ap. 
the reader's imagination, and give him a ars in this book every way equal to 
ſuitable idea of fo great an action. With þ;- ſubject, which was the moſt ſublime 
what art has the poet repreſented the that could enter into the cheuhes of 's 
As he knew all the arts of a. 


whole body of the earth trembling, even poet. 
e ones Fecving the mind, he knew it was ne- 


before it was created! 

| ape All heaven ceſſary to give it certain reſting- places 
Reſounded, and had earth been then, all earth and opportunities of recovering itſeif 
Had to her centre ſhook — from time to time: he has therefore with 
. ee 5 great addreſs interſperſed ſeveralſpeeches, 

reflections, ſimilitudes, and the like re. 

liets, to diverſify his narration, and eaſe 
the attention of the reader, that he might 
come freſh to his great action, and by 
N fuch a contraſt of ideas, have a more 

Under his burning wheels, 1iVElY. take of the nobjer” paris 'of his 
The ſtedfaſt Empyrean ſhook throughout, deſcription. . wel wy 

All but the throne itſelf of God e ee 159 x. 


. 
* 


1 


In how ſublime and juſt a manner 
does he afterwards deſcribe the whole 
heaven ſhaking under the wheels of the 

 Meffiah's chariot, with that exception 

to the throne of God! | 15 


— 


No ccCxXxIV. MONDAY, MARCH 24, 


— LT, IN suo GENT AI, UNUMQUEMQUE NOS TUN QUAST QUEN= 
DAM ESSE ROSCIUM, DIXISTIQUE NON TAN EA QUE RECTA ESSENT PROBART, 


QUAM du PRAVA SUNT FASTIDIIS ADHERESCERE,. © 
Ne Rn ia og ad Ripw? =» +: 543 : Cxctno vs Gru. 


1 


YOU WOULD HAVE EACH OF US BE A KIND OF ROSCIUS IN HIS WAY; AND vo 
HAVE SAID, THAT MEN ARE NOT so MUCH PLEASED WITH WHAT IS RIGHT, 


im 1 4 ” o 


AS DISGUSTED AT WHAT IS WRONG. 


12 is very natural to take for our 
whole lives a light impreſſion of a 


thing, which at firit fell into contempt 


with us for want of conſideration. The 
real uſe of a certain qualification (which 


the wiſer part of mankind look upon as 


at beſt an indifferent thing, and gene- 
rally a frivolous circumſtance) ſhews 


the ill conſequence of fuch prepoſſeſſions. 
What I mean, is the art, ſkill, aecom- 
pliſhment, or whatever you will call it, 


of dancing. I knew a gentleman of 


great abilities, who bewaiſed the want 


of this part of his education to the end 


n 


of a very honourable life. He obſerved 


that there was not gccafion for the com- 
mon ule of great talents; that they are 


but ſeidon in demand; and that theſe very 


great talents were otten rendered uſeleis 
to a man for want of ſmall attainments. 
A good mien (a becoming motion, geſ- 


but even theſe would be highly more 
gracetul in their carriage, if what they do 


trom the force of nature were confirmed 


and heightened from the force of reaſon. 
To one who has not at all con ſidered it, 
to mention the force of reaſon on ſuch a 


ſubject, will appear fantaltieal z but 
when you have a litcle attended 16 it, an 


4Qz 


ture and aſpeët) is natural to ſome men N 
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aſſembly of men will have quite another 


view: and they will tell you, it is evi- 
dent from plain and infallible rules, why 
this man with thoſe beautiful features 
and well faſhioned perſon, is not ſo 
agreeable as he who ſits by him. without 
any of thoſe advantages. When we 
read we do it without any exerted act of 


memory that preſents the ſnape of the 


letters; but habit makes us do it me- 
chanically, without ſtaying, like chil- 
ren, to recolle& and join thoſe letters. 

man who has not had the regard of 


5 his geſture in any part of his education, 


will find himſelf unable to act wſth free- 


dom before new company, as a child 
: that is but now learning would be to 
read without beſitation. It is for the 


advancement of the pleaſure we receive 


in deus agreeable to each other in ordi - 


nary life, that one would wiſh dancing 


were generally underſtood as conducive 


as it a to to-a.proper-deportment in 
matters that appege. the 


A man 


whether a man ever learnt to know 


what is the true harmony and compoſure, 


of his limbs and countenance. Who- 


ever has ſeen Booth, in the character of 


yrrhus, march to his throne to receive 
Oreſtes, is convinced that majeſtic and 


great conceptions” are expreſſed in the 


very ſtep; but perhaps, though no other 
man could perform that incident as well 


as he does, he himſelf would do it with 


a yet greater elevation, were he a dancer. 
This is ſo dangerous a ſubje& to treat 


' with gravity, that I ſhall not at preſent 


enter into it any furtherz but the author 
of the following letter has treated it in 
the eſſay he ſpeaks of in ſuch a manner, 


that I am beholden to him for a reſolu- 


tion, that I will never hereafter think 


meanly of any thing, until I have heard 


what they who have another opinion of 
« OG 
it have to ſay in it's defence. 
MR. SPECTATOR, „„ 
GIN CE there are ſcarce any of - the 
arts and ſciences that have not been 


recommended to the world by the pens 


of fome of the profeſſors, maſters, or 
lovers of them, whereby the uſefulneſs, 
excellenc, - and benefit ariſing from 


T HE SPECT ATOR. 
them, both as to the ſpeculative and 


e moſt remote 


} 


practical part, have been made public, 


to the great advantage and improvement 


of ſuch arts and ſciences; why ſhould 
dancing, an art celebrated by the an- 
cients in ſo extraordinary a manner, be 
totally neglected by the moderns, and 
left deſtitute of any pen to recommend 
it's various excellencies and ſubſtantial 


merit to mankind?ꝰ 3 5 
The low ebb to which dancing is now 


fallen, is altogether owing to this fi- 
lence. - The art is eſteemed only as an 
amufing trifle; it lies altogether uncul- 


tivated, and is r fallen under 
it 


the imputation of illiterate and me- 
chanic: and as Terence, in one of his 


prologues, complains of the rope -dancers 


en all the ſpectators from his play, 
ſo may we well ſay, that capering and 
tumbling is now preferred to, and ſup- 
plies the place of juſt and regvlar danc- 
ing on our theatres. It is therefore, in 
my opinion, high time that ſome one 
ſhould come to it's aſſiſtance, and relieve 


it from the many groſs and growing 


errors. that have crept into it, and over- 
caſt it's real beauties; and to ſet dancing 
in it's true light, would ſhew the uſe. 


fulneſs and eleganey of it, with the plea- 
ſure and inſtruction produced from it: 


and alfo lay dewn ſome fundamental 
rules, that might ſo tend to the improve- 
ment of it's profeſſors, and information 
of the ſpectators, that the'firſt might be 
the better enabled to perform, and the 


latter rendered more capable of judging, 


what is (if there be any thing) valu- 
able in this art. . 
. To encourage, therefore, ſome inge - 
nious pen capable of ſo generous an un- 
dertaking, and in ſome meaſure to re- 
lieve dancing from the diſadvantages it 
at preſent les under, I, who teach to 
dance, have attempted a ſmall treatiſe 


as an eſſay towards an hiſtory of danc- 
ing; in which I have enquired into it's 


antiquity, original, and uſe, and ſhewn 
what eſteem — 5 ancients had for it: I 
have likewiſe conſidered the nature and 
perfection of all it's ſeveral Pres, and 
how beneficial and delightful it is, both 
as a qualification and an exerciſe; and 
endeavoured: to anſwer all objections 
that have been maliciouſly raiſed againſt 
it. I have proceeded to give an account 
of the particular dances of the Greeks 
and Romans, whether religious, war- 


like, or civil; and taken particular no- 
tice of. that part of dancing * | 


* 
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the ancient ſtage, and in which the pan- which produced ſonnds that were con- 

' tomirhes had ſo great a ſhare; nor have ſonants : as, that two ſtrings of the 
I been wanting in giving an hiſtorical ſame ſubſtance and tenſion, the on ba- 
account of ſome particular maſters ex- ing double the length of the other, gave 
cellent in that ſurprizing art. After that interval Which is e | 
which 1 have advanced fome obſerva- or an eighth; the ſame was alſo effected 
tions on the modern dancing, both as from two ſtrings of the ſame length and 

do the ſtage, and that part of it, fo ab- ſeze, the one having four times the ten- 
* dſolutely neceſſary for the qualification of ſion of the other,. By theſe ſteps, from 

_ gentlemen and hadirs; and have con- ſo mean a beginning, did this great man 
cluded with ſome: ſhort remarks on the reduce, what was before only noiſe, to 

origin and progreſs of the character by one of the moſt delightful ſciences, hy 
which dances are writ down, and com- marrying it to the mathematics; and by 
municated to one maſter from another. that means cauſed it to be one of the 
If ſome great genius after this would moſt abitra&t and demonſtrative of ſci- 
ariſe, and advance this art to that per- ences. Who knows therefore but mo- 
feftion-it ſeems capable of receiving, tion, whether decorous or repreſentative, 
what might not be enpected from it? may not (as it ſeems highly probable it 
For if we conſider: the origin of arts and may) be taken into conſideration by 
ſciences, we ſhall find that ſome of them - ſome perſon capable of reducing it into 
took riſe. from beginnings fo mean and a regular ſcience, though not ſo demon 
unpromiſing, that it is very wonderful ftrative as that proceeding from ſbunds, 
to think that ever ſuch ſurprizing &ruc- yet ſufficient to entitle it -to a place 
tures ſhould have been raiſed upon ſuch among the magnified arts? es 
ordinary foundations. But. what can-— Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have 
not a great genius effect? Who would. declared yourſelf viſitor: of dancing- © 
have thought that. the clangorous noiſe ſchools, and this being an undertaking- 

of a ſmith's hammer ſhould have given which more immediately reſpects them, 
the firit riſe to muſic. ?; Vet Macrobius I think myſelf indiſpenſabſy obliged, 
in his ſecond book relates that Pytha- before I proceed to the publication * e 

ras, in paſſing by a ſmith's ſhop, my eſlay, to aſk your advice, and hold is 
Ln that the ſounds proceeding from abſolutely neceſſary to have your appro- 
the haminers were either more grave or bation; and in order to recommend my 
acute, according to the different weights treatiſe to the peruſal of the parents of | 
of the hathmers. The philoſopher, to ' ſuch as learn to dance, as well as to the 
improve this hint, ſuſpends different young ladies, to whom, as viſitor, yo 
weights by ſtrings of the ſame bigneſs, ought to be guardian. I am, Sir, your 
and found in like manner that the ſounds moſt humble ſervant, © I 5 


anſwered to the weights. This being 8 N | 1 
diſcovered, he finds out thoſe numbers W 8 ; 17 12 25 . 5 T 
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. TUESDAY, MARCH 25. 
'RESPICERE EXEMPLAR VITAE MORUMQUE JUBEBO + | 
 DOCTUM IMITATOREM, ET VERAS HINC DUCERE VOCES. 
„„ | wy b Hos. 
THESE ARE THE LIKEST COPIES, WHICH ARE Dx ½eͤ | 
- FROM THE ORIGINAL OF HUMAN LIFE, 1 55 N 
e N 33 RoscoMMoN. 
ME fd Sir Roger de 8 _ © the Committee, which I ſhould noet 
when we laſt met together at the © have gone to neither, had not I been 
club, tald me that he had a great mind © told before hand; that it was a 
to ſee the new tragedy with me} afſur- Church of- England comedy.” He 
ing me, at the ſame time, that he had then proceeded to enquire of me who this 
not been at a . twenty years. diſtreſſed mother was; and upon hearing 
© The laſt I ſaw, faid Sir Roger, * was that the was Heftor's widow, he told 
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me that her huſband was a brave man, 


w 


4 


: and that when he was a ſchool-boy he 


had read his life at the end of the dic- 
tionary. My friend aſked me, in the 


next place, if there would not be ſome 


danger in coming home late, in caſe the 
Mohocs ſhould be abroad. I affure. 


you, ſays he, I thought I had fallen 


c jnto their hands laſt night; for I ob- 
« ſerved two or three luſty black men 


that followed me half way up Fleet 


Street, and mended their pace behind 


me, in proportion as I put on to get 


© away from them. You mutt know, 
continued the knight with a ſmile, © I 
© fancied they had a mind to hunt me; 
for I remember an honeft gentleman 
© jn my neighbourhood, who was ſerved 


_ © ſuch a trick in King Charles the Se- 

© cond's time, for which reaſon he has 

- © not ventured himſelf in town ever 
© fince. I might have ſhewn them very 


good ſport, had*-this been their de- 
5 64 for as I am an old fox-hunter, 
I ſhould have turned and dodged, and 


© have played them a thouſand tricks 


© they had never ſeen in their lives be- 
fore. 
gentlemen had any ſuch intention, they 
did not fucceed very well in it: -* for 
© threw them out,” ſays he, *atthe end 
© of Norfolk Street, where I doubled 


c the corner and got ſhelter in my lodg- 
_ ©'ings before they could imagine what 


got the fore-wheels mended.” 


© was become of me. However, ſays 
the knight, if Captain Sentry will 


* make one with us to-morrow night, 


© and you will both of you call upon me 
© about four o'clock, that we may be 
© at the houſe before it is full, I. will 
© have my own coach in readineſs. to 
© attend you, for John tells me he has 


The Captain, who did not fail to 
meet me there at the appointed hour, 
bid Sir Roger fear nothing; for that he 


had put on the ſame ſword which he 


made ule of at the battle of Steenkirk. 
Sir Roger's ſervants, and among the 


reſt my old friend the butler, had, 1 


found, provided themſe]ves with good 


: _ oaken plants, to attend ,their maſter 
When we had 


upon this occaſion. | 
laced him in his coach, with myſelf at 
hin left-hand, the captain before him, 


and his butler at the head of his foot- 


men in the rear, we convoyed him in 
ſafety to the play-houſe, where, after. 


baving marched up the entry in good 
order, the captain and I went in with 


ſtood up 


marks, - becauſe I looked upon the 


Sir Roger added, that if theſe 


THE 8PECTATOR, 


him, and ſeated him betwixt us in the 
pit. As ſoon as the houſe was full, 
and the candles. lighted, my old friend 
and looked about him with 
that pleaſure, which a mind ſeaſoned 
with humanity naturally feels in itſelf, 
at the fight of a multitude of people who 
ſeem pleaſed with one another, and par- 
take of the ſame common entertainment. 
I could not but fancy to myſelf, as the | 
old man ſtood up in the middle of the 
pit, that he made a very proper center 
to a tragic audience. n the enter- 
ing of Pyrrhus, the knight told me that 
he did not believe the King of France 
himfelf had a better ſtrut. I was indeed 
very attentive to my old friend's re- 
m as 
a piece of natural criticiſm,” and was _ 
well pleaſed to hear him, at the con- 


, 
\ 
” 


cluſion of almoſt every ſcene, telling 


me that he could not imagine how the 
play would end. One while he appeared 


much concerned for Andromache; and 
a little while after as much for Her- 
mione; and was extremely puzzled to 
think what would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger ſaw Andromache's 
obſtinate refuſal to her lover's: impor. 


I tunities, he whiſpered me in the car, 


that he was ſure ſhe would never have 
him; to which he added, with a more 
than ordinary vehemence—* You can- 
©. not imagine, Sir, what it is to have 
© to do with awidow.* Upon Pyrrhus's 
threatening afterwards to leave her, the 
knight ſhook his head and muttered to 
himſelf— Ay, do if you can. This 
t. dwelt ſo much upon my friend's 
imagination, that at the cloſe of the 
third act, as I was thinking of ſome- 


thing elſe, he whiſpered me in the ea — 
FTheſe widows, Sir, are the moſt per- 
< verſe creatures in the world, 


But 
pray, ſays he, © you that area critic, 
is the play according to your dramatic 
C _— as you call e or 
5 e in tragedy always talk to 

6 e "Why, "Dos is not a 
“ ſingle ſentence in this play that I do 
© not know the meaning of. . 

The fourth act very luckily begun 
before I had time to give the old gentle- 
man an anſwer: * Well, ſays the 
knight, fitting down with great ſatiſ- 
faction, I ſuppoſe we are now to ſee 
fHector's gbok. He then renewed 
his attention, and, from time to time, 
fell a praiſing the widow. He made, 
indeed, a Hitle miſtake as to one of her 
+ Pad | Pages, 


* 


with | 
thought his friend Pylades was a very 


_ fays he, though he ſpeaks but 


pages, whom, at his firſt entering, 
took for Aſtyanax; but quickly ſet him 


ſelf right in-that particular, /t ough, at 
- the ſame time, he owned he ſhould have 


been very glad to have ſeen the little 


boy, who, ſays he, muſt needs be a fine 


child by the account that is given of 
him. Upon Hermione's going off with 
a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave 
a loud clap, to which Sir Roger added 
©. On my word, a notable young bag - 
6 i; 8 


As there was a very remarkable 


ſilence and ſtillneſs in the audience dur- 


ing the whole action, it was natural for 


them to take the opportunity of the in- 


tervals between the acts, to expreſs 
their opinion of the plavers and of their 
reſpective parts. Sir Roger hearing a 
cluſter of them praiſe Oreſtes, ſtruck in 
them, and told them, that he 


ſenſible man; as they were afterwards 


_applauding Pyrrhus, Sir ago el Jug in 


yows” ; 
little, 


a ſecond time: And let me te 


I like the old fellow in whiſkers as 
« well as any of them.“ Captain Sentry 


| ſeeing two or three wags; who ſat near 


us, lean with an attentive ear towards 


1 ? 


, 


| No 


7 


he 
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— 7 AMENT PERITSSE PUDOREM j : 
CYNCTIPENE PATRES: EA CUM REPREHENDERE CONER, 8 
C GRAVIS sorus, QUE DoCTUS ROSCIUS EGIT ; — 

VEL QUIA NIL RECTUM, NISI Cop PLACUITT 81BI, DUCUNTz 
VEL QUIA TURPE PUTANT PARERE MINORIBUS, ZT QUE 
IMBERBES DIDICERE, SENES PERDENDA FATERT. © 


IMITATED. 


„ 
Sir Roger, and fearing left they ſhould. 
e knight, — — hin by the 
elbow, and whiſpered ſomething in hi 
ear, that laſted till the opening of the. 
fifth act. The knight was wonderfully 
attentive to the account which Oreſtes 
gives of Pyrrhus's death; and at the 


- concluſion. of it, told me it was ſuch a 


bloody piece of work, that he was glad 
it was not done upon the ſtage, Seeing 
afterwards Oreſtes in his raving fit, he 
grew more than ordinary ſerious, and 
took occaſion to. moralize (in his way) - 
upon an evil conſcience; adding, that 


Oreſtes, in his madnels, looked as if he 


ſaw ſomething. - IP 
As we were the firſt that came into 
the houſe, ſo we were the laſt that went 
out of it; being reſolved to have a clear 
paſſage for our old friend, whom we 
did not care to venture among the juſt- 
ling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out 


fully ſatisfied with his entertainment, 


and we guarded him to bis lodging- in 
the ſame manner that we brought him 
to the play-houſe; being highly pleaſed, 
for my own part, not only with the per- 
formance of the excellent piece which 
had been preſented, but with the ſatiſ- 
faction which it had given the old man. 


Lava 


\ 


- Hom, Er. 1. L» 2. v. 80. 


odr TRAGIC 8ENTENCE IF 1 DARE DERIDE, ' 
WHICH BETTER TON'S GRAVE ACTION DIGNIFY'D, 
on WELL=MOUTH'D BOOTH WITH EMPHASIS PROCLAIMS, 
(THOVGH BUT, PERHAPS, A MUSTER-ROLL OF NAMES) | gigs 
, . NOW WILL OUR FATHERS RISE VP IN a RAG, %%% ey ie 


AND SWEAR, ALL SHAME 1S LOST IN GEORGE'S AGE ! 


5 ö $ | * : 
: 2 * 


| You'D THINK, NO FOOLS DISGRAC'D THE FORMER REIGN, - 8 
DID NOT SOME GRAVE EXAMPLES YET REMAIN, - „ 
WHO SCORN A LAD SHOULD TEACH HIS FATHER SKILL, 


Py 


AND, HAVING ONCE BEEN WRONG, WILL BE $0 8TILL. 


Por x. 


15 un. erxeraron, ; ET an 
As you are the daily endeavourer to 
promote learning and good ſenſe, 


I think myſelf obliged to ſuggeſt to your 


conſideration whateyer may promote or 
Prejudice them. There is an evil which 
"A ne 88 P42; „ I „ ** F 


\ 
Us 


has prevailed from generation to gene- 

ration, which grey hairs and tyrannical 

cuſtom continue to ſupport; I hope your 

ſpectatorial authority will give a ſezſon- 

able check to the ſpread of the-infetion; 

I mean old men's overbearing ns” | 
a T M792 ö — 


attacks of contradiction. 
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eſt ſenſe of their juniors by the mere 
force of ſeniority; fo that for a youn 
man in the bloom of life and vigour o 

to give a reaſonable contradiction to 
bis elders; is eſteemed an unpardonable 
inſolence, and regarded as a reverſing 
the deerees of nature. I am a young 
man, I confeſs, yet I honour the grey 
head as much as any one; however, 
when in company with old men I hear 
them ſpeak obſcurely, or reaſon pre- 
. poſterouſly, (into which abſurdities pre- 
zudice, pride, or intereſt, will ſometimes 
throw the wiſeſt) I count it no crime to 
rectify their reaſonings, unleſs conſci- 
. ence muſt truckle to ceremony, and truth 
fall a facrifice to complaiſance. 
ſtrongeſt arguments are enervated, and 
the brighteſt evidence diſappears, before 


thoſe tremendous reaſonings and daz-, 


Aling diſcoveries of venerable old age: 
© You ate young giddy-headed fellows, 
c, you have not yet had experience of the 
© world.” Thus we young folks find our 
ambition cramped, and our lazineſs in- 
dulged, fince, while young, we have 
little room to difplay ourſelves; and, 
when old, the weakneſs of nature muſt 
- paſs for ſtrength of ſenſe, and we hope 
that hoary heads will raiſe us above the 
Now, Sir, as 
you would enliven our activity in the 


urſuit of learning, take our caſe into 


. conſideration; and, with a gloſs on brave 
Elihu's ſentiments, aſſert the rights of 


youth, and prevent the pernicious en- - 


croachments of age. The generous rea- 
. ſonings of that gallant youth would 
adorn your paper; and I beg you would 
inſert them, not doubting but that they 
will give good entertainment to the moſt 
_ intelligent of your readers: | 


So theſe three men ceaſed to anſwer 


% 2.25 Sr. 


© had found no anſwer, and yet had con- 
demned Job. Now Elihu had waited 
« till Job had ſpoken, becauſe they were 
* elder than he. When Elihu ſaw 
there was no anſwer in the mouth of 
© © theſe three men, then his, wrath was 
« kindled. . And Elihu, the on. of Ba- 
© rachel the Buzite, anſwered and ſaid 


The 
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AI am young, and ye are very old 

%  wherefore I h afp, wing ee 
% ſhew you mine opinion- I ſaid, 
% Days ſhould ſpeak, and multitude of 
« years ſhould teach wiſdom. But 
c there is a ſpirit in man, and the in- 
“ ſpiration of the Almighty giverh them 
© underſtanding. Great men are · not 
« always wiſe: neither do the aged 
% underſtand judgment. Therefore I 
& faid Hearken to me, I alſe will 


« ſhew mine opinion. Behold I waited - 
« for your words ; I gave ear'to your 


“ reaſons, whilft you ſearched out what 
5% to ſay. | Yea, I attended unto you, 
© and behold there was none of you 


it that convinced Job, or that anſwered 


& his words; left ye tho 8 ſay, We 
& have found out dom f od thruſt- 
c eth him down, not man. Now he hath 
© not directed his words againſt me: 
“% neither will I anſwer him with your 


% ſpeeches. They were amazed; they 


© anſwered no more: they left off ſpeak- 
% ing. When I had waited (for they 
4 ſpake not, but ſtood ſtill and anſwer- 


ec ed no more) I faid—T will anſwer 


ce alſo my part, I alſo will ſhew mine 
© opinion. 
ec the ſpirit within me conſtraineth me. 
« Behold, my belly is as wine which 


© hath no vent, it is ready to burſt like 
© new bottles. I will ſpeak that I may 
te be refreſhed :. I will open my lips and 


« anſwer. Let me not, I pray you, 
% accept any man's perſon, neither let 
«© me give flattering titles unto man. 
« For I know not to give flatterin 


titles; in ſo doing my Maker would 


« ſoon take me away.” 

' MR, SPECTATOR, 

1 Have formerly read with great ſatiſ- 
faction your papers about idols, and 

the behaviour of gentlemen in thoſe 

coffee-houſes< where women officiate, 

and impatiently waited to ſee you take 

India and china ſhops into conſidera- 


tion: but ſince you have paſſed us over 
in ſilence, either that you have not as 


yet thought us worth-your notice, or 


y that the grievances we lie under have 


eſcaped your diſcerning eye, I muſt 
make my complaints to you, and am 


encouraged to do it, becauſe you ſeem 
a little at leiſure at this preſent writing. 


I am, dear Sir, one of the top china- 
women about town; and, though I ſay 


it, keep as good things, and receive a8 
fine company, as any o* this end of the 
3) een 5 n, 


For I am full of matter; 


* 


, — on 
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wifely maids. Well, after all this 


f * 


| town, let the other be who the wills in 


ſhort, I am in a fair way to be eaſy, 
were it not for a club of female Rakes, 


who under pretence of taking their in- 
nocent rambles, forſooth, and diverting 
the ſpleen, ſeldom fail to plague me 
twice or thriee a day to cheapen tea, or 


buy a ſkreen. What elſe ſhould they 


© mean?? as they often repeat it. Theſe 
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racket and clutter, this is too dear, that 
is their averſion; another thing is charm - 


ing, but not wanted: the ladies are cured 
of the ſpleen, but Iam not a ſhilling the 


better for it. Lord! what ſigniſies one 
poor pot of tea, conſidering the trouble 


they put me to? Vapours, Mr. Spec- 


tator, are terrible things; for though I 


Rakes are your idle ladies of faſhion, am not poſſeſſed by them myſelf, I ſuf- 


who, having nothing to do, employ 
themſelves in tumbling over my ware. 
One of theſe no-cuſtomers (for by the 
way they: ſeldom or never buy any 
thing) calls for a ſet of tea diſhes, an- 
other for a baſon, a third for my beſt 
green tea, aer to the punch - bow], 
there is ſcarc® a piece in my ſhop but 
muſt be diſplaced, and the whole agree - 
able architecture diſordered; ſo that I 
can compare them to nothing but to 
the night-goblins that take a pleaſure 
to overturn the diſpaſition of plates and 
diſhes in the kitchens of your houſe- 
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 *FINGIT EQUUM TENA DOCILEM CERVICE 
' IRE VIAM QUAM MONSTRAT EQUES 


fer more from them than- if I were. 


Now I muſt beg you to admoniſn all 


ſuch day-goblins to make fewer viſits, 
or to be leſs troubleſome when they 
come: to. one's ſhop; and to convince 
them that we honeſt ſhopkeepers bave 


lomething better to do, than to cure 
folks of the vapours gratis, A young 


ſon of mine, a ſchool- boy, is my ſeere · 
tary, fo I hope you will make allow- 
ances. I am, Sir, your conſtant teader, 
and very humble ſervant, fo 
 _. "REBECCA THE DISTRESSED. 
Malen Tar df, ni ents 


ü ·˙ hen 
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* TRE JOCKEY TRATNS THE YOUNG AND TENDER HORSE, 


WHILE YET 80FT-MOUTH'D, AND-BREEDS HIM T0 TH 


Tm bs received a third letter 
L from the gentleman, who has already 
given to the pubhc two eſſays upon edu- 
cation. As his thoughts ſeem to be 
very juſt and new upon this ſubject, I. 
ſhall communicate them to the reader. 
JF 1 had not been hindered by ſome 
"extraordinary. buſineſs, I ſhould have 
ſent you ſooner my further thoughts 
upon education. You may. pleale to 
remember that in my laſt letter I-en- 


815 


deavoured to give the beſt reaſons that 


could be urged in favour of a private 
or public education. Upon the whole, 
it may perhaps be thought that I ſeemed 
rather inclined to the latter, though at 


71 JQadncns 
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boys might be made to improve in vir- 


tue, as they advance in letters. 


I know that in moſt of our public 


ſchools vice is puniſhied and diſcourage 


is far from being ſufficient, unleſs ous 
pourh are at the ſame time taught to 


orm a right judgment of things, and to 


know what is properly virtue. 
To this end, whenever they read the 
lives and actions of ſuch men as have 


been famous in heir generation, it 


ſhould not be thought enough to make 


them barely underſtand ſo many Greek 


or Latin ſentences, but they ſhould be 
aſked their opinion of ſuch an action or 


ſaying, and obliged to give their reaſons 
"why. they 3 to be 


d or bad. 


ed, whenever it is found out; but this 


# 


By this means they would. inſepſübiy 
arrive at proper notions of courage, 
temperance, hond ur and juſtice. _ 
There muſt be great care taken how - 
the example of any particular perſon is 
recommended to them os ead 


the ſame time I confeſſed that virtue, 

- Which ought to be our firſt and princi- 
pal care, was more uſually acquired in 
JG 

'I intend therefore, in this letter, to 


— 


offer at methods, by which I conceive 


. 1 


il 
»Y 
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df ich they ought to be taught where - 
in ſuch a man, though great in ſome 

e&s, was weak and faulty in others. 
For wunt of this caution, a boy is often 
ſo dazzled with the tuſtre of a great 
character, that he conſounds it's heau · 
ties with it's blemiſhes, and looks even 


upon the faulty part of it with an eye 


of admiration. , | 


I have often wonderel bow Alexan- 


der, who was naturally of a generous 


and merciful diſpoftion, came to be 


guilty of ſo barbarous an action as that 


_ of dragging the igovernor of à town 


after his charidt. Ik now this is gene 


rally aſeribed to his paſſion for Homer: 


but I fately met with à paſſage in. Plu- 
tarch, Which, if I am not very much 


miſtaken, ſtill'gives vs atclearer 5 


into the motives of this action. P 

tarch tells us, that Alexander in his 
youth had a maſter named Lyſimachus, 
who, though he was a man Geſtitute of 
all politeneſs, ingratiated himſelf both 


with Philip and his pupil, and became 


the ſecond man at court, by calling the 
king Peleus; the prince. Achilles, and 
bimſelf Phoenix. It is nb wonder if 
Alexander, having been thus uſed not 


only to admire, but to perſonate Achil- 
les, ſhould think it;glorious to imitate 
him in this piece of cruelty and extra- 


vagance. nt! Eo 

To carry this thought yet further, I 
mail ſubmit it to your conſideration, 
whether, inſtead of a theme or copy of 
verſes, which are the uſual exercifes, as 
they are called in the fchool phrafe, it 
would not be more proper that a boy 


ſhould be taſked once or twice a'week 


to wiite down his opinion of ſuch per- 
tons and things as occur to him in his 
reading; that he mould deſcarit upon 
the actions of Turnus or ZEneas, ſhew 
wherein they excelled or were defective, 


© . cenſure or approve any particular ac- 
Von, obſerve how it might have been 


carried to a greater degree of perfection, 
and how it exceeded or fell ſhort of an- 
otl.er. He might at the lame time mark 
what was moral in any ſpeech; and how 
Far it agreed with the character of the 


- perſon ſpeaking. This exertite would 


foon ſtrengthen his judgment in what 


is blameable or praife-worthy, and give 


him an early ſeaſoning of morality. 


Next to thoſe examples which may be 
met with in books, I very much approve 


Horace's way of ſetting before youth 


the infamous or honowable characters 
20 . | N 
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of their cotemporarizs: that poet tells 
us, this was the method his father made 


uſe of to incline him to any particular 
virtue, or give him an averſion to any 
particular vice. If, ſays Horace, 
my father adviſed me to live within 
© bounds, and be contented with the 
© fortune he ſnould leave me: Do not 
vou ſee, ſays he, “the miſerable 


ec condition of :Burrus, and the fon of 


«© Albus? Let the misfortunes of thoſe 


- © two vretehes teach you to avoid luxu—- 


46 ry and extravagance.“ If he would 
© inſpire me with an abhorrence to de- 
© bauchery, © Do not,“ ſas he, make 
„ yourfelf like Sectanus, when you 
„ may be happy in the ęnjoyment of 
© lawful] pleuſutes. How ſcandalous, 
ſays he, is the character of Trebo- 


“ nius, who was lately caught in bed 


with another man's wife? To il- 
luſtrate the force of this method, the 
poet adus, that as a headſtrong patient, 
Who will not at ſirit follow his phyſi- 
cian's preſcriptions, grows orderly when 
he hears that his neighbours die all 
abbut him; ſo youth is often frighted 
from vice, by hearing the ill reports it 
brings upon others. 


* 


.Xenqphon's, ſchgols of equity, in his 


life of Cyrus the Great, are ſufficiently 


famous. He tells us, that the Perſian 
children Went; to ſchool, and employed 
their time as diligently in learning the 
principles of juſtice and ſobriety, as the 
youth in other countries did to acquire 
the moſt diſieult arts and feiences: their 
governors ſpent moſt part of the day in 


bearing their mutual accuſations one 


againſt che other, whether for violence, 
cheating, ſtander, or ingratitutle; and 


taught "them how to Five jungment 


againft thoſe who were found to be any 
ways guilty of the. crimes, I omit 
the ſtory of the long and hort coat, for 
which Cyrus himfelf was puniſhed, as 


a caſe equal ly known withany in Little- 


ton. 8 
The method which Apuſeius tells us 
the Indian'Gymindfophitts tedk to euu- 
cate their difciples,'is till more curious 
and remarkable. His words are as fol- 
low: When their dinner is ready, be- 
© fore it is ſerved up, the maſters en- 
«© quire of every particular ſcholar how 
© he has employed his time ſince ſun- 
riſing; ſonie of them anſwer, that 
© haviag been choſen as arbiters be- 
© tween two perſons, they have com- 


© poſed their differences, ant made tbem 
1 + friends; 


” 


a a —— n 3 
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Cc fricnds:; ſome, that. they have been 


© executing the: orders of their parents; 


© andothers, that they have either found 
cout ſomething new; by their own ap- 
© plication, or learnt: it from the in- 
c ſtructions of their fellows: but iſ theres 
happens to be any one among them, 


« who. cannot make it appear that he 
6 has employed the morning to advan- 


tage, he is immediately excluded from 
the company, and obliged to work 
_ 6 while the reſt are at dinner. * 


Id is not impoſſible, that from theſe 
ſeveral ways ob producing virtue in the 


minds of boys, ſome pom method 
might be invented. What I wouldien- 
deavour to inculcate, is, that our youth 
cannot be too ſoon taught the principles 


of virtue, ſeeing the firſt impreſſions 


which are made on the mind ate always 
the ſtrongeſt. s „„ 
Fhe archbiſhop of Cambray makes 
Telemachus ſay, that, though he was 
young in years, he was old'in the art 
of knowing how to keep both his own 
and his friends ſecrets. 
« father,” ſays the prince, went to the 
„ ſiege of Troy, he took me on bis 
© knees, and after having embraced and 
© blefſed me, as he was ſurrounded 
© by the nobles of Ithaca O my 
&« friends, ſays he, into your hands 


© I commit the education of my ſon; . 


<« if ever you loved his father, ſhew it 
« in your care towards him: but above 
* all; do not omit to form him juſt, 
© ſincere, and faithful in keeping a ſe- 
i cret.” Theſe words of my father,” 


ſays Telemachus, © werecontinually re- 


« peated to me by bis friends in his ab- 
© knce; who. made no feruple of com- 
© municating-to me their unealineſs:to 


© ſee my mother ſurrounded with lovers, 
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© When my 
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and the meaſures they deſigned to take 
© on that occaſion.* He adds, that he 
was ſo raviſhed at gen, Put treatedlike 
a man, and at the confidence repoſed in 
him, that he never onae abuſed' it; nor 
could all the inſinuations of his father's 
rivals ever get him to betray what was 
coimwincd: fo him under the ſeal of fa 
Crecy. : 5 . f 2 : 
"There is hardly any virtue which a 
lad might not thus learn by practice and 
em OTE LF TA 
I have heard of a 


good man, who 


uſed at certain times to give his ſcholars 


ſixpence a- piece, that they might tell 
him the next day how they had employ- 


ed it. The third part was aways to 


be laid out in charity, and every bo 
was blamed or commended as he coukd - 
— 2 it appear he had choſen a fit ob- 
Je , a ; . q # . — E / $ 


In ſhort, nothing is more wanting to 
our public ſchools, than that the ma- 
ſters of them ſhould uſe the ſame care in 
faſhioning the manners of their ſcholars, 
as in forming their tongues to the learn- 


ed languages. Wherever the former is 


omitted, I cannot help agreeing with 
Mr. Locke, that a man muſt have a 


very ſtrange value for words, when pre- 


ferring the languages of the Greeks wn 
Romans to that which made them ſu 

brave men, he can think it worth while 
to hizard the innocence and virtue of 


his ſon for a little Greek and Latin. 
As the ſubject of this eſſay is of the 
Higheſt importance; and what I do nor 


remember to have yet ſeen treated by 
any author, I have ſent yon what oc- 
curred to me on it from my own'obſer- 
vation or reading, and-which you ma 

either ſupprefs or publiſh as you think 


fie. I am, Sir, yours, &, —_ X 


Ne CCOXXXVEI. FRIDAY, MARCH 28. 
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© MADE UP OF NOUGHT BUT INCONSISTENCIES. 


' Find the wagedy of The Diftreſſd 
3 4 os rs is pubhſhed to-day: the au- 

or of the prologue, I ſuppoſe, pleads 
an old excuſe ws, dimewhere of 


6 being dull with' dehgn;” and the gen- | 
tleman who wit the N has, to 


— 


my knowlenge, ſo much of greater mo- 


ment to valuekimſelf opon; that he will 


eaſily forgive me for publifhing the ex- 
ceptions made againſt gaixty at the end 
of ſ-rious entertamments, inthe fol o 
ing letter: I ſhould be more nowilting © 


to pardon him, than any body, a prac- 
tice which cannot have aay ill confs- 
quence, but from the abilities of the per- 


n ho is guilty of it, Sh 
4R2 MR. 
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= I Had the happineſs the other night of 
ſitting very near you and your wor- 
thy friend Sir Roger, at the acting of 
the new tragedy, which you have in a 
late paper or two ſo juſtly recommended. 
I was highly pleaſed with the advanta- 
geous ſituation fortune had given me in 
placing me ſo near two gentlemen, from 
one of which I was ſure to hear ſuch re- 
flections on the ſeveral incidents of the 
play, as pure nature ſuggeſted, and 
from the other ſuch as flowed from the 
exacteſt art and judgment; though I 
muſt confeſs that my curioſity led me 
' fo much to obſerve the knight's reflec- 
tions, that I was not ſo well at leiſure 
to improve myſelf by yours. Nature, 


I 6found, played her pait in the knight 
ig well, till at the laſt concluding , 


lines ſhe entirely forſook him. You 
mult know, Sir, that it is always my 
cuſtom, when I have been well enter- 


tained at a new tragedy, to. make my 


retreat before the facetious epilogue en- 
ters; not but that thoſe pieces are often 


very well writ, but having paid down 


my half-crown, and made a fair pur- 
chaſe of as much of the pleaſing melan- 


choly as the poet's art can afford me, 


or my own nature admit of, I am wil- 
ling to carry ſome of it home with me; 
and cannot endure to be at once trick- 
ed out of all, though by the wittieſt dex- 
terity in the world. However, I kept 
my ſeat the other night, in hopes of find- 


ing my own ſentiments of this matter 


favoured by your friend's; when to my 
great ſurprize, I found the knight en- 
tering with equal pleaſure into both 

arts, and as much ſatisfied with Mrs. 
Oldfield's gaiety, as he had been before 


with Andromache's greatneſs. , Whe- : 
ther this were no other than an effect of 


the knight's peculiar humanity, pleaſed 
to find at laſt, that after all the tragical 
| doings every thing was ſafe and well, I 
don't know. But for my own part, I 
muſt confeſs I was fo diſſatisfied, that 
I was ſorry the poet had ſaved Andro- 
mache, and could heartily have wiſhed 


that he had left her ſtone-dead upon the 


tage. For you cannot imagine, Mr. 
Spectator, the miſchief ſhe was reſerved 
to do nie; I found my ſoul, during the 
action, gradually worked up to the 
Higheſt pitch; and felt the exalted paſ- 
fion, which all generous minds conceive 
at the ſight of virtue in diſtreſs,” The 
Impreſſion, believe me, Sir, was ſo 
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ſtrong upon me, that I am perſuaded 
if I had been let alone in it, I could at 
an extremity have ventured to defend 
yourſelf and Sir Roger againſt half a 
ſcore of the fierceſt Mohocs.: but the lu- - 
dicrous epilogue in the cloſe extinguiſn- 
ed all my ardour, and made me look 
upon all ſuch noble atchievements as 
downright fiily-and romantic. What 
the reſt of the audience felt, I cannot fo 
well tell: for myſelf I muſt declare, that 
at the end of the play I found my ſoul 
uniform, and all of a piece; but at the 
end of the epilogue, it was ſo jumbled 


together and divided between jeſt and 


earneſt, that if you will forgive me an 
extravagant fancy, I will here fet it 
down. I could not but fancy, if my 
ſoul had at that moment quitted my 
body, and deſcended to the poetical 
ſhades in the poſture it was then in, what 
a ſtrange figure it would have made 
among them. They would not have 
known what to have made of my mot. 
ley ſpectre, half comic and half tragic, 
all over reſembling a ridiculous face, 
that at the ſame time laughs on one ſide 


and cries on the other. The only de- 
| fence, I think, IL have ever heard made for 


this, as it ſeems to me the moſt unna- 
tural tack of the comic tail to the tragic 
head, is this, that the minds of the au! 


dience muſt be refreſhed, and gentlemen 


and ladies not ſent away to their own 
homes with too diſmal and melancholy 
thoughts about them: for who knows 
the conſequence of this? We are much 
.obliged indeed to the poets for the great 


tenderneſs they expreſs for the ſafety of 


our perſons, and heartily thank them 
for it. But if that be all, pray, good 
Sir, aſſure them, that we are none of 
us like to come to any great harm; and 
that, let them do their beſt, we ſhall in 


all probability live out the length of our 


days, and frequent the theattes more 
than ever. What makes me more deſi- 
rous to have ſome information of this 
matter, is, becauſe of amill conſequence 
or two attending it: for a great many 
of our church muſicians being related 
to the theatre, they have, in ĩmitation of 
theſe epilogues, introduced in their fare- 


well voluntaries/ a fort of muſic quite 


foreign to the deſign of church · ſervices, 
to the great pejudice of well - diſpoſed 


people. Thoſe fingering gentlemen 


ſhould be informed that. they ought to 
ſuit their airs to the place and buſi- 
neſs; and that the mubcian ig obliged to 

e =p 
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keep to the text as much as the preacher. 
For want of this, I have found by experi- 
ence a great deal of miſchief: for when 


the preacher has often, with great piety 
and art enough, handled his ſubject, and 
the judicious clerk has with-the utmoſt 
diligence culled out two {faves proper to 


the diſcourſe, and I have found in my- 


ſelf and in the reſt of the pew good 
thoughts and diſpoſitions, they have been 


all in a moment diſſipated by a merry 
jigs from the organ-loft. One knows 


not what further ill effects the epilogues 
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produce: but this I am credibly in- | 


formed of, that Paul Lorrain has re. 
ſolved upon a-very ſudden reformation. 


* 


in his tragical dramas; and that at the 


next monthly performance, he :deſigns,, 
inſtead of a penitential pſalm, todiſmiſs 


his audience with an excellent new-bal- 


lad of his own compoſing. Pray, Sir, 


do what you can to put a flop to theſe 


growing evils, and you will very much 


oblige your humble ſervant, _.. + 
Ds | __- PHYSIBULUS, 


Raw 


Ne CCCXXXIX. SATURDAY, MARCH. 29- 
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onA, ET 186 TENER MUNDI CONCREVER 
RE SOLUM ET DISCLUDERE NEREA. PONT 
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 CoxPERIT, ET RERUM PAULATIM SUMERE FORMAS,  - + =, 


HE SUNG -THE SECRET SEEDS OF NATURE'S FRAME; | 
now SEAS, AND EARTH, AND AIR, AND ACTIVE FLAME, + 
FELL THROUGH THE MIGHTY VOID, AND IN THEIR FALL © 
*% WERE BLINDLY GATHER'D IN THIS GOODLY BALL, _ © 


THE TENDER SOIL THEN STIFF NIN G BY DEGREES, _ 


_ - SHUT FROM THE BOUNDED EARTH THE BOUNDING SEA, 


- THE FARTH AND QCEAN VARIOUS FORMS DISCLOSE, 
AND A NEW SUN ro TRI NEW WORLD AROSE, 


> ONGINUS has obſerved, -that 


: „ 


there may be a loftineſs in ſenti- 
ments where there is no paſſion, and 
brings inſtances out of aneient authors 
to ſupport this his opinion. The pa- 
thetic, as that great eritic obſerves, may 
anĩmate and inflame the ſublime, but is 
not eſſential to it. Accordingly, as he 
further remarks, we very often find that 
thoſe, who excel moſt in ſtirring up the 
paſſions, very often want the talent of 
writing in the great and ſublime man- 
ner, and ſo on the contrary. - Milton 
has ſhewn himſelf a maſter in both theſe 
ways of writing. The ſeventh book, 
which we are now entering upon, is an 
inſtance- of that ſublime which is not 
mixed and worked up with paſſion. 


The author appears in a kind of com- 
poſed and ſedate majeity; and though 


the ſentiments do not give ſo great an 


emotion as thoſe in the former book, 
they abound with as magnificent ideas. 


The ſixth book, like a troubled ocean, 


. repreſents greatneſs in confuſion; the 


ſeventh affects the imagination like the 


ocean in a calm, and fills the mind of 


2 reader, without producing in it any 
* 


critic above · menti 


ed, among 


1 tumult or agi tation. 


Dx YDER. 


„s. Ec. VI. v. 33. : 


- 


the rules which he lays down for fn 


ceeding in the ſublime way of writing, 
propoſes to his reader, that he ſhould _ 


imitate the moſt celebrated authors who 


have gone before him, and have been 
engaged in works of the ſame nature; 


as in particular, that, if he writes on a 
cnn; ſubject, he ſhould conſider how 

omer would have ſpoken on ſuch an oc- 
caſion. By this means one great genĩus 


often catches the flame from another, 


and writes in his ſpirit, without co- 


pying ſervilely after him. There are 
a thouſand ſhining paſſages in Vir- 
gil, which have — | up by Ho- 
ee, wy | — 


Milton, though his own natural 


ſtrength of genius was capable of fur- 


niſhing out a perfect work, has doubt- 


leſs very much raiſed and entobled his 


conceptions by ſuch an imitation as that 


which Longinus has recommended. 
In this book, which gives us an ac- 
count of the-fix days works, the mw 


received but very few aſſiſtances from 


„ 


Heathen writers, who are ſtrangers ta 


the wonders of creation. But as there 


* 


are many glorious ſtrokes of 
upon this ſubje& in holy writ, the au- 
thor has numberleſs allufians | 


to them 


rr 09 - er 2 
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through the whole courſe of this book. 


Phe great critic I have before men- 


tioned, though an heathen, has taken 


notice of the ſublime manner in which 
tho lawgiver of the Jews has deſcribed 
the creation in the finſt chapter of Ge- 
neſis and there are many other reer 
in Scripture, which riſe up to the ſame 


wajelty; where this ſubject is touched 
upon. Milton has ſhewn his N a 


very remarkably, in making · uſe of ſuch 
of theſe as were proper for his paem, 
and in duly qualifying thoſe high (trains 


of eaſtern poetry, which were ſuited to 


readers whoſe imaginations were ſet to 
an bigher pitch than thoſe of colden glt- 
. mates. 

Adam's ſpeech to the angel, wherein, 


he deſires an_accountot whai had paſſed 


within the regions of nature before the 
creation, is very great and ſolemn. The 
following lines, in which he tells him, 


that the day is not tog far ſpent for him 


» 
. 


ſite in their kind. 


And the great light of day yet wants to run 


to enter upan ſuch a. ſubject, are exqui- 


Much of his, race, though ſteepz ſuſpencein . 


heav'n 


Held by thy voice; thy potent voice, he hears, - 


And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, &. 5 


The apgel's encouraging our firſt pa- 


rents in a modeſt porſuit after know- 
ledge, with the cauſes which be aſſigns 
for the creation of the world, are very 
juſt and beautiful. The Meſſiah, by 
whom, as. we are told in Scripture, the 


heavens were e forth in the 
urrounded with 


angels, and cloathed with 


power of bis Father, 
an holt of 
fych maj 

A vr | | 
ns tions, appears the utmoſt exer- 
tion of Oppipotence. What a bez 
tiful deſcription has our author raiſed 


as becomes. his entering 


upon that hint in one of the praphets!- 


And behold there came four chariots 
© out from betweęn two wountaigs, and 
© the mountains were mountains of 


« praſs. 


About his chariot pumberleſs were pour'd | 
Cherub and Seraph, potentates and thrones 
And virees, winged ſpirit, and hari 
wing'd SO 6 „ 8 
From-th' mory of 'God, where ſtand of old 
Myriadsbetweentwobrazen mountainslodg'd 
Againſt afolemn day, harneſs'd at hand, 
Celeſtial equipage;z. and nowcame forth 


4 


which follows, where t | 
repreſented at the head of his angels, 


„ which, according to our 


What a beau- 


THE SPECTATOR. - 
Attendant on their Lord heay*n open'd wide 


Her ever-during gates, harmonious ſound: 
On golden binges movin | 


Ne have before taken notice of theſe 
chariots. of God, and. of theſe gates: of 


heaven; and mall bere . ovly-add, than 


Homer gives us the ' ſame idea of the 
latter, as opening of themſelves; though 
he aftarwards takes off from it, by tel. 
ling us, that the hours firſt of all re. 
moved thoſe prodigious heaps of clouds 
which lay as a barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole 
poem more ſublime than the deſcription 


* Meſſiah is 


as looking down into the chaos, calm- 


- 


ing it's confuſion, 1 the midſt 


of it, and drawing the 


{| outline of 
the creation. if 


T > 
i 
- 


On heay oly ground they ſtood, and from the | 
i ore ; 1 


They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 


Up from the bottom turn d by furious winds 


And ſurging waves, as mountains to- aſſault 
Heav'n's height, and with tlie centre mix 
5 the pole, $ : * 3 PIE 
Sience, ye troubled waves, and thou 
vo © deep, peace, 1 72 

Said then th* omnific word, your diſcord end“ 
Nor ſtay'd, but on the wings of cherubim 


o 


Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos, and the world unbornz | 
For chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 
Fallow'd in bright proceſſion, to behold 
Creation, and the wongders'of his might. 
Then ſtay d the fervid wheels, and ip his hand 


He took the golden campaſſes, grepar d 
In God's eternal ſtore ta 8 | 


This univerſe, - and all created things; . 
One foot he center'd, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity, obſcure, 
And faid—* Thus far extend, thus far thy 
„„ F 


This be thy juſt circumference, O world!“ 


The thought of the golden compaſſes 
is conceived altagether in Homer's ſpi- 
rit, and is a very noble incident in this 
wonderful deſeription. Homer, when 


he ſpeaks of the gods, aſeribes to them 
ſeveral arms and inftruments with the 


ſame greatneſs of imagination. Let the | 


reader only peruſe the deſcription of 


Minerva's ZEgis; or buckler, in the fifth 
book, with her ſpear, 'which would 
overturn whole ſquadrons, and her hel- 
met, that was ſufficient to cover an ar- 


my drawn out of an hundred cities. 


The golden compaſſes in the above. 


mentioned 


” > 


— Pr. 8 | 1 * -- 
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hentionell paſſage appear a very natural work, which is filled th all the graces 
3 in the hand of why whom that other poets have laviſhed on their 
Plato ſomewhere calls the divine Geo- deſeription of the ſpring, and leads the 
metrician. As poetrydelights in cloath= reader's imaginationantoatheatreequet- 
ing abſtracted ideas in allegbries and ly ſurpriazing and · beautiful. 4 
ſenſible images, we find a magnificent The ſeveral glories of the -heaveris 
. © deſcription of the e, formed te make their appearance vn ihe fourth day. 
the ſame manner in one of the prophets, g : 1 „ 4 1 3 Ne 6g 
herein he deſeribes the almighty Ar- Reſt in bis caft the,glorious lamp was ee 
2 5 14 5 gent of day, and all th* horizon round 
chite& as mesſuting te waters in the Iaveſted with bright rays, jocund to zun 
| hollow of his hand, meting out the hea- His longitude thro heav'n's high road; the 
vens with his ſpan, comprehending the - grey, „ 1 0 
duſt of the earth in a meaſure, weit hing Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd, | | 
the mountains in ſcales, and the bills in Shedding ſweet: influence: leſs bright the 
a balance. Another of then, deſcribing Moon, | TILL 
the Supreme Being in this great work But oppoſite in levell'd weſt was ſet .- 
of creation, repreſents bim as laying the His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
ſoundations of the earth, andi ſtretehing From him, for other lights-ſhe needed none 
a line upon it: and in another place as In that aſpect, and : ſtill. that diſtance keeps 
rnicing the heavens, ſtretching out Pilnightz then in tne saft her turn the ſhines, 
e 5 the i ty place, and Revolv d on heay'n:egrea t axle, and her reñgn 
the notth over the empty 'prace, ane Wird thouſaad leſſer ſights dividuabholds, 
hanging the earth upon nothing, This With zpouland thouſand ftars, that then a 
| laſt nohle thought Milton has enpreſſed „rg Wren e , g guns 4 


f | d TEN 
in the following verſe: . Spangling the hetlſphere - 11 


And earth ſelf-balanc'd on her centre hung. | 1 
, One would . wonder how the - 
The beauties of deſcription in this could be ſo concile in his deſcription of op 
| book lie ſo very thick, thatit isimpoſſible the {ix days works, as to comprebend =. 
to enumerate them in this paper. The them within the bounds of an N 1 
poet has employed on them the whole and at the ſame time ſo particular, as 1 
energy of our tongue. The ſeveral to give us a lively idea of them. This 1 
great ſcenes of the creation riſe up to is ſtill more remarkable in his account | 
view one after another, in ſuch = man- of the fifth and fixth days, in which he | 
ner, that the reader ſeems preſent at has drawn out to our 'view the whole | 
this wonderful work, and to aſſiſt among animal creation, from the reptile to the f | 
tte choirs of angels, who are the ſpec- Behemoth. As the Lion and the Levia- 1 
tators of it. How glorious is the con - than are two of the nobleſt production .- 
oluſion-of the firſt day! $9 | in the world of living creatures, the \ 
ff ro LE oapy reader will finda moſtexquifireſpirivof - g 
CCC 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs they bebeld; lues with the formation of man, upon 1 
Birth-day.of Heay'n and Earth! with joy Which the angel takes occaſion, as he | 
and ſhout | Aid after the battle in heaven, toreming i 


The hollow univerſal orb they fly. Adam of his'sbedience, which was the 
| : principal defign of this his vifit | 
_ Wehavethefameclevationofthought The poet -afterwards repreſents'ithe 
in the third os when the mountains Neſſrah returning:intoheaven,and tas. 
were brought forth, and the deep was ing a ſurvey of his great work. Tiere 
made. N ili ſomething inexpreſſibly ſublime in 
Immediately the mountains huge appear . eee wm 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs up- af hk, To _ TOY 2/53" 
. led with ſo many glorious: eireum- 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend che ſy: ſtances 3 when *the heavens and earn 41H 
So. high as heay'n the tumid hills, ſo'low were finiſhed; when the Meſſialbafeend- '_ + 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, ed up in triumph through tneeverlaſting | 
Capacious bed of waterg—— - gates; when he looked down' with ple. 
7 e iure upon hie new creation; whentevery® 
We have alſo the rifing of the whole part of nature feemed to rejoſce in ir 
vegetable world deſeribed in this day's exiftence; when the morning ſtars an? 
17 | 0 "4. | : Z , * together, 


* 
* - 
. 


i, 


* 
F 


% 


—_— PHE SPECTATOR. : 
together, and all the ſons of God ſhouted | 

"For joy. . ES . . : Y | 
So ev n and morn accompliſh'd the fixth day: 
Peet not tilt the Creator form'd his work 
Deſiſting, tho' unwearied, up return'd, 
Vp to the heav'n of heav'ns, bis high abode, 
FThence to behold this new created world 


Th” addition of his empire, how it ſhew'd- 


In proſpect from his throne, how good, bow 


fair, 


Anſwering bis great idea, Up he rode, 


Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 


FSymphonious of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 


Angelic harmonies; the earth, the air 


_ Reſounded. (thou remember ſt, for thou 


heard'ſt) 


The heavens and all the conſtellations rung, 
The planets in their ſtation liſt'ning ſtood, - 
While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 


© Open, ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, 
© Open, ye heav'ns, your living doors; let in 


4 The great Creator from his work return'd 
Magnificent, bis fix days work, a world!“ 
I cannot conclude this book upon the 
areation, without mentioning a poem 


+ 


* 


which has lately appeared. under that 


title. The work was undertak en with 


ſo good an intention, * is executed 
with ſo great a maſtery, that it deſer ves 


10 be looked upon as one of the moſt 


uſeful and noble productiens in our 
Engliſh verſe. The reader cannot but 
be pleaſed to find the depths. of philo- 
fophy enlivened with all the charms of 
poetry, and to ſee ſo-great a ſtrength of 
reaſon, amid fo beautiful-a redundan- 
cy of the imagination. - The author 
has ſhewn us that defign in all the works 
of nature, which neceſſarily leads us 
to the knowledge of it's tirſt cauſe. 
In ſhort, he has illuſtrated, by number. 
leſs and inconteſtible inſtances, that di- 
vine wiſdom, which the ſon of Sirach 


has ſo nobly aſcribed to the Supreme 


Being in his formation of the world, 
when he tells us—* that he created her, 
and ſaw her, and numbered her, and 


1 pgured ber out upon all his works. 


*  N*CCCXL, MONDAY, MARCH 31. 


rs Novus nie NOSTRIS 8SUCCESSIT SEDIBUS HOSPES? 
'QUEM 8ESE ORE FERENS: GUAM FORTI PECTORE ET. Akwis! 


* 
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WHAT cn IS THIS THAT VISITS Us FROM FARy 


* 


Take it to be the higheſt inſtance of 


I a noble mind, to bear great quali- 


ties without diſcovering in a man's be- 


| haviour any conſciouſneſs that be is ſu- 
rior to the reſt of the world. Or, to 


y it otherwiſe, it is the duty of a great 


perſon ſo to demean him ſelf, as that what 


ever endowments he may have, he may 
appear to value himſelf upon no quali- 


ties but ſuch as any man may arrive at: 


be ought to think*no man valuable but 
for his public ſpirit, juſtice, and inte- 


- grity; and all other endowments to. be 
- eſteemed only as they contribute to the 
exerting thole virtues. - Such a man, if 
he is wiſe or valiant, knows it is of no 
© conſideration to other men that he is ſo, 
but as he employs thoſe high talents for 
_ their uſe and ſervice. He who affects 
the applauſes and addreſſes of a multi- 
". tude, or aſſumes to himlielf a pre-emi- 


nence upon 'any other conſideration, 


muſt ſoon turn admiration into con- 
. _ tempt. It is certain, that there can be 
no merit in any man who is not con- 


WHOSE GALLANT MIEN BESPEAKS HIM TRAIN D TO WA! 


ſcious of it; but the ſenſe that it is va- 
luable only according to the application 
of it, makes that ſuperiority amiable, 
which would otherwiſe be invidious. 
In this light it is conſidered as a thing 


in which every man bears a ſhare: it 
anne xes the ideas of dignity, power, and 


fame, in an agreeable and familiar man- 
ner, to him who is poſſeſſor of it; and 


all men who are ſtrangers to him are 


naturally incited to indulge a curioſity 
in beholding the perſon, behaviour, fea- 
ture, and ſhape of him, in whoſe cha- 
racter, perhaps, each man had formed 
ſomething in common with bimſelf. 

Whether ſuch, or any other, are the 
cauſes, all men have a yearning curio- 
fity to behold a man of heroic worth; 


and 1 have had many letters from all 


parts of this kingdom, that requeſt I 
would give them an exact account of 
the ſtature, the mien, the aſpe& of the 


prince who lately viſited England, and 


has done ſuch wonders for the liberty cf 


rious 


Europe. It would puzzle the moſt cu- 


* 
27 


— 


rious ta form to himſelf the ſort of man 
my ſeveral correſpondents 3 8 
of, by the action mention ven 

5 dae de of him: "there'is al- 
ways ſomething that concerns them- 


* 


circumſtances; in all their enquiries. A 


to be very exact in my account of that 
2 . who had ere an 
army and all it's baggage over the Alps; 
3 3 if poſſible, n 
| fant who ſhewed him the way, and 
is dravvn in the map, be yet living. A 
gentleman from the univerſity, who is 
deeply intent on the ſtudy of humanity, 
defires me to be as 13 if I had 
opportunity, in obſerving the whole 
interview between his Highneſs and our 
late General. Thus do men's fancies 
tions and circumſtances; but all pay a 
reſpect, mixeil with. admiration, to this 
illuſtrious character. I have waited fc 

his arrival in Holland, before I would 


U 2 
would be very difficult, as 1 faid juſt 


* 4 * X 


" 


Teſt, and becoming one of the company, 
Inſtead of receiving. the courtſhip of it. 


% . 


„ Tut tree en. 


ſelves, and growing out of their own. 


friend of mine in Wales heſeeches me light init; and he a 


while with us, rather to return good- 
pomp and 
mag niſicence: a great ſoul 18 "aifeſted 


work atcording to their ſeveral educa- 


_ obſerve in him a mind as capable 


_ enterpriſe; a mind ready for great ex- 


can enjoy it; which gob] 
conjunction, baniſh all vain glory, ol- 


make it 'unequal. Theſe habits and 
qualities of ſoul and body render this 


pears to have nothing in him but what 


every man ſhould | Him, t 
ertion of . his very ſelf, abſtracted from 


| Aman of ep 
is be told that was Prince Eugene, 


would turn into familiar goad- will. 
This 1 thought fit to entertain my 
neyer was N N but by one man! 


that he has had an opportunity to ma- 


Tue ſhape of his perſop, and compoſure nifeſt an eſtẽem for him in his e. 


of his limbs, are remarkably exact and 
eee There is in his looks ſome - 
thing ſublime; which does not ſeem to 
175 from Eis 5 or character, but 
the innate diſpoſition of his mind. It 
is apparent that he ſuffers the preſence 
of much company, inſtead of taking de- 
ppeared in public 


will, or ſatisfy curiofity, than to gratify 
any taſte he himſelf had of L 
lar. As his thoughts are never umul- 
tudus in danger, they are as little dif- 
compoſed on occafions' of 


in either caſe no farther than in con- 
ſidering the propereſt methods to extri- 
cate itſelf from them. Tfthis hero has 
the ſtrong incentives to uncommon en- 
terpriſes that were remarkable in AJlex- 
ander, he proſecutes and enjoys the fame 
of them, with the juſineſs, propriety, 
and good ſenſe of Car. e 


ing entertained” with contemplation'2s 


ploits, but not impatient for occaſions 

to exert itſelf, Ihe prince has wiſlom 

.and valour in as high perfettion as man 
» 72 eg > 4 * 9 

eh goble Faculties, in 

tentatjon, ambition, and all orber vices | 

which might intrude upon his mig to 


perſonage ſo extraordinary, that he p- 
an ſhould have in him, the ex- 


the circumſtances in which fortune, has 
Fern him. Thus were vou to fee 
rince Eugene, and were told he was a 
Prirute gentiamay, you would ſay, he is 
f modeſty and merit: 8 
would be diminiſhed no otherwiſe, than 
that part of your diſtant admiration. 


reader with, concerning an hero who 


over whom a}ſo he has this advantage, 


— 
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a ovine, to oblige my corre- 


upon that matter. 


Engliſh theatre. 
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ſpondent Phyſibulus, printed his 
letter laſt Friday, in relation to the new 
epilogue, he cannot take it amiſs, if 1 
now publiſh another, which I have juſt 


received from a gentleman he does 


not agree with him in his ſentiments 


1 Am amazed to find an epilogue at · 


tacked in your laſt Friday's paper, 
which has been ſo generally applauded 


by the town, and received ſuch honours 


as were never before given to any in an 


The audience would not permit Mrs. 


Oldßeld to go off the ſtage the firſt night; 
till ſhe had repeated it twice; the ſecond 


night the noiſe of Ancora's was as loud 


as before, and ſhe was again obliged to 


ſpeak it twice; the third night it was 


called for a ſecond time; and in ſhort, 
© contrary to all other epilogues, which 
are dropt after the third repreſentation. 
of the play, this has already been re- 


peated nine times. 


I muſt own Tam the more ſurpriſed 
to find this.cenſure in õppoſition to the 
' whole town, in a paper which, has hi- 


therto been famous for the candour of 
it's criticiſms. ; 5 
I ' can by no means allow your me- 


lancholy correſpondent, that the new 


epilogue is unnatural, becauſe it is gay. 


If I bad a mind to be learned, I could 


tell him that the prologue and epilogue 
were real parts of the ancient tragedy; 
but every one knows that on the Britith 
ſtage they are. diſtinct performances by 
themſelves, pieces entirely detached from 


tbe play, and no way eſſential to it. 


The moment the play ends, Mrs. 


Olaßeld is no more Andromache, but 
Mrs. Oldfield; and though the poet had 
left Andromache ſtone- dead upon the 


ſtage, as your ingeni-us corretpondent 


' phraſes it, Mrs. Oidfieid might ſtill 


have ſpoke a merry epilogue. We have 


yy 


of good will, 


. — nn eee 
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an inſtance of this in tragedg where 
there is not only a death but a martyr- 
dom. St. Catherine. was there per ſo- 
nated by Nel Gwin; ſhe: lies; © ftone- 
dead upon the ſtage, but upon thoſe 
gentlemen offering to remove her body, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to carry off the ſlain 
in our Engliſh tragedies, the breaks out 


into that abrupt beginning of what was 


a very ludicrous,- but at the ſame time 
thought a very good epilogue: 


Hold, are you mad? you damn'd confounded 


. 5 þ . 2 
I am ta riſe and ſpeak the epilogue, 


” This diverting manner was always 
practiſed by Mr. Dryden, who, if be | 
was not the heſt writer of tragedies in 


his time, was allowed by every one to 
have the happieſt turn for a prologue or 
an . The epilogues to Cleo- 
menes, 


on Sebaſtian, The Duke of 
Guiſe, Aurengzebe, and Love Tri- 


umphant, are al] precedents of this na- 


V 

L might further juſtify this practice 
by that excellent epilogue which was 
ſpoken a few years * after the tra- 


- pedy of Phæ dra and Hippolitus; with a 


great many others, in which the authors 
have endeavoured to make the audience 


* merry, It they have not all ſucceeded 


fo well as the writer of this, they have 


however thewn that it was not for want 


IA mouſt further obſerve, that the gaiety 


of it may ſtilf be the mort proper, as it 


is at the end of a French play: fince + 
every one knows that nation, who are + 
generally eſteemed to have as polite a 
taſte as any in Europe, always cluſe 


their tragic entertalaments with what 
they call a foe piece, which is pur- 
poſely defig 


ed to raiſe mirth, and ſend 


- away the audience well⸗pleaſed. The 
lame peiſon, who has ſuppor.ed the 
chief character in the tragedy, very often 

| pla ys.the pr cipal Patt inte petite piece; 
io that I have myſelf icen at Paris, mo 

Z te 


tes and Lubin acted the ſame night by 
the ſame man. 5 
pyourſelf in a former ſpeculation found 

fault with very juſtly, becauſe it breaks 
the tide of the paſſions while they are 
yet flowing; but this is nothing at all 
to the preſent caſe, where they have al- 
ready had their full courſe. 


1 
* 


ſo it is not ſuch an one, which, as the 
Duke of Buckingham ſays in his Re: 
hearſal, might ſerve for any other play; 
but wholly riſes out of the occurrences 
of the piece it was compoſed for. | 

The only reaſon your mournful cor- 
_ reſpondent” gives againſt this facetious 
epilogue, as he calls it, is, that he has 


than wiſe, For my own part, I muſt 
confeſs I think it very ſufficient to have 
the anguiſh of a fiftitious piece remain 


humour. If Phyſibulus is however re- 
ſolved to be inconſolable, and not to 
have his tears dried up, he need only 


has had the half crown's worth of ſor- 
row, flink out before the epilogue be- 
zins. 5 


gical genius complaining of the great 
miſchief Andromache had done him. 
What was that? Why, ſhe made him 
laugh. The poor gentleman's ſuffer- 
ings put me in mind of Harlequin's caſe, 
who was tickled to death. He tells us 
ſoon after, through a ſmall miſtake of 
ſorrow, for rage, that during the whole 
action he was fo very ſorry, that he 
thinks he could haye attacked halt a 
ſcore of the fierceſt Mohoes in the excels 
of his grief. I cannot but look upon - 


who is fo bloody-minded in his afflic- 


KL 
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As the new epilogue is written con- 
formable to the practice of oui beſt poets, 


a mind to go home melancholy. I wiſh g 
the gentleman may not be more grave - 


upon me while it is repreſenting, burT_ 
love to be ſent home to bed in a good 


continue his old cuſtom, and when he 


It is pleaſant enough to hear this tra- ; 


it as an unhappy accident, that a man, 
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tion, was diverted from this fit of out- 
. rageous . melancholy. The valour of 
this gentleman in his diſtreſs brings to 
one's memory the Knight of theSorrow- 
ful Countenance, who Jays about him 
at ſuch an unmereiful rate in an old ro- 
mance. I ſhall readily grant him that 
his ſoul, as he himſelf ſays, would have 
made a very ridiculous figure, had it 
quitted the body, and deſcended to the 
poetical ſhades : in ſuch an encounter. 
As to his conceitof tacking a tragic 
head“ with a * comic tail, in order to 
refreſh the audience, it is ſuch a piece 
of jargon, that I do not know what to 
make of it. e . 
The elegant writer makes a very ſud- 
den tranſition from the play-houſe to 
the church, and from thenee to the 
allows. 5 0 FE. 
As for what relates.to the church, he 
is of opinion that theſe epilogues have 
given occaſion to thoſe merry jigs from 
the organ-loft, which bave diffipated 
thoſe good thoughts and diſpoſitions he 
has found in himſelf, and the reſt of the 
pew, upon the ſinging of two ſtaves 
culled out by the judicious and diligent 
clerk. : | 
He fetches his next thought fromTy- 
burn; and ſeems very apprehenſive leſt 
there ſhould happen any innovations in 


the tragedies of his friend Paul Lorrain. 


In the mean time, Sir, this gloom 
writer, who is ſo mightily ſcandalized 
at a gay epilogue atter a ſerious play, 
ſpeaking of the fate of thoſe unhappy 
wretches who are condemned to ſuffer 
an ignominious death by the juſtice of 
our laws, endeavours to make the rea- 
der merry on ſo improper an occaſion, þ 
by thoſe poor burleſque expreſſions of 
tragical dramas, and monthly perform- 
ances. I am, Sir, with great reſpect, 
your meſt obedient, moſt humble ſer- 
vant, VVV 
ö .  PHILOMEIDES, 


5 5 | - 3 » 
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1b TE PARTES SUNT NON VIOLARE HOMINBS; VERECUNDIE NON TITTY 


DER. 


A 5 regard to decency is a great rule 
of life in general, but moreeſpe- 
cially to be conſulted by the female 


world, I cannot overlook e | 
letter which deſcribes an egregious of - 


fender. 


NMR. SPECETATORy)  _ 
J Was this day looking over. your 
L papers, and reading in that of De- 
cember the 6th, with great delight, the 
amiable grief of Aſteria for the abſence 
bf her huſband, it threw me into a great 
deal of reflection. I cannot ſay. but 


this aroſe very much from the cireum- 


ſtances of my awn life; who am a ſol - 
dier, and expect every day to receive 
orders, which will oblige me to leave be · 
hind me a wife that is very dear to me, 
and that very deſervedly. She is, at 
preſent, T am ſure, no way below your 
Atteria for corjugal affetion: but I ſee 
the behaviour of ſome women ſo little 
Iuited to the circumſtances: wherein m 


wife and I ſhall ſoon be, that it is wi 


à reluctance I never knew before, I am 
ding to my duty. What puts me to 

preſem pain, is, the example of a you 

| any 4 'whoſe ſtory you ſhall have as ol 

as I can give it you. Hortenſius, an 


officer of good rank in her Majeſty's. 


ſervice, happened in a certain part of 
England to be brought to a country- 
gentleman's houſe, where he was re- 
ceived with that more than ordinary 
welcome,. with which men of domeſtic 
lives entertain ſuch few ſoldiers whom 


a military life, from the variety of ad- 


ventures, has not rendered over- bear- 
ing, but humane, eaſy, and agreeable, 


Hortenſius ſtaid here ſome time, and 


had eaſy acceſs at all hours, as well as 
unavoidable converſation at ſome parts 


of the day with the beautifol Sylvana, 


the gentleman's daughter. People who 


live in cities are Oy ſtruck with 


every little country abode they ſee when 
they take the air; and it is natural to 
fancy they could liye in every neat cot · 


* 


ſeeing her: and ſhe was convinced it 


rr. 
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tage (by which they paſs) much hap. 
pr than in their preſent circumſtances. 
e turbulent way of life which Hor- 
tenſius was uſed to, made him reffect 
with much ſatisfaction on all the advan- 


tages of a ſweet retreat one day; and 


among the reſt, you will think it not 
improbable, it might enter into his 
thought, that ſuch a woman as Sylvana 
would conſummate his happineſs. The 


world is ſo debauched with mean con- 


ſiderations, that Hortenſius knew it 
would be received as an act of genero- 
lity, if he 3ſked for a woman of the 

igheſt merit, without further queſtions, 


of a parent who had nothing to add to 


her perſonal qualifications. . The wed- 
ding was Shedened at her father's 
houſe : when that was over, the gene- 
rous huſband did not proportion his 
proginon for her to the circumſtances of 

r fortune, but conſidered his wife as 
his darling, bis pride, and his yanity, 
52 rather that it was in the woman he . 
had choſen that a man of ſenſe could 
ſhew 2 or vanity with an excuſe, 
and therefore adorned her with rich 
habits and valuable jewels, . He did not 
howeyer omit to admoniſh her that he 
did his very utmoſt in this; that it was 
an oſtentation he could not be guilty of 


but to a woman he had ſo much plea- 


ſure in, deſiring her to conſider it as 
ſuch; and begged of her alſo to take 
theſe matters rightly, and believe the 
£ ems, the gowns, the laces would ſtill 
become her better, if her air and beha- 
viour were ſuch, that it might appear ſhe 
dreſſed thus rather in compliance to his 
humour that way, than out of any va- 


Ius ſhe herſelf had for the trifles. To 


this leſſon, too hard for a woman, Hor- 
tenſius added, that ſhe muſt be ſure to 
ſtay with her friends in the country till 
his return. As ſoon as Hortenſius de- 
parted, Sylvana ſaw in her looking- 
glaſs, that the love he conceived for her 
was wholly owing to the accident of 


wat 
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was only her misfortune the reſt of man- 
kind had not beheld her, or men of 
much greater 2 and merit had 
-contended for òne ſb, gente, though 
bred in obfeurity; ſo very witty, though - 
never acquainted with court or town, _ 
She therefore reſolved not to hide ſo 
much excellence from the world, but 
without any regard to the abſence of 


the moſt generous man alive, the is naw / 


the gayeſt lady about this town, and 
has ſhut out the thoughts of Hef hof. 
band by a conſtant retinue bf the vain- 
eſt young fellows this age Has pointed; 
to entertain whom, ſhe ſquanders away 


\ 


to form her condu&, We have indeed 
carried women's characters too much 
into public life, and you. ſhall ſee them 
now=a-days affect a fort of fame : but 
I cannot help venturing to diſoblige 
them for their ſervice, by telling them, 
that the utmoſt of a woman's character 
is contained in domeſtic hfe; ſhe is 
blameable or praiſt- worthy according as 
her carriage affects the hobſe of her fa- 
ther or her huſband, All the has to do 
in this world, is contained within the 
duties of a daughter a ſiſtes, a wife, 
and a mother: all theſe may be well 
performed, though a lady ſould not be 


all Hortenſius is able to ſupply ber with, the very fineſt woman at an opera or an 
though that ſupply is purchaſed with na aſſæembly. They are likewiſe conſiſſent 


leſs difficulty than the hazard af his 
© Re ay 
Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not 
be © _—_ om pour ffiee to treat 
this criminal as ſhe deſeres? : You 
ſhould give it the ſevereſt reflections 
you can: you ſhould tell women, that 
they are more accountable for behaviour 
in abſence than after death. The dead 
are not diſhonoured by their levities; 
the living may return, and be Jaughed 
at by empty fops, who will not fail to 
turn into ridicule the ood man, who is 
ſo eee as to be ſtill alive, and | 
come and ſpoil good company. I am, 
Sir, your TY | obedient humble ſer⸗ 


0 


vant. 


All ſtrictneſs of behayiour is ſo un- 
mercifully lau at in our age, that 
the other much worſe extreme is the 
more common folly, But let any wo- 
man conſider, which of the two offences 
an huſband would the more eaſily for- 

ive, that of being lefs entertaining than 
ſhe could to pleaſe company; or raihn 
the defires of the whole room to his diſ- 


advantage; and the will eaſily be able 


9 WAS "5%. Ns, 


ith a moderate ſhare of wit, a 7 
reſs, and a modeſt air. But when the- 
very brains of the ſex are turned, and 
they place their ambition on circum« 
ances, wherein to excel is no addition 
to what is truly commendable, where 


pew 


can. this and, but as it . 
in their placing all their induſtry, 
ſure, and ambition, on things which 
will naturally make the gratificationg 
of lite laſt, at beſt, no longer thay 
youth and good fortune? And when 
we conhider' the leaſt ill conſequence, it 
can de no leſs than looking on their 
own cengition, as years advance, with . 

a diſreliſh of life, and faltipg into con- 


— 


tempt of their own perſons, ar bein 
the geriſion of others. But when they 


confider themſelves as 1 oy ht, no 
other than an additional pa ef the ſpe- 
cies, {for their own happineſs and com- 
fort, as wel} as that of thoſe for whom 
they were born) their ambition to excel 
will be directed accordingly ; and they 
will in no part of their lives want op- 


portunities of bei mieten | 
to their fathers, hyſbands, brothers, or 
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i | W L L Honeycomb, who loves 
qi to ſhew upon occaſion all the 
| 


yeſterday at the club, that he thought 
Frome deal ſaid for the 


there might be a 
ſouls, and that the 


tranſmigration o 


doctrine to this day. 
= © caut,” ſays he, gives us an account 
q © of ſeveral well-diſpoſed Mahometans 


. 8 . © bird they ſee confined to a cage, and 
4 think they merit as much by it, as 


of our countrymen from their capti- 
33 c vity at Algiers. You muſt know, 
I} _- Jays Will, © the reaſon is, becauſe they 

8 _ _ © conſider every animal as a brother or 
4 © fiſter in diſguiſe, and therefore think 
" . © themſelves obliged to extend their 
= - :- © charity to them, though under ſuch 


| by .... © paſfes into the body of another man, 
© or of ſome brute, which he reſembled 


jn his humour, or his fortune, when 


© he was one of us. | 

- AsT was wondering what this pro- 
fuſion of learning would end in, Will 
told us that Jack Freelove, who was a 
fellow of whim, made love to one of 
thoſe ladies who throw- away all their 

. fondneſs on parrots, monkeys, and lap- 
dogs. Upon going to pay her a viſit 
one morning, he writ a very pretty 
* epiſtle upon this hint. Jack, ſays 
be, © was conducted into the parlour, 
< where he diverted himſelf for ſome 


« was chained in one of the windows; 
till at length obſerving pen and ink 
< lie by him, he writ the following let- 


1 


little learning he has picked up, told us 


eaſtern part of the world believed in that 
Sir Paul Ry- 


| t © that purchaſe the freedom of any little 


| 1 : © we ſhould do here by ranſoming any 


© mean circumſtances. They will tell 
© you,” fays Will, that the ſoul of a 
* © man, when he dies, immediately 


time with her favourite monkey, which, 


ter to his miſtreſs in the perſon of the 


PyTRAG. Ar. Ovid. METAM: I. xv. v. 169. 

ALL THINGS ARE BUT ALTER'D, NOTHING DIES, . 

- AND HERE AND THERE TH' UNBODY'D SPIRIT TI, L 

© | BY TIME, OR FORCE, OR SICKNESS DISPOSSE88'D, 
AND LODGES, WHERE IT LIGHTS, IN MAN OR 


BEAST» 
Dart. 


monkey; and upon her not coming 
© down ſo ſoon as he expected, left 
© it in the window, and went about his 
© buſineſs. 1 
The lady ſoon after coming into tbe 
© parlour, and ſeeing her monkey look 
© upon a paper with great earneſtneſs, 
© took it up, and to this day is in ſome 
© doubt,* ſays Will, © whether it was 
© written by Jack or the monkey. 
MADAM, „ 
NT having the gift of ſpeech, I 
have a long time waited in vain for 
an opportunity of making myſelf known 
to you; and having at preſent the cyn- 
venience of pen, ink, and paper, by 
me, I gladly take the occaſion of giving 
you my hiſtory in writing, which 1 
could not do by word of mouth. You 


muſt know, Madam, that about a thou- 


ſand years ago I was an Indian Brach- 


man, and verſed in all thoſe myſterious 


* 


ſecrets which your European philoſo- 
her, called Pythagoras, is ſaid to have 
learned from our fraternity. I had fo 
ingratiated myſelf. by my great ſkill in 
the occult ſciences with a demon whom 
I uſed to converie with, that he pro- 
miſed to grant me whatever I ſhould 
aſh of him. I deſired that my ſoul 
might never paſs into the body of a 
brute creature; but this he told me was 
not iu his power to grant me. I then 
begged, that into whatever creature I 
ſhould chance to tranſmigrate, I ſhould 
ſtill retain my memory, and be con- 
ſcious that I was the ſame perſon who 
lived in different animals. This he told 
mie was within bis power, and accord- 
ingly promiſed on the word of a dæmon 
that he would grant me what I deſired. 
From that time forth I lived fo yery un- 
blameably, that I was made 4 8 | 
1 | | — 


* 
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of a college of Brachmans, an office 
which I diſcharged with 5 integrity 
until the day of my death... | 
I I was then ſnuüffled into another hu- 


man body, and acted my part ſo very 
well im it, that I became firſt miniſter to 


a prince who reigned upon the banks 
of the Ganges. 


loſt all the innocence of the Brachman, 


being obliged to rifle and oppreſs the 


pun to enrich my ſovereign; nll at 


length I became fo odious, that my 


maſter, to recover his credit with his 
ſubjects, ſhot me through the heart with 
an arrow, as I was one day addreſſing 
myſelf to him at the head of his army. 
Upon my next remove I found myſelf 
in the woods under the ſhape of a jack- 
call, and ſoon liſted myſelf in the fer- 
vice of a lion. I uſed to yelp near his 
den about midnight, which was his time 
of rouſing and ſeeking after his. prey. 
"He always followed me in the rear, and 
when I had run down a fat buck, a 
wild goat, or an hare, after he had feaſt- 


ed very plentifully upon it himſelf, 
would now and then throw me a bone 


that was but half picked for my en- 
couragement; but upon my being un- 
ſucceſsful in two or three chaces, he 
gave me ſuch a confounded gripe.in his 
anger, that I died of it. 

In my next tranſmigration 1. was 
again ſet upon two legs, and became an 
Indian tax-gatherer; but having been 


* guilty of great extravagancies, and be- 


ing married to an expenſive jade of a 
wife, I ran ſo curſedly in debt, that I 

durſt not ſhew my head. I could no 
ſooner ſtep out of my houſe, but I was 
arreſted. by ſome body or other that lay 
in wait for me. As I ventured abroad 


one night in the duſk of the evening, I 


was taken up and hurried into a dun- 
geon, where I died a few months after. 


My ſoul then entered into a flying 


fiſn, and in that ſtate led a moſt melan- 
choly life for the ſpace of ſix years. 
Several fiſhes of prey purſued me when 
|] was ip the water, and if I betook 
myſelf to my wings, it was ten to one 
but I had a flock of birds aiming at 
me. As I was one day flying amidft a 


fleet of Engliſh ſhips, I obſerved a huge 


ſea gull whetting his bill and bovering 


Jult over my head. Upon thy dipping 


into the water to avoid him, I fell into 


© the mouth of a monſtrous ark, that 


| ſwallowed me down in an inſtant. 
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I was ſome years afterwards, to my 


I here lived in great 
honour for ſeveral years, but by degrees - 


upon our commonwealth. 


eat ſurprize, an eminent banker in 


Lombard Street; and remembering how 
I had formerly ſuffered for want of 
money, became ſo very ſordid and ava- 


ricious, that the whole town'cried ſhame 
of me. I was a miſerable little old fel- 


low to look upon, for I had in a man- 


ner ſtarved myſelf, and was nothin 


„ 


but ſkin and bone when I died. 
I was afterwards very much troubled . 
and amazed to find. myſelf dwindied 
into an emmet ; I was heartily concern 
ed to make ſo infignificant a figure, and 
did not know but ſome time or other I 


might be reduced to a mite if I did not 
mend my manners.” I therefore applied 
myſelf with great diligence to the of- 
fices that were allotted to me, and was 


generally looked upon as. the notableſt 
IT was at 


ant in the whole mole-hill. 
laſt picked up, as I was groamng un- 
der a burthen, by an unlucky cock-ſpar- 


row that lived in the neighbourbogd, 


and had before made great depredations 


I then bettered my condition a little, 


and lived a whole ſummer in the ſhape 
of a bee; but being tired, with the paip- 
ful and penurious life I had undergone 
in my two laſt tranſmigrations, I fell 
into the other extreme, and turned drone. 


As I one day headed a party to plunder 


migrations which'I weut through: how 


and a tom-tit, In the laſt of theſe my 


. ſhapes I was ſhot in the Chriſtmas ho- 
lidays by a young jackanapes, who 


would needs try his new gun upon me. 


But I ſhall paſs over theſe and ſeveral 


other ſtages of life, to emind you of 


the young beau who made love to you 
about ſix years ſince, You. may e 
member, Madam, how-he maſked, and 
danced, and ſung, and played a than - 
_ ſand tricks to gain you; and how he 
was at laſt carried off by a cold that he 
got under your window one night in 


a ſerenade. I was that unfortunate 


a hill in. ZEthiopia, where L lived in my 


| preſent groteſque ſhape, until I was 


* 
8 » 


an hive, we were received ſo warmly by © _ 
the ſwarm which defended it, that we 
- were. moſt of us left dead upon the ſpot. * 
I might tell you of many other tranſ- 


I was a town - rake, and afterwards did 
penance in a bay gelding for ten years; 
as alſo how I was a taylor, a ſbrimp, _ 


young fellow whom you were then ſo 
cruel to. Not long after my ſhifting 
that unlucky body, I found myſelf upon 
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. *Komach, and having 


 eaughtby a ſervant of the Englith fac-" 
tory, and ſent over into Great Britain: 


I nesd not inſorm you hey I came into 


Four hands. You ſee, Madam, this is 


Hot the firſt time that you have had me 
in n chain Jam, however, very happy 
in this my captivity, as yon often 4 
ow on me thoſe kiſſes and careſſes 
Which I would have given the world 
For, when I was a man. I hope this 


| _ alilcovery of my perſon will not tend to 
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three wagers 1 had depending on the 
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Think irhas mot yet fallen · into your 


into, to diſtinguiſh themſelves among 
Meir noquaintance: ſuch: obſervations, 
Well purſued, would make a pretty hiſ- 
toy of: lowilife. - I myſelf am, got into 
a freut reputation, whichavoſe (as maſt 
\eitractdinary occurrences in 'a-man's 
Ne ſeem to do) from a mere-accident. 


Is ſome days ago wnfortunately-eo- 


aged among a ſet of gentlemen, who 


"eſteem a man acoording to the quantity 


vf Food he throws down at a meal. · Nov 
I, holam ever for diſtinguiſhing imy- 


elf aceerdiag to the nohons of ſupe - 


Z2wofity which the reſt of che compay y 
Eertettain, eat: ſb lmmoderately-for their 


pplanſe, 28 had like to have coſt me 


my fe. What added to my mis for- 
tune was, that having naturally: a goed 
lived faberly for 
ſometime, my body was as well pre- 


ü 2 For this contention/as if it had 


been by appointment. I had quickly 
anquihed every glutton in company 


ut sene, Who was ſuch a prodigy in his: 
ay, *and'withal iſo very merry during 


the Whole entertainment, that he inſenſi- 
"bly c vetrayed me to continue his com- 


55 1 — a litile time concluded 
* na 


compleat victory over my rival; 


after Which, by way of infult, Lat a 


Nomſiderable ee eee beyond what. the 
ſpetctators thought me obliged in honour 


to do. The effect however of this en- 


gagement, has made me reſolve never 
o eat · more for venowu; and I have, 
purſuant to this ryſolution, compounded 


* 
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way to diſeourſe on little ambition, 


mn, rhimſical ways men fall 
o d pay. How .a man of common ſenſe 
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my diſadvantage, but chat you will. ſtin 
continue your accuſtomed favours to 
your moſt devoted humble ſervant, 
JJV es. 


P. S. I would adviſe your little ſhock 
dog to keep out of my way; for as 1 
look upon him to be the moſt formida. 
ble of my rivals, 1 may chance one time 
or other to give him Tuch a ſnap as he 

ZT: ns 
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Gropgth of w ſtomachs, which be- 
pened very luckily, becauſe it was ſti- 
:pulated in our articles either to play or 


could be thus engaged, is hatd to deter- 
mine; but the occaſion of this is to de- 
ſire you to inform ſeveral gluttons of 
my acquaintance, who look on me with 
„envy, that they had beſt moderate their 
ambition in time, leſt inſamy or death 
attend their ſucceſs. I forgot to tell 
vou, Sir, with. what unſpeakable plea- 
ſure I received the acclamations and 
2 of the whole. board, when I had 
- moſt eat my antagoniſt into convul- 
ſtons: it was then tha I returned his 
mirih upon him with ſuch ſucceſs as he 
was hardly able to ſwallpw, though 
. prompted by a deſire ef. fame, and a 
paſſionate fondneſs for diſtinction. I 
had not endeavqured to excel ſo far, had 
not the company been, ſo, loud in their 
approbation of my victory. I don't 
queſtion. but the ſame thirſt after glory 
Hag often cauſed a man to drink quarts 
without taking breath, and prompted 
men to many other. difficult enterpriſes; 
which if otherwiſe. purſued, might turn 
ivery much to a man's advantage. This 
ambition of mine was indeed extrava- 
gantly purſued; howeyer, I cannot. help 
obſerving, that you hardly ever ſee 2 
man commended for a good ſtomach, 
but he immediately falls to eaung more, 
though he had before dined) as well to 
conſirin the penſon that commended him 
in his good opinion of him, as to con- 
vince any other at the table, ho way 


have been ihattentive enough 45 to 
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have done Juſtice to his character. I the offence?: Is it in thoſe who commit, 
am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, or thoſe who obſerve it? As for my 
| Exc UE Mauuox. part, Thave heen ſo extremely diſguſte 


\ 


» 
— ak 


un. sro, ip, that the moſtagreeableconverſation, 
I Have writ to you three or four times, or perſon, has not been able to make up 
to deſire you would take notice of for it. As to thoſe who take it ſor no 
an impertinent cuſtom the women, the other end but to give themſelves occa- 
fine women, have lately fallen into, of ſion for pretty action, or to fill up little 
taking ſnuff. This filly trick is attend- intervals of diſcourſe, I can bear with 
ed with ſuch a coquette air in ſomeladies, them; but then they muſt not uſe it 
and ſuch a ſedate maſculine one in others, when another is ſpeaking, who ought 
that I cannot tell which moſt to com- to be-heard with too much reſpect, to 
plain of; but they are to me equally diſ- admitof offering at that time from hand 
_agreeable. Mrs. Santer is ſo impatient to hand the ſnuff- box. But Flavilla is 
of being without it, that ſne takes it as ſo far taken with her behaviour in this 
often as the does ſalt at meals; and as kind, that ſhe pulls out her box (which 
ſhe affefts a wonderful eaſe and negli- of | 
gence in all her manner, an upper lip middle of the ſermon; an 440 the 
mixed with ſnuff and the ſauce, is what has the audacity of, awell-bred womang. 
is preſented to the obſervation, of all ſhe offers it to the men as well. as the. 
who have the honour to eat with her. women.who! ſit near hers but dance by. 
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The pretty creature her niece does all this time all the world knows ſhe has a | 
ſhe can to be as diſagreeable as her fine hand, I am in hopes ſhe may. give ; 
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aunt; and if ſhe is not as offenſive to 
the eye, ſhe is quite as much to the ear, On Sunday was ſevennight, when they 9 
and makes up all ſhe wants in a confi- came abaut. for the offering, ſhe gave, - 

dent air, by a nauſeous rattle of the her charity with a very good air, but at 

noſe, when the ſnuff is delivered, and the ſame time aſked the churchwarden = | 

the fingers make the ſtops and cloſes on if he would take a; pinch. 4 4 
the noſtrils. This, perhaps, is not a think of theſe things in time, and you. 


very courtly image in ſpeaking of la- will oblige, Si, lhethohyet ns . 
dies; that is very true: but where ariſes ;.,\.- Vour moſt humble ſeryant,, | 
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HE accounts which vn, aps gives cerning the motions of .thoſe,celeftial. by 
of the battle of angels and the bodies which make the "moſt glorious 
creation of the world, have in them ee be the ſix days wöfks. 
. , * . 2 . 32, 22" „ * 2 * 1 er 1 © FLEETS 
thoſe qualifications which the critics The poet here, with a great deal of art, 
Judge requiſite t an epiſode.” They are reptelents Eve as withdrawing from this | 


nearly related to the principal action, part of their converſation, to amule ments 
and have a juſt connection with the more ſuitable to her ſex. He well knew: 
fable. 1402 © + + that, the epiſode in this book, which is 
. The eighth book opens with a beau- filled with Adam's account of bis paſ- 
tiful deſcription of the impreſſion which ſion and eſteem for Eve, would have 
. this diſcourſe of the archangel made on been improper ior her hearing, ang has! - 
our firſt parents. Adam afterwards, by therefore deviſed very juft and beautiful” 
2 very natural cutiolity, enquires con- reaſons for her retiring. bo = 
| X | WO ws OS 
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Ss ſpake our fire; and by-his-count'nance 


u. 8 ſeemꝰ d 16 anne, End 
Entꝰ ring on ſtudious thopghts abſtruſe; which 
556 | n 
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Perceiving where Jhe fat, retir d in ſight, 
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Wich lowlineſs majeſtic from her ſeat, 


And grace that one who ſaw to wich her ay, | 
Role, and went forth among het fruits and 
CC 
To viſit ho they proſper'd, bud and bloom, 
Her nurſery: they at her coming ſprungß, 
And touch'd by ber fair tendance gladliergrew. 
Yet went ſhe not; as not with ſuch di ſcouxſe 
-Delighted, or not capable her eaer 


Her huſband the relater ſhe; prefęri d 
e 8 5 ang of 1 5 Bt 8 
Choſe rather: he, ſhe knew, Would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, and ſolve high diſputes 
With conjugal carefſ*s; from his Fip Ee, 
Not words alone pleas'd her. O when meet 


FFF 07 7+ 122NG: 5, 
Such pairs; in love and mutual honourjoin'd! 
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The angel's returning a 
ſwer tö Adam's enquiries was nõt only 
proper for the moral reaſon which the 

det affĩigus, but becauſe it would have 
Gods "highly abſurd" to have given the 


fanction of an archangel to anyparticy- 


lar ſyſtem of philoſophy. Phe chief 
Pants in che Ptolemaic and Copernican 


bypotheſis are deſcribed · with great con- 


.cifefefs and perſpicuity; and at the ſame 


time dreſſed in very pleaſing and poeti- 
al im eee 5 os 


„Adam, tel detain the angel, enters 5 
"afterwards upon his own hiſtory, and 
relates to himthe circumſtances in which 
he found himſelf öpon his creation; as 


11 „% ˙ y NY e F 
alſo his converſation with his Maker, 
* % of, . Sb 94a 4 Sf» 7 bh 44 
and his fir f meeting with Eve. There 
is no part of the poem more apt to raiſe 


the attention of the reader, than this dif. 


courſe of our great anceſtor; as nothing 
'can be more ſurprizing and delightful 
to us, than to hear the ſentiments that 
aroſe in the firſt man, while he was yet 
r . Ann Id þ _ 
ew. and, freſh from the hands of bis 


Creator, The poet tas interwoven every 
thing which i3 delivered upon this ſyb- 
jen Holy Writ with to many dee 
Tiful ims gipations of his own, that no- 
thing can he conceived more juſt and 
Mat af than this whole epiſpde. As 
D To CS POSTS 0 TRuME SF EF; 
our author knew this ſubjeRX'could not 
but beagreeable to his reader, be would 
not throw it into the relation of the ſix 


days works, but reſerved it for a di- 


we e, that be; might have an 
ER / f ; : > N 


. was about to relate. 


doubtſul an- 
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opportunity of expatiating upon it more 
at large. Before I enter on this part of 
the poem, I cannot but take notice of 
two ſhining paſſages in the dialogue be- 
tween Adam and the angel. Ihe firſt 
is · that wherein our anceſtor gives an AC- 
count of the pleaſure. he took in con- 
verſing with him, which contains a very 
ah wb OF Td ns 

For While I ſit with thee, I ſeem in heav'n, 
And ſweeter thy diſcourſe is to my ear 
Than ftuits of palm - tree, plesſanteſt to thirſt 


And hunger both, from labour, at the h 
Of what was high :ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſerv d, of . 1 e296 
Adam relativgg ſhe ſole avditreſs3, .._ .. 


Of ſweet repaſt: they ſatiate, and ſoon fill, 
Tho! pleaſant; bur thy words with grace 
d rh OT NT Or Ie 
© Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety,” 
The other I ſhall mention, is that in 
which the angel gives a reaſon why he 
ſhould be glad to hear the ſtory Adam 


AD ws 


S Gatos TP 1 
For I that day was abſent as befel, gol 
-* Bound on a voyage uncouth and obſcure, 
Far on excurſion towards the gates of hell; 
C Sues 038 Full legion (ſuch command we 


To ſee that none thence iſſued forth a ſpy, 
© Or enemy, while God was in his work, 
Leſt he, incens'd at ſuch eruption bold, 
© Deſtruction withereation might have mix'd. 


There is no queſtion but our poet drew 
the image in what follows from that in 
Virgil's' ſixth book where ZEneas and 
the Sybil ſtand before the adamantine 
ates, which are there deſcribed as ſhut 
upon the place of torments, and liſten 
to the groans, the clank of chains, and 


the noiſe of iron whips, that were heard 


in thoſe regions of pain and ſorrow. 


| ——Faſtwe found, faſt ſhut 


The diſmal gates, and barricado'd ſtrong; 
But long ere our approaching heard within 
Noiſe, other than the ſound ot dance or ſong, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 


Adam then proceeds to give an ac- 
count of bis condition and ſentiments 
immediately after his creation, 5 
Aagreeably: does he repreſent the poſture 
in, which he found hi, ſelf, the beauti- 
ful landſkip that ſurrounded him, and 
the gladnels of heart which grew up in 
him on that occaſion! . 


—— Asnew walk d from ſoundeſt ſſeep, 
Soft on the flow'ry herb 1 found me laid 

In balmyſweat, which with his beams the ſun 
Soon drv'd, and on the xeeking moiſture fed. 
SOS PET OT Ts 7 08 Straight 
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« Straight toward heav's my wond'ring eyes 
e 6 F turn'd, e ; | \ 
6 And ga da while the ample ſky, till rais'd 


By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, . 


© As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 


Stood on my feet: about me round I ſaw - 


4 
Fill, dae, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 
© And liquid * of murmuring ſtreams; by 
A ftheſe, „ 
© Creatures thatliv'd and mov d, and walk'd, 
© or flew, TY es ; 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things 
© \mil'd pct | EE: 
e With fragrance, and with joy my heart 
. 6 o'erflow'd.* ? | f 5 


Adam is afterwards deſeribed as ſur- 
prized at his own exiſtence, and taking 


a ſurvey of himſelf, andof allthe works 


of nature, He likewiſe is e 
as diſcovering by the light of reaſon, 
that he and every thing about him muſt 
have been the effect of ſome Being infi- 
nitely good and powerful, and that this 
Being had a right to his worſhip and 
adoraffon. His firſt addreſs to the ſun, 
and to thoſe parts of the creation which 
made the moſt diſtinguiſhed figure, is 
very natural and amuſing to the imagi- 
nation 4 „ 
— Thou ſun, ſaid I, * fair light, 
And thou enlighten d earth, ſo freſh and gay, 
© Ye hills, and dales, yerivers, woods, and” 
© plains, | f 

© Andye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 
6 Tell, if ye ſaw, howcame I thus, how here? 


His next ſentiment, when upon his 
firſt going to fletp he fancies himſelf 
loſing his exiſtence, and falling away 
into nothing, can never be ſufficiently. 
admired. His dream, in which he ſtill 
preſerves the conſciouſneſs of his exiſt- 
ence, together with his remeval into the 
garden which was prepared for his re- 
ception, are alſo circumſtances finely 
imagined, and grounded upon what is 


delivered in ſacred ſtory. 


dents in this part of the work, have in 
them all the beauties of novelty, at the 
ſame time that they have all the graces. 
of nature, They are ſoch as none but 
a great genius could have thought of, 
though, upon the peruſal of them, they 
ſeem to riſe of themſelves from the ſub- 
Jet of which he treats. In a word, 
though they are natural, they ate not 
obvious, which is the true character of 


1 1 4 


all fine writing. . 


himſelf pleaſed with it. The | 
wonderfully preſerved the character of 
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The impteſſion which the interdiction 
of the tree of life left in the mind of 
our firſt parent, is deſeribed with great 
e judgment; as the image of 


697 


* 


the ſeveral beaſts and birds paſſing in 


lively. 3 E 


review before him is very beautiful and 


| hold 
© Approaching po and two,theſecow'ring low 
6 With blandil 

© © his wing: 
© i nam'd them as they paſs d- 
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| © Each bird and beaſt 


Adam, in the next place, deſcribes a 
conference which he held withhis Maker 
upon the ſubject of ſolitude. The poet 
here repreſents the Supreme Being, as 
making an eſſay of his ou work, and 
putting to the trial that reaſoning fa- 
culty with which he had endued his 


creature. Adam urges, in this divine 
colloquy, the impoſſibility of his _ 
happy, though he was the inhabitant 


Paradiſe, andlord of the whole creation, 


without the converſation and ſociety of 
ſome rational creature, who ſhould par- 
take thoſe bleſſings with him. This 
dialogue, which is ſupported chiefly by 
the beauty of the thoughts, without 


other poetical ornamentz; is as fine a part 


as any in the whole poem: the more the 


reader examines the juſtneſs and delicacy 


of it's ſentiments, the more he will find 
et has 


majeſty and condeſcenſion in the Crea- 
tor, and at the ſame time that of 


humility and adoration in the creature, 
as particularly in the following lines. 


© Thus I preſumptuoys; and the viſion brigbt, 
© As with a ſmile, more brighten'd, thus re- 
* ply'd,' &c, V 
MI with leave of ſpeech implor d, 
And humble deprecation thus 0 eas 


Let not my words offend thee, heav'nly 


> 66 Power, k 


Adam then proceeds to give ab ac- 
count of his ſecond ſleep, and'of the 


dream in which he beheld the formation 


of Eve, The new . paſſion that was 
awakened in him at the fight of her, is 
touched very finely: - _ 


© Under his forming hands a creature grew, 


« Manlike, but diff rent fex; ſo lovely tair, 


© That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, 
« ſeem'd now | | 


4 Fa" 


ment; each bird ſtoop'd on 


Theſe and the like wonderful inci- hy My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak,” &c, | 


Mean, 
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Mean, ar in her ſumm d up, in hercontain'd, 


And in her looks, which, from that time 


Ct 


infus d 
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©. Sweetneſs into my heart, onfelt before: nn 
© And into all things from ber air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love and amorous delight,” 

2 * £ : 74.9 tay 4 ; a r . 4460 S's 


Adam's Streſs vpon loſing fight of 


this beautiful phantom, with his excla- 


mations of joy and gratitude at the diſ- 
covery of a real creature who reſembled 


the apparition which had been preſented 


to him in his dream; the approaches he 


makes to her, and his manner of court- 
ſhip; are all laid together in a moſt ex- 
quiſite propriety of ſentiment. _, 


_ * + Though this part of the poem is work | 


ed-up with great warmth and ſpirit, the 
love which is deſcribed in it is every way 
ſuĩtable to a ſtate of inrocence. If the 
reader compares ths 
Adam here gives of his leading Eve. to 
the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. 
yden has made on the ſame occaſion 
ina ſcene of his Fall of Man, he will 
be ſenſible of the great care which Mil- 


ton took to avoid all thoughts on fo de- 


licate a ſubje&, that might be offenſive 


to religion or good manners, The ſen- 


timents are chaſte, but not cold; and 
eonvey to the mind ideas of the moſt 
tranſporting paſſion and of the greateſt 
purity. What a noble mixture of rap- 
ture and innocence has the author join- 


ed together, in the reflection which, 


Adams makes on the pleaſures of love, 
compared to thoſe of ſenſe 


Thus have I told thee all my ftate, and 
rohe | $4 
© My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs | 
© Which | enjoy; and muſt confels to find 
Ia all things elſe delight indeed, but ſuch 
As us d or not, works in the mind no change 
© Nor vehement delires; theſe delicacies 
I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits, 
© and flowers, 7 
Walks, and the melody vf birds: but here 
Far otherwiſe, tranſported | behold, 
© Tranſported touch; here paſſion firſt I felt, 
© Commotion ſtrange! in allenjoymentselſe 
© Superior and unmov'd, here only weak 
© Againſt the charms of beauty's pow'rful 
0 glance. | ; 
© Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
© Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain; 
Or fiom my ſide ſubduCting, icok pechops 
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More than enough; at leaſt on ber beſtow d 
Too much of ornament, in outward ſhew 
© 'Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. 


eſcription which. 


/ 


© When I approach - 

Her lovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeemg, 
And in herſelf compleat, ſo well to know 
Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt ; 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 

Degraded, wiſdom. in diſcourſe with her 
Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews; 

Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

As one intended firſt, not after made 

Occaſionally; and, to conſummate all, 

© Greatneſs bf mind and nobleneſs their ſeat 
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Build in her lovelieſt, and ereate an awe 


About her, as a guard angelic plac'd.“ 


Theſe fentiments of love in our firſt 
parent gave the angel ſuch an inſight 
into human nature, that he ſeems appre- 
henſive of the evils'which might befal 
the ſpecies in general, as well as Adam 
in particular, trom the exceſs of his paſ- 


ſion. He therefore fortifics him againſt 
it by timely admonitions; which very 
artfu!ly prepare the mind of the reader 
for the occurrences of the next book, 
where the weakneſs, of which Adam 
here gives ſuchdiſtantdiſcoveries, brings 
about the fatal event which is the ſubject᷑ 
of the poem. His diſcourſe which fol- 
lows the gentle rebuke he received from 
the angel, ſhews that his love, however 
violent it might appear, was ſtill found- 
ed in reaſon, and conſequently not im- 
proper for Paradiſe. | | | 


— i 


Neither her outſide form' d ſo fair, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds, | 


(T bo higher of the genial bed by far, 


And with myſterious reverence }, deem) 
© So much delights me, as theſe graceful acts, 
© Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 
© From all her words and actions, mixt with 


© love 
© And ſweet compliance, which declare un- 
i feign'd 7 | 


© Union of mind; or in us both one ſoul; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair!“ 


' Adam's ſpeech, at parting with the 
angel, has in it a deference and grati- 
tude agteeable to an inferior nature, and 
at tha ſame time a certain dignity and 
gr: atneſs ſuitable to the father of man- 


kind in his ſtate of innecence. [. 
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ESTEEM A HABIT- OF BENIGNITY. GREATLY PREFERABLE TO MUNIFICENCE: 
' THE FORMER Is PECULIAR TO GREAT AND DISTINGUISHED PERSONS; THE \ 


"XL 7 HEN we conſider the offices of 
Y human life, there 1s, methinks, 
ſomething in what we ordinarily call 
Generoſity, which, when carefully exa- 
mined, ſeems to flow rather from a looſe 
and unguarded temper, than an honeſt 
and liberal mind. For this reaſon it is 
abſolutely neceſſary that all liberality 
ſhould have for it's baſis and ſupport 
frugality. By this means the beneficent 
ſpirit works in a man from the convic- 
tions of reaſon, not from the impulſes 
of paſſion. The generous man in the 
ordinary acceptation, without reſpect of 
the demands of his family, will ſoon 
find upon the foot of his account, that 
he has ſacrificed to fools, knaves, flat- 
terers,' or the deſervedly unhappy, all 
the opportunities of affording any fu- 
ture aſſiſtance where it ought to be. 
Let him therefore reflect, that if to be- 
{tow be in itſelf laudable, ſhould not a 
man take care to ſecure an ability to 
® things praiſe-worthy as long as he 
lives? Or could there be a more cruel 
iece of raillery upon a man who ſhould 


pacity of acting according to his natu- 
ral temper, than to ſay of him—* That 
© gentleman was generous? My be- 
loved author therefore has, in the ſen- 
tence on the top of my paper, turned 
his eye with a certain ſatiety from be- 
holding the addreſſes to the people by 
largeſſes and public entertainments, 
which he aſſerts to be in general vicious, 


ing to the circumſtances of time, and a 
man's own fortune. A conſtant be- 
nignityin commerce with the reſt of the 
world, which ought to run through all 
a man's actions, has effects more uleful 
to thoſe whom you oblige, and leſs 
oſtentatious in yourſelf, He turns his 
recommendation of this virtue in com- 
mercial life: and according to him, a 
citizen who is frank in his Kkindneſſes, 


an reduced his fortune below the ca- 


and are always to be regulated accord- 


benignity in his nature, as 4 


LATTER BELONGS TO FLATTERERS OF THE PEOPLE, WHO COURT THE AP- 
PLAUSE or THE INCONSTANT VULGAR» : 43 


and abhors ſeverity in his demands; he 
who in buying, felling, lending, doing 
acts of good neighbourhood, is juſt and 
eaſy; he who appears naturally averſe 
to diſputes, and above the ſenſe of little 


fufferings; bears a nobler character, and 


does much more good to mankind tham 
any other man's fortune without com- 
merce can poſſibly ſupport. | For the 


citizen above all other men has oppor- 


tunities of arriving at that higheſt 
fruit of wealth, to be liberal without 
© the leaſt expence of a man's own for- 
tune.“ It is not to be denied but 
ſuch a practice is liable to hazard; but 
this therefore adds to the obligation, 
that, among traders, he who obliges is , 
as much concerned to keep the favour 
a ſecret, as he who receives it. The un- 
happy diſtinctions among us in Eng- 
land are ſo great, that to celebrate the 
intercourſe of commercial friendſhip , 
(with which I am daily made acquaint- 
ed) would be to raiſe the virtuous man 
ſo many enemies of the contrary party. 
Jam obliged to conceal all I know of 
Tom the Bounteous, who lends at the 
ordinary intereſt, to give men of leſs / 
fortune opportunities of making greater 
advantages. He conceals under a rough 
air and diſtant behaviour, a bleeding 
compaſſion and womaniſh tenderneſs. * 
This is governed by the moſt exact cir- 
cumſpection, that there is no induſtry 
wanting in the perſon whom he is to 
ſerve, and that he is guilty of no im- 
proper expences. This Ik now of Tom, 
but who dare ſay it of ſo known a 
Tory? The ſame care I was forced to 
ule ſome time ago in the report of an- 
other's virtue, and ſaid fifty inſtead of 
an hundred, becauſe the man I pointed 


at wasa Whig, Actions of this kind 


are papular without being invidious : 
for every man of ordinary circumſtances 
looks upon a man who has this known 
perſon _ 
t eady 


* 


[i 


Meanf ot in her ſumm d up, in hercontain's, 
And in her looks, which from that time 


infus d 


. * i4 F 


The ſpirit of love and amorous delight,” 
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„ 


More than enough; at leaſt on ber beſtow'd . 
Too much of ornament, in outward ſhew 


£2 f 3 + © Elaborate, of inward leis exact. 
„ Sweetnels into my heart, unfelt before: 
And into all. things from her air inſpir' d 


| © When I approach - 
« Herlovelineſs, ſo abſolute ſhe ſeemg, | 
© And in herſelf compleat, ſo well to know 


Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay, 


Adam's diftreſs upon loſing Goht of 


this beautiful phantom, with his excla- 


mations of joy and gratitude at the dif-” 
covery of areal creature who reſembled. 


the apparition which had been preſented 


to him in his dream; the approaches he, 


makes to her, and his manner of court- 
ſhip; are all laid together in a moſt ex- 
quiſite propriety of ſentiment. 


Though this part of the poem is work - 


ed up with great warmth and ſpirit, the 
love which is deſcribed in it is every way 


ſuĩtable to a ſtate of e e If the 
eſcription which 
Adam here gives of his leading Eve. to 


reader compares the 


the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. 

ryden has made on the ſame occaſion 
in à ſcene of his Fall of Man, he will 
be ſenſible of the great care which Mil- 


ton took to avoid all thoughts on ſo de- 


licate a ſubject, that might be offenſive 


to religion or good manners, The ſen- 


timents are chaſte, but not cold; and 
eonvey to the mind ideas of the moit 
tranſporting paſſion and of the greateſt 
purity. What a noble mixture of rap- 
ture and innocence has the author join- 


ion. He therefore fortifics hi 


Seems wileſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt ; 


© All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
© Degraded, wiſdom in diſcourſe with her 
* Loſes diſcountenanc d, and like folly ſhews; 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 
As one intended firſt, not after made 
«Occaſionally; and, to conſummate all, 

© Greatneſs df mind and nobleneſs their ſeat 


Build in her lovelieſt, and create an awe 


About ber, as a guard angelic plac'd.“ 


Theſe ſentiments of love in our firſt 


parent gave the angel ſuch an inſight 


into human nature, that he ſeems appre- 
henſive of the evils'which might befal 
the ſpecies in general, as well as Adam 
in particular, trom the exceſs of his paſ- 
againſt 
it by timely admonitions; which very 


_ artfully prepare the mind of the reader 
for the occurrences of the next book, 


where the weakneſs, of which Adam 
here gives ſuch diſtant diſcovꝛries, brings 
about the fatal event which is the ſubje&X 
of the poem. His diſcourſe which fol- 
lows the gentle rebuke he received from 
the angel, ſhews that his love, however 
violent it might appear, was ſtill found- 


ed together, in the reflection which, ed in reaſon, and conſequently not im- 


Adams makes on the pleaſures of love, 
compared to thoſe of ſenſe 0 


Thus have I told thee all my ſtate, and 

v4 brought 55 

© My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs | 

* Which | enjoy; and muſt confeſs to find | 

4 In all things elſe delight indeed, but ſuch 

As us d or not, works in the mind no change 

© Nor vehement delires; theſe delicacies 
I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits, 

© and flowers, | 

Walks, and the melody vf birds: but here 

Far otherwiſe, tranſported I behold, 

© Tranſported touch; here paſſion firſt I felt, 

© Commotion ſtrange! in all enjoy ments elſe 

© Superior and unmov'd, here only weak 

© Againſt the charms of beauty's pow'rful 
| glance. | | Ba” 

© Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 

© Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain; 

© Or from my fide ſubducting, icok pechops 


proper for Paradiſe, | 
Neither her outſide form's ſo fair, nor aught ; 
© In procreation common to all kinds, 


(Tho higher of the genial bed by far, 


© And with myſterious reverence 1, deem) 

© So much delights me, as theſe graceful acts, 
© Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 
© From all her words and actions, mixt with 


© love | 
And ſweet compliance, which declare un- 
N feign'd 7 i 


© Union of mind, or in us bath one ſoul; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair!“ 


Adam's ſpeech, at parting with the 
angel, has in it a deference and grati- 
tude agreeable to an inferior nature, and 
at tha ſame time a certain dignity and 


| greatneſs ſuitable to the father of man- 
kind in his ſtate of innecence. [. 
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THEN we :confider the offices: of 


human life, there 1s, methinks, 
ſomething in what we ordinarily call 
Generoſity, which, when carefully exa- 
mined, ſeems to flow rather from a loote 
and unguarded temper, than an honeſt 
and liberal mind. For this reaſon it is 


abſolutely neceſſary that all liberality 


ſhould have for it's baſis and ſupport 
frugality. By this means the beneficent 


| ſpirit works in a man From the convic- 


tions of reaſon, not from the impulſes 
of paſſion. The generous man in the 
ordinary acceptation, without reſpect of 
the demands of his family, will foon 
find upon the foot of his account, that 
he has ſacrificed to fools, knaves, flat- 
terers,' or the deſervedly unhappy, all 
the opportunities of affording any fu- 
ture aſſiſtance where it ought to be. 
Let him therefore reflect, that if to be- 
ſtow be in itſelf laudable, ſhould not a 
man take care to ſecure an ability to 
® things praiſe worthy as long as he 
lives? Or could there be a more cruel 


piece of raillery upon a man who ſhould - 
have reduced his fortune below the ca- 


pacity of acting according to his natu- 
ral temper, than to ſay of him—* That 
© gentleman was generous? My be- 
loved author therefore has, in the ſen- 
tence on the top of my paper, turned 
his eye with a certain ſatiety from be- 
holding the addreſſes to the people by 
largeſſes and public entertainments, 
which he aſſerts to be in general vicious, 


and are always to be regulated accord- 


ing to the circumſtances of time, and a 
man's own fortune. A conſtant be- 
nignityin commerce with the reſt of the 
world, which ought to run through all 
a man's actions, has effects more uſeful 
to thoſe whom you oblige, and leſs 
oſtentatious in yourſelf, He turns his 
recommendation of this virtue in com- 
mercial life: and according to him, a 
citizen who is frank in his kindnefles, 


* 


/ 


and abhors ſeverity in his demands; he 


who in buying, felling, lending, doing 
acts of good neighbourhood, is juſt and 
eaſy; he who appears naturally averſe 
to diſputes, and above the ſenſe of little 
ſufferings; bears a nobler character, and 
does much more good to mankind than 


any other man's fortune without com- 
For the 


merce can poſſibly ſupport. 
citizen above all other men has oppor- 
tunities of arriving at .* that higheſt 
fruit of wealth, to be liberal without 


© the leaſt expence of a man's own for- 


tune. It is not to be denied but 
ſuch a practice is liable to hazard; but 
this therefore adds to the obligation, 


that, among traders, he who obliges is , 


as much concerned to keep the favour 


a ſecret, as he who receives it. The un- 


happy diftinftions among us in Eng- 
land are ſo great, that to celebrate the 


intercourſe of commercial friendſhip , 


(with which I am daily made acquaint- 
ed) would be to raiſe the virtuous man 
ſo many enemies of the contrary party. 


I am obliged to conceal all I know of 


Tom the Bounteous, who lends at the 


ordinary intereſt, to give men of leſs - 


fortune opportunities of making greater 
adyantages. He conceals under a rough 
air and diſtant behaviour, a bleeding 


compaſſion and womaniſh tenderneſs. * 


This is governed by the moſt exact cir- 


cumipection, that there is no induſtry 


wanting in the perſon whom he is to 


ſerve, and that he is guilty of no im- . 
proper expences. 'This-Iknow of Tom, 


but who dare ſay it of ſo known a 
Tory? The ſame care I was forced to 
ule ſome time ago in the report of an- 
other's virtue, and faid fifty inftead of 
an hundred, becauſe the man I pointed 
at was a Whig, Actions of this kind 
are popular without being invidious 
for every man of ordinary circumſtances 
looks upon a man who has this known 


benignity in his nature, as a perion _ 
| N teluy 
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ready to be his friend upon ſuch terms 
as he ought to expect it; and the weal- 
thy, who may envy ſuch a character, 
can do no 3 to it's intereſts but by 


the imitation of it, in which the good 


citizen will rejoice to be rivalled. I 
know not how to form to myſelf a 
greater idea of human life, than in what 
is the practice of ſome wealthy men 


hom I could name, that make no ſtep 


to the improvement of their own for- 


\ 


tunes, wherein they do not alſo advance 
thoſe of other men who would Janguiſh 


in poverty without that munificence. 


In a nation where there are ſo many 
public funds to be ſupported, I know 
not whether he can be called a 


of bis fortune with the ſtate, to whoſe 
vigilance he owes the ſecurity of the 
whole. This certainly is an immediate 


way of laying an obligation upon many, 


and extending his benignity the fartheſt 
a man can poſſibly, who is not engaged 
in commerce. But he who trades, be- 
fides giving the ſtate ſome part of this 
ſort of credit he gives his banker, may 
in all the occurrences of his life have his 
eye upon the removing want from the 
door of the induſtrious, and defending 


the unhappy upright man from bank- 
ruptcy. Without this benignity, pride 


or vengeance will precipitate a man to 


- chuſe the receipt of half his demands 


from one whom he has undone, rather 


than the whole from one to whom he 


has ſhewn mercy. This benignity is 
eſſential to the character of a fair trader, 
and any man who deſigns to enjoy his 
wealth with honourandſelf-ſatisfaCtion: 
nay, it would not be hard to maintain, 
that the practice of ſupporting good and 


induſtrious men, would carry a man 


farther even to his profit, than indulg- 
ing the propenſity of ſerving and 
obliging he . My author ar- 


gues on this ſubject, in order to incline - 


men's minds fo thoſe who want them 
moſt, after this manner: We muſt 
© always confider the nature of things, 


© and govern ourſelves accordingly. 


The wealthy man, when be has repaid 
you, 1s upon a balance with you; but 
© the perſon, whom you favoured with 


: good 
ſabje&, who does not embark ſome part 
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© a loan, if he be a good man, will 
© think himſelf in your debt after he 
© has paid you. The wealthy ind the 
* conſpicuous are not obliged by the 
© benefits you do them; they think they 
conferred a benefit when they receiv- 
ed one. Your good officgs are al- 
ways ſuſpected, and it is with them 
tne ſame thipg to expect their favour 
as to receive it. But the man below 
you, who knows, in the good you 
© have done him, you reſpected him- 


© ſelf more than his circumſtances, does 
not act like an obliged man only to 
him from whom he has received a be- 


© nefit, but alſo to all who are capable 
of doing him one. And whatever 
„little office he can do for you, he is 
© fo far from magnifying it, that he 
© will labour to extenuate it in all his 


A 


actions and expreſſions. Moreover, 
©. the regard to what you do to a great 


man, at beſt is taken notice of no 
further than by himſelf or his family; 


6 
but what you do to a man of an 
o 


humble fortune, (provided always 
© that he is a good and a modeſt man) 
© raiſes the affections towards you of 
© all men of that character (of which 
© there are many) in the whole city.” 
There -is nothing gains a reputation 
to a preacher ſo much as his own prac- 
tice; I am therefore caſting: about what 
act of benignity is in the power of a 
Spectator. Alas! that lies but in a very 
narrow compaſs, and I think the moſt 
immediately under my patronage, are 
eithers players, or ſuch whoſe circum- 
ſtances bear an affinity with theirs: all 
therefore I am able to do at this time 
of this kind, is ta tell the town that on 
Friday, the 11th of this inſtant April, 
there will be performed in York Build- 
ings, a concert of vocal and inſtrumental 
mule; for the benefit of Mr. Edward 
Keen, the father of twenty children; 
and this day the haughty George Powell 
hopes all the good- natured part of the 
town will favour him, whom they ap- 
plauded in Alexander, Timon, Lear, 
and Oreſtes, with their campany this 
night, when he hazards all his heroic 
glory for their approbation in the hum- 


dler condition of honeſt Jack Falſtaff. * 
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WHAT BLIND, DETESTED MADNESS, COULD AFFORD 
SUCH HORRID LICENCE TO THE MURDERING 5Wok D? 


PF Do not queſtion but my country 

readers have been very much ſur- 

priſed at the ſeveral accounts they have 
met with in our public 4 of that 

ſpecies of men among us, Ia 

by the name of Mohocs. I find the 

opinions of the learned, as to their ori- 


tely known 


in and deſigns, are altogether various, 


inſomuch that very many begin to doubt 


* 


whether indeed there were ever any ſuch 


ſociety of men. The terror which 


ſpread itfelf over the whole nation. ſome 
years fince on account of the Triſh, is 
ſill freſh in moſt people's memories, 
though it afterwards appeared there was 
not the leaſt ground for that general 
conſternation. „„ MIR 
The late panic fear was, in the opi- 
nion of many deep and penetrating per- 
ſons, of the ſame nature; 
have it, that the Mohocs are like thoſe 


\ 


LuCaAN, LIB, 2. v. . 
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though, fer particular reaſons, I did 
not think fit to publiſh them till now. 
TO THE SPECTATOR. 

(BIR, | | | 6 8 
F INDING that our-earneſt endea· 

vours for the good of mankind have 
been baſely and maliciouſly cepreſented 
to the world, we ſend you ancloſed our 
imperial manifeſto, which it is our wil 
and pleaſure that you. forthwith com- 


municate to the public, by inſerting it 


in your next daily paper. We do not 


doubt of your ready compliance in this 
. particular, and therefore bid you hear- 


tily farewel. Signed, 


_  Taw WAwEBEN Zan KALADARz 


Theſe will 


ſpe&res and apparitions which frighten 


feveral towns and villages in her Ma- 


jeſty's dominions, though they were 


never ſeen by any of the inhabitants. 


Others are apt to think that theſe Mo- 


hocs are a kind of bull-beggars, firſt 


invented by prudent married men, and 


maſters of families, in order to deter 
their wives and daughters from taking 
the air at unſeaſonable hours; and that 
when they tell them the Mohocs will 
catch them, it is a caution of the ſame 
nature with that of our forefathers, 
when they bid their children have a care 
of Raw-head and Bloody- bones. 

For my own part, I am afraid there 
was too much reaſon for the great alarm 
the whole city has been in upon this 
occaſion; though at the ſame time I muſt 
own that 1 am in ſome doubt whether 
the following pieces are genuine and 


authentic: the more ſo, becauſe I am 


not fully ſatisſied that the name, b 
which the emperor ſubſcribes himſelf, 


15 altogether conformable to the Indian 
orthography. | ö | 

I ſhall only further inform my readers, 
that it was ſome time fince I received 


the following letter and manifeſto, 


Emperor of the Mohocs. | 


THE MANIFESTO OF TAW  WAW 


EBEN ZAN KALADAR, EMPEROR 
OF THE MOHOCS, e OO = 


W HER EAs we have received in- 


formation from ſundry quarters of 
this great and populous city, of ſeveral . 
outrages committed on the legs, arms, 
noſes, and other parts of the good people 


of England, by ſuch as have ſtiled them- 


ſelves our ſubjects; in order to vindi- 


cate our imperial dignity from the falſe 
aſperſions which have been caſt on it, 
as if we ourſelves might have ehcou- 
raged or abetted any ſuch. practices; we 
have, by theſe preſents, thought fit to 


ſignify our utmoſt abhorrence and de- 


teſtation of all ſuch tumultuous and ir- 


regular proceedings; and do hereby 


further give notice, that if any perion 


or perſons has or have ſuffered any ; 


wound, hurt, damage, or detciment in 
his or their limb or limbs, otherwiſe 


than ſhall be hereafter ſpecified, the aid 


perſon or perſons, upon applying them - 


ſelves to ſuch as we ſhall appoint for 


the inſpection and redreſs of the griev- 
ances aforeſaid, ſhall be forthwith com: 
mitted to the. care of our principal ſur. 
geon, and be cured at ourownexpence,in 
ſome one or other of thoſe hoſpitals which 


ve are now erecting for that purpoſe, 
5 8 * | An 
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And to the end that no one may, ei- 
ther through ignorance or inadverteney, 


incur thoſe prnalties which we have 


thought fit to inflift on perſons of looſe 


and diſſolute lives, we do hereby notify 


to the public, that if any man be knocked 


down or aſſaulted while he is employed 


jn his lawful buſineſs, at proper hours, 


that it is not done by our order; and 
we do hereby permit and allow any ſuch 
perſon ſo knocked down or aſſaulted, 
to riſe again, and defend himſelf in the 
beſt manner that he is able. 

We do alio command-all and every 
our good ſuijetts, that they do not pre- 
fume, upon any pretex: whatſoever, 
to iſſue and ſally forth from their re- 
ſpective quarters till between the hours 
of eleven and twelve. That they never 
tip the lion upon man, woman, or child, 
till the clock at St. Dunſtan's ſhall have 
ruck one. | 

Thatthe ſweat be never given but he- 


twern the hours of one and two; al- 


ways provided, that our hunters may 
begin to hunt a little aftey the cloſe of 
the evening, any thing to the contrary 
herein notwithflanding. Provided alſo, 


that if ever they are reduced to the ne- 


cefliry of pinking, it ſhall always he in 
the moſt fleſhy parts, and ſuch as are 
Jeaft expoſed to vier. 

It is alſo our imperial will and plea- 
fare, that our good ſubjects the ſweaters 
do eſtabliſh their hummums in ſuch 
cloſe places, alleys, nooks, and corners, 
that the patient or pa ients may not be 


in danger of catching cold. 


No CccxLVIHI. WEDNESDAY, 
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That the tumblers, to whoſe care we 


chiefly commit the female ſex, confine 


themſelves to Drury Lane, and the pur- 
lieus of the Temple, and that every 
other party and diviſion of our ſubjects, 
do each of them keep within their re- 
ſpeCtive quarters we have allotted to 
them. Provided nevertheleſs, that no- 
thing herein contained ſhall in any wiſe, 
be conſtrued to extend to the hunters, 


who have our full licence and permiſſion 


to enter into any part of the town 
wherever their game ſhall lead them. 
And whereas we have nothing more 
at our imperial heart than the reforma- 
tion of the cities of London and Weſt. 


minſter, which to our unſpeakable ſatiſ- 


faction we have in ſome meaſure already 


effected, we do hereby earneſtly pray 


and exhort all huſbands, fathers, hduſe- 
keepers, and maſters of families, in 
either of the aforeſaid cities, not only to 
repair themſel ves to their reſpective ha- 
bitations at early and ſeaſonable hours; 
hut alſo to keep their wives and daugh- 
ters, ſons, {ervants, and apprentices, 
from appearing in the ſtreets at thoſe 
times and ſeaſons which may expoſe 
them to à military diſcipline, as it is 
ee by our good ſubje&s the Mo- 
ocs; and we do further promiſe, on 
our imperial word, that as ſoon as the 
reformation aforeſaid ſhall be brought 
about, we will forthwith cauſe all hoſ- 
tilities to ceale. e 
Given from our Court at the Devil- 
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INVIDIAM PLACARE PARAS VIRTUTE RELICTA? _ 


N i Hos, SAT. 111. Ls 2. v. 13. 


* , TO $HUN DETRACTION, WOULD'ST THOU VIRTUE F.LY*\ 


Mn. SPECTATOR, 1 

F Have not ſeen you lately at any of 
I the places where I viſit, ſothatI am 
afraid you arewholly unacquainted with 
what paſſes among my part of the world, 
who are, though I ſay it, without con- 
troverſy, the moſt accompliſhed and beſt 


bred of the town. Give me leave to, 


tel] you that IT am extremely difcom- 


poſed when TI hear ſcandal, and am an 


utter enemy to all manner of detraction, 
ard think it the greateſt meanneſs that 


people: of diſtinction can be guilty of: 


. \ 


however, it is hardly poſſible to come 
into company, where you do not find 
them pulling one another to pieces, and 
that from no other provocation but that 
of hearing any one commended. Me- 
rit, both as to wit and beauty, is be- 
come no other than the poſſeſſion of a 
few trifling people's favours, which you 
cannot poſſibly arrive at, if you have 
really any thing in you that is deſerv- 
ing: What they would bring to pas, 
is, to make all good and evil conſiſt in 


an 


report, and with whiſpers, calumnies, 


%%% ar io ooo 


and impertinencies, to have the conduct 


of thoſe reports. By this means inno- 


cents are blaſted pn their firſt ap- 
pearance in town; and there is nothing 
more required to make a young woman 
the object of envy and hatred, than to 
deſerve love and admiration; This abo- 
minable endeavour to ſuppreſs or leſſen 
every thing that is praiſe-worthy, is as 
frequent among the men as the women. 
If I can remember what paſſed at a 
viſit laſt night, it. will ſerve as an in- 
ance that the ſexes are equally inclined 
to defamation; with equal malice, with 
equal impotence, Jack Triplett came 
into my Lady Airy's about eight of the 
clock. Vou know the manner we fit 
at a viſit, and I need not defcribe the 
eirele; but Mr. Triplett came in, in- 
troduced by two tipers ſapported by a 
ſpruce ſervant; whoſe hair is under a ca 
till my lady's candles are all lighted 
up, and the hour of ceremony begins: 
I ſay, Jack Triplett came in, and fing- 
ing (for he is really good company) — 
Every feature, charming creature — he 
went on——* It is a' moſt unreaſonable 
* thing that people cannot go peaceably 
* to ſee their friends, but thoſe mur- 
« derers are let looſe. Such a ſhape! 
* ſuch an air! what a glance was that 
© as her chariot paſſed by mine!' My 
lady herſelf interrupted him; Pray 
© who is this fine thing?“ IJ warrant,” 
ſays another, it is the creature I was 
© telling your ladyſhip of juſt now.. 
© You were telling of?” ſays Jack; I 
* wiſh T had been ſo happy as to have 
come in and heard you, for I have not 
* words to ſay what ſhe is: but if an 
agreeable height, a modeſt air, a vir- 
gin ſhame, and impatience of being 
' © beheld amidſt a blaze of ten thouſand 
charms— The whole room flew out 
—* Oh Mr. Triplett?? When Mrs. 
Lofty, a known'prude, ſaid ſhe believed 
the knew whom the gentleman meant; 
but ſhe was indeed, as he civilly repre- 
ſented her, impatient of being beheld. 
Then turning to the lady next to her— 
* The moſt unbred creature you ever 
* ſaw.” Another purſued the diſcourſe 
—* As unbred, Madam, as you ma 
| * think her, ſhe is extremely belied if 
. © ſhe is the novice ſhe appears; ſhe was 
* laſt week at a ball till two in the 
morning; Mr. Triplett knows whe- 
* ther he was the happy man that took 
* care of her home; but—". This was 
followed by fome particular exception 
that each woman in the room made to 
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life. 
an odious ruſticity, in ſpite of great ad- 
vantages of perſon, genius, and fortune. 


703 
ſome peculiar grace or advantage; ſo 
that Mr. Triplett was beaten from one 
limb and feature to another, till he was 
forced to reſign the whole woman. In 
the end, I took notice Triplett recorded 
all his malice in his heart; and ſaw in 
his countenance, and a certain waggiſh 
ſhrug, that he deſigned to repeat the 
converſation: - I therefore let the diſ- 
courſe die, and ſoon after took an occa- 
ſion to recommend a certain gentleman 


of my acquaintance for a perſon of ſin- 


gular modeſty, courage, integrity, and 
withal as a man of an entertaining con- 
verſation, to which advantages he had 
a ſhape and manner peculiarly graceful. 
Mr. Triplett, who is a woman's man, 
ſeemed to hear me with patience enough 


commend the qualities of his migd: he. 
never heard indeed but that he was a 


very honeſt man and no fool; but for a 
fine gentleman, he muſt aſk pardon. 
Upon po other foundation than this, 
Mr. Triplett took occaſion to give the 


gen:leman's pedigree, by what methods 


ſome part of the eſtate was acquired, 
how much it was beholden to 2a mar- 


riage for the preſent circumftances of it: 


after all he could ſeenothing but a com- 


mon man in his perſon, bis breeding or 


underſtanding. . 

- Thus, Mr. Spectator, this imperti- 
nent humour of diminiſhing every one 
who is producedin converſation to their 


advaritage, runs through the world: and 


I am, I confeſs, ſo fearful of the force 


of ill tongues, that I have begged of 


all thoſe who are my well-wiſhers, ne- 
ver to commend me, for it will but 
bring my frailties into examination, and 
J had rather be unobſerved, than con- 
ſpicuous for diſputed perfections. I am 
confident a tHouſand young people, who 


would have been ornaments to ſociety, 


bave, from fear of ſcaudal, never dared ' 
to exert themſelves in the polite arts of 
Their lives have paſſed away in 


There is a vicious terror of being blam - 


ed in ſome well-inclined people, and a 


wicked pleaſure in ſuppreſſing them in 
others; both which I recommend to 
your ſpeRatorial wiſdom to animadvert 
upon; and if you can be ſucceſsful] in 


it, I need not ſay how much you will 


deſerve of the town; but new toaſts will 
owe to you their beauty, and new wits 
their fame. 


dient humble ſexvant, 


Maxx. 
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MAX IMus HAUD URGET LETHI METUS! INDE. RUENDI | 
IN FERRUM MENS PRONA VIR1S, ANIMEQUE CAPACES.. 


WORTIS 


Lucan, LIB. 1. Ve 454+ 


THRICE HAPPY THEY BENEATH THEIR NORTHERN SKIES, 
WHO THAT WORST FEAR, THE FEAR OF DEATH, DEsPISE! 
HENCE THEY NO CARES FOR THIS FRAIL BEING FEEL, 
BUT RUSH UNDAUNTED ON THE POINTED STEEL,. 


"PROVOKE APPROACHING FATE, AND BRAVELY SCORN 
TO SPARE THAT LIFE, WHICH MUST $0 800N RETURN. 


: Am very much pleaſed with a con- 


ſolatory letter of Phalaris, to one 
who had Joſt a fon that was a young 
man of great-merit. The thought with 
which he comforts the afflited father, 
is, to the heſt of my memory, as fol- 
lows; that he ſhould conſider death had 
ſet a kind of ſeal upon his ſon's cha- 


racer, and placed him out of the reach 
of vice and infamy: that while he lived 


he was ſtill within the poſhbility of 
falling away from virtue, and loſing the 


fame of which he was poſſeſſed. Death 
cnly cloſes a man's reputation, and de- 


termines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be 
one reaſon why we are naturally averſe 
to the launching out into a man's praiſe 
until his head is laid in the duſt. Whilſt 


he is capable of changing, we may be 


forced to retract our opinions, He may 
forfeit the eſteem we have conceived of 
him, and ſome time or other appear to 


us under a different light from what he 
does at preſent. In ſhort, as the life 
of any man cannot be called happy or 
unhappy, ſo neither can it be pronounced 


vicious or virtuous, before the conclu- 
ſion of it. 

It was upon this conſideration that 
Epaminondas, being aſked whether Cha- 
brias, Iphicrates, or he himſelf, deſerved 
moſt to be eſteemed? *©* You muſt firſt 
© ſee us die, faith he, before that 
* queſtion can be anſwered.” 

As there- is not a more melancholy 
conſideration to a good man than his 
being obnoxious to ſuch a change, ſo 


there is nothing more glorious than to 


keep up an yniformity in his actions 

and preſerve th 

to the laſt, _ 8 ; 
The end of à man's life is often com 


pared to the winding up of a well - writ- 


ten play, where the principal perſons 


e beauty of his character 


Rows, 


ſill act in character, whatever the fate 
is which they undergo. There is ſcarce 
a great perſon in the Grecian or Roman 
4 Ann whoſe death has not been re- 
marked upon by ſome writer or other, 
and cenſured or applauded according to 
the genius or principles of the perſon 
who has deſcanted on it. Monſieur de 
St. Evremond is very. particular in 

ſetting forth the conſtancy and cou. © 
rage of Petronius Arbiter during his 
laſt moments, and thinks he diſ- 
covers in them a greater firmneſs of 
mind and reſolution than in the death 
of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There is 
no queſtion but this polite author's af- 
fectation of appearing ſingular in his 
remarks, and making diſcoveries which 


had eſcaped the obſervation of others, 


threw him into this courſe of reflection. 
It was Petronius's merit, that he died 
in the ſame gaiety of temper in which 
he lived; but as his life was altogether 
looſe and diſſolute, the indifference which. 
he ſhewed at the cloſe of it is to be 
looked upon as a piece of natural care- 
leſſneſs and levity, rather than fortitude, 
The reſolution of Socrates proceeded 
from very different motives, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent life, and the 
proſpect of a. happy eternity. If the 


ingenious author above · mentioned was 
ſo pleaſed with gaiety of humour in a 


dying man, he might have found 2 
much nobler inſtance of it in our coun- 
tryman Sir Thomas More, . | 
This great and learned man was fa- 
mous for enlivening his ordinary diſ- 
courſes with wit and pleaſantry; and, 
as Eraſmus tells him in an epiſtle dedi- 
catory, acted in all parts of life like a 
ſecond Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and 
is reſpected as a martyr by that fide for 
which he ſuffered. That innocent 51 2 
VVV ic 
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which had been ſo conſpicuous in his 
life, did not forſake him to the laſt: he 
maintained the ſame chearfulneſs of 
heart upon the ſcaffold, which he uſed 


to ſhew at his table; and upon laying ' 
his head on the block, gave inſtances of 


that good-humeur with which he had 


always entertained his friends in the 
moſt ordinary occurrences. His death 
was of a piece with his life. There was 
nothing in it new, forced, or affected. 
He did not look upon the ſevering his 
head from his body as a circumftance 
that ought to produce any change in the 
diſpoſition of his mind; and as he died 


under a fixed and ſettled hope of im- 


mortality, he thought any unuſual de- 


reeof ſorrow and concernimproper, on 
ſuch an occaſion as had nothing in it 
vhich could deject or terrify him. 


Thete is no great danger of imitation 
from this example. Men's natural fears 
will be a ſufficient guard againſt it, 1 


ſhall only obſerve, that what was philo- 


ſophy in this extraordinary man, would 
be frenzy in one who does not reſemble 


him as well in the chearfulneſs of his 
temper, as in the ſanctity of his liſe and 
manners. | | 

I ſhall conclude this paper with the 
inſtance of a perſon who ſeems to me to 
have ſhewn more intrepidity and great- 


' neſs of ſoul in his dying moments, than 
what we meet with among any of the 


moſt celebrated Greeks and Romans. I 


met with this inſtance in the Hiſtory of 


the Revolutions in Portugal, written by 
the Abbot de Vertot. 0 


When Don Sebaſtian, King of Por- 


zugal, had invaded the territories of 


Muli Moluc, Emperor of Moracco, in 
order to dethrone him, and ſet his crown 


upon the head of his nephew, Moluc -. 


was wearing away with a diſtemper 


which he himſelf knew was incurable. 


However, he prepared for the reception 
of ſb formidable an enemy. He was 


indeed fo far ſpent with his ſickneſs, 


that he did not expect to live out the 


whole day, when the laſt deciſive. battle : 


was given; but knowing the fatal con- 


ſequences that wauld happen to his 


children and people, in caſe he ſhould 
die before he put an end to that war, he 
commanded his principal officers, that 
if he died during the engagement, they 
ſhould conceal his death from the army, 
and that they ſhould ride up to the lit- 


ter in which his corpſe was carried, 
under pretence of receiving orders from 
him as uſual. Before the battle begun, 


he was carried through all the ranks of 
his army in an open litter, as they ſtood 
drawn up in array, encouraging them 
to fight valiantly in defence of their re- 
ligion and country. Finding afterwards 
the battle to go againſt him, though he 
was very near his laſt agonies, hethrew 


himſelf out of his litter, rallied his ar- 


my, and led them on to the charge; 


which afterwards ended in a compleat 


victory on the ſide of the Moors, He 
had no ſooner brought his men to the 


engagement, but finding himſelf utterly 


ſpent, he was again replaced in his lit- 
ter, wherelayinghis finger on his mouth, 
to enjoin ſecrecy to his officers, who 
ſtood about him, he died a few mo- 
ments after in that poſture, 
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TA ANIMI ELATIO QUE CERNITUR IN PERICULIS, $1 JUSTITIA VACAT PUG 
„ NATCUEZ PRO 8UIS COMMODIS, IN VITEO EST. 


Torx. 


THAT COURAGE AND INTREPIDITY OF MIND, WHICH DISTINGUISHES ITSELF 
IN DANGERS, Ir IT 15 VOID OF ALL REGARD TO JUSTICE, AND SUPPORTS A 
MAN ONLY IN THE PURSUIT OF HIS OWN INTEREST, IS VICIOUS, | 


(25 PTAIN Sentry was laſt night 


at the club, and produced a letter 
from Ipſwich, which his correſpondent 
deſired him to communicate tohis friend 
the 8 pectator. It contained an account 
of an engagement between a French 
Leeres commanded by one Dominick 
Pottiere, and a little veſſel of that place 
laden with corn, the maſter whereof, as 


I remember, was one Goodwin. The 


Engliſhman defended himſelf withincre- 
dible bravery, and beat off the French, 
after having been boarded three or four 


times. The enemy ſtil] came on with 
greater fury, and hoped by his number 


of men to carry the prize, till at laſt the 

Engliſhman finding himſelf ſink apace, 

and ready to periſh, ſtruck: but the ef- 
f 4 \ 
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fect which "this ſingular gallantry had 
upon the captain of the privateer, was 
no other than an unmanly deſire of 
vengeance for the loſs he had ſuſtained 
in his ſeveral attacks. He told the Ipi- 
wich man in a ſpeaking-trumpet, that 
he would not take him aboard, and that 
he ſtaid to ſee him ſink. The Engliſh- 
man at the ſame time obſerved a diſor- 
der in the veſſel, which he rightly 
judged to proceed from the diſdain which 
the ſhip's crew had of their captain's 


_  Inhumanity: with this hope he went 


into his boat, and approached his ene- 
my. He was taken in by the ſailors in 
ſpite of their commander; but though 
they received him againſt his command, 
they treated him When he was in the 


ſhip in the manner he directed. Pottiere 


cauſed his men to hold Goodwin, while 


he beat him with a ſtick until he faint- 
ed with loſs of blood, and rage of heart; 


after which he ordered him into irons, 
without allowing him any food, but 
ſuch as one or two of the men ſtole to 


him under peril of the like uſage: after 
having kept him ſeveral days over- 


whelmtd with the miſery of ſtench, hun- 
ger, and ſoreneſs, he brought him into 
Calais. Thegovernor of the place was 


foon acquainted with all that had paſ- 


fed, diſmiſſed Pottiere from his charge 
with ignominy, and gave Goodwin all 
the relief which a man of honour would 
beftow upon an enemy barbaroufly 


treated, to recover the imputation of 


eruelty upon his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read this let - 
ter, full of many other circumſtances 
Which aggravated the barbarity, he fell 


into a ſort of criticiſm upon magnani- 


mity and courage, and argued that they 
were inſeparable; and that "courage, 
without regard to juſtice and humanity, 
was no other than the fterceneſs.of a wild 
beaſt. * A good and truly bold fpirit,” 
continued he, is ever actuated by rea- 


© {on and a ſenſe of honour and duty: 
the. affectation of ſuch a ſpirit exerts 


© itſelf in an impudent aſpect, an-over- 
© bearing confidence, and a certain neg- 
© Hipence of giving offence. This is vi- 
© ſible in all the cocking youths you fee 
© ahout this town, who are noify in aſ- 
© fſemblies, unawed by the preſence of 
« wiſe and virtuous men; in a word, 
„ inſenfible of all the honovrs and de- 
* cencies of human life, A ſhameleſs 
s fellgqw takes ad vrantage of merit eloath- 


© ed with modeſty and magnanimity, 


bl 
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c 4 in the eyes of little people appears 
8 ſprightly and agreeable; while the 


man of reſolution and true gallantry 


© 3s overlooked and diſregarded, if not 
* deſpiſed. There is a propriety in all 
things; and I believe what you ſcho- 
lars call juſt and ſublime, in oppoſition 
to turgid and bombaſt expreſſion, may 
* give you an idea of what I mean, 
when I ſay modeſty is the certain indi- 
cation of a great ſpirit, and impu- 
dence the affectation of it. He that 
writes with judgment, and never riſes 
into improper warmths, manifeſts the 
true force of genius; in like manner, 
he who 18 quiet and equal in his be- 
haviour, is ſupported in that deport- 
ment by what we may call true cou- 
rage. Alas, it is not ſo eaſy a thing 
to be a brave man as the unthinking 
part of mankind imagine: to dare, is 
not all that there is in it. The pri- 
vateer, we were juſt now talking of, 
had boldneſs enough to attack his 
enemy, but not greatneſs of mind 
enough to admire the ſame quality 
exerted by that enemy in defending 
himſelf. Thus his baſe and little 
mind was wholly taken up in the ſor- 
did regard to the prize, of which he 
failed, and the damage done to his 
own veſſelz and therefore he uſed an 
honeſt man, who defended his own 
from him, in the manner as he would 
a thief that ſhould rob him; | a 
He was equally diſappointed, and 
had not ſpirit enoogh to conſider that 
one caſe would be laudable, and the 
other criminal. Malice, rancour, 
hatred, vengeance, are what tear the 
breaſts of mean men in fight; but 
fame, glory, conqueſts, deſires of op- 
portunities to pardon and oblige their 
oppoſers, are what glow in the minds 
* of the gallant.“ The captain ended 
his diſcourſe with à ſpecimen of his 
book-learning; and gave us to under- 
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ſand. that he had read a French author 


on. the ſubject of juſtneſs in point of gal- 

lantry. I love, ſaid Mr. Sentry, a 
© critic who mixes the rules of life with 
© annotations-upon. writers. My au- 
© thor,* added he, in his diſcourſt 
upon epic poem, takes occaſion to 
* ſpeak ot the ſame quality of courage 
«© drawn in thetwo different characters 
of Furnus and /Eneas: he makes 
courage the chief and greateſt orna- 
ment of Turnus; but in ZEneas there 
are many others which outſhine it, 
= © among 


<a nA a „ 


— 


— 
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«amongſt the reſt that of piety.  Tur- 
nus is therefore all along painted by 
the poet full of oftentation, his lan- 

« guage havghty and vain-glorious, as 
« placing his honour in the manifeſta- 


tion of his valour; Æneas ſpeaks lit- 
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« tle, is ſlow to action, and ſhews only 
a ſort of defenſive courage. If equipage 
and addreſs make Turnus appear more 
© courageous than ZEneas, conduct and 
© ſucceſs prove Æneas more valiant thaa 
Turnus.“ - 


- 


IN TE OMNIS DOMUS INCLINATA RECUMBIT. 
; F 4 


ON THEE THE FORTUNES OF 


F ve look into the three great heroic 
1 poems which have appeared in the 
World, we may obſerve that they are 
built upon very ſlight foundations, Ho- 
mer lived near three hundred years after 
the Trojan war; and, as the writing of 
hiſtory was not then in uſe among the 
Greeks, we may very well ſuppoſe, that 
the tradition of Achilles and Ulyſſes 
had brought down but very few. parti- 
culars to his knowledge; though there 
is no queſtion but he has wrought into 
his two poems ſuch of their remarkable 
adventures, as were ſtill talked of among 
his contemporaries. 8 

The ſtory of ZEneas, on which Virgil 
founded his poem, was likewiſe very 
bare of circumſtances, and by that means 


afforded him an opportunity of embel- 


liſhing it with fiction, and giving a full 
range to hisown invention. We find, 
however, that he has interwoven, in the 
courſe of his fable, the principal par- 
ticulars, which were generally believed 
among the Romans, of Æneas's voy- 
age and ſettlement in Italy. . 
The reader may find an abridgment 


of the whole ſtory as collected out of 
the ancient hiſtorians, and as it was re- 


ceived among the Romans, in Dionyſius 

Haligarnaſſeus. 5 

| Since noge of the critics have con- 
ſidered Virgil's fable, with relation to 

this hiſtory of ZEneas, it may not per- 

haps be amiſs to examine it in this light, 

ſo far as regards my preſent purpoſe. 


Whoever looks into the abridgment _ 


above-mentioned, will find that the 
character of ZEneas is filled with piety 
to the gods, and a ſuperſtitious obſer- 
vation of prodigies, oracles, and pre- 
dictions. Virgil has not only preſeryed 

iis character in the perſon of neas, 


rr 
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but has given a place in his poem to 
thole particular prophecies which he 
found recorded of him in hiſtory and 

tradition. The poet took the matters 
of fact as they came down to him, and 
circumſtanced them after his own man- 
ner, to make them appear the more na- 
tural, agreeable, or ſurprizing. I be- 
lieve very many readers have been ſhock - 
ed at that ludierous prophecy, which 


one of the Harpies pronounces to the 


Trojans in the third book, namely, 
that, before they had built their in- 
tended city, they ſhould be reduced by 

hunger to eat their very tables. But 
when they hear that this was one of the 
eircumſtances that had been tranſmitted 

to the Romans in the hiſtory of ZEneas, 
they will think the poet did very well in 
taking notice of it. The hiſtorian 
above-mentioned acquaints us, a pro- 
pheteſs had foretold ZEneas, that he 
ſhould, take his voyage weſtward, till 
his companions ſhould eat their tables; 
and that accordingly, upon his landing 
in Italy, as they were eating their fleſh 


upon cakes of bread for want of other 


conveniencies, they afterwards fed on 
the cakes themſelves; upon which one 
of the company ſaid merrily— We are 
© cating our' tables. They immedi- 
ately took the hint, ſays the hiſtorian, 
and concluded the prophecy to be ful- 
filled. As Virgil did not think it pro- 
per to omit ſo material a particular in 
the hiſtory of ÆEneas, it may be worth 
while to conſider with how much judg- 
ment he has qualified it, and taken off 
every thing that might have appeared 
improper for a paſſage in an heroic poem. 
The propheteſs who foretells it, is an 
hungry Harpy, as the perſon who diſs 


covers it is young Aſcanius. 
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| See, we devour the plates on which we feds. 
1 | _ "DavDen. 


Such an obſervation, which is. beau- 
Fiful in the mouth of a boy, would have 
deen ridiculous from any other of the 
company. I am apt to think that the 
changing of the Trojan fleet into Wa- 
ter nymphs, which is the moſt violent 
machine in the whole neid, and has 
given offence to ſeveral critics, may be 
' . accounted for the ſame way. Virgil 
himſelf, before he begins that relation, 
premiſes, that what he was going to tel] 
peared incredible, but that it was juſ- 
Bficd by tradition. What further con- 
Grms me that this change of the fleet 
was a celebrated circumſtance in the 
biſtory of ZEneas, is, that Ovid has 
en a place to the ſame metamorphoſis 
in his account of the heathen mytho- 
logy. - 


# 
_ 
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| have conſidered the fable of the ZEneid 
in this light, and taken notice how the 
tradition, on which it was founded, au- 
thoriſes thoſe parts in it which appear 
moſt exceptionable. I hope the length 
of this reflection will not make it un- 
acceptable to the curious part of my 
readers. 4 | | 
The hiſtory, which was the baſis of 


poet has likewiſe taken care to inſert 
every circumſtance of it in the body of 
his fable. The niath book, which we 
are here to conſider, is raiſed upon that 


are told that the ſerpent was more ſub- 
tle than any beaſt of the field, that he 
tempted the woman to eat of the forbid- 
den fruit, that ſhe was overcome by this 
temptation, and that Adam followed 
her example. , From thele few particu- 
lars, Milton has formed one of the moſt 
entertaining fables that invention ever 
| produced. He has diſpoſed of theſe ſe- 
: veral - circumſtances among ſo many 
beautiful and natural fictions of his 
own, that his whole ſtory looks only. 
like a comment upon ſacred writ, or 


Py 


rather ſeems to be a full and compleat 


_ epitome. I have infiſted the longer on 
this copſideration, as I look upon the 


the principal beauty of the ninth 
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N. VII. v. 116. 


None of the critics I have met with 


_ Milton's poem, is ſtill ſhorter than ei- 
ther that of the Iliad, or /Eneid. The 


+3 


brief account in Scripture, wherein we 


relation of what the other is only an 


- diſpoſition and contrivauce of the fable 
ny 1 


- 


book, which has more tory in it, a 
is fuller of incidents, eee _ 
the whole poem. Satan's trayerſing the 
globe, and ſtill keeping within the 
1adow. of the night, as fearing to be 
diſcovered by theangel of the ſun, who 
had before detected him, is one of thoſe 
beautiful imaginations with which he 
introduces this his ſecond ſeries of ad. 
ventures. Having examined the nature 
of every creature, and found out one 
which was the moſt proper for his pur. 
poſe, he again returns to Paradiſe; and 
to avoid diſcovery, finks by night with 
a river that ran under the garden, and 
riſes up again through a fountain that 
iſſued from it by the tree of life. The 
poet, who,” as we have before taken 


notice, ſpeaks as little as poſſible in his 


own perſon, and, after the example of 
Homer, fills every part of his work 


with manners and characters, intro- 


duces a foliloquy of this infernal agent, 
who was thus reſtleſs in the deſtruction 
of man. He is then deſcribed as glid- 
ing through the garden, under the re- 


ſemblance of a miſt, in order to find 


out that creature in which he deſigned 
to tempt our firſt parents. This de- 
fcription has ſomething in it very poeti- 
cal and ſurprizing. | 


So ſaying, through each thicketdanke or dry, 
Like a black miſt low creeping, he held on 
His * ſearch, where ſooneſt he might 


The ſerpent: him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found 

In labyrinth of many around ſelf rotl'd, 

His _ the midſt, - well ſtor d with ſubtle 
- WHES, 5 8 : 


The author afterwards gives us a de- 
ſcription of the morning, which is won- 


derfully ſuited to a divine poem, and 


peculiar to that firſt ſeaſon of nature. 
He repreſents the earth, before it was 


curſed, as a great altar, breathing out 


it's incenſe from all parts, and ſendin 
up a pleaſant favdur to the noſtrils o 


it's Creator; to which he adds a noble 
idea of Adam and Eve, as offering their 


morning worſhip, and filling up the 


univerſal conſort of praiſe and adora- 
tion. „ ... gr 


Now when as ſacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow re, that breath d 
Their morning incenſe, when all things that 
| / A  E 
From th earth s great altar ſend up ſilent praiſe 
To the Creator, and his noftrils fill A 


r | CUB na ; 
And . their vocal worſhip to the choir 
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Tbe diſpute which follows between 


our two firſt parents is repreſented with 

rreat art: it proceeds from a difference 
of judgment, not of paſſion, and is 
managed with reaſon, not with heat; it 
is ſuch a. diſpute as we may ſuppoſe 
might have happened in Paradiſe, had 


man continued happy and innocent. 


There is a great delicacy in the morali- 
ties which are jnterſperſed in Adam's 
_ diſcourſe, and which the moſt ordinary 

reader cannot but take notice of. That 
force of love which the father of man- 
kind fo finely deſcribes in the eighth 
book, and which is inſerted in my laſt 
Saturday's paper, ſhews itſelf here in 
many fine inſtances: as in thoſe fond 
regards he caſts towards Eve at her part- 


Her long with ardent look his eye-purſu'd 

Delighted, but defiring more her ſtay: 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 

Repeated; the to him as oft engag d 


To be return'd by nvon amid the bow 'r. "ip 


In his impatience and amuſement dun 
ing her abſence: He . 


— - Adam the while, 
Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 
Of choiceſt flow 'rs a garland to adorn 
Her treſſes, and her rur il labours crown, 


As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen. 


Great joy he promis d to his thoughts, and 
new | 6 | 


Solace in her return, ſo long delay d. 


But particularly in that paſſionate 
ſpeech, where ſeeing her irrecoverably 
loſt, he reſolves to periſh with her rather 
than to live without her. | 
h Some curſed fraud i 

Of enemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown, 


And. me wi h thee hath ruin'd: for with thee 


Certain my.reſolution is to die! 


How can I live without thee! how forego .. 


Thy ſweet converſe and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn ! 
Should God create another Eve, and [ 
Another rib afford, yet loſs of thee. 


Would never from my heart! No, no! T ſee 


The link of nature draw me: fleſhof fleſh,. 


Bone bf my bone thou art, and from thy Rate 


Mine never hall by parted, bliſs or woe! | 


N 
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— forth came the human —= The beginning of this ſpeech, and 
WOT GO EIN A preparation to it, are animated with 


I have here quoted. 


The ſeveral. wiles which are put in 


practice by the tempter, when he found 
Eve ſeparated from her huſband, the 


many pleaſing images of nature which 
are intermixed in this part of the flory 
with. it's gradual and regular progreſs 
to the fatal cataſtrophe, are ſo very re- 


markable, that it would be ſuperfluous 

to point out their reſpective beauties. . 
I have avoided mentioning any par- 
ticular ſimilitudes in my remarks on 


this great work, becauſe I have given à 
general account of them in my paper on 
the firſt book. There is one, however 
in this part of the poem, which T tha 


. here quote, as it is not only very beau- 


tiful, but the cloſeſt of any in the whole 
poem ; I mean that where the ſerpentis 
deſcribed as rolling forward in all his 
pride, animated by the evil ſpirit,” and 
conducting Eve to her deſtruction, while 
Adam was at too great a diſtance from 
her to give her his aſſiſtance. Theſe ſe. 
veral particulars are all of them wrought 
into the following fimilitude. 


mo pe elevates, and joy 


o * 4 1 
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Brightens his creſt; as whena wand'ring fire, 8 


Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 


EK.indled through agitation to a flame, 


Which oft, they ſay, ſome evil ſpirit attends) | 


overing and blazing with deluſive light, 
Miſleads th* amaz'd night-wanderer from 
his way hp 

To bogs and mires, and oft thro*pond or pool, 


| Thereſwallow'd up andloft, from ſuccour far. 


That ſecret intoxication of pleaſure, 
with all thoſe tranſient fluſhings of guilt 
and joy, which the poet repreſents in 
our firſt parents upon eating the fobid.. 
den fruit, to thoſe flaggings of ſpirit, 


damps of ſorrow, and mutual accuſa- 


tions which ſucceed it, are conceived 


with a wonderful imagination, and de- + 


ſcribed in very natural ſentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth ZEneid, 
yielded to that fatal temptation which 
ruined her, Virgil tells vs the earth 


trembled, the heavens were filled with 


flaſhes of lightning, and the nymphs 
howled upon the mountain tops. Mil- 
ton, in the ſame poetical ſpirit, has de- 


ſcribed all nature as diſturbed upon 


Eve s eating the forbidden fruit. 
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the lame ſpirit as the concluſion, which | 
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Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck d, ſhe 
eat: : 


Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her 


4 ſeat... r xs Te wenthott nFe L 

ing, thro) all her works gave ſigns of woe 
That all was loſt———— 
Upon Adam's falling into the fame 
pitt, the whole creation appears a ſe- 


. 4 - E 


Tond time in convulſions. 


— 


But fondly overcome with female charm. 


Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 


In pangs, and Nature gave afecond groan ; 
hues i Ma and, muttring thunder, ſome 
appt drops f > ; 
Wept at compleating of the mortal fin, 


Ad ell nature ſuffered by the guilt of 
our; firſt parents, theſe ſymptoms of 


' grouble and conſternation are wonder- 


By-imagined,. not only as prodigies, 
— as marks of her ſympathiſing in the 
fall of man. 35 5 

Adam's converſe with Eve, after 
having eaten the forbidden fruit, is an 
exact copy of that between Jupiter and 
Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. Juno 
there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 


which ſhe had received from Venus; 


upon which he tells her, that ſhe ap- 
peared more charming and deſirable than 
ſhe had ever done before, even when 
their loves were at the higheſt. The 
ott afterwards deſcribes them as repoſ- 
ng on the ſummit of Mount Ida, which 


; 0 19500 under them a bed of flowers, 


e lotos, the crocus, and the hyacinth; 
and concludes his deſcription with their 
filing albep. 7-4 555 | 
Leet the reader compare this with the 
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\gainfſt his better knowledge; not deceiv'd, 995 


„ AD HONESTATEM NATI SsUNMUG, FA AUT, SOLA EXPETENDA' 28 1, 
AUT CERTE OMNI PONDERE GRAVIOR EST HABENDA QUAM RELIQUA OMNIA. 


b Fur srRerare. 
Bo ſaying; ber raſh hand in evil hour 


following paſſage in Milton, which be- 
gins with Adam's ſpeech to Eve. 
D v RE bo. 
For never did thy beauty, ſinee the day 
I ſaw thee firſt and wedded thee, adorn'd 
-With/all.perfe&ions; ſo inflaine my ſenſe 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now . . 
Than ever, bounty. of this virtupus tree,” 
. So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underflood 


Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contagious fire. 


Her hand he ſtiz d, and to ad, bank, 
Thick ovef-head with verdant roof em- 
bower d, r 
He led her, nothing loth; flow'rs were the 
nn „ 
Panſies, and violets, and aſphodell, 
And hyaeinth, earth's freſheſt, ſofte ſt lap. 
There they their fill of love and love's diſport 
Took largely, of their mutual;guilt the ſeal, 
The ſolace of their Gn, till dewy fleep 


As no-poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied 
Homer more, or to have more reſembled 
him in the greatneſs of genius than 
Milton, I think I ſhould have given. 
but a very imperfe& account of it's 
beauties, if I had not obſerved the moſt 


remarkable paſſages” Which look like 


parallels'in theſe ted great authors. 1 
might, in the courſe of theſe criticiſms, 
Wave taken notice of many particular 
lines and expreſſions which are tranſlat- 
ed from the Greek poet, butas I thought 
this would. have appeared" tos minute 
and over-curious, I have purpoſely 
omitted them. The greater incidents, 
however, are not only ſet off by bein 
ſhewn.in the ſame light with ſeveral of 
the ſame nature in 3 but by that 
means may be alfo guarded againſt the 
cavils of the taſteleſs or ignorant. 
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117 VIRTUE BE THE END OF OUR BEING, 1T MUST EITHER ENGROSS OUR WHOLE 


CONCERN, OR AT LEAST TAKE PLACE OF ALL OUR OTHER INTERESTS. 


: WEL Honeycomb was com- 


plaining to me yeſterday, tbat 


the Converſation of the town was fo al- 


tered of late years, that a fine gentleman. 
is ata loſs for matter to ſtart diſcourſe, 


* WEL \ 


as well as unable to fall in with the talk 
he generally meets with. Will takes 
notice that there 1s now an evil under 
the ſun which he. eee be entirely 
new, becauſe not mentioned by any 
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mtitiſt or moraliſt in any age—* Men, times as troubleſome to make good. 
ſaid he, grow knaves * than they the pretence of a good quality, As to | 
_ © ever did ance the creation of the world have it; and if à man have it not, it 5 
before. If yau nead ihe tragedies of * is ten/to one but he is diſcoyered tio 
the loſt age, you find the artful men, and © want it, and then all his pains anỹd | 
perſons of intrigue, are advanced very ; labour to ſeem tohave irisloſt, There 
far in years; and beyond the pleaſures * is e Wc ge in painting, — 
and ies of youth; but now Will which a ſkilful eye Will eaſiiy dfcern 
obſerves, that the yaung have taken in from native beauty and complen on. 
the: vices: of the aged, and von mall It is hard to perſouste and acta gart 
Have a man of five and twenty crafty, „long; for where truth is not at the 
Falſe, and intriguing, not aſhamed to * bottom, natute will always beendea. 
over - reach, cozen, and beguile. My “ vouring'to return, and will peep out 
friend adds, that till about the latter end 9 and:berray herſelf one time or other. 
of King Charles's reign, there was not Therefore if any man think it cob- | 
a raſcal of ahy eminence under forty: venient to ſeem good, let him be To fy: 
in the places of reſort for converſation, indeed, and then his -goodnefs will! 
you now hear nothing but whatgelates appear to every body's ſati factionn;;n 
to the improving men's fortunes, with. ſo that upon all accounts: ſincerity js 
out regard to the methods toward if, true wiſdom. Particularly as to the _ 
This is ſofaſhionable, that young men affairs of this world, integrity bath _ 
form themſelves upon a certain negle&t . many advantages over allthefineand 
of every thing that is candid, fimple, artificial ways of diſſimulation and de- 
and worthy of true eſteem; and affedt ceitz it is much the plainer and eaſier, vg 
being yet worſe than they are, by ac- much the fafer and more ſecure way . 
| knowledging in their general turn of . «of dealing in the world; it has 4defs Uf. 
mind and diſcourſe, that they have not # trouble and difficulty, of 'intangle=. > 
any remaining value for true honour © © ment and perplexity, of danger and | 
and honeſty; preferring the capacity of hazard in it; it is the ſhorteſt arid = 
being artful to gain their ends, to the ; neareſt way to our end, carrying us 
merit of deſpiſing thoſe ends when hey. ©. thither in a ſtraight line, and will hold 
come in competition with their honeſty.” * out and laſt longeſt. The arts of de- 
All this is due to the very filly pride ; ceit and cunning do continually groß, 
that generally prevails, of being valued 
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52 . * weaker and leſs effectual and ſer vic. 
for che ability of carrying their point; * able to them that uſe them; whereas 
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in a word, from the opinion that ſhallo w ; integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and 
and unexperienced people entertain of *: the: more and longer any man place 
the ſhort-lived force of cunning. But I tiſeth it, the greater. ſervice it war „ 
ſhall, befofe I enter upon the various £ him, by confirming his reputation, ade 
faces which folly, covered with artifice, (encouraging thoſe with whom de ham 
puts on to impoſe upon the unthinking, to do, to repoſe the greateſt truſt-arid 
produce a great authority for aſſerting, confidence in him, which is an un- =—_ 
that nothing but truth and ingeavity ſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs BE 
has any laſting good effect, even upon and affairs of life. Gets HT _—_ 


a man's fortune and intereſt. -- - ©? Truth is always conſiſtent with it= 
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; i © ſelf, and needs nothing to help it out: 
© Truth and reality have all the ad- it is always near at hand, ind fits up- _ 
© yantages of appearance, and many on our lips, and is ready to dropout be- 
* more. If the ſhew of any thing he fore we are awate; whereas à lye is 
© good for any thing, I am ſure fince- *© troubleſome, and ſets a man's inyen= , _ 
* rity is better; for why does any man £* tion upon the rack, and one tridk 
| * diflemble, or cem ie be that whichhe . needs a grzat many mare to.make i. 
is not, but becauſe he thinks it god good. It is like building upon atalſe 
_  * to hayeſuch a quality as he pretends foundation, which continually Ratids  » - 
to? For to counterfeit or diſſemble, is  * in need of props to ſhore it up, and 
to put an the appearance of ſome real proves at laſt more chargeable, ban 
* excellency.” Now the beſt way in the -* to have raiſed a ſubſtantial uilding _ _— 
| © world for a man to ſeem to be apy -:*. at-firſk upon a true and ſolid bo” 5 2 
thing, is xeally.to he what he would tion; far ſincerity is firm and ſub- 
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& aud unſound in it, and becauſe it is 
plain and open, fears no diſcovery; 
of which the crafty: man is always in 


„ them; he is the laſt man that finds 
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. © he takes it for granted that he makes 

1 diculous. 5 
Add to all this, that fincerity is the 

_ © moſtcompendious wiſdom, and an ex- 

_ © cellent inſtrument for the ee, diſ. 
patch of buſineſs; it creates confidence 
iin thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves 
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* brings things toan iſſue in few words: 
b ĩt is like travelling in a plain beaten 
© road, which commonly brings a man 
© ſooner to his journey's end than by- 
Days, in which men often loſe them- 


_ © (ſelves. In a word, whatſoever con- 
© weniencies may be thought to be in 


© falſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon 
. © over; but the inconvenience of it is 


der an everlaſting" jealouſ' and ſuſpi- 
4 cion, ſo that he is not believed when 
he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted perhaps 


1 © when he means honeſtly. When a 
4 man has once forfeited the reputation 

i © of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, and 
E nothing will then ſerve his turn, nei- 
3 ther truth nor fal ſhooo ee. 
And I have often thought, that 
„ God hath in his great wiſdom hid 
N from men of falſe and dithonett minds 
i the wonderful advantages of truth and 
ö * integrity to the proſperity even of our 


ö Vaoorldly affairs; theſe men are ſoblind- 
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TROUGH LOW THE SUBJECT, 
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2 J Take the liberty to ſend you a fourth 
1 in my laſt I gave you my thoughts about 


. © danger, and when he thinks he walks 
in the dark, all his pretences are ſo 
-- ©. tranſparent,thathe that runs may read 
-- ©. him(clf- to be found out, and whilſt 


4 fools of others, he renders himſelf ri- 


the labour of many inquiries, and 


. © perpetual, becauſe it brings a man un- 
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5 F gentleman who obliges the 
I world in general, and me in par- 
ticular, With his thoughts upon educa- 

Juſt ſent me the following 


letter upon the education of youth: 
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© ed by their covetouſneſs and.ambi. 
© © tion, that they cannot look beyond _ 
_ © preſent advantage, nor forbear to ſeize 
upon it, though by ways never ſo id. 
direct; they cannot ſee ſo far as to the 
© remoteſt conſequence of a ſteady inte- 
« grity, and the valt benefit and ad- 
vantages which it will bring a man 
at laſt. Were but this ſort of men 
- wiſe and clear · ſighted enough to diſ- 
cern this, they would be honeſt out of 
very knavery, not out of any love to 
honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty 
deſign to promote and advance more 
© effectually their own intereſts; and 
therefore the juſtice of the Divine 
Providence hath hid this trueſt point 
ol. wiſdom from their eyes, that bad 
men might not be upon equal terms 
« with the juſt and upright, and ſerve 
their on wicked deſigns by honeſt . 
and lawful means. | 
© Indeed, if a man were only to deal 
© in the world for a day, and ſhould 
© never have occafion to converſe more 
with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion or good word, it were 
© then no great matter (ſpeaking as to 
the concernments of this world) if a 
man ſpent his reputation all at once, 
and ventured it at one throw: but if 
he be to continue in the world, and 
would have the advanta 
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| of conver- 
ſation whilſt he is in it, let him make 
uſe of truth and ſincerity in all his 
words and actions; for nothing but 
this will laſt and hold out to the end: 
all other arts will fail, but truth and 

integrity will carry a man through, 
and bear him out to the laſt, 
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IT DESERVES OUR PAINS» | i 
ſome particular taſks which I coneeived 
it might not be amiſs to mix with their 
uſual exerciſes, in order to give them 
an early ſeaſoning of virtue; I ſhall in 
this propoſe ſome others, which I fancy 
might contribute to give them a right 
turn for the world, and enable them to 
make their way in it. 
The deſign of learning is, as I take 
it, either to render a man an agreeable 

FO companion 
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companion to himſelf, and teach him 
to ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, or if 
he is not born to an eſtate, to ſupply that 
defect, and furniſh him with the means 
of acquiring one. A perſon who ap- 
plies himſelf to learning with the firſt 
of theſe views may be ſaid to ſtudy for 


ornament, as he who propoſes to him- 


ſelf the ſecond, properly ſtudies for uſe, 
The one does it to raiſe himſelf a for- 
tune, the other to ſet off that which he 
is already poſſeſſed of. But as the far 

reater pgrt of mankind are includedin 
the latter claſs, I ſhall only propoſe ſome 
methods at preſent for the ſervice of ſuch 


who expect to advance themſelves in the 


world by their learning: in order to 
which I ſhall premiſe, that many more 
eſtates have been acquired by little ac- 
compliſhments, than by extraordinary 
ones; thoſe qualities which make t 
greateſt figure in the eye of the world, 
not being always the 'moſt uſeful .in 
themſelves, or the moſt advantageous 
to their owners. 

The poſts which require men of ſhin- 
ing and uncommon parts to diſcharge 
them, are ſo very few, that many a great 
genius goes out of the world without 
ever having had an opportunity to exert 
itſelf; whereas perſons of ordinary en- 
dowments meet with occaſions fitted to 


their parts and capacities every day, in 


the common occurrences of life. 


Jam acquainted with two perſons 


who were formerly ſchool - fel lows, and 
have been good friends ever ſince. One 
of them was not only thought an impe- 
vetrable blockhead at ſchool, but ſtill 


maintained his reputation at the univer- 
ide of his mai- 


ſity; the other was the 
ter, and the moſt celebrated perſon in 
oy college of which he was a member. 
he man of genius is at preſent buried 
in a, country 'parſonage of eight-ſcore 
pounds à yearz while the other, with 
the bateabilities of a common ſcrivener, 
has got an eſtate of above an hundred 
thouſand pounds. PRs 
I fancy, from what I have faid, it 
will almoſt appear a doubtful caſe to. 
many-a wealthy citizen, whether or no 
he ought to wiſh his ſon ſhould be a 
_ great genius: but this I am ſure of, 
that nothing is more abſurd thay to give 
2 lad the eduzation af one, whom na- 
ture has not favoured with any parti - 


* ” 


culax marks of diſtinction. 
The fault therefore of our grammar- 
{chools is, that every boy is puſhed on 
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practical arts and ſciences as do not ze- 


ter of them, and yet may come often : 


ed between two boys, who might act in 


fit, provided neither of them ever failed 


the Greek and Latin their maſters can 


 ſervedlylaughedatby acommonattorney. 
Under this head of wiiting I cannot 


\/ I 
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be far more advantageous for the great- 
eſt part of them to be taught ſuch little 
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quire any great ſhare of parts to be ma- 
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1755 play during the courſe of a man's 


Such are all the parts of practical 
geometry. I haye known a man con- 
tract a friendſhip with a miniſter of ſtate 
upon cutting a dial in his window; and 
remember a clergyman, who got one of 
the beſt benefices in the weſt of England, 
by ſetting a country gentleman's affairs 
in ſome method, and giving him an ex- 

act ſurvey of his eſtate. „„ 
While Lam upon this ſubjeR, I can- - 
not forbear mentioning a particular, 
which is cf uſe in every ſtation of life, 
and which methinks every maſter ſhould - 
teach .his ſcholars; I mean the writing 
of Engliſh letters. To this end, in- 
ſtead of perplexing them with Latin 
epiſtles, themes, and verſes, there might 
be a punctual correſpondence eſtabliſn- 


” 


any imaginary parts of buſineſs, or be 
allowed ſometimes to give a range to 
their own fancies, and communicate to 
each other whatever trifles they thought 


at the appointed time to anſwer his cor- 

reſpondent's letter. RF ge gd 
I believeI may venture to affirm, that 
he generality of boys would find them- 
ſelves more advantaged by this cuſtom, 
when they come to be men, than by all 


: 


teach them in ſeven or eight years. 

. The want of it is very viſible in ma- 

ny learned perſons, who, while they are 
admiring. the ſtiles of Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, want phraſes to expreſs them- 
ſelves on the moſt common occaſions, 
I have ſeen a letter from one of theſeLa- 
tin orators, which would have been de- 


omit accounts and ſhort hand, which 
are learned with little pains, and 'yery 
properly come into the number of kuck 5 
arts as I have been here recommending. 
Vou muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, 
that II have hitherto el 
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this matter Hill further, and venture to 


alert, that à lad of genius has ſometimes 


coccaſion for theſe little acquirements, 


to be, as it were, the fore-runners of 


his Parts, and to introduce him into 


the wot! 


* Hiſtory is full of examples of per- 
ſons, who, ns be fret had the 


largeſt abilities, have been. obliged to 


 Infinuate themſelves into the favour of 


feat men by theſe trivial accompliſh- 
ments; as the complere gentleman, in 


- ſome of our modern comedies, makes 


His firft advances to his miſtreſs under 


the-diſguile of a painter, or a dancing- 


maſter, - 
The difference is, that in a Jad of ge- 


mus theſe are only fo many accompliſh- 


ments, which in another are eſſentials; 


_ . the one diverts himſelf-with them, the 
other Works at them. In ſhort, Tlook 
upon a great genius, with thee little 


9 - 


Jo have in ſome of your diſ- 
\ "courſes deſcribed moſt ſorts. of 


15 women in their diſtinct and proper claſ- 


s, as the Ape, the Coquette, and many 


others; but 1 think you have never yet 
ſaid any thing of a Devotee. A Devo- 
tee is one of thoſe who diſparage reli- 


ion by her indiſcreet and unſeaſonable 


introduction of the mention of virtue 
n all occafions ; ſhe profeſſes ſhe is 


what nobody ought to doubt ſhe is; and 
betrays the labour ſhe is put to, to be 


What ſhe ought to be with chearfulneſs 


and na She lives in the world, 
nd denies 

inſipid all things in it are to her. Ste 

is never herſelf but at chureb; there ſhe 

diſplays ber virtue, and is fo fervent in 

her devotibns, that I have frequently 


| ſeen her pray herſelf out bf Breath. 
Won 


e other young ladies in the houſe 


e read 


- are dancing, or | we tne! Mo queſtjons 
8 


i aloud in her 


| cloſet, She ſays all love is ridiculoys, 
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erſelf none of the diverſions 
of it, with a conſtant declaration how 


— "e 
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additions, in the ſame light is I regard 
the Grand Seignior, who is obliged, by 


an expreſs command in the Alcoran, to 
learn and practiſe ſomè handicraft trade. 


Though I need not to have goffe for 
my inftancefarther than Germany, where 


ſeveral t — 2 have voluntarily done 
the ſame thing. Leopold the laſt work. 
ed in wood; and I have heard there are 
ſeveral handicraft works of his making 
o be ſeen at Vienna, ſo urge 
that the beſt joiner in Europe might 
ſafely own them, without any diſgrace 
to his profeſſion. : EIN 
E wovld not be thought, by any thing 
J have ſaid, to be againſt improving a 
boy's genius to the utmoſt pitch it can 
be carried. What I would endeayour 
to ſhew in this effay, is, that there may 
be methods taken to make learning ad- 
vantageous, even to the meaneſt capa. 
8 1 am, Sir, yours, c. | „ 
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except it be celeſtial; but the ſpeaks of 

the paſſion of one mortal to another 

with too much bitterneſs for one that 
had no jealouſy mixed with her con- 

tempt of it. If at any time ſhe ſees a 
man warm in his addreſſes to his mil. 
treſs, ſhe wilt lift up her eyes to Hea- 
ven, and cry—* What nonſenſe is that 
© fool talking; will the bell never ring 
for. prayers?” We have an eminent 
lady of this ſtamp in our country, who 
pretends to amuſements very . much 


above the reſt of her ſex. She never 


carries a white ſhack-dog with bells 
under her arm, nor a ſquirrel or dor- 
mouſe in her pocket, but always an 
abridged piece of morality, to ſteal out 
when ſhe is ſure of being obſerved. 
When ſhe went to the famous afs-race, 
(which 1 muſt confeſs was hut an odd 


- diverfion to be encouraged by people of 
rank and figure) it was not, like other 


Jadies, to hear thoſe poor animals bray, 
nor to ſee fellows run naked, nor to 
hear country-ſquires'in bob. wigs and | 
White girdles make loye at the fide oſ a 

9 3 is 1 . . coach, 
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cC.oach, and cry Madam, this is dainty I not corrected the teſtineſs of old age 
n weather.” Thus ſhe deſcribed the di- by philoſophy. There is ſcarce a man 

| verſion; for ſhe went only to pray hear- in a red coat who does not tell me, with 
tily that nobody might be hurt in the a full ſtare, he is a bold man: I ſee ſe- 

crowd, and to ſee if the poor ſellow's veral ſwear inwardly at me, without 
face, which was diſtorted with grinning, any offence of mine, but the oddneſs of 

might any way be brought to- itſelf, - my perſon: I meet contempt in every 

again. She never chats over her tea, ſtreet, expreſſed in different manners, by 

but covers her face, and is ſuppoſed in- the ſcornful look, the eleyated eyebrow, 


an ejaculation before ſhe taſtes a ſup. and the ſwelling noftrils of the pe 5:8 
This oftentarious behaviour is fuch an and proſperous. The prentice ſpeaks — 
offence to true ſanctity, that it diſpa · his diſfeſpect by an extended ſinger, and“ = 


rages it, and makes virtue not only un- the porter by ſtealing out his tongue. 
_ amiable, butalſoridiculous. Theſacred If a country gentleman appears a little 
_ writings are full of reflections which curious in ovſerving the edifices, ſigns, 
abhor this kind of conduct; and a De- clocks, coaches, and dials, it is not to 
votee is ſo far from promoting good- be imagined how the polite rabble of 
neſs, that ſhe deters others by her exam this town; who are acquainted with theſe 
ple. Folly and vanity.in one of theſe objects, ridicule his ruſticity. I have. 
ladies, is like vice in a clergyman; it known a fellow with a burden on his 
does not only debaſe him, but makes head ſteal a hand down from his load. 
the inconſiderate part of the world think and ſlily twirl the cock of a ſquire's hat 5 
the worſe of 11 856. Jam, Sir, your behind him; while the offended perſon | 
humble ſervant, ' | is ſwearing, or out of countenance, all 
ns a 585 the wag-wits in the highway are grin- 
Mn. r TAT © -. ning in applauſe of the ingenious 
V ENOPHON, in his ſhort account of rogue who gave him the tip, and the fol- 
the Spartan commonwealth, ſpeak. ly of him who had not eyes all round 
ing of the behaviour of their young men his head to prevent receiving it, Theſe 
in the ſtreets, ſays, there was ſo much things ariſe from a general affectation 
modeſty in their looks, that you might of ſmartneſs, wit, and courage. Wy- 
+ ms foon have turned the eyes of a marble cherley fomewhererallies the pretenſions 
t fatue upon you, as their's; and that in this way, bymaking a fellow ſay, Red 
all their behaviour they were more mo- © breeches are a certain ſign of valour;“ 
| deſt than a bride when put to bed upon and Otway makes a man, to boaſt his. 
ber wedding- night: this virtue, which agility, trip up a beggar on crutches. 
always ſubjoined to magnantmity, From ſuch hints I beg a ſpeculation on 
bad ſuch an influence upon their eou- this ſubject; in the mean time, I ſhall - 
frage, that in battle an enemy could not do all in the power of a weak old fel- 
Jook them in the face, and they durſt low in my own defence; for as Diogenes, 
not but die for their cquntry. being im queſt of an honeſt man, ſought 
Whenever I walk into the ſtreets of ſor him when it was broad day-lighs 
London and Weſtminſter, the counte- with a lanthorn and candle, ſo I intend 
nantes of all the young fellows that paſs for the future to walk the ſtreets with. 
by me make me wiſh myſelf in Sparta: à dark lanthorn, which has a.convex. 
J meet with ſuch bluſtering airs, big cryſtal in it; and if any man ſtares at 
Jooks; and bold fronts, that to a ſuper- me, I give fair warning that I will di- 
Heial obſeryer would beſpeak z courage rect the light full into his eyes. Thug 
above thoſe Grecians, I am arrived to deſpaixing to find men modeſt, I hopes 
thar perfection in ſpeculation, that Iun- by this means to evade their impudente. 
derſtand the language of the eyes; which I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, ., 
; would pe a great misfortune to me, had TD + SOPHROSUNIEUS, 
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1 NE'ER IN GALL DIPP'D MY ENVENOM'D PEN, 7, 


T Have been very often tempted to 

write invectives upon thoſe who have 
detracted from my works, or ſpoken in 
derogation of my perſon; but I look 


upon it as a particular happineſs, that I 
have always hindered my reſentments 


from proceeding to-this extremity. I 


once bad gone through half a ſatire, but 


found fo many motions of humanity 
' Fiſing in me towards the perſons whom 
I bad feverely treated, that I threw it 


into the fire without ever finiſhing it. 


I have been angry enough to make ſe- 
veral liitle epigrams and lampoons; and 
after having admired them a day or 
©, two, have likewiſe committed them to 
the flames. Theſe I look upon as fo 
many ſacrifices to humanity, and have 
received much greater ſatis faction from 
\rhe fuppreſfing ſuch performances, than 


I could have done from any reputation 


they might have procured me, or from 
any mortification they might have given 
my enemies, in caſe J had made them 
/ public. If a man has any talent in 
writing, it ſhews a good mind to for- 


bear anſweringcalumnies andreproaches 


in the ſame ſpirit of bitterneſs with which 
they are offered: but when a man has 
been at ſome pains in making ſuitable 
returns to an enemy, and has the in- 
ſtruments of revenge in his hands, to 
let drap his wrath, and ſtifle his reſent- 
ments, ſeems to have ſomething in it 
reat and heroical. There is a parti- 
cular merit in ſuch a way of forgiving 
an enemy; and the more violent and 
unprovoked the offence has been, the 
greater ſtill is the merit of him who 
thus forgives it. WR 
I never met with a confideration that 
is more finely ſpun, and what has better 
pleafed me, than one in Epictetus, which 
places an enemy in a new light, and 
gives us a view of him altogether dif- 
terrnt from that in which we are uſed 


to 1egxrd him. The ſenſe of it is as: it may be I ſhould not be diſpleaſed 


| follows: Does a man reprozch thee for 
keiug proud or 1il-natured, envious or 
. concci.ed, ignorant or setracting? Con- 
ſicder wich thyfelf whether his reproaches 


8 
* 
* » F 


ginary character. 


Non BRANDED THE BOLD FRONT'OF SHAMELESS MEN. 


are true: if they are not, conſider that 


thou art not the perſon. whom he re- 
proaches, but that he reviles an ima- 
ginary being, and perhaps loves what 
thou really art, though be hates what 


thou appeareſt to be. If his reproaches 


are true, if thou art the envious ill- 
natured man he takes thee for, give thy- 


ſelf another turn, become mild, affa- 
ble, and obliging, and, his reproaches 


of thee naturally ceaſe: his reproa ches 


may indeed continue, but thou art no 
longer the perſon whom he reproaches. 


I often apply this rule to myſelf; and 


when T hear of a ſatirical ſpeech or writ- 


ing that is aimed at me, I examine my 
own heart, whether I deſerve it or not. 
If I bring in a verdiR againſt myſelf, 
I endeavour to rectify my conduct for 
the future in thoſe particulars which 
have drawn the cenſure upon me; but 
if the whole invective be grounded upon 


a a falſhood, I trouble myſelf no further 


about it, and look upon my name at 
the head of it to ſignify no more than 


one of thoſe fiftitious names made uſe 


of by an author to introduce an ima- 
7 ch Why ſhould-a man 
be ſenſible of the ſting of a reproach 


who is a ſtranger to the guilt that is 


implied in it? or ſubje& himſelf to the 
penalty, when he knows he has never, 


committed the crime ?. This is a piece 


of fortitude, -which every one owes to 


his own innocence, and without which 


it is impoſſible for a man of any merit 


or figure to live at peace with himſelf 
in a country. that abounds with wit and 


liberty. 
The 


againſt him, has the following words, 
which are a lively picture of the great- 
neſs of mind fo viſible in the works of 
that author, If it was a new thing, 


© with che ſuppreſſion of the firſt libel 


© that ſhould abuſe me; but ſince there 


are enough of them to make a ſmall 
4 e am ſecretly pleaſed 


« * — 


famous Menfßeur Balzac, in a 
letter to the Chancellor of France, who 
had prevented the publication of a book 


to ſee 
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the number increaſed, and take de- 
- ©. light in raiſing a heap of ſtones that 
©. envy has caſt-at m̃e without doing 
© me any harm. 35 Kos 
The author here alludes to thoſe mo- 


, 


numents of the eaſtern nations, which 
were mountains of ſtones raiſed upon 
the dead body by travellers, that uſed. 
+ to caſt every one his ſtone upon it as 
they paſſed by. It is certain that no 
monument is ſo glorious as one which 
is thus raiſed by the hands of envy. 
For my part, I admire an author for 
. ſuch a temper of mind as enables him 


to bear an undeſerved reproach without 
reſentment, more than for all the wit of 


any of the fineſt ſatirical reply. 


Thus far I thought neceſſary to ex- 


lain myſelf in relation to thoſe who 
ve animadverted on this paper, and 

to ſhew the reaſons why I have not 
thought fit to return them any formal 


anſwer. I muſt further add, that the 


work would have been of very little uſe 


o * 


33 \ 


N 5 
1 2:54 


„ 
to the publie, had it been filled wick 
perſonal refle&tions and debates; for 
which reaſon I have never once turned 
out of my way to obſerve thoſe little 
cavils which have been made againſt it 


by envy or ignorance. The common 
fry of ſeribblers, who have no other 


way of being taken notice of but by at- 


tacking what has gained ſomereputation 
in the world, would have furniſhed me 
with buſineſs enough, had they found 
me diſpoſed to enter the liſts with them, 

I ſhall conclude with the fable of Boc- 
calini's traveller, who was. ſo peſtered 
with the noiſe of graſhoppers in his ears, 
that he alighted from his horſe in great 
wrath to kill them all. This,” ſays 


. the author, * was troubling himſelf to | 
"© no manner of purpoſe: had he pur- 


© ſued his journey without taking no- 
-© tice of them, the troubleſome inſets 
© would have died of themſelves in a 
very few weeks, and he would have 
, ſuffered nothing from them. I. 
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IN GOODNESS, AS IN GREATNESS, THEY EXCEL; 5 
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II is owing to pride, and a ſecret af- 
1 éfectation of a certain ſelf-exiſtence, 
that the nobleſt motive for action that 
ever was propoſed to man, is not ac- 
© knowledged:the glory and happineſs of 
their being. The heart is treacherous 
to itſelf, and we do not let out reflec- . 
tions go deep enough to receive religion 
zs the moſthonourable incentive to good. 
and worthy actions. It is our natural 
weakneſs, to flatter ourſelves into a be- 
lief, that if we ſearch into our inmoſt 
TY thoughts, we find ourſelves wholly diſ- 
, Intereſted, and diveſted of any views 
- ariſing from ſelf-love and vain- glory. 
Bot however ſpirits of ſuperficial great- 
neſs may diſdain at firſt fight to do any 
thing, but from a noble impulſe in 
themſelves, without any future regards 
in this or any other being; upon ſtricter crites, that the word Chriſtian does not 
uiry they will find, to act worthily, carry with it at firſt view all that is great, 
expect to be rewarded only in au- worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. _ 
bas War n 2 : e 5 LN EN STC, ; * 1 5 The 


| other world, is as heroic a pitch of virtue 
as human nature can arrive at. If the 
tenor of our actions have any other mo- 
tive than the defire to be pleaſing in the 
eye of the Deity, it will neceſfarily fol- 
low that we muſt be more than men, if 
we are not too much exalted in proſpe- 
rity and depreſſed in adverſity. . But 
the chriftian world has a Leader, the 
contemplation of whoſe life and ſuffer. - 
ings muſt adminiſter comfort in afflic- 
tion, while the ſenſe of his power and 
* omnipotence muſt give them humilia- 
tion in proſpe rie 

It is owing to the forbidden and un- 
lovely conſtraint with which men of low - 
conceptions act when they think they - 

conform themſelves to religion, as well 

as to the more odious conduct of hypo- 
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ent aking ſorrows} | | 
How pleaſing is the contemplation of 


creatures! 


back on the great cataſtrophe of this 


day, with what bleeding emotions of 


beart muſt he contemplate the life and 


' ſufferings of his Deliverer ! When bis 


agonies occurto him, how will he wee 


: a to reflect that he has often forgot them 
for the glance of a wanton, for the ap- 


f plays of a vain world, for aniheap of 


* 


eeting paſt pleaſures, which are at pre- 


the lowly ſteps our Seen Leader 

took in conducting us to his 
manſions! In plain and apt parable, 
fimilitude, and allegory, our great Ma- 


” ter enforced the doctrine of our ſalva- 


tionz but they of his acquaintance, in- 


eavenly 


ther t 


1 in his view the glor 


The great change of things began to 
draw near, when the Lord of nature 
thought fit as a ſaviour and deliverer to 
make his public entry into Jeruſalem 


with more than the power and joy, but 


Read of receiving what they could not 


oppoſe, were offended at the preſump- 


tion of being wiſer than they: they 
could notraiſe their little ideas above the 


conſideration of him, in thoſe circum- 


ſtances familiar to them, or couceive 


that he, who appeared not more terrible 


or pompous, ſhould have any thing more 


exalted than themſelves; he in that place 


therefore would no longer ineffe&tually 
exert a power which was incapable of 


- conquering the prepoſſeſſion of their 


narrow and mean conceptions. 


Multitudes followed him, and brought 


* maimed; whom when their Creator had 
touched, with a ſecond life they ſaw, 


8 ſpoke, leaped, and ran. In affection 
to him, end admiration of his actions. 


the crowd could not leave him, but 
waited near him until they were almoſt 
as faint and helpleſs as others whey 
brought for ſuccour. He had compaſ- 


he did not beſtow medals, honours, fa. 
_ vours, but health, joy, ſight, ſpeech. 


him the dumb, the blind, the ſick, and 


none of the oſtentation and pomp of a 
triumph; be came humble, -meek, and 


lowly; wich an unfelt new extaſy, mul- 


titudes ſtrewed his way with garments 
and olive-branches, crying, with loud 
gladneſs and acclamation Hoſannah 
to the ſon of David, bleſſed is he that 
* cometh in the name of the Lord! At 
this great King's acceſſion to his throne, 
men were notennobled, but ſaved;crimes. 
were not remitted, but fins forgiven; 


The firſt obje& the blind ever ſaw, was 


the Author of ſight; while the lame raa 
before, and the dumb repeated the Ho- 


fannah. Thus attended, he entered 


into his own houſe, the ſacred Tem le, 
and by his divine authcrity expelled 


traders and worldlings that profaned 


it; and thus did he for a time uſe a 


| front and deſpotic power, to let unbe- 
i 


ion on them, and by a miracle ſupplied 
their neceſſities. Oh, the extatic en- 


2 tertainment, when tbey could behold 
their food immediately encreaſe to the 


Diſtributer's hand, and ſee their God 
in perſon feeding and refreſhing his 


Oh envied happineſs! But 
- why do I ſay envied?-as if our God did 
0. till preſide over our temperate meals, 


of, but ſuperiority to, | 
minion, that made him not exert it. 


evers. underſtand, that it was not want 
all worldly do- 


But is this then the Saviour? Is this the 


Deliverer? Shall this obfcure Nazarene 
command Iſrael, and ſit on the throne 


of David? Their proud and cn 
hearts, which were petrified with the 


love and pride of this world, were im- 


© pregnable 0 the reception of fo nican » 


gs benefactor | 


* 


_ "wy . . n 


| perated with benefits to con 
death. Our Lord was ſenſible of their 
his diſciples for it, 
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Pe mer ow enough-exaſ- 
conſpire his 


deſign, and prepared 
by recounting: to them now more diſ- 
tintly what ſhould befal him; but Peter, 
with an ungrounded reſolution, and in 
a fluſh of temper, made a ſanguine pro- 
teſtation, that though 
fended in him, yet would not he be 
offended. It was a great article of our 
Saviour's buſineſs in the world to bring 
us to a ſenſe of our inability, without 
God's exams Fart to do an * thing Ro 
or good; he therefore to Peter, 3 
thoug onght ie well of his courage and 5 
lity, that the al deny ki both fail him, and 
even he ſhou 
night. 

But what heart can conceive, hat 


all men were of- 


deny Kirn thrice lt mer 


70 
1 ſequel? Who is that 
nder buiftted, mocked, and ( 175 

s 247 Whom do they drag like a fel on? 
6 3 carry my Lord, my 
B and my God? 

S 3 will he die to expiate 3 
they have 


© injuries ? See where t 


| © the Lord and Giver of life! How his 


© wounds blacken, his body writhes, and | 
© heartheavey with pity and with ny} 
* O Almighty Sufferer, look down, lo 
* down from thy 1 hant en 
© lo, he inclines to his facredk 
c * boſom! Hark, r ſee, he ex- 
The earth trembles, the temple 
c s the rocks burſt, the dead ariſes 
© Which are the quick? Which are the 
© dead? Sure nature, all nature is de- 
e eee * _ 


. 
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1 it than, any other in the whole poem. 


The author, upon the winding up of 

his action, introduces all thoſe — had 

uy concern in it, and-ſhews with 2 
beauty the influence which it had u 

each of them. It is like the laſt a& of 


a well-written tragedy, in which all who | 


had a in it are generall 
. e 3 


der thoſe circumſtances in . the de- 
termination of the action them. 
I ſhall therefore, co this book 
under four heads, in relation to the ce - 
leſtial, the infernal, the human, and the 


inary perſons, who have their re- 
= parts allotted. in it. 
0 


che angels of . are de- 
ſcribed as returning to heaven u n the 
fall af man, in order to approve t vi 
gilancez- their arrival, their manner 
reception, with; the ſorrow which 
Pearad in themſelves, aid in thoſe ſpirits. 
who are faid. to rejoice at the converſion 


of a inner, are ery * 
owing lines. 


Th' zthereal. 


with the celeſtial perſorivs foregoing 


. —4 8 
. 


Vir. Foe tt. V. „ 


uno can ARLATE even wors wWITROUT . | 


HE tenth 3 of Paradiſe Loſt _ Py low Heav'n from Paradiſe in hate: 
has a. greater variety of perſons.in Th angelic guards aſcended, mute and 2 


For man, for of his ſtate by this they knew, 
Muchwond'ring how the ſubtle flend had 
W unſeen, Soon as the unwelcome 


\ From ea — ea flhevess: Hats, diſpleas'd 
All were whoheard; ä = 
That time celeftial viſages; yet mixt 

Wich pity, violated not their blifs.“ e 


About the new- arrĩiv d) in multitudes 
people ran, to hear and (en 
Howall befel: they to rds the throne ſupreme 
Accountable made haſte, to make appear,.... 
With ri pleas. their utmoſt vigilance, 
And eafily approv'd ;' when the moſt High; 
Eternal Father, from his ſecret cloud 
Amidft, in thunder utter'd thus his. voice. 7 


The ſame Divine Perſons who abs. 
parts of this poem inter 
for our firſt parents before their fall- 
overthrew the rebel an 
the world, is now ro 
ing to- Paradiſe, and 
tence upon the three 
of the evening being a'circumitance-witty 
which Holy Writ introduces this great 
ſcene, it is poetically defcribed! by. our 
author, who. has: e kept Rs 
Int 4 


onouncing ſen- 


3+ Bj W- 2d 


, and.created | 
ented as deſeend - 


ffenders. Phe cool 


to the form of words, in which the three 
ſeveral ſentences were paſſed upon Adam, 
Eve, and the Serpent. He has rather 


720 


cChoſen to neglect the numerouſneſs of 
his verſe, than to deviate from thoſe 
ſpeeches which are recorded on this great 


occaſion. The guilt and confuſion of eur 
firſt parents ſtanding naked before their 
Judge, is touched with great beauty. 


1 5 Upon the arrival of Sin and Death into 


the works of the creation, the Almighty 
is again introduced as ſpeaking to his 
angels that ſurrounded him. OT 3 


© See! with what heat theſe dogs of hell ad- 


. - © yance\, of Ip 
To waſte and havock yonder world, which I 
80 fair and good created; M, “. 


The following paſſage is formed upon 
chat glorious image in Holy Writ, which 
compares the voice of an innumerable 
hoſt of angels, uttering hallelujahs, to 


the voice of mighty thunderings, or of 


many waters. 


He ended, and the heav'nly audience loud 

Sung hallelujah, as the ſound of ſeas, 

Through multitude that ſung . Juſt are thy 
% ways, nds | 

< Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works, 


” 


Who can extenuate thee ? 


Though the author in the whole courſe 


of his poem, and particularly in the 
book we are now 3 4 infinite 
alluſions to places gf Scripture, I have 
only taken notice in my remarks of ſuch 
as are of a poetical nature, and which 
are woven: with 
body of the fable. Of this kind is that 
paſſage in the preſent book, where de- 
. ſcribing Sin and Death as marching 
| through the works of Nature, he adds 
——— Behind her Death © 155 


Which alludes to that paſſage in Seri 
ture fo wonderfully poetical, and tefri- 
fying to the imagination. And T 
_ © \Jooked and behold a pale horſe, and 
© his name that ſat on him was Death, 


and Hell followed with him: and 


power was given unto them over the 
fourth part of the earth, to kill with 


ford, and with hunger, and with ſick - 

4 neſs, and with the beaſts of the earth.” 

Under this firſt head of celeſtial perſons 
we muſt likewiſe take notice of the com- 
mand which the angels received, to pro- 


* — " 
. 9 . 


great beauty into the 


ſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
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duce the ſeveral changes in nature, and 


tf 


ſully the beauty of the creation. Ac. 


cordingly they are repreſented as in- 
fefting the ſtars and planets with ma- 


lignant. influences, weakening the light 
of the ſun, bringing down the winter 
into the milder regions of nature, plant. 
ing winds and ſtorms in ſeveral-quarters 
of-the ſky, ſtoring the clouds with thun. 
der, and in ſhort, perverting the whole 
frame of the univerſe to the condition 
of it's criminal inhabitants. As this is 


- noble incident in the poem, the fol- 


lowing lines, in which we ſee the angels 


heaving up the earth, and placing it in a | 


different. poſture to the ſun from what it 
had before the fall of man, is conceived 


With that ſublime imagination Which 


was ſo peculiar to this great author. 


Some ſay he bid his angels turn aſcance x 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 


From the ſun's axle; they with labour puſh'd 
Oblique the centric globe. 


we are in the ſecond place to conſider 


0 the infernal agents under the view which 
hy Milton has given us of them in this 


book. It is obſerved by thoſe who 
would ſet forth the greatneſs of Virgil's 


plan, that he conducts his reader through 


all the parts of the earth which were 
diſcovered in his time. Aſia, Africa, 


and Europe, are the ſeveral ſcenes of 


his fable. The plan of Milton's poem 
is of an infinitely greater extent, and 
fills the mind with many more aſtoniſh- 
ing circumſtances. Satan having ſur- 

rounded the earth ſeven times, departs 


at length from Paradiſe: We then ſec 


him ſteering his courſe among the con- 
ſtellations, and e traverſed 
the whole creation, purſuing his voyage 
through the chaos, and entering into his 
own infernal dominions. : 

- His firſt ap ce in the aſſembly 
of fallen angels, is worked up with cir- 
cumſtances which give a delightful ſur- 
priſe to the reader: but there is no in- 
cident in the whole poem which does 
this mort than the transformation of 
the whole audience, that follows the ac- 
count their leader gives them of his ex- 
pedition. The gradual change of Sa- 
tan himſelf is deſcribed after Ovid's | 
manner, and may vie with any of thoſe 


celebrated transformations which are 


looked upon as the moſt beautiful parts 
in that poet's works. Milton never fails 
of improving his own hints, and be-- 
ſowing the laſt. finiſhing touches to 
1 Io 33 Se 5 every 
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every- incident which is admitted into 
his poem. The unexpected hiſs which 
ariſes in this epiſode, the dimenſions 
and bulk of Satan ſo much ſuperior to 
 thoſs. ef the infernal ſpirits who lay un- 
der the fame transformation, with the 
annual change which they are ſuppoſed 
to ſuffer, are inſtances of this kind. The 
beauty of the diftion is very remark- 
able in this whole epiſode, as I have ob- 
ſerved in the ſixth paper of theſe re- 
marks the great judgment with which it 
was contrived. FOOTE 
/ The parts of Adam and Eve, or the 
human” perſons, 'come next under our 
conſideration.” Milton's art is no where 
more ſhewn than in his conducting the 
parts of theſe our firſt parents. The 
reſentation he gives of them, with- 
out falſifying the ſtory, is wonderfully 
contrived to influence the reader wit 
ity and compaſſion towards them. 
Though Adam involves the whole ſpe- 
cies in miſery, his crime proceeds from 
a weakneſs which every man is inclined 
to pardon and commiſerate, as it ſeems 
rather the frailty of human nature, than 
of the perſon who offended. Every one 
is apt to excuſe a fault which he him- 
ſelf might have fallen into. It was the 
excels of love for Eve that ruined Adam 


and his poſterity. I need not add, that 


the author is- juſtified in this particular 
by many of the fathers, and the moſt 
erthodox writers. Milton has by this 
means filled a great part of his poem 
with that kind of writing which the 
French critixs call the tender, and which. 
is in a particular manner engaging to 
all forts of readers. us es 
Adam and Eve, in the book we are 
now conſidering, - are likewiſe drawn 
with ſuch ſentiments as do not only in- 
tereſt the reader in their afflictions, but 
raiſe in him the moſt melting paſſions of 
humanity and commiſeration. When 
Adam ſees the ſeveral changes of na- 
ture produced about him, he appears in 
a diſorder of mind ſuitable to ene who 
had forfeited both his innocence and his 
happineſs ; he is filled with horror, re- 
morſe, deſpair ; in the anguiſh of his 
heart he expoſtulates with his Creator 
for having given him an unaſked exiſt- 
Did I requeſtthee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man? Did I ſalicit ice i 
From darkneſs to promote me? or here place 
* In this delicious garden? As my will 
© Coneyrr'd not to wy beintz, twere but rige 


© Defirous to refign, and render back =. 
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le immediately after recoygrs from hi 5 


preſumption, owns his doom to be juft, 
and begs that the death, which is threat · 


enced him may be inflicted on him. 


— — Why delays 3 

© His hand to execute what his decrere 
© Fix'd on this day? why do Ioverlive? 
© Why am I mock'd with death, and length» 


. 
© en'd out : 


© To deathleſs pain? how gladly would I meet 


© Mortality my ſentence, and be earth . , 
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© And equal to reduce me to my dur. 


© Inſenfible ! how glad would lay me down, 


As in my mother's lap! there ſhould I reft 
© And ſleep ſecure; his dreadful voice no more 


Would thunder in my ears: no fear of worſe 


© To me and to my offspring, would torment: 


> 


© me 


Wich cruelexpeQtation,*— 


This whole ſpeech is full of the Ike 
emotion, and varied with all thoſe ſen- 


timents which we may ſuppoſe. natural 
to a mind ſo broken and diſturbed. I 
muſt not omit that generous concern 
which our firſt father ſhews in it for his 
poſterity, and which is ſo proper to affect 
the reader. . 58 | 
—_— Hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then myheight 
Of happineſs! yet well, if here would end 
The miſery; I deſerv'd it, and would bear 


© My own deſervings: but this will not ſerve; 


© All that I eat, or drink, or ſhall beget, 
© Is propagated curſe. | O voice once heard 
© Delightfully—<< Increaſe and multiply; 
© Now death to hear ! —— 
— n ny” 


© Pofterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony, 9 785 


© That I muſt leave ye, ſons! O were I able 
© To waſte it all myſelf, and leave you none l 


© So difinherited, how would you bleſs © + | 
© Me now your curſe ! ah, why: ſhould all 


.  * mankind, Ln 
For one man's fault, thus guiltleſs be con- 


£ demn'd, 


< Tf guitleſs ? but from me what can proceed 


6 But all corrupt ?? 


1 


Wenn er eue ei cafes 


of mankind, extended upon the earth, 


uttering his midnight complaints, be- 


wailing his exiſtence, and wiſhin 


Thas Adam to himſelf lamented loud Ea 4 12 


— 


4 


death, without f hizi ere 
. It I 5 out ympat ing Wi 0 1 
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Wyoleſame and cool, and mild, but with 


Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom; 
Which to his evil conſcience repreſented 

All things with double terror. Ou the ground 
CAFE ks lay; on the Told ground! and 


Curd his creation; death as oft acc usꝰd 


T be part of Eve in this book is no 
leſs —— and apt to ſway the read - 
er in her favour. She is repreſented 
with great tenderneſs as approachin 
Adam, but is ſpurned from bim vi 
a ſpirit of upbraiding and indignaxion, 
conformable to the nature of man, whoſe 
paſſions had now gained the dominion 
over him. The following eee 
in ſhe is deſcribed as renewing her ad- 
dreſſes to him, with the whole ſpeech 
that follows it, have ſomething in them 
_ exquiſitely moving and pathetic: 


_ He added not, and from her turn'd : but Eve 
Not fo repuls d, with tears that ceas'd not 
flowing, ; 
And treſſes all diforder'd, at his feet 
Fell humble; and embracing them beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
© © Forſake me not thus, Adam! witneſs 


© Heav'n 


What love ſincere, andrey*rence in my heart 


© I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd; thy ſuppliant 
* beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not 
E'Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
© Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diftreſe, 

_ © Myonlyftrengthand ſtay : forlorn of thee, 
© Whither ſhall T berake me, where ſubſiſt? 
While yet we live, ſcarce one ſhort hour 
| perhaps ; 
© Between us two let there be peace, &c. 


Adam's recancilement to her is work- 


ed up in the ſame ſpirit of tenderneſs. 
Eveafterwards propoſes to her huſband, 


in the blindneſs of her deſpair, that to 
prevent their guilt from deſcending upon 
+ ds they ſhould reſolve to live child- 
leſs; or, if that could not be done, they 
ſhould ſeek their own deaths by violent 
methods. As thoſe ſentiments natural- 


Iy en the reader to regard the mo- 
ther of mankind with more than ordi- 


nary commiſeration, they likewife con- 
tain a very fine moral. The reſolution 


of dying to end our miſeries, does not 


ſhew fuch a degree of magnanimity as a 
reſolution to bear them, and ſubmit to 
the diſpenſations of Providence. Our 
author has therefore, with 


cacy, repreſented Eve as entertaining 
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this thought, and Adam as diſapprov- 


| ſhado 
made 


. recom 


deli- 


Such beautiful extended are 
certainly ſ=ne.of the fineſt compoſitions 
of genius; but, as I-have before obſerv- 
ed, are not agreeable to the nature of 
an heroic poem. This of Sin and 
Death is very exquiſite in it's kind, if 

not conſidered as a part of ſuch a work. 
The truths contained in it. are fo clear 
and open, that J ſnall not Joſe time in 


explaining them; but ſhall only obſerve, 


that a reader who knows the ſtrength of 
the Engliſh tongue, will be amazed to 
think how the poet could find ſuch apt 
words and phraſes to deferibe the ac- 
tions of thoſe two imaginary perſons, 
and pagers in that part where 
Death is exhibited as forming a brid 
over the Chaos; a work ſuitable to 
genius of Milton. | 
Since the ſubje&t I am upon gives me 


an opportunity of ſpeaking more at large 


of ſuch ſhadowy and imaginar ſons 
as may be * . ogy 
I ſhall beg leave to explain myſelf in a 
matter which is curious in it's kind, 
and which none of the critics have 


treated of. It is certain Homer and 
Virgil are full of imaginary perſons, 


who are very beautiful in p- when 
they are juſt ſhewn without being en- 
paged in any ſeries of action. Homer 

indeed repreſents Sleep as a perſon, and | 
aſcribes a ſhort part to him in his Iliad ; 


but we muſt conſider, that though we 


now regard ſuch a perſon. as entirely 
and unſubſtantial, the heathens 
itues of him, placed him in 
their temples, and looked upon him as 
a real deity. When Homer makes uſe 
of other ſuch allegorical perſons, it 
is only in ſhort expreſſions, which 
convey an ordinary thought to the mind 


in the moſt pleaſing manner, and may 


rather be -looked upon as poetical 
phraſes. than allegorical | deſcriptions. 
nſtead of telling us that men naturally 


fly when they are terrified, he introduces 
the perſons of Flight and Fear, who, 


he tells us, are inſeparable companions. 


Inſtead of ſaying that the time was come 
when Apollo ought to have received his 
ce, he tell us, that the Hours 
brought him his reward. Inſtead of 
Os the ways which . 
£Egis uced in battle, he tells us 
that the brims of it were 1 


*- 
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ſame figure of ſpeaking, he repreſents 


Victory as following Diomedes ; Diſ- 


cord as the mother of funerals and 
mourning ; Venus as dreſſed by the 
Graces; Bellona as wearing terror and 
conſternation like a garment. I might 
give ſeveral other inftances out of Ho- 
mer, as well as a great many out of 
Virgil. Milton has likewiſe very often 
made uſe of the ſame way of ſpeaking, 
as where he tells us, that Victory ſat 
on the right-hand of the Meſſiah, when 
he marched forth againſt the rebel an- 


gels; that at the riling of the fun, the 


Hours unbarred the gates of light; that 
Diſcord was the daughter of Sin. Of 
the fame nature, are thoſe expreſſions, 
where deſcribing the ſinging of the 
nightingale, he adds“ Silence was 
« pleaſed;* and upon the Meſſiah's bid- 
ding peace to the chaos Confuſion 
heard his voice.* I might add mnu- 
merable inſtances of our poet's writing 
inthis beautiful figure. It is plain that 
theſe I have mentioned, in which per- 
ſons of an imaginary nature are intro- 
duced, are ſuch ſhort allegories as are 


not deſigned to be taken in the literal 


ſenſe, but only to convey particular 
eircumſtances to the reader, after an 
unuſual and entertaining manner. But 
when ſuch perſons are introduced as 
principal actors, and engaged in a ſeries 
of adventures, they take too much upon 
them, and are by no means proper for 


by Terrory Rout, Diſcord, Fury, Pur- an heroic poem, which. ought to appear 
F Demi. In the credible ty it's prlikipall parts? "7 et 


not forbear therefore thinking that Sin 


and Death are as improper agents in a 
work of this nature, as Strength 'and 


* Neceſſity in one of the tragedies of Æſ- 


chylus, who repreſented thoſe two per- 
ſons nailing down Prometheus to a rotk, 
for which he has been juſtly cenſured 


by the greateſt critics. I do not know 


any imaginary perſon made uſe of in a 
more ſublime manner of thinking than 
that in one of the prophets, who, de- 
ſcribing God as deſcending from hea- 
ven and viſiting the ſins of mankind, 
adds that dreadful circumſtance Be- 
fore him went the Peſtilence. It is 
certain this imaginary perſon might 


have been deſcribed in all her purple 


ſpots. The Fever might have marched 
before her, Pain might have ſtood at 
her right-hand, Phrenzy on her left, 


and Death in her rear. She might have 


been introduced as gliding down from 
the tail of a comet, or darted upon the 
earth in a flath of lightning: ſhe might 
have tainted the atmoſphere with 

breath ; the very glaring of her eyes 


might have ſcattered infection. But I 


believe every reader will think, that in 
ſuch ſublime writings the mentioning 
of her, as it is done in Scripture, has 
ſomething in. it more juſt; as well as 
great, than all that the moſt fanciful 


poet could have beſtowed upon her in - 


the richneſs of his imagination, 
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ri W18D0M'S PART SOMBTIMES TO PLAY THE FOOL» 


CHARLES Lilly attended me the 


other day, and made me a preſent 


of a large ſheet of paper, on w ich is. 


delineated a pavement in Moſaic work, 


lately diſcovered at Stunsfield near 
. Woodſtock. A gue who has fo 
peech 


much the gift of ſpeech as Mr. Lilly, 
and can carry on a diſcourſe without 
reply, had great opportunity on that oc- 


n to expatiate upon ſo fine a piece 


of antiquity, Among other things, I 


remember he gave me his opinion, which 
he drew from the ornaments of the work, 


that this was the floor of a room dedi- 


__ 


eated to mirth and concord. viewing 


this work, made my fancy run over the 


many gay expreſſions I have read in an- 
cient authors, which contained inyita- 
tions to lay aſide care and anxiety, and 


give a looſe to that pleaſing forgetful. + 


neſs wherein men put off their charac- 
ters of buſineſs, and enjoy their very 
ſelves, Theſe hours were ge 

paſſed in rooms adorned for that pur- 
Pole, and ſet out in ſuch a manner, as 


the objects all around the company glad. 
dened their hearts; which, joined to the 
eee eee 5 
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of the. re 


able friends, new vigour ta, the 
airy, 6 fre of the mo- 
» and gave grace to the flow humour 
A. judicious mixture 
of fuch company, crowned with chap- 
Jets of flowers, and the whole apartment 
glittering with gay bghts, cheared wit 
4 profuſion of roſes, artificial falls of 


Water, and intervals of ſoft notes to 
' ſongs of love and wine, ſuſpended the 


cares of human life, and made a feftival 


of mutual kindneſs. Such parties of 


ure as theſe, and = reports of the 

le s in their jollities; have 

Rn ona 4 I the dull part of 
mankind to pretend to mirth and good 
humour, without capacity for ſuch en- 
terfainments; for if I may be allowed 
to ſay fo, there are an hundred men fit 


for any employment, to one who is 
capable of paſſing a night in the com- 


pany of the firſt taſte, without ſhocking 
any member of the ſociety, over - rating 
his own part of the converſation, but 


equally receiving and contributing to 


the pleaſure of the whole company. 


When one conſiders ſuch. collections of 


companions in paſt times, and ſuch. as 


one might name in the ꝓreſent age, with 
- how much ſpleen mutt a man ood re- 


fleet upon the aukward gaiety of thoſe 
who affect the frolic with an ill grace 


"I have a letter from a correſpondent of 


mine, wu defires me to admoniſh all 
loud, miſchievous, airy, dull com- 

nions, that they are miſtaken in what 
they call a frolic. Irregularity in itſelf 
is not what creates pleaſure and mirth ; 
but to ſee a man who knows what rule 
and decency are, deſcend -from them 


agreeably in our company, is what de- 


nominates him a pleaſant companion. 
Inftead of that, you find many whoſe 


_ mirthconfiſtsonly in doing things which 


do not become them, with a ſecret con- 
ſciouſneſs that all the world knows they 


| Know better: to this is always added 


ſomething miſchievous to themſelves or 
others. I have heard of ſome very 


merry fellows among whom the frolic 
was ſtarted, and paſſed by a great ma- 
Jority, that every man ſhould immedi- 
ately draw a tooth; after which they 


have gone in a body and fmoaked a 


cobler. The ame company at another 
night has each man burned his cravat ; 
and one perhaps, whoſe eſtate would 


bear it, has thrown a long wig and 
laced hat into the ſame fire. Thus they 
have jeſied themſelves fark naked, and 


thrice run t 


ceed from an aſſemblage 


the audience, in dumb-ſhow, an . 
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ran into the ſtreets, and frighted women 
very ſucceſsfully. There is no inhabi- 
tant of any ſtanding in Covent Garden, 
but can tell you an hundred good hu- 
mours, where people have come off with 
little bloodſhed, and yet ſcoured all the 
witty. hours of the night. I know a 
gentleman that has [ſeveral wounds in 
the head by watch-poles, and has been 
Ae the body to carry on a 
good jeſt: he is very old for a man of ſo 
much good humour; but to this day he 
is ſeldom merry, but he has occaſion to 
be valiant at the ſame time. But by 
the favour of theſe tee I am 
humbly of opinion, that a man may be 
a very witty man, and never offend one 
ſtatute of this kindom, not excepting 
even that of ſtabbing. „ 
The writers of plays have what they 
call unity of time and place to give a 
juſtneſs to their repreſentation; and it 
would not be amiſs if all who pretend 
to be companions, would confine their 
action to the place of meeting: for a 
frolic carried farther may be better per- 
formed by other animals than men. It 
is not to rid much ground, or do much 
miſchief, that ſhould denominate a plea- 
ſant fellow; but that is truly trolic 
which is the play of the mind, and con- 
ſiſts of various and unforced ſallies 
of imagination. Feſtivity of ſpirit is a 
very uncommon talent, and muſt pro- 
f agreeable 
qualities I the ſame perſon. There 


are ſome. few whom I think peculiarly 


happy in it; but it is a talent one can- 
not name in a man, eſpecially when one 
conſiders that it is never very gracetul 
but where it is regarded by him who 
ſſeſſes it in the ſecond place. The 
eſt man that I know of for heightening 
the revel gaiety of a company, is Eſt» 


court, whoſe. jevial humour diffuſes it- 


ſelf from the higheft perſon at an enter- 
tainment to'the meaneſt waiter. Merry 


tales, accompanied with apt geſtures 


and lively repreſentations of circum- 
ſtances and perſons, beguile the graveſt 
mind into a conſent to be as humourous 
as himſelf. Add to this, that when a 
man is in his good graces, he has a 
mimicry that does not debaſe the perſon 
he repreſents; but which, taking from 
the gravity of the character, adds to the | 
agreeableneſs of it. This pleaſant fel- 

low gives one ſome idea of the ancient 

Pantomime, who is faid to have given 


en 


9 


Nea of any character or paſſion, or an 
: — on F | 
rence, with np other expreſſion than that 
of his looks and geſtures. If all, who 
have been obliged to theſe talents in 
Eſtcourt, will be at Love for Love to- 
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n of any public occur- 


„ 
morrow night, they will but pay him 
vrhat they A him, at ſo eaſy 4 as 


being preſent at a play which nobody 
would omit ſeeing, had, or had not 


1 
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VII. ECLe vi. v. 63. 


-THE GREEDY LIONESS THE WOLF PURSUES, 


uE WOLF THE KID; THE WANTON' KID THE BROWSE» 


As we were at the club laſt night, 
| I obſerved that my old friend Sir 
Roger, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, fat 
very ſilent, and inſtead of minding what 
was ſaid by the company, was whiſtling 
to himſelf in a very thoughtful mood, 


and Playing with a cork. I jogged Sir 
Fees | 


rew Freeport, who fat between us; 
and as we were both obſerving him, we 
ſaw the knight ſhake his head, and 
heard him ſay to himſelf—“ A fooliſh 
« woman! I cannot believe it.“ Sir 
Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the 
ſhoulder, and offered to lay him a bottle 
af wine that he was thinking of the 
widow. My old friend ſtarted, and re- 
covering out of his brown ſtudy, told 
Sir rew that once in his life he had 
been in the right. In ſhort, after ſome 
little heſitation, Sir Roger told us in the 
fulneſs of his heart, that he had juſt re- 
ceived a letter from his ſteward, which 
acquainted him that his old rival and 


antagoniſt in the country, Sir David 
Dundrum, bad been making a viſit to 


the widow. | However, fays Sir Ro- 
ger, © I can never think that ſhe will 
have a man that is half a year older 
than I am, and a noted republican 
* Into. the bargain. „55 
Will Honeycomb, who looks upon 
love as his | xa aan; province, inte- 
＋ our friend with a janty laugh 
thought, knight, ſaid he, thou 
© hadſt hved long enough in the world, 
not to pin thy happineſs upon one that 
is a woman and a widow. I think 
that without vanity I may pretend to 
© know as much of the female world as 
any man in Great. Britain, though 
* the chief of my knowledge conſiſts in 
bf this, that | 


K K a K 


they are not to be known,” | 


Da rox. 


Will immediately, with his uſual fla. 
ency, rambled into an account of his 
own amours. I am now,” ſays he, 
< upon the verge of fifty, (though by 
the way we all knew that he was turn 
ed of threeſcore :) © You may eafily- 
© gueſs,” continued Will, © that I have 
not lived ſo long in the world without 
© having had ſome thoughts of ſettling 
in it, as the phraſe is. To tell you. 
« truly, I have ſeveral times tried my 
fortune that way, though I cannot 


© much boaſt of my ſucceis. 9 
I made my firſt addreſſes / to a young 

© lady in the country; But when IL 

© thought things were pretty well draw=- | 


_ © ing to a concluſion, her father hap- 
| 3 to hear that I had formerly 


© boarded. with a ſurgeon, the old Put 
© forbid me his houle, and within a 
© fortnight after married his daughter 
© to a fox- hunter the neighbour- 
I made my next application to a 
widow, and attacked her ſo briſkly, 
that I thought myſelf within a fort- 
night of her. As I waited upon her 


tended to keep her ready money and 
jointure in her own hand, and deſired 
© me to call upon her attorney in Lion's 
Inn, who would adjuſt with me what 
© it was proper for me to add to it. 
< was ſo rebuffed by this overture, that 

I never enquired either for her or her 
© attorney afterwards. * 

A few months after I addreſſed 


«/ myſelf to æ young lady, who was 


© an only daughter, and of à good 
© family ; I danced with her at ſeveral 
© balls, ſqueezed her by the hand, ſaid 
© {oft things to her, and, in ſhort, ade 


} 


one morning, the told me, that ſhe in 
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no doubt of her heart ; and though quick, he 


©: my fortune was not equal to her's, I 
vas in hopes that her fond father 


© would not deny her the man ſhe had 


fixed her affections. 1 But as I 
© went one day to the houſe, in order 
< to break the matter to him, I found 
© the whole family in confuſion, and 


heard to my unſpeakable ſurprize, that 
morning 


« Miſs Je was that v 
run Rd the no hg 
I then courted a ſecond widow, and 
© am at a loſs to this day how I came to 
< miſs her, for ſhe had often commended 
my perſon and behaviour. Her maid 
indeed told me one day, that her miſ- 
_ © treſs had ſaid ſhe never ſaw a gentle- 
- © man with ſuch a ſpindle pair of legs 
_ ©. as Mr. Honeycomb. . 
After this I laid ſiege to four heir- 
c eſſes ere. 1 mp being a handſome 
young dog in thoſe days, 
3 4 their hearts; 
know how it came to 
c ſeldom failed 3 the daughter's 
<: conſent, I could never in my life get 
tlie old people on my fide. 5 
I could give you an account of a 
thouſand other unſucceſsful attempts, 
C particularly of one which I made ſome 
< years ſince upon an old woman, whom 
«7 had certainly borne' away with fly- 
ing colours, if her relations had not 
come pouring in to her aſũſtance from 
2 © all parts of England; nay, I believe 
*- I ſhould have got her at laſt, had not 
© ſhe been carried off by a hard froſt. 


ut I do not 


AA Wills tranſitions are extremely | 


as) 


Dre POSCENTE FER ENTe 


+. K 


1 Have nothing to do with the buſineſs 
. X of this day, any further than affixing 
_ thepiece of La 


able is his 
decent dreſs. | 


o 


MRo.SPECTATORy 8 


TERRE is an evil under the fun 
* which has not yet come within your 
the : c . ; dic 


checulation, and is, 


ickly made 
paſs, though I 


modeſty who conceals it by a 


applying himſelf to me, told me there 


Was 2 paſſage in the book I had conſi- 


dered laſt Saturday, which deſerved to 
be writ in letters of gold: and taking 
out a pocket Milton, read the follow-. 
ing lines, which are part of one of 
Adam's ſpeeches to Eve after the fall. 


— — why did God, 
Creator wiſe! that peopled higheſt heav'n 
With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature? and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ? 
Or find ſome other way to generate 
Mankind ? this miſchief had not then be- 
fall n, ; | h 
And more that ſhall befal, innumerable 
Diſturbances on earth through female ſnares, 
And ftraitconjunCtion with this ſex: for either 
He never ſhall find out fit mate; but ſuch 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake; 
Through her perverſeneſs; but ſhall ſee her 
d ' 


By a far worſe: or if the love, withheld 


By parents; or his happieſt choice too late 
Shall meet already link'd, and wedlock bound 


To a fell as . ate or ſhame: 
Which infinite calamity ſhall cue 
To human life, and houthold peace confound. 


Sir Roger liſtened to this paſſage with 
great attention, and 'defiring/ Mr. Ho- 


neycomb to fold down a leaf at the place, 


and lend him his book, the knight put 


it up in his pocket, and told us that he 


would read over thoſe verſes again be- 


w—— AUTAT. TAcCNT ' 


THE MAN THAT'S SILENT, NOR PROCLAIMS HIS WANT, 
GETS MORE THAN HIM THAT MAKES A LOUD COMPLAIN To 


\ 


| tin on the head of my pa- 
per; which I think a motto not unſuit- 
_ able, ſince if filence of our poverty is a 
recommendation, ſtill more commend- 


fore he went to bed. X 
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Hos. Er IT. vit. Ls 1. v. 43. 
Carzen - 


eſteem, and contempt, which ſome young | 


fellows meet with from particular 


| N 
ſons, for the reaſonable methods they 
take to avoid them in general. This 
is by appearing in a better dreſs than 
may ſeem to a relation regularly con- 


ſiſtent with a ſmall fortune; and there 


but the diſadvan 


fore may occaſion a wn. wn ment of a ſuit- 
able rs e 2, other particulars : 
tage with which the 
man of narrow circumſtances acts and, 
er is ſo feelingly ſet forth in a lit- 

book called The Chriſtian Hero, wm 


* 


vnly e but neceſſary. Every 
wer the hurry of ba this 
are made in cont of à perſon that 


appears to be calamitous, which makes 


it very excuſable to prepare one's ſelf 
for the company of thoſe that are of a 
ſuperior quality and fortune, by ap- 
pearing to be in a better condition than 
one is, ſo far as ſuch appearance ſhall 
not make us really of werſe. 5 
It is à juſtice due to the character of 
dne who — hard 1 from 
any particular perſon upon this account, 
— erſons — into his 
manner of Ganding his time ; of which, 
though no further information can be 
had than that he remains ſo many hours 
in his chamber, yet if this is cleared, to 
imagine that a reaſonablecreature wrung 
with a narrow fortune does not make 
the beſt uſe of this retirement, would 
be a concluſion extremely uncharitable. 


From what has, or will be ſaid, I hope | 


no conſequence can be extorted, im ply- 
ing, that I would have any young fel- 
low ſpend more time than 
leiſure which his ſtudies require, or 
more money than his fortune or allow- 
ance may admit of, in the purſuit of an 
acquaintance with his betters: for as to 
is time, the groſs of that ought to be 
ſacred to more ſubſtantial acquiſitions ; 
for each irrevocable moment.of which 
he ought to believe he ſtands religiouſly 
accountable. And as to his dreſs, I 
hall engage myſelf no further than in 
the modeſt defence of two plain ſuits a 
year: for being perfectly ſatisfied in 
Eutrapelus s vontrivance of making a 
Mohoc of a man, by preſenting him 
with laced and ee ſuits, I 
would by no means be thought to con- 
trovert the eonceit, by infinuating the 
advantages of 1 It is an aſſer- 
x firanger er tolerable ſenſe, dee 
| _ ates ile; "dreile: 
like a ee jen be better received 
by thoſe 


his parts and learning very few are 
judges of; and even — 
they cannot at firſt be well intruded ; 
for policy and good-breeding will coun- 
ſel him to be reſerved among ſtrangers, 
and to ſupport himſelf only by the com- 


mon ſpirit of converſation. Indeed, 


common 


ages and langu 


among the injudicious, the words deli- 
cacy, idiom, . fine images, ſtructure of 
periods, genius, fire, and the reſt, made 
uſe of with a: frugal and comely gra- 
vity, will maintain the fi of un» 
N reading, and the depth of eriti- 


young and middle - aged, are apt to pride 
themſelves a little too much upon their 


dreſs, and conſequently to value others 
in ſome meaſure upon the ſame conſi- 
deration. With what confufion is a 
man of figure obliged to return the ci- 
vilities 


and attire hardly intitle him to it? for 


whom nevertheleſs the other has a par- 


ticular eſteem, though he'is aſhamed to 


have it challenged in ſo public a man- 


ner. It muſt be allowed, that 
young fellow that affects to dreſs and 
appear genteelly, might with artificial 


management ſave ten pounds a year; as 


inſtead of fine holland he might mourn 


in ſackcloth, and in other particulars be 
proportienably ſhabby but of what ſer- 
vice would this ſum be to avert any 
misfortune, whilſt it would leave him 
deſerted by the little good acquaintance 


he has, and prevent his gaining ary 


other? As the . boch were of an eaſy 
fortune is neceſſary towards making 
one; I do not know but 'it might he * 
advantage ſometimes to throw into one 

diſcourſe certain exclamations about 
Bank Stock, and to ſhew a marvellous 


furpriſe upon it's falls as well as ths | 
mo affecked 1 upon it's riſe.” 
reſpet ich the 


The veneration 
practice of all ages has preſerved to ap- 
pearances, without doubt ſuggeſted to 
our tradeſmen that wiſe and politic cuſ . 
tom, to apply and recommend themſelves 
to the public 

upon their ſign - poſts and houſes, which 
the moſt eminent hands in the neigh- 
bourhood can' furniſh them with. What 


can be more attractive to a man of let- 


ters, than that immenſe erudition of all 


bookſeller, in conjanion with a painter, 
ſhall imige upon his column and: the 
extremities of his ſhop? The ſame ſpi- 
rit of maintaining a IE. 
ance reigns among the grave and ſolid 
apprentices of the law, (here I could be 
particularly dull in proving the word 
a tice tb be ſigniſicant of à bar - 


riſter) and you may eaſily diſtinguim 


who has N his preten- 
8 * | 


ions 
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Nr P 


c 


the hat to a perſon whoſe air 


dy all thoſe decorations 


„ which a ſcilful 


r ¶ M 


2 FI der., . 


- ca} 
ons to buſineſs, by the whiteft and moſt 
ornamental frame of his window: if 
indeed the chamber is a ground room, 
and has rails before it, the finery is of 
neceſſity more extended, and the pomp 
of buſineſs better maintained. And 
what can be a greater indication of the 
dignity of dreſs, than 'that burdenſome 
finery which is the r habit of our 
Judges, nobles, and biſhops, with which 
upon certain days we ſee them incum- 
bered ? And though it may be faid, this 
is awful, and neceſſary for the dignity 
of the ſtate, yet the wiſeſt of them have 
been remarkable, before they arrived at 
their preſent ſtations, for being very 
< well dreſſed perſons. As to my own 
part, I am near thirty; and ſince I left 

Nhe have not been idle, which is a 
modern phraſe for having ſtudied hard. 
T brought off a clean ſyſtem of moral 


ing of the perp 

ter 2 law, Which fo hereditarily de- 
ſcends to all it's profeſſors. To all 
which ſevere ſtudies I have thrown in, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


philoſophy, und @ tolerable" argon of 
3 All from the univerſity ; ſince 


that, I have been engaged in the clear- 
lexed ſtile and mat. 


at proper interims, the learnin 
of 8 claſhcs. Notwith | E hic, 


I am what Shakeſpeare calls, a fellow 
© of no mark or likelihood 3* which 


makes me underſtand the more fully, 
that ſince the regular methods of mak- 
ing friends and a fortune by the mere 
force of a profeſſion is ſo very flow and 


uncertain, a man ſhould take all reaſon- 


able opportunities, by enlarging a good 
acquaintance, to court that time and 


chance which is {aid to happen to every 


„ Fir, 
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TARTAREAM INTENDIT VOCEM, QUA PROTINUS — 8 


CoNTREMVUIT DOM U- 


vin c. An. vII. v. 514. 


THE BLAST TARTAREAN SPREADS IT'S NOTES AAouνFr ; 
THE HOUSE ASTONISH'D TREMBLES AT THE SOUND. 


* 


1 Have lately received the following 
letter from a country gentleman. 


Mn. SPECTATOR) + 


HE night before I left London 1 
went to ſee a play called The Hu- 


morous Lieutenant. Upon the riſing 


of the curtain I. was very much ſur- 
prized with the great concert of cat- 
calls which was exhibited that evening, 
and began to think with myſelf that I 
had made a miſtake, and gone to a 
muſic- meeting inſtead. of the playhouſe. 
It appeared indeed a little odd to me to 
ſee ſo many perſons of quality of both 
| ſexes aſſembled together at a kind of 
caterwawling z for I cannot look upon 
that performance to have been any thing 

better, whatever the muſicians themſelves 
might think of it. As I had no ac- 
quaintance in the houſe to aſk queſtions 


af, and was forced to go out of town. 


early the pext morning, I could not 
learn the ſecret of this matter. What 
I would therefore deſire of you, is, to 
ive me ſome account of this ſtrange 
ſtrument which I found the company 
called a cat - eall; and particularly to let 


purchaſed 


original, 


me know whether it be a piece of muſic 


lately come from Italy. For my own 


part, to be free with-you, I would ra- 
ther hear an Engliſh fiddle: though I 
durſt not ſhew my diſlike whilſt I was 
in the playhouſe, it being my chance to 
ſit the very next man to one of the per- 
formers. I am, Sir, your moſt 4 | 
tionate friend and ſervant, 

= Jos S#aLLow, Eſq. 


In compliance with Squire Shallow's 
requeſt, I deſign: this paper as a diſſerta- 
tion upon the cat-call. In order to 
make myſelf a maſter of the ſubject, I 
one the beginnin of laſt week, 
though not without great difficulty, be- 
ing informed at two or three toyſhops 
that the players had lately bought them 
all up. I have ſince conſulted . man 
learned antiquaries in relation to it's 
id find them very much di- 
vided among themſelves upon that par- 
ticular. A fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, who is my friend, and a 


great proficient in the mathematical part 


of mulic, concludes from the ſimplicity 
of .it's make, and the uniformity of it's 


* 


any of the. inventions of Jubal. He ob- 
ſeryes very well, that muſical inſtru- 

ments took: their firſt riſe from the notes 
of birds, and other melodious animals; 
And what, ſay he, was more na- 
« tural than for the firſt ages of man- 


«© kind to imitate the voice of a cat that 


6 lived under the ſame roof with them?” 


He added, that the cat had contributed 


more to harmony than any other ani- 
mal; as we are not only beholden to her 
for this wind inſtrument, but for our 
ftring-muſic in general. l 


Another virtuoſo of my acquaintance 


will not allow the cat · call to be older 
than Theſpis, and is apt to think it ap- 
d in the world ſoon after the an- 
cient comedy; for which reaſon it has 
ſtill a place in our dramatic entertain- 
ments. Nor muſt I here omit what a 
yery curious gentleman, who is lately 
returned from his travels, has more than 
once aſſured me, namely, that there was 
lately dug up at Rome the ftatue of a 
Momus, who holds an inftrument in 
his right-hand _ much reſembling 
our modern cat-call. x 5 
There are others who aſcribe this in- 
vention to Orpheus, and look upon the 
cat-call to be one of thoſe inſtruments 
which that famous muſician made uſe 
of to draw the beafts about him. Tt 
is certain,'that the roaſting of a cat does 
not call together a greater audience of 
that ſpecies than this inſtrument, if dex- 
Oo y played upon in proper time and 


: But notwithſtanding theſe various and 
learned conjectures, I cannot forbear 
thinking that the cat-call is originally 
x piece of Engliſh muſic. It's reſem- 
blance to the voice of ſome of our Bri- 
tiſn ſongſters, as well as the uſe of it, 
which is peculiar to our nation, con- 
firms me in this opinion. It has at leaſt 
received great improvements among us, 
whether we conſider the inſtrument it - 
ſelf, or thoſe ſeveral quavers and graces 
which are thrown into the playing of 
it. Every one might be ſenſible of this, 
who that remarkable overgrown 
eat - call which was placed in the centre 
of the pit, and preſided over all the reſt 


at the celebrated performance lately ex- 
hibited in Drury Lane: 5 


Having ſaid thus much concernin 

the original of the cat · call, we are in the 
next place to conſider the uſe of it. The 
e. dil exerts Milf to moſt adyantage 


a 444 7 =» wt 


— 
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in the Britiſh theatre: it very much im- 
proves the ſound of nonſenſe, and often 
goes along with the voice of the actor 
who pronounces it, as the violin or 
harpſichord accompanies the Italian re- 
citativo. \ 

It has often ſupplied the place of the 
ancient chorus, in the words of Mr. 
. In ſhort, a bad poet has as great 
an antipathy to. a cat-call, as many 
people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his ingenious Eſſay 
upon Muſic, has the following paſſage. 
I believe it is poſſible to invent an 
inſtrument that ſhall have a quite con- 
trary effect to thoſe martial ones now 
in uſe; an inſtrument that ſhall fink 
the ſpirits, and ſhake the neryes, and 
curdle the blood, and inſpire deſpair, 
and cowardice and conſternation, at a 
ſurpriſing rate. It is probable the 
roaring of lions, the warbling of cats 
and ſcreech-owls, together with a mix- | 
ture of the howling of dogs, judi- 
ciouſly imitated and compounded, 
might go a great way in this inven- 
tion. Whether ſuch ,anti-muſic as 
this might not be of ſervice in a 
camp, I ſhall leave to the military men 
to conſider.” - 35 
What this learned gentleman ſup- 
poſes in ſpeculation, I have known 
actually verified in practice. The cat- 
call has ſtruck a damp into generals, 
and frighted heroes off the ſtage. At 
the firſt ſound of it I have ſeen a crowned 
head tremble, and a princeſs fall into 
fits. The Humorous Lieutenant him- 
ſelf could not ſtand it; nay, I am told 
that even Almanzor looked like 2 mouſe, 
and trembled at the voice of this terrify- 

, eee TEIN CT 

$6 rg 4 is of a 2 128 and 
peculiarly appropriated to t , I 
can by no RG approve the thought 
of that angry lover, who after an un- 
ſucceſsful purſuit, of ſome years, took 
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leave of his miſtreſs in a ſerenade of 


cat-calls. | 5 

I muſt conclude this paper with the 
account I have e of an in- 
genious artiſt, who has long ſtudied this 
inſtrument, and is very well verſed in 
all the rules of the drama. He teaches 
to play on it by book, and to expreſs by 
it the whole art of criticiſm. He has 


his baſs and his treble cat-call; the for- 
mer for tragedy, the latter for comedy; 
only in tragi-comedies they may both 
He as 
particular 


e 


iculay queak to denote the viola 

way each of the unities, and has dif< 

t ſounds to ſhewy whether he aims 

at the poet or the player. In ſhort, he 
r 


＋ 


1 us vFEQTA Tor: 


the ſtupid note, and has 1 | 
of air that 06 ſerve as an act- tune to 
an a es play, and which takes 
ee 
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Tul AN, no PRAISES DRINKING, vTANDS 720 rene 
"CONVICT A sr ON HIS OWN EVIDENCE. 


© TENPLE, ATEIL 24. 
Mr. SPECTATOR), 
8 VERAL of my friends were this 
| morning got together over a diſh of 
tea in v 88 health, though we had 
pu ont yelterday with more 14 
than we could . diſpenſed wi 
we not been bebelden t to Brocke and 
Hellier. 
good citizens, I am, in the name of «20 
company, to accuſe you of great n 
ligence in overlooking their merit, w 


have imported true and generous . 
and taking care that it ſhould not be 
adulterated by the retailers before it 


comes to the tables of private families, 


or the clubs of honeſt fellows. TI can» 


not imagine how a Spectator can be 
ſuppoſed to do his 3 8 without fre- 
quent reſumption of ſuch ſubjects as 
8 our health, the firſt thing to be 
regarded, .if we have a mind to reliſh 
thing elſe. It would therefore very 
yn. become your ſpectatorial vigilance, 
to give it in orders to your o 
inſpecting ſigns, that in his march he 


would look into the itinerants who deal 


in proviſions, and inquire where they 
buy their ſeveral wares. Ever ſince the 
deceaſe of Cully-Mully-Puff, of - 


able and noiſy memory, I cannot y.1 


have obſerved any thing ſold in pd 
or carried by Horſe or aſs, or in fine, in 
any moving market, which is not 
f 9 — or putrified ; witneſs the wheel - 
barrows of rotten raĩſins, almonds, figs, 
| and currants, which you ſee vended by 
a merchant dreſſed in a ſecond-hand 
ſuit of a foot · ſoldier. You ſhould con- 


ſider that a child may be poiſoned for 


the worth of a farthing; but ex 
gs parents ſend to one certai 
n town, they can have no advice for 
him under a guinea. When poiſons 
are thus cheap, and medicines thus dear, 


how can you be TS in inſpecting 


7 5 his 


In gratitude therefore to thoſe 


act to the detriment of our health, 


cer. for 


— for or that he, the 


run a man throu 


what we n le. 1 
tice of ſuch as the above-mentioned Ci. 
tizens, who have been ſo ſerviceable to 
us of late in that particular? It was a 
cuſtom among the old Romans, to do 
him particular honours who had ſaved 
the life of a citizenz how. much more 
does the world owe to thoſe who prevent 
the death of multitudes? As the men 
deſerve well of your office, ſo ſuch as 
Jou 


ought to repreſent to themſelves and 
their fellow-ſubje&ts in the colours which 
they deſerve to wear. I think it would 


be for the public good, that all who 
vend wines 3 be under oaths in 
that behalf. The chairman at the quar- 
ter · ſeſſions ſhould inform the country, 
that the vintner, who * wine to his 
cuſtomers, ſhall (u roof that the 
drinker thereof 5 in a year and 
a day after taking it) be deemed guilty 
of wilful murder, and the jury ſhall be 
inſtructed to inquire and preſent ſuch 
delinquents accordingly. It is no mi- 
tion of the crime, nor will it be cone 
ceived that it can be brought in * 
medley or man- ſlaughter, u 
it ſhall appear wine joi 3 | 
right Herefordſhire poured into 10 
Port; but his felling | it for one you” 
knowing it to be another, muſt.juſtly 
bear the foreſaid guilt of wilful murder: 
id vintner, did an un · 
whul act willin gly in the falſe mixture, 


and is therefore. with equity liable to 


all the pains to which a man would be, 
if it ware proves he defigned only to 
the arm, whom he 
thro lungs. This is 
ear at the Temple, and this 
be law, An ill intention 

| proved ſhould meet: with no alle- 
viation, becauſe it aut · ran 3 There 


cannot be too t 
ae gone! e 8 Phot 


whippt 


TRE SPECTATOR, 


who play with men's lives, by prepar- 
| ing liquors, whoſe nature, ror aught 


they know may be noxious when mixed, 


though innocent when apart: and Brooke 
and Fl 


cuſtom and thanks of the whole town ; 
and it is your duty to remind them of 


the obligation. I am, Sir, your hum- ; 


| 3 AE Ton Porr. 


MR. SPECTATOR „„ 
1 Am a perſon who was long immured 

in a college, read much, ſaw little; 
ſo that I knew no more of the world 
than what a lecture or view of the map 
taught me. By this means I improved 
in my ſtudy, but became unpleaſant in 
converſation, By converting generally 


with the dead, I. grew.” almoſt unfit for 


the ſociety of the living; fo by a long 
confinement I contracted an ungainly 
averſion to converſation, and ever dil- 
courſed with pain to myſelf, and little 
entertainment to others. At laſt I was 
in ſome meaſure made ſenſible of my 
failing, and the mortification of never 


being ſpoke ta, or ſpeaking, unlels the 
diſcourſe ran upon books, put me upon 


forcing myſelf amongſt men. I'imme- 
diately affected the politeſt company, by 
the frequent uſe # which I _— to 
wear off the ruſt I had contracted; but 
by an uncouth imitation of men uſed 
to act in puhlic, I got no further than 
to diſcover I had a mind to appear a 
finer thing than I really was, 


Such I was, and ſuch was my condi- 
tion, when I became an ardent lover, 


and paſſionate admirer of the beauteous 

inda: then it was that I really be- 
gan to improve. This paſſion changed 
all my f. diffdence in my gene- 
ral behaviour to the ſole concern of 


pleaſing her. I had not now to ſtudy 


the action of a gentleman ; but love pot- 
Sag all my thoughts, made me truly 


thing I had a mind to appear. 


llier, who have inſured our ſafety 
at our meals, and driven jealouſy from 
our cups in converſation, deſerve the 


» — 
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My thoughts grew free and generous, 
and the — to be agreeable to her 
L admiredF produced in my carriage a 
faint ſimilitude of that diſengaged man- 
ner of my Belinda. The way we are in 
at preſent is, that ſhe ſees my p:ſſion, 

ſees I at preſent forbear ſpeaking 
of it through prudential regards. This 
reſpect to her-ſhe returns with much 
civility, and makes my valuefor her as 


little a misfortune to me as is confiſtent 


with diſcretion. She ſings very chayn- 
ingly, and is readier-to do ſo at my re» 
queſt, becauſe ſhe knows I love hers ſhe - 
will dance with me rather than another 


for the ſame reaſon. fortune muſt 


alter from what it is, before I can ſpeak, 


my heart to her; and her circumſtances 
are not conſiderable enough to make up 
for the narrowneſs of mine. But 1 
write to you now, only to give you the 
character of Belinda, as a woman that 
has addreſs enough to demonſtrate a gra · 
titude to her lover, without giving him 
hopes of ſucceſs in his paſſion. lin- 
da has from a great wit, governed by 
as great prudence, and both adorned 
with innocence, the happineſs of always 
being ready to diſcover her real thoughts. 
She has many of us, who now are her 
admirers; but her treatment of us is ſo 
juſt and proportioned to our merit to-— 
wards her, and what we are in ourſelves, 
that I proteſt to you, I have neither jex- - 
louſy nor hatred towards my rivals. 
Such is her goodneſs, and the acknow- 
ledgment of every man who admires her, 
that he thinks. he ought to believe the 
will take him who beſt deſerves her.” I 
will not ſay that this peace among us is. 
not owing to {elf love, which prompts , 
dach to think himſelf the beſt deferver : 
I think there is ſomething uncommon 


and worthy of imitation in this lady's 


character. If you will pleaſe to print 
my letter, you will oblige the little fra- 
ternity of happy rivals, and in a more 
articular manner, Sir, your moſt hum 
Lie Great 3} F 


- . 


Wir Cron. 
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ef their guilt t 
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with, in a ſhort allego 
that beautiful paſſage in Holy Writ :— | 


„ there was 
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Iron has ſhewn a wonderful 
art in deſcribing that variety of 

ons, which arife in our firſt parents 
upon the breach of the commandment 
that had been 3 them. We ſee 
them gradually pain 


5. remorſe, ſhame, 
defpair, contrition, prayer, and hope, to 
a perfect and compleat repentance. At 
the'end of the tenth book they are re- 
* pry as proſtrating themſelves upon 

nd, and watering the earth with 


| — tears: to which the poet joins this 


N circumſtance, that they offered 
their penitential prayers on the very 
e where their judge appeared to them 


| — he > pore! men their ſentence. | 


8 "pave 67 hang col fell 
Before him reverent, and both confeſs'd - 


Whg axon faults, and Js begg'd, with 
8 Weering th the ground. 


N is a beauty of the W kind in 
x, we of Sophocles, where Oedipus, 
ving-put out his own eyes, in- 

| High his neck from the pa- 

lace battlements (which furniſhes - jo 


at he may 
ithæron, in 
to end his life in that very 


place where he was © 5 in his in- 
Fancy, and where he ſhould then have 


| died, bad the will of his parents been 
" Executed. 


As the author never fails to give 2 
tical turn to his ſentiments, he de- 
cribes in the beginning of this book the 
acceptance which theſe their prayers met 
ry, formed upon 


——_ another angel came and ſtood at 

altar, having a golden cenſer; and 
iven unto him much in- 
« cenſe, that he ſhould offer it with the 
* prayers of all ſaints upon the golden 
© altar, which was the 


#4 6 


from the triumph 


emphatical ſentiments and e 


gant, an entertainment for our 25 | 
lich audience) deſires e 


t | 
; conducted Nen heaven to hear the ſolemn decree 


ne: 


cRUDELIS Vader 


a 


rere, 3 raven; ET PEURINA MORTIS IMAG. 


8 Vins. Eu. 11. v. 364. 
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ALL PARTS RESOUND WITH TVMVLTS; Enie AND FEARS) 
AND; GRISLY DEATH IN SUNDRY SHAPES APPEARS»: 


Wn DzvDpENe. 


and the fmoke of the incenſe, which 
came with the prayers of the ſaints, 
© aſcended up before God.. 


„ 


Ner- a e * 


Flew up, nor miſs d 
„„ Wa 

Blown vagabond or fruſtrate ; in they paſs'd 

* through heav'nly doors, then 

clad 

With incenſe, where the golden: altar u, 

By their great 3 came in ſisht 

Before the F ather 8 t . 


We have the ſame ena „ | 
a ſecond time in the interceſſion” of the 
Meſſiah, which is conceived in very 

ſſions. 
Scripture, 


Say, by envious 


mong the poetical parts 


which Milton has ſo fine wrought into 
this part of his narration, I muſtnot omit | 


that wherein Ezekiel, ſpeakingof the an- 
gels who appeared to'him in a viſion, 
adds, that every one had four faces, 
and that their whole bodies, and their 
* backs, and their hands, and their 
C winge, were full of eyes round about. 


3 cohort bright : 

Of watchful cherubim, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their = - 
8 with . e arane ee : 
The aſſembling of all the l of 
afſed 

upon man, is Tepreſented i in very lively 
ideas. The Almighty is here deſcribed 
as wits mercy in the midſt of 


judgment, commanding Michael 


to deliver his "meſſage in dhe mildeſt 


terms, leſt the ſpirit of man, which was 


already broken with the ſenſe of his 


18 * — ou fail before 


Yet left they faint 
At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 
For I behold them ſoftened, and with tears 
Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. 


The eonference of Adam and Eve is 
full of moving ſentiments. pon their 
e . going 


* 


1 


going bran afar the cichnichaly nig 


. eaſtern 
double beauty in this incident, not only 
as it preſents great and juſt omens, 


THE SPECTATOR, 
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ht 
which they had paſſed together, they 


diſcover the lion and the eagle purſuing 


each of them their prey towards the 
of Paradiſe. There is a 


which are always ble in poetry, 
but as it expreſſes that enmity which 
was now produced in the animal crea- 
tion. The poet, toſhew the like changes 
in nature, as well as to grace his fable 
with a noble prodigy, repreſents the ſun 


in an eclipſe. This particular incident 


has likewiſe a fine effect upon the ima- 
gination of the reader, in regard to 
what follows ; for at the ſame time that 
the ſun is under an eclipſe, a bright 


cloud deſcends in the weſtern quarter of 


the heavens, filled with an hoſt of an- 
gels, and more luminous than the ſun 
itſelf. The whole theatre of nature is 
darkened, and this glorious machine 
F appear in all it's fuſtre and magni- 

CENCEs 7 : 


yy in me ct . 
Darkneſs ere day's mid- courſe? and morn- 


4 


ing light PE EET 
More orient in yon weſtern cloud that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a-radiant white, 
And flow deſcends with fomething heav'nly 
fraught? | 
Fe err'd not, for by this the heav*nly bands 


Down from a ſky of jaſper lighted now 


In Paradiſe, and on a hill made halt: 
A gloriqus apparition | 


4 


I need not obſerve how properly this 
author, who always ſuits his parts to 
the actors whom he introduces, has em- 
ployed 1 in the expulſion of our 
art parents from Paradiſe. The arch- 
angel on this occaſion neither appears in 
his proper ſhape, nor in that familiar 
manner with which Raphael, the ſoci- 
able ſpirit, entertained the father of 
mankind before the fall. His perſon, 
his port, and behaviour, are ſuitable to 
a ſpirit of the higheſt rank, and exqui- 
litely deſcribed in the following paſſage. 


b! archangel ſoon drew nigh, 

Not in his ſhape celeſtial; but as man 
Clad to meet man; over his lucid arms 

A military veſt of purple flow'd , 
Livelier than Melibean, or-the grain 

; Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old, 
n time of truce?” Iris had dipt the woof: _ 
His ſtarry helm unbuckled, ſhew'd him prime 


In manhood where | i 
an od where youth ended; by hie ſide, 
ein a gliſtering zodiac hung the fwords 


* 
& 


5 


Satan's dire dread; and in his hand the | Nen , 
Adam bow'd low, he kingly from his ſtate 
Inclin'd not, but his coming thus declared. 


Eve's complaint, upon hearing that 

ſhe was to e eee, 9g” a 
of Paradiſe, is wonderfully beautiful : 
the ſentiments are not only proper to th 
ſubject, but have ſomething. in them 


particularly ſoft aud womaniſh. 


c Muft 1 then leave thee, Paradiſe ? thus 

1 < leave 1 . 

© Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and 
| 5 ſhades, | Fo - 2 

Fit haunt of gods? N toſpend 

© Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite of that day 

© That muſt be mortal to us both. O flow'rsy - 

.© That never will in other climate grow 

* My early viſitation, and my laſe 

© At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand 


© From the firſt opening bud, and gave 1 
4 


names; . 


. Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or ranke 2 Fo 


© Your tribes, and water from the ambrofial' 


th, fount ? . Ee RENE : z TT. 
Thee, laſtly, nuptial bower, vt goes adorn'd 
© With what to fight or {ſmell was ſweet; ' 
VVT 5 
© How ſhall I part, and whither wander down 


Into a lower world, to this obſcure 


© And wild? howſhall we breathe in other air 
© Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits ?? 1 


Adam's ſpeech abounds with thoughts 
which are equally moving, but of a. 
more maſculine and elevated turn. No- 
thing can be conceived. more ſublime Th 
and poetical than the following paſſage | 
« This moſt afflicts me, thatdeparting hences | 
© As from his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd _ 
His bleſſed count*nance 3 here I could free 


quent, 


„With worſhip, place by place where hes 


6 vouchſaf d BOT 2 
© Preſence divine; and tomy ſons relate 
© On this mount he appear d, under this tree 
© Stood viſible, among theſe pines his voice 
© T heard, here with him at this fountain 

HAT talk'd: OE. e * 1 ; 
£ So many grateful altars I would rear 1 
© Of graſſy turf, and pile up every ſtons 
© Of luftre from the brook, in memorx 
Or monument to ages, and'thereon 
© Offer ſweet-ſmelling gums and fruits and 

. flowirs. ; ff gt pee? 7 8 

In yonder nether world, where ſhallT ſeeks 
© His bright appearances, or footſteps trace? 
© For though I fled him angry, yet recall d 
© To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, Lnow 
Gladly behold though but his utmoſt ſkirts 
Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore." 


4 


The angel afterw¾ards leads Adam to 
ke higheſt mount of Paradiſe; and lays 
before him a whole hemiſphere, as a 
oper ſtage for thoſe viſions which were 
to be repreſented” on it. I have before 
vbferved how the plan of Milton's poem 
As in many particulars greater than that 
of the Iliad or ZEneid. Virgil's hero, 
In the laſt of theſe poems, is entertained 


with a fight of all thoſe who are to de- 
ſcend from him; but though chat epiſode. 
is juſtly admired as one of the nobleſt 


deſigns of the whole ZEneid, every one 
miſt allow that this of Milton i; of a 
much higher nature. Adam's viſion is 
vor confi | 
mankind, but extends to the whole 
Tpecies. e 
Wigs this, great review which Adam 
takes of all 


| | of Cain and Abel, 
which is drawn together with much 
eloſeneſs and propriety of expreſſion, 
That curioſity and natural horror which 
ariſes in Adam at the fight of the firſt 


beauty, 


But have I now ſeen death? Is this the way 
© I muſt return to native duſt? O fight 
Of terror foul, and ugly to behold, 

© Hoxrid to think, how horrible to feel !* 


© The ſecond viſion ſets before him the 
image of death in a great variety of ap 


pearances. The angel, to give him a 


general idea of thoſe effects which his 

guilt had brought upon his poſterity, 
Places before him a large heſpital or 
| 9H houſe, filled with perſons lying 
under all kinds of mortal diſeaſes. How 
finely hu the poet told us that the ſick 
11 ory gy 
incurable diſtempers, by an apt and ju- 
dicious uſe of ſuch hi epi, Wi as 


thoſe I mentioned in my laſt Saturday's 


paper! ; 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the 
Tended the fick buſieſt couch to couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 

Shoolc, but delay d to ſtrike, tho' oft invok'd 


Ie paſſien, which likewiſe riſes in 
Adam on this occaſion, is very natural. 
Sight ſo deform What heart of rock could long 


Dry-ey'd behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho? not of woman born; compaſſion quell'd 


His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears. - 


to any particular tribe of 


his ſons and daughters, the 
_ _ Iſtobjefts he is preſented with exhibit 
do him the ſtory 


dying man, is touched with great 


thed under lingering and 


groans; Deſpair 
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Adam, which follows, abounds with 
: there is nothing more delightful 
in poetry, than a contraſt and oppoſition 
of incidents, the author, after this me- 


. lancholy proſpect of death and ſickneſs, 


raiſes up a ſcene of mirth, love, and jol- 
lityz The ſecret pleaſure that ſteals into 
* heart, e he is — upon this 
viſion, is imagined with great delicacy. 
I muſt not — the deſeription of the 
looſe female troop, who ſeduced the 
ſons of God, as they are called in Scrip- 


© For ee Ee e thou ſaw ſt, that 
© fee” | | | 
Of goddeſſes, ſo blithe, ſo ſmooth, ſo gay, 
« Yet empty of all good, wherein conſiſts 
Woman's domeſtic honour, and chief praiſe; 
© Bred only and compleated to the taſte 
© Of luftful appetence, to ſing, to dance, 
© To drefs, and troule the tongue, and roll 
1 the eye: 
Fo theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
© Religious title them the ſons of God, 
© Yhall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
© Ignobly, to the trains and to the ſmiles 
Of theſe fair atheiſtg=——" * | 


The next viſion is of a quite contrary 
nature, and filled with the horrors of 
war. Adam at the ſight of it melts into 
tears, and breaks out in that paſſionate 
ſpeech=— 2 . 88 *. . 


—— O what are theſe, 

Death's miniſters, not men, who thus deal 
© death 

© Tnhumanly to men, and multiply . 

© Ten thouſand-fold the fin of him who flew 

© His brother: for of whom ſuch maſſacre 


© Make they but of their brethren, men'of 


i 


1 


„men?! 


Milton, to keep up an agreeable va, 
riety in his viſions, after having raiſ 
in the mind of his reader the ſeveral 
ideas of terror which are conformable to 
the deſcription of war; paſſes on to thoſe 
ſofter images of triumphs and feſtivals, 
in that viſion of lewdneſs and luxury 
, which uſhers in the flood,  _ 

As it is viſible Ine phet had his 
eye upon Ovid's account of the univerſal 
deluge, the reader may obſerve with 
how much judgment he has avoid: 
every thing that is redundant or puerile 
in the Latin poet. We do not here ſee 
the wolf ſwimming among the ſheep, 
nor any of thoſe wanton = 


* 
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which Sene 1 as un- 5 


great cataſtrophe of na- 
ture. If our imitated that dh 
in which Ovid tells us that 

nothing but ſea, . — that this ſea 1 
no ſhore to it, he has not ſet the thought 
in ſuch a. light as te incur the cenſure 
which critics have-paſſed upon it. The 
| latter part of that verſe in Ovi 
and ſuperfluqus,. but . and n 
in Milton. . 


2 mare a . — 9 54. 
W e, rer, deerant guoque Mur 

"Ovid. Mr. 1. v. 291. 
be bl 


becoming the 


A world e ee coaſt. 
Dua rox. 
7 je One ee . 
Kea vithout a 
e Mu von. 
"I Milton the former p | of the 7 
ſcription does not the latter. 
How much more great and ſolemn on 
ccc 
1 poet, 
And in their palace, | 
Where luxury late reigu d, 'ſca-monſter 
whelp'd „ 
| And fabled— 


than that i in Ovid, 7 we are told 
that the fea-calves lay in thoſe places 
where the goats were uſed to browſe? 


The reader may find ſeveral other pa- 
in the Latin and Eng iſh 
„wherein our 


rallel paſſages 
2 tion of the delu 


viſibly the vantage. The 
5 bei over-charged with clouds, - 
the deſcending of the rains; the rifing 
of the ſeas, and the appearance of the 
rainbow, are ſuch: deſcriptions as every 
one muſt take notice of. The circum- 
ſtance —_ to Paradiſe, is ſo finely 
imagi ſuitable to the opinions 
of om learned authors, that I cannot 


t R * 
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ie idle 


books of this 


theſe two laſt books can 


— ꝗ— — I 


— Then ſhall this mount 

Of Paradiſe by might of waves be moy'd - 
Out of his 78 7 puſh'd by the horned food, 
With all his verdure Ipeib d, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the op' ning gulf, 
And there take root; an iſland falt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals and orcs and ſca-mews | 


chung. | 
| The tranſition mich the port 3 ä 
from the viſion of the to the 


5 

uiſitely i 

+ though the the firſt thought t it intro- 
aces is rather in the rt of Ovid. 


« * Hom G8 tho grieve die, Adam, ob- 

3 | 

c The end of all thy offipring, end fo fal, 

© Depopulation !: thee another food” IT 5 

1 tears and forrow,. a flood thee a. 
& »drown'd 5 

* And funk thee ws thy ſons; n geddy 


4 By the — 5 feet thou ſtoodſt at laſts 
© Tho? comfottleſs, as when'a father mourns 
8 N e N in view mans Ari 7s 4a | 


1 have been che more icular i in 
my quotations out of the eleventh book 
of Paradiſe Loſt, becauſe it is not 
reckoned among the moſt ſhinſhg 
poem; for which reaſon 
the reader might be apt to overlook thoſe 
many paſſages in it which deſerve our 
admiration. ' The eleventh and twelfth 
are indeed built upon that fingle ee 
ſtance of the removal of our firſt parents 


from Paradiſe; but though this is pot _. 
in itſelf ſo great a ſubje&as that in moſt 
of the fo g books, it is extended 
and verde Sith ſo: icy ring 
- 


— 
be looked upon as un p 'H this 
divine I muſt f al 2 that, 
had not Milton repreſented our firſt. pa- 


incidents and pleaſing 


rents as driven out of Paradiſe, hi Fall 
of Man would not have been. com eat, 


and 3 his een would have 
pray wore 3 
; 2 3 Wee” 
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/ Miſs SPECTATOR, - 


eat ſcholar; and that to chain him my cuſtom is, upon the occurrences of 
e to the -ordi methods of edu- the day, I could not but believe that 


tle; however, I ſoon recovered myſelf der the tuition of ſome poor ſcholar, 
enough to let her know, that all I was who is willing to be baniſhed for thirty 


which he had never yet been. But ſhe children do at 56 oat and with 
ſoon tool ne to rob me of that agree= much the ſame advantage, in * 
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a5 gaping at an amazing variety of | 
d Fo ſtrange indeed to one 


who is not prepared to comprehend the 
reaſans hl ma g of them; whilſt 
he ſhould be laying the ſolid foundations 
of knowledge in his mind; and furniſn- 
ing it withjuſt rules to direct his future 
progreſs in life under ſome ſkilful maſter 
of the art of inftrution. 
Can there be amoreaftoniſhing thought 
in nature, than to conſider how men 
ſhould fall into ſo palpable a miſtake?” 
It is a large field; and may very well 


exerciſe a ſprightly genius; but. I do 


not remember you have yet taken a turn 
in it. I wiſh, Sir, you would make 
people underſtand, that travel is really 
the laſt ſtep to be taken in the inſtitution ' 
of youth; and to ſet out with it, is to 
begin where they ſhould end. 
Certainly the true end of viſiting fo- 
reign parts, is to look into their cuſtoms 
1 policies, and obſerve in what parti- 
culars they excel or come ſhort of our 
own; to unlearn ſome odd peculiarities 
in our manners, and wear off ſuch auk - 
ward ſtiffneſſes and affectations in our 
behaviour, as poſſibly may have been con - 
tracted from conſtantly aſſociating with 
one nation gf men, by a more free, general, 
and mixed con verſation: but how can 
any of theſe advantages be attained by 
one who is a mere ſti anger to the cuſ- 
toms and policies of his native country, 
and has not yet fixed in his mind the 
firſt principles of manners and beha- 
viour? To endeavour. it, is to build a 
gaudy ruckugy without any founda- 
tion; or, if I may be allowed the ex - 
work a rich embreidery upon 
a cobweb, = | | 


Another end of travelling, which de- 
 feryes to be conſidered, is the improving 
our taſte of the beſt ap Ne _ | 
quity, by ſeeing the places where t 
— = of wich they wrote 3 to com- 
pare the natural face of the country with. 
the deſcriptions they have given us, and 
ebſerve how well the picture agrees with 
the original. This muſt certainly be a 
moſt charming exerciſe to the mind that 
is rightly turned for it; beſides that it 
may in a good meafure be made ſub - 
ſervient to morality, if the 3 is 
capable of drawing Juſt concluſions con- 
erning the uncertainty of human things 
from the ruinous alterations time and 
barbarity have brought u on ſo many 
Palaces, cities, and whole countries, 


preſſion, to 


# 


little ſpot of 
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which make the moſt illuſtrious figures 
in hiſtory. And this hint may be not 
a little improved by examining every 
ground that we find cele- 

brated as the ſcene of 5 ee. ac- 
tion, or retaining any footſteps of a 
Cato, Cicero, or 3 or ſome ſuch 
great virtuous man. A nearer vie of 


any ſuch particular, though really little 


and trifling in itſelf, may ſerve the more 
powerfully to warm a generous mind 
to an emulation of their virtues, and a 
reater ardency of ambition to imitate 
eir wok gu examples, if it comes dul 
tempered and prepared for the imprei- 
fon. But this I believe you will hardly 


think thoſe to be, who are ſo far from 


entering into the ſenſe and ſpirit of the 
ancients, that they do not yet under- 
ſtand their language with any exact- 
ma: 3 

But I have wandered from my pur- 
poſe, which was only to deſire you to 


ſave, if e a fond Engliſh mother; 
and mother's own ſon, from being ſhewn _ 
a ridiculous. ſpectacle through moſt, 


polite part of Europe. Pray tell them, 


that though by W jumbled 
in an outlandi coach, may per- 
haps be healthful for the 1 
the body, yet it is apt to cauſe ſuch a 
dizzineſs in empty heads, as too 
often laſts their life-time. I am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, OS EY 
15 PRILIT HOMEBRED. 
Bin, EO 'BIRCHIN LANE» 
Was married on Sunday laſt, and 
* went peaceably to bed; but to my 
ſurpriſe, was awakened the next morns- 
ing bY the thunder of a ſet of drums. 
Theſe warlike ſounds (methinks) are 
very improper in a marriage - concert, 
and give | ro offence ;' they ſeem to in- 
ſinuate, that the joys of this ſtate are 
ſhort, and that jars and diſcord ſoon 
enſue. -I fear they have been ominous 
to many matches, and ſometimes proved 
a prelude to a battle in the honey- moon. 
A. nod from-you may huſh them ; there-. 
fore, pray, Sir, let them be ſilenced, that 
for Me ture none but ſoft airs may 
uſher.in the morning of a bridal night, 
which will be a favour not only to thoſe 
who come after, but to me, who can, 


ſtill ſubſcribe myſelf, your moſt humble : 


and moſt obedient ſeryant, 3s 
Ronix BRIDEGROOM. 
| 5A3 | 
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12 one of that ſort of women whom 
*- the gayer part of our ſex are apt to 
call a prude. But to'ſhew them that I 


have very little regard to their raillery, 


Which is to be acted, for the benefit of 


Mrs; Porter, on Monday the a$th in- 
ſtant, I aſſure you, I can laugh at an 


amorous widow, or wanton wife, with 


as little temptation to imitate them, as I 


- ould at any other vicious character. 


HE author of the Menagiana ac- 
KL quaints us, that diſcourſing one 


day with ſeveral ladies of quality about 
the effects of the month of May, which 


infuſes a kindly warmth into the earth, 


aud all it's inhabitants; the Marchioneſs 
of 8, who was one of the com- 


pany, told him, that though ſhe would 


promiſe to be chaſte in every month be- 


ides, ſhe could not engage for herſelf 


in May. As the beginning therefore 


of this month is now very near, I de- 
fign this pop for a caveat to the fair- 
ſex, and publiſh it before April is quite 


aut, that if any of them ſhould be caught 
tripping, they may not pretend they had 


not timely notice. 


I am induced to this, being perſuaded 
the above- mentioned obſer vation is as 
; well calculated for our climate as for 
that of France, and that ſome of our 
HBritiſh ladies are of the ſame conftitu- 


tion with the French marchioneſs. | 
I ſhall leave it among phyſicians to 


_ ._ determine what may be the cauſe of 
ſuch an anniverſary inclination z whe- 
ther or no it is that the ſpirits, after 


* 


* 8 - b. ? rf l 
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Mrs. Porter obliged me ſo very much ' 
in the exquiſite ſenſe ſhe ſeemed to have 
of the honourable ſentiments pd noble 
paſſions in the character of Hermione, 


that I. ſhall appear in her behalf at a co- 


I ſhall be glad to ſee them all at the medy, though I have no great reliſh for 
'Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife, any entertainments where the mirth is 


not ſeaſhned with à certain ſeverity, 
which ought to recommend it to people 
who pretend to keep reaſon and autho- 
rity over all their actions. I am, Sir, 

gy = rc rant. 


No CCCLXV. TUESDAY, APRIL 29. : | 
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BUT MOST IN $PRING j THE KINDLY SPRING INSPIRE8 
REVIVING HEAT, AND KINDLES GENIAL FIRES. 


of flowers, and not to let thoſe beauti. 
ful couches which nature has provided 
lie uſeleſs. However it be, the effects 
of this month on the lower part of the 
ſex, who act without diſguiſe, are very 


viſible. It is at this time we ſee the 


ng wenches in a country pariſh dan- 
cing round a May- pole, which one of 
our learned antiquaries ſuppoſes to be à 
relique of a certain Pagan worſhip that 
I do not think fit to mention. 

It is likewiſe on the firſt day of this 
month that we ſee the ruddy milk-maid 
_— herſelf in a moſt ſprightly man- 
ner under a pyramid of Gives tankards, 
and, like the virgin Tarpeia, oppreſſed 

y the coſtly ornaments which her bene- 
factors lay upon her. | = 
- I need not mention the ceremony of 
| gown, which is alſo peculiar- 
to this gay ſeaſon Fe 
The fame periodical love-fit ſpreads 
through the whole ſex, as Mr. 8 
well obſerves in his deſeription of this 
merry month. ä . 


For thee, ſweet month, the groves green 


liv'ries wear, a 


having been as it were fr and con- ear, 
gealed by winter, are Kain: air looſe, I not the firſt, the faireſt of the year; 
gt e 2 “For thee the Graces lead the dancing houre, 
4 nets of 12 ling; 3 * the And Nature's ready pencil paints the flow'rs. 
1 ields 2 dow | f | ne not 
. courtſhip of the birds in eyery buſh, na- . * May commands our youth te 
turally unbend the mind and ſoften it The vigllso her night, and breaks thelrleep; 
8oẽ́ pleaſure: or that, as ſome have ima- Fach gentle breaſt with kindly warmth the 
_ * gined, a woman is prompted by a kind moves, V RO 
Ff inſtiaft to throw bherſelf on a bed Joſpireznewflamenreyiyerentinguiſh\dlorer 


Axcordingly 


4 * 


\ Accardingly a thi-works of the 
1nd in painting, who have 
== this genial ſeaſon of the year, we 


often obſerve Cupids confuſed with Ze- 


phyrs flying up and down promiſcuouſly 


in ſeveral parts of the picture. I cannot 
but add from my own experience, that 
about this time of the year loye-letters. 
come up to me in great numbers, from 


all quarters of the nation. 

I received an e. in particular by 
the laſt poſt from a Yorkſhire gentleman, 
who makes heavy complaints of one Ze- 
' linda, whom it ſeems he has courted 

unſueeeſsfully theſe three years paſt. 


He tells me that he deſigns to try her 
he does not carry 


this May, and if he does 
his point, he will never think of her 
Having thus fairly admoniſhed the fe- 
male ſex, and laid before them the dan- 
gers they are expoſed to in this eritical 
month, I ſhall in the next place lay 
down ſome rules and directions for the 
© better avoiding thoſe calentures, which 


ure fo vel uent in this ſeaſon. 
In the firſt place, I would adviſe them 


never to venture eee in the fields, 
dut in the com of a parent, a guar- 
dian, or ſome ls ſober diſcreet per- 
fon. I have before ſhewn how apt they 

are to trip in a flowery meadow, and 
hall further obſerve to them, that Pro- 
 ferpine was out a maying, when ſhe met 
with that fatal adventure, to which Mil- 

ton alludes, when he mentions 


„ ewe Thar file fel} 
Of Enna, where Proſerpine gath ring flow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow 'r, by gloomy Dis 


Was gather d 


Since I am going into quotations, I 
fhall conclude this head with Virgil's 


advice to young people, while they are 
pthering wild ſtrawberries and nat. 
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the * ſnake in the graſs,” 


mana | 
« ſpare and ſimple diet, with the mode. 


tween 
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3 care of 
In the ſecond place, I cannot but ap- 


prove thoſe preſcriptions, which our 
es ops phyſicians give in their al- 
cks for this month; ſuch as are 4 


© rate uſe of phlebotomy.* + 
Under this head of abſtinence I ſhall 
alſo adviſe my fair readers to be in a par. 
ticular manner careful how they meddle 
with romances, chocolate, novels, and 

the like inflamers, which I look u 
of 


as very dangerous to be made 
during this great carnival of nature, 
As I have often declared, that I have 
nothing more at heart than the honour 
of my dear country-women, I would 
be to conſider, whenever their re- 
ſolutions begin to fail them, that there 
are but one-and-thirty days of this ſoft 
ſeaſon, and that if they can but weather 
out this month, the reſt of the year 
will be eaſy to them. As for that part 
of the fair-ſex who ſtay in town, I 
would adviſe them to ici 
cautious how they give themſelves up ta 
their moſt innocent entertainments. If 
they cannot forbear the play-houſe, L 
would recommend tragedy. to ra- 
ther than comedy; and ſhould think the 
puppet · ſnow much ſafer for them than 


the opera all the while the fun is in 


Gemini. | 

The reader will obſerve, that this pa- 
per is written for the uſe of thoſe ladies, 
who think it worthwhile to way ging 
nature in the cauſe of honour, As for 
that abandoned crew, who do not think 
virtue worth contending for, but give 
up their reputation at the firſt ſummons, 
ſuch warnings and premonitions are 


thrown away upon them. A ituts 
is the ſame 3 in 


months 


of the — and makes no difference be- 
y and December, 3 
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Hor. OD. xxII. 1. 1. 1. 17. wy 


"BET ME WHERE ON SOME PATHLESS PLAIN | 
*rHE SWARTHY AFFRICANS COMPLAIN 
0 SEX THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN 8 
' | | i 
$0 NEAR THE SCORCRING COUNTRY RUN? 


THE BURNING ZONE, THE FROZEN ISLES, 
SHALL HEAR ME SING OF CELIA'S SMILES; 
- ALL COLD BUT IN KER BREAST 1 WILL DESPISE, - 


— 


* 


encies in the thoughts of a man in 
love, that I have often reflected there 
can be no reaſon for allowing him more 
liberty than others fed with phren- 
rey, but that his diſtemper has no male- 
- volence in it to any mortal. That de- 
votion to his miſtreſs kindles in his mind 

a general tenderneſs, which exerts itſelf 
towards every object as well as his fair- 
one. When this paſſion is repreſented 
by writers, it is common with them to 
endeavour at certain quaintneſſes and 
turns of i 
rently the work of a mind at eaſe; 


the men of true taſte'can eaſily diſtin- 


iſh the exertion of a mind which over- 
ows..with tender ſentiments, and the 
abour of one which is. only deſcribing 
diſtreſs. In performances of this kind, 


the moſt abſurd of all things is to be 


witty; every ſentiment muſt grow out 
of. the occaſion, and be ſuitable to the 
circumſtance of the character. Where 
this rule is tranſgreſſed, the humble ſer- 
vant, in all the fine things he ſays, is 
but ſhewing his, miſtreſs how well he 


can dreſs, inſtead of ſaying how well he 


loves. Lace and drapery is as much a 
man, as wit and turn is paſſion, 


MR. 6PECTATOR, © Wo 

* E following verſes are a tranſla- 

tion of 2 Lapland love - ſong, which 
I met with in Scheffer's hiſtory of that 
country. I was agreeably ſurpriſed to 
Anta"þirit oe erneſs and poetry in 
2 region which I never ſuſpected forde- 
licacy. In hotter climates, though al- 
together uncivilized, I had not wondered 
N I had found ſome ſweet wild notes 


Turk are ſuch wild inconſift- 


ric, breathing ſentiments of 


3 3 


ination, which are 2 
ut 


And bring my Otra to my eyes. 


AND DARE ALI MZAT BUT THAT OF CcEZTIXS EYES. + 


among the natives, where they live in 
groves of oranges, and hear the melody. 
of birds about them: but a 1 ly- 
ove and 

not unworthy old Greece or. 
a regular ode from a climate 
pinched with froſt, and curſed with 
darkneſs ſo great a part of the year; 
where it is amazing that the poor na- 
tives ſhould get food, or be tempted te 
propagate their ſpecies: this, I confeſs, 
emed a greater miracle to me, than the 
famous ſtories of their drums, their 


winds and enchantments. 


I am the bolder in commending this 
northern ſong, becauſe I have faithfully 
kept to the ſentiments, without adding 
or diminiſhing; and pretend to no greater 
praiſe from my tranſlation, than they 
who ſmooth and clean the furs of that 
country which have ſuffered by car- 
riage. The numbers in the brigina 
are as looſe and unequal, as thoſe in 
which the Britiſh ladies ſport their 9 
darics ; and perhaps the faireſt of them 
might not think it a diſa ble preſent 
from a lover ; but I. have, ventured tq 
bind it in ns dee as being 
more proper for our tongue, though per- 
haps Sol er graces * better FEA the 


genius of the Laponian language. 


It will be neceſſary to imagine, that 


the author of this ſong, not having the 


liberty of viſiting his miſtreſs at her fa- 
ther's houſe, was in 1 of ſpying her 
at a diſtance in the fielde. 

| | 1. 1 | 

HO U rifing fun, whoſe gladſome ray 
In xites my fair to rural play, 

Diſpel the miſt, and clear the ſkies, 
11. Oh! 


23 


„ 

ob 2 1 F dearto view, . 
Ia climb that pine-tree's topmoſt, * 
Aloft in air that guiv'ring plays, ö 
And round and round for ever gage. a 
: 111. 3 
My Oi Moor: where art thou ld? 
What wood conceals my ſieeping maid? / 
Faſt by the roots/enrag'd PI tear!  -- 
The trees that hide'my promis's fair. 

neee 
| Oh! could Eride-the clouds 8 
Or on the; raven's/ pinions riſe i 12 
Ye ſtorks, ye ſwans, a moment 0 
And waft.a nn. way. 5 25 


My bliſs too long my 45 * dene, 
Apace the waſting ſummer flies? 
Nor yet the wintry blaſts I fer, 
Not ſtorms or bight mall keep me here. 
. \ VIo 

Whatthay for frength with ſteel compare? | 
Oh! love has fetters ſtronger fart 

By bolts of Reel are limbs onde" 7 ries? 

But cruel love enchains the mind; 
{s ni 17 

No longer then perplex thy. breafly... it 

When thoughts torment, the firſt are, e beſt 3 
*Tis mad to go, tis death to * 5 
A to Orra, haſte away. 1 

| hr Of ant LARS} THz x loch. 

un. erer ron 

IA one of thoſe deſpicable creatures 

E called a chambermaid, and have lived 


an” 


with a miſtreſs for fd time, whom I 


love as my life, which has made my 
duty yo” pleaſure (inſeparable, My 
greateſt delight has been in bein 
ployed about her perſon; and indeed ſhe 


is very ſeldom out of humour for a o- 


man of her quality: but here lies m 
complaint, Sir; to bear with me is all 
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em- 


ow upon me; for he / gives 
clothes from me to png e ſbe ig 


pleaſed. to beſtow in the houſe ta thoſe 
that neither. want nor wear them, and 


ſome to hangers-on, that frequent the 
houſe daily, who come Unuſed dout in 
them. 1 his, Sir, is a very mortifying 
fight to me, who am a little neceſſitous 
for clothes, and love to appear 


cannot ſerve with that c 8 48 
formerly ; which my miſtreſs. takes no- 
tice of, and calls envy and ill - temper at 
ſeeing others preferred before me. My 
miſtreſs has a youn 


below her in eng who is ans way 4 
heaping her favours on her maid ; 

that ſhe can appear every Sunday, Fa 
the firit quarter, in a freſh ſuit of clothes 
of her mittreſs's giving, with all other 
things duitable. All this I ſee without 
envying, but not without wiſhing my 


miſtreſs would a little conſider what a 


diſcouragement it is to me to have my 

uiſites divided between fawners and 
johbers, which others enjoy entire to 
themſelves. I have polen to my miſ- 
treſs, but to little purpuſe; I. have de- 
ſired to be diſcharged, (for inderd I fret 


myſelf to vothing) but that ſhe anfwvers 


with ſilence. I beg, Sir, your direction 
what to do, for I am fully reſolved to 
follow your counſel; who am your ad- 
mirer and humble ſervant, e 

| CONSTANTIA Coun-Hnum 


dreſs, and let it come abroad, that my 
miſtreſs, who is an ere e be 


TO MAKE AS MUCH WASTE PAPER AS THE e @ 69 


Win —_— pleaſed myſelf with con- 

fidering — two Kintls of benefits 
which accrue to the public from theſe 
my {peculations, and which, were I to 
ſpeak after the manner of logicians, I 
would diſtinguiſh into the material and 
the formal. By the latter I underſtand 
thoſe advantages which my readers re- 
| * as their minds are oy Bar 


LY 


2 


or delighted by theſe my ; daily 8 
but having already ſeveral times deſcants 
ed on my endeavours in this light, I aN 
at preſent wholly confine myſelf to the 
conſideration of the former, By the word 
Material I mean thoſe benefi > which ariſe 
to the public from theſe my ſpeculations 
as they conſume a conſiderable quantity 


of out paper anufactu 1 SY 


T what 1 
am, and cauſes an uneaſines, ſo;that I 


ſiſter lives in the 
houſe with her, that is ſome thouſands 


4 8 that you. will put itin a; better ; 
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artiſans in printing, and find buſineſs for 
great numbers of ee 8 
Our paper - manufa takes into it 
ſeveral mean materials which could be 
put to no other uſe, and affords work for 
ſeveral hands in the collecting of them, 
which'are incapable of any other employ- 
ment. Thoſe poor retailers, whom we 
ſee ſo buſy in every ſtreet, deliver in their. 
reſpective gleanings to the merchant. 
2 eee e ——_— = 8 
the paper - mill, where aſs throu 
A froth et of hands; and * life to ano- 
ther trade. Thoſe, who have mills on 
their eſtates, by this means conſiderably 
raiſe their rents, and the whole nation is 
in a great meaſure ſupplied with a manu- 
facture, for which formerly ſhe was oblig- 
ed to her neighbours. e E HON 
IT be materials are no ſooner wrought 
into paper, but they are diſtributed a- 
mong the preſſes, where they again ſet in- 
numerable artiſts at work, and furniſh bu- 
ſineſs to another myſtery. From hence, ac- 
cordingly as they are ſtained with news or 
Politics, they fly through the town in Poſt- 
men, Poſt-hoys, Daily Courants, Re- 
views, Medleys, and Examiners. Men, 
women, and children,contendwho ſhall be 
the firſt bearers ofthem,and get theirdaily 
fuſtenance by ſpreading them. In ſhort, 
when I trace in my mind a bundle of 
"rags to 4 uire — SpeCtators, c find ſo 
man s employed in every ſtep t 
| takes hoon gh A Shale progreſs, | 92 , 
__ while I am writing a Spectator, I fancy 
myſelf providing bread for a multitude. 
© If I do not take care to obviate ſome 
of my witty readers, they will be apt to 
tell me, that my paper, after it is thus 
printed and publiſhed, is ſtill beneficial 
to the public on ſeveral occaſions. 1 
muſt confeſs I have lighted my pipe with 
my own works forthis twelvemonth paſt: 
my landlady often ſends: up her little 
daughter to deſire ſome of my old Spec- 
. tators, and has frequently told me, that 
the paper they are printed on is the beſt 
in the world to wrap ſpice in. They 
likewiſe make a good foundation for a 
mutton pie, as Thave more than once ex- 
_ perieneed, and were very much ſought 
or laſt Chriſtmas by the whole neigh- 


It is pleaſant enough to conſider the 
changes that a linen fragment undergoes, 
paſſing through the ſeveral hands 
ove mentioned. The fineſt pieces of 

| » when worn to tattars, aſſume a 


| now whiteneſs more beautiful than their 


— 
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from a dunghill, and become the moſt 


am ry that this author 
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firſt, and often return in the ape of lets 
ters to their native country. A lady's 


ſhift may be metamorphoſed into billets . 
doux, and come into her poſſeſſion a ſe. 
cond time. A beau may peruſe his eravat 
after it is worn out, with greater plea- 
ſure and advantage than ever he did in a 
laſs. Ina word, a piece of cloth, after 
ving officiated for ſome years asatowel 
or a napkin, may by this means be raiſed 


valuable piece of furniture in a prince's 
VV 
The politeſt nations of Europe have 


endeavoured to vie with one another for 


the reputation of the fineſt printing : ab- 
ſolute governments, as well as republics, 
have encouraged an art which ſeems ts 
be the nobleft and moſt beneficial that 


ever was invented among the ſons of men. 


The preſent king of France, in his = 
ſuits after glory, has particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the promoting of this 
uſeful art, inſomuch that ſeveral books 
have been printed in the Louvre-at his 
own expence, upon which he ſets ſo great 
a value, that he conſiders them as the 
nobleſt preſents he can make to foreign 
princes and ambaſſadors. If we look in- 
to the commonwealths of Holland and 


England, and the great encouragement 
which has been given to learning, for 
ſome years laſt paſt, has made our nation 
as glorious upon this account, as for it's 
late triumphs and conqueſts. The new 
edition which is given us of Czſar's 
Commentaries, has already been taken 
notice of in foreign Gazettes, and is 
a work that does honour to the Eng- 


liſh preſs. It is no wonder that an edi- 


tion ſhould be very correct, which has 


paſſed through the hands of one of the 
"moſt accurate, learned, and judicious 


writers this age has produced. 'The beau- 
of the paper, of the character, and of 
\ ſeveral cuts with which this noble 
work is illuſtrated, makes it the fineſt 
book that I have ever ſeen ; and is a true 
inſtance of the Engliſh genius, which, 
though it does not come the firſtinto any 
art, generally carries it to greater hei 
than any other country in the 6 
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comes from à Britiſh . in avarice and ambition Moyes look 

ſo great a-magnificence, as he is the firſt upon any as great or valuable, 
Who has given us any tolerable account which —— not bring with it an extract 

of our country. dinary power or intereſt 5 the vn 
My illitevate readers, if any ſuch there who is concerneil in it. But as E ſhall 
are, will be ſurpriſed to hear me talk. Lo never ſink this; ſo far as to eng age 5 
1 — vs 7 kind ny 3 
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FO the Spectator is in a kind r . Bk love witk Gs tad her 
of news from the natural World, N wee placed her above ariy* appl ca- 


as others are from the buly and po 72 tin to ker onthe account of fl on : 
art of mankind,” T hall n the bor as à woman alas oy er 
following letter written to an eminent "rs the perſon whom the Miert: 

French f entleman in” this town from - to be her real admirer, [ſhe now tbok it 


Pre ich gives us the exit of a he- in her head (upon the advice of her 
ne who Os atteri 7 atience "and ſcians to lole Tome of her blood); Toma 
ty 227 5 3 * FP Feſteau on that accafiog, 
F happened to be there at that time, 


oy 14 8085 1b Ait n; — LN, my near relation gave ine the pri- 
Fr 48 years ſince ce you left your vilege to be preſent. 8 ſoon” * 
1 3 „that 1 am to tel you arm was ſtripped bare, and he began to 
your neareſt relations preſs it in order to raiſe” the-yein, he 
us N as if you Were an utter ſtranger colour changed, and 1 obſerved" him 
to them. Ti occaſion of this is to ſeized with. a ſudden” tremor, which 
ive you an account of the death of made me take the liberty to ſpeak of it to 


Madam de Villacerſes ſs departure my couſin with fame apprehenſion: ſhe 
out of cis ie I 0 pred 50 ther ha — and —.— tle Eno Mr 2 ; 
man of your philoſophy. bag no 1 1 to, g. 
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conſultation, about her preſent condi- 


"ther he was ſatisfied in the meaſures that 
were taken about her. Before this laſt 
operation ſhe ordered her will to be 
drawn, and after having been about a 
quarter of an hour alone, ſhe bid the 
ſurgeons, of whom poor Feſteau was 
one, go on in their work. I know not 


how to give you the terms of art, but 


there appeared ſuch ſymptoms after the 


amputation of her arm, that it was viſi- 


ble ſhe could not live four and twenty 
hours. 


that I was particularly curious in taking 


notice of what paſſed, as her fate ap-. 
proached nearer and nearer, and took 


notes of what ſhe ſaid to all about her, 


. Enz; word for word what ſhe 
BY 


ke to Mr. Feſteau, which was as fol- 
lo % oat I 

Sir, you give me inexpreſſible ſor- 

row for the anguiſh with which I ſee 


all intents and purpoſes from the in- 


to begin to think like one wholly un- 
concerned in it. I do not conſider 
you. as one by whoſe error I have loſt 
my. life; no, you are my benefactor, 


ſenſe of this accident; but the worl 

in which you, live may have thoughts 
of it to your diſadvantage; I have 
therefore taken care to provide for you 
in my will, and have placed you aboye 
what you have to fear from their ill- 


+ THE 8PECTATOR. 
| While this excellent woman - fpoke 
tion, and on every occaſion aſked whe- theſe words, Feſteau looked as if he re. 
ceived a condemnation to die, inftead of 


Her behaviour was ſo we 
nimous throughout this whole affair, * 


you overwhelmed. I am.removed to 


tereſts of human life, therefore I am 


as you have haſtened my entrance into 
a happy immortality. This is my 


a penſion for his life. Madam de Vil- 
lacerfe lived till eight of the clock the 
next night, and though the muſt have 
laboured under the moſt: exquiſite tor- 
ments, ſhe poſſeſſed her mind with ſo 
wonderful a patience, that one may ra. 
ther ſay ſhe ceaſed to breathe than that 
ſhe died at that hour. You, who had 
not the happineſs to be perſonally known 
to this lady, have nothing but to rejoice 
in the honour you had of being related 
to ſo great merit; but we, who have loſt 
her converſation, cannot ſo eafily reſign 


or? own happineſs by reflegion upon 
ie I am, Sir, your affectionate 
. Kinſman, . and moſt obedient humble 


her's. 


ſervant, | 


There hardly can be a greater inſtance 
of an heroic mind, than the unpreju- 
diced manner in which this lady weighed 
this mis fortune. The regard of life it- 
ſelf could not make her overlook the 
contrition of the unhappy man, whoſe 


more than ordinary concern for her was 


all his guilt. It would certainly be of 
fingular uſe to human ſociety to have an 
exact account of this lady's ordinary 
conduct, which was crowned by ſo un- 
common magnanimity. Such greatneſs 
was not to be acquired in the lait article, 
nor 1s it to be doubted. but if was a con- 
ſtant practice of all that is praiſe-wor- 
; thy, which made her capable of behold- 


$ 


conſummation of her life. 
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; $EGNIUS IRRITANT ANIMOS DEMISSA PER AUX Es, 


AN G SUNT OCULIS SUBJECTA z 9% 


Sen WE HEAR MOVES, LESS THAN WHAT WE SEF. 


If | 


XIILTON, after having repreſent- 
of ed in viſion the hiſtory of man- 
kind to the firſt great period of nature, 

diſpatches the remaining. part of it in 
narration. He hs devi 
ſome reaſon for the angel's proceedin; 
with Adam after this manner; thoug 
doubtleſs the true reaſon was the diffi- 
culty which the poet would have found 
to have ſhadowed out ſo mixed and 


a very hand- 


* 


* 


Hes. Axs Pere v. 379. 
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I could wiſh, however that the author 
had done it, whatever pains it might 
have coſt him. To give my opinion 
freely, I think that the exhibiting part 
of the hiſtory of mankind in viſion, and 
part in narrative, is as if an hiſtory- 
painter ſhould put in colours one 


of his ſubject, and write down the re- 
maining part of it. * 


W * 


_ PavL REON AUD. 


ing death, not as the diſſolution, * | 


complicated a ftory in yifible objects. 
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Hays any where, it is in this narration, 


been ſo attentive to his divinity, that he 
has neglected his poetry. The narra- 
tion, however, riſes: very happily on ſe- 
eral occaſions, where the ſubje& is 
capable of poetical ornaments, as parti- 
cularly in the confuſion which he de- 


un oFECTATOR. 


where in ſome places the author has the patriarch actually travelling t 


ſcribes among the builders of Babel, 


and in his ſhort ſketch of the plagues of 
Egypt. 5 
with the darkneſs that overſpread the 
land for three days, are e re _ 
great ſtrength. je beautiful paſſage 
Shich follows is raiſed upon noble hints 
in Seripture wa 3 
| bus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon'tam'd at length ſubmits 
To let his ſojourners depart; and oft 


- 


The ftorm of hail and fire, 


Humbles his ſtubborn heart, but Mill as ice 


More harden'd after thaw: till in his rage 
Purſuing whom he late diſmiſs'd, the ſea 
Swallows him with his hoſt, but then lets paſs 
As on dry land between two cryſtal walls, 
Aw'd by the rod of Moſes fo to ftand ___ - 
Divided: . __ 


| The river-dragon is an alluſion to the 
crocodile, which inhabits the Nile, from 


whence Egypt derives her plenty. This 


allufion is taken from that ſublime paſ- 
lage in Ezekiel Thus faith the Lord 
© God, Behold I am againſt thee, Pha- 
. © raoh king of Egypt, the great dragon 
that lieth in the midſt of his rivers, 
© which hath ſaid, My river is mine 
© own, And I have made it for my. 
© ſelf.” - Milton has given us another 
very noble and poetical image in the 
ſame deſcription, which is copied almoſt 
wo for word out of the hiſtory of 

eee, 2h get ere nds 16 [I 1122 


FEE 5 We 
ſcend. The angel is deſcribed as 2 | 
the Land of Promiſe, Which gives a 
particular livelineſs to this part of the 

BETS Co ooo he # 


I ſee him, but thou canft not, with what faith 
© He leaves his gods, his friends, his native ſoil 
© Ur of Chaldea, paſſing now the ford 
© To Haran, after him a cumbrous train 


Of herds, and flocks,and num'rous ſervitudey 


Not wand'ring poor, but truſting all his 
c wealth f | 11 


« WithGod,whocall'dhiminzland unknowns wh 
© Canaan he now attains; I ſee his tents 


© Pitch'd about Sechem, and the neighbours - 


bing plain 53 
© Of Moreh; there by promiſe he receives 
© Gift to his progeny of all that land 
© From Hamath northward tothe deſert ſouth, 
© (Things by their names I call, tho? yet un- 

. 6 nam' d.) CT 
. 9 2 Mente rota; 


- As Virgil's viſion in the fürth JEneid 


probably gave Milton the hint of this 


7 5 1 * "es R - a bg EY 5 a 
All night he will purſue, but his approach 


Darkneſs defends between till morning watch; 


Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 


- God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
© And'craze their chariot wheels: when by 
Maes — 3 | 885 
oſes once more his potent xtends 
Over the ſea: the ſea his rod obeys: | 
On their embattell'd ranks the waves return 


FS ts 5 * 


FE As the-principal deſign of this epiſode 
was to give 


Adam an; Idea of the holy 

Perſon who Now reinſtate human 55 
ture in that happineſs and perfection 
from which it bad fallen, the poet con- 
fines himſelf te the; line of Abraham, 
m whence the Meſſiah was to de- 


\ 2 "9 
. x 4 


* 


whole epiſode, the laſt line is a tranſſa- 


tion of that verſe where Anchiſes men. 
tions the names of places, which they 
were to bear hereafte. 


Hac tum nomina erunt; nunc funt fine nomine 
12 > . "WK. 


Ferro 


* * a, 
5 r 1 * : 3 3 


The poet has very finel repreſented reſ 
the joy 58 gained 2 Rn which riſes 
in Adam upon the diſcovery of the Meſ- 
ſiah. As he ſees his day at a diſtance 
through types and ſhadows, he rejoices 
in it; but when he finds the redemption 
of man compleated, and Paradiſe again 
renewed, he breaks forth in rapture and 


CS <6 i I” 4 M44 Al 1 a 1 £4 
© O goodneſs infinite, goodneſs immenſe ! 


5 


That all this good of evil ſhall produce,” c. 
T have hinted in my finth paper n 


Milton, that an heroic poem, according 
to the opinion of the-beſt critics, ought 
to end happily, and leave the mind of 
the reader, after having conducted it 


through many doubts ànd fears, ſor- 
rows and diſquietudes, in a ſtate of 


tranquillity and ſatisfadtion. Milton's 


fable, which had ſo many other qualiſi- 


cations to recommend it, was deficient 


that. 


fad ent, as well as the fineſt invention, 

5 Binding out-a'meth ow YT this | 

natural defect in his fubſect. a orde. 

ingly he leaves 3 
| | $593 


kind, 
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in this partieular. It is here, therefore; 
2 poet has ſhewn. à moſt exquitied | 


of man- 
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kind, in the laſt view which he gives us 
of him, under the loweſt ſtate of mor- 
Uſfication and diſappointment. We ſee 


him chewing aſhes, groveling in the 


duſt, and loaden with ſupernumerary 
pains and torments. On the contrary, 
our two firſt parents are comfonted by 


dreams and vifons, cheared with pro- 


miſes of ſalvation, and, in a manner, 
raiſed -to a greater bapp 
.  twhich they forfeited : in ſhort, Satan is 
repreſented miſerable in the height of 
his triumphs, and Adam triumphant in 
che height of miſery. e 
Milton's poem ends very nobly. The 
| jag pe gael Adam and the archangel 
are full of moral and inſtructive ſenti- 
ments. The ſleep that fell upon Eve, 
and the effects it had in quieting the diſ- 
orders of her mind, produces the fame 
kind of conſolation in the reader, who 
cannot peruſe the laſt beautiful ſpeech 

hich is aſcribed to the mother of man- 
| ind, without a ſecret pleaſure and ſa» 

. 

©'Whence thou feturm it, and whither went f, 
CTC 
© For God is alſo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe, 
4 Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great 


© Preſ>ging, fince with ſorrow and heart's 
CE Ad; / 


© Wearied I fell aſleep: but now lead on; 
In me is no delay: with thee to go, 
© Ts to ſtay here; without thee here to ſtay, 
© Ts to go hence uttwilling : thou to me 


© Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 


£ Who for my wilful-crime art baniſh'd hence. 
This further confolation yet ſecure 
I carry hence; though all by me is loft, 

© Such favour I unworthy am vouchſaf d, 
By me the promis'd ſeed ſhall all reſtore.” 


The following lines, which conclude 
the poem, riſe in a moſt glorious blaze 
of poetical images and ons. 
Heliodorus in his Æthiopics ac | 
us, that the motion of the gods differs 
from that of martals, as the former do 
not ſtir their feet, nor proceed e ber 
Aſtep, but ſlide over the ſurface of the 


.-. "-earth by an uniform ſwimming of the 


whole body. The reader may obſerve 


With how poetical a deſeription Milton 


has attributed the ſame kind of motion 
COINS Pe 20 e 
Gon of Paradiſe...  - . 


Well „ notz for now too 


* 


ineſs, than that 


of Paradiſe, fo late their happy feat 


Th* archangel ſtood;-and from: the other hi 


To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array 
The cherubim deſcended; on the ground = 
Gliding meteorous, as evening ri ; 
Ris'n from a river, or the mariſh glides, 
And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rer's heel 
Home ward returning. High in front advanc'd, 
The cows ſword of God before them 
Fierce as a comet— — 


The author helped his invention in 


the following pallage, by reflecting on 
the behaviour of the angel, who, in 


Holy Writ, has the conduct of Lot and 


his family. The circumſtances drawn 
From that relation are very gracefully 


made uſe of on this occaſion. 


In either hand the haſtening angel caught 


Our ling'ring parents, and to th” eaſtern gate 


Led them direct; and down the cliff as faſt 
Jo the ſubjected plain; then diſappear d, 


They looking back, Sc. 


The fcene which our firſt parents are 


 ſurprifed with, upon their looking back 


on Paradiſe,” wonderfully” ſtrikes the 
reader's imagination, as nothing can be 
more natural than the tears they ſhed on 
that occaſion. 


8 "They looking back, 0 r eaſtern ſide be · 
A 


1 


Way'd over by that flaming 
With dreadful faces thi 


d, the gate 

d and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears they 
them ſoon — + 


pp'd, but wip'd 
The world was all before them, where to chooſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide. 
It I might preſume to offer at the 
ſmalleſt alteration in this divine work, I 
ſhould think the Poon would end better 


with the paſſage here quoted, than with 
the two verſes which follow 


They hand in band, with wand ting eps and 


Through Eden took their ſolitary way. 


© "Theſe two verſes, though they have 
their beauty, fall very much below the 
foregoing. paſſage, and renew in the 
— the reader that anguiſh which 
was pretty well laid hy that confidera- 


So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam heard | 


+ 
* 


The world was all before them, where to chooſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide. 
4 . 32 3 D © by 2 % . » 
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; The number ef bocks in Paradise 


Loft. is equal to thoſe of the ZEneid. 


Our author in his firſt edition had di- 
vided his poem into ten books, but af- 
terwards broke the ſeventh and the 
eleventh each of them into two different 
books, by the help of ſome ſmall addi- 
tions. This ſecond diviſion was made 
With great judgment, as any one may 
ſee who will be at the pains of examin- 


ing it. It was not done for the ſake of 


ſuch a chimerical beauty as that of re- 


ſembling Virgil in this particular, but 


for the more juſt and regular diſpoſition 
of this ge werk. 
Thoſe who have read Boſſu, and many 
of the critics who have written ſince his 
time, will not pardon me if I do not 
End out the particular moral which is 
inculcated in Paradiſe Loſt. ough 
I can by no means think with the laſt 
mentioned French author, that afl epic 
writer firſt of all pitches upon a. certain 
moral, as the ground-work and foun- 
dation of his poem, and afterwards finds 
out a ſtofy to it: I am, howgver, of 
opinion, that no juſt heroic pom ever 
was or can be made, from whence one 
great moral may tiot be deduced. That 
which reigns in Milton is the moſt uni- 
verſal and moſt uſeful that can be ima- 
gined: it is in ſhort this That obe- 
I dience to the will of God makes men 
happy, and that diſobedience makes 
them miſerable.* This is viſibly the 
moral of the principal fable, which 


turns upon Adam and Eve, who conti- 
nued in Paradiſe while they kept the 


command that was given them, and 
were driven out of it as ſoon as they 
had tranſgreſſed. This is likewiſe the 
moral of the principal epiſode, which 
mews us how an innumerable multi- 
tude of angels fell from their ſtate of 
bliſs, and were caſt into hell upon their 
diſobedience. Beſides this great moral, 


which may be looked upon as the ſoul 
of the fable, there are an infinity of 


under-morals which are to be drawn 


tem the ſeveral parts of the poem, and 


which makes this work more uſeful and 
lan 


— Odyſſey, the'Uliad, and, Mneid, have 
taken à great fleat of - pains to_fix' the 
number of months 26d oa 's contained 
In the action of each of thoſe poems. 

If any one thinks it worth his while to 

vine this particular in Milton, he 


* 


» ]. £4 UG» 


Farne oe chat any other poem in ay 


will find that from Adam's firſt ap- 
pearance in the fourth bock, to his ex- 
pulſion from Paradiſe in the twelfth, the 


author reckons ten days. As for that 


art of the action which is deſcribed in 
the three firſt books, as it does not paſs 
within the regions of nature, I have 
before obſerved that it is not ſubject to 
any calculations of time. 

I have now finiſhed my öbſervations 
on a work which does an honour to the 
Engliſh nation. I have taken a general 
view of it under theſe four heads, the 
faBle, the charaRers, the ſentiments, and 
the language, and made each of them 
the ſubject of a particular paper. I 
have in the next. place ſpoken of - the 
cenſures which our author may incur _ 
under each of theſe heads, which I have 
confined to two papers, though I might. 
have enlarged the number, if I had been 
diſpoſed to dwell on fo ungrateful a 
ſubject. I believe, however, that the 
ſevereſt reader will not find any little 
fault in heroic poetry, which this author 
has fallen into, that does not come un- 
der one of thoſe heads among which I 
have diſtributed his ſeveral blemiſhes. 
After having thus treated at large of 
Paradiſe Loſt, I could not think it ſuf- 
ficient to have celebrated this poem in - 
the whole, without deſcending to parti- 
culars. T have therefore beſtowed a 
paper upon each book, and endeavoured 
not only to prove that the poem is beau-- 
tiful in general, but to point out at's 
particular beauties, and to determine 
wherein they conſiſt. I have endea- 
voured to ſhew how ſome paſſages are 
beautified by being ſublime, others by 
being ſeft, others by being natural; 
which of them are recommended by the - 
paſſion, which by.the moral, which by 
the ſentiment, and which by the ex- 
preſſion. I have likewiſe endeavoured 
to ſhew how the genius of the poet ſhines 
by a happy invention, a diſtant allu- 
fron, or a judicious imitation ; how he 
has copied or improved Homer or Vir- 
gil, and raiſes his own imaginations by 


the uſe which he has made of ſeveral 


Poetics! aſſages in Scripture. I might 
have inſerted alſo ſeveral” paſſages ih 
Taſſo, which our author has imitated z 
but as I do not look upon Taſſo to be & 
fuffcient roucher, I would not perplex 
my reader with fuch "quotations, As 
ght do more honour to the Italian 


er 


endeayoured to particularize thoſe in- 


than the Engliſh poet. In ſhort, I have 


1 Fo 
oy 


numerable kinds: of beauty, which it 


would be tetlious to recapitulate, but 


_ which are eſſential to poetry, and which 


may be met with in the works of this 
great author. 


Ne CCCLXX. MONDAY, MAY 5. 


* 


5 M of my fair readers, as well 


| as very gay and well-received 
perſons of the other ſex, are extremely 
2 at the Latin ſentences, at the 


head of my ſpeculations ; I do not know: 
' whether I ought not to indulge them 
with tranſlations of each of them: how- 
ever, I have to-day taken down from 


the top of the ſtage in Drury Lane a 
bit of Latin which often ſtands in their 


view, and fignifies that © thewhole world 
® acts the player. It is certain that if 
wee look round us, and behold the dif- 


Ferent employments of mankind, you 
hardly ſee one who is not, as the player 
is, in an aſſumed character. The law- 


ver, who is vehement and loud in a 
_ cauſe wherein he knows he has not the 
truth of the queſtion on his ſide, is a 
player as to the perſonated part, but in- 


comparably 'meaner than he as to the 
proſtitution of himſelf for hire; becauſe 


| the pleader's falſhood introduces injuſ- 
tice, the player feigns for no other end 


byt to divert or inſtruct you. The di- 
vine, whoſe paſſions tranſport him to 
ay any thing with any view but pro- 
moting the intereſts of true piety and 


religion, is a player with a ſtill greater 


\ 


. _— 


imputation of guilt, in proportion to his 


_ depreciating a character more ſacred. 
if the 


Conſider a different purſuits and 
employments of men, and you will find 
halt their actions tending to - nothin; 

elſe but diſguiſe and impoſture ; and al 
that is done which proceeds not from a 


man's very ſelf is the action of a pla yer. g 


For this reaſon it is that I make ſo fre- 


Es quent mention of the ſtage : it is, with 


me, a matter of the higheſt conſidera- 


tion what parts are well or ill performed, 1 


Or Y 


ee parous or ſentiments are indulged 
r cuſtivated, and conſequently What 
8 


enn 4 


Had I thought, at my 
 firlt engaging in this deſign, that it 
would have led me to ſo great a length, 

I believe I ſhould never have ventured 


'TOTVsS MUNDUS A0 iT HISTRIONEM. = 


. writers of epic 


| f . L „* 
and cuſtoms are trans fuſed 


- oY FT 2 . F 12 1218 
Som the ſtage to che world, which reci- 


| THE 8PECTATOR; | 
upon it; but ths kine reception which 


it has met with amongſt thoſe whoſe 
judgments I have a value for, as well 
as the uncommon demands! which m 

. bookſeller tells me have been made for 
theſe particular diſcourſes, give me no 
reaſon to repent of the pains I have bee 
at in compoſing them. . 


7 


* 


procally imitate each other. As the 
| poems introduce ſha- 
dowy perſons, and repreſent vices and 
"Virtues under the character of men and 
women; ſo I, who am a Spectator in 
the world, may perhaps ſometimes make 
uſe of the names of the actors on the 
ſtage, to repreſent or admoniſh thoſe who 
tranſa&t a5 in the world. When I 
am commending Wilks for repreſenting 
the tenderneſs of a huſband and a father 


in Macbeth, the contrition of a reformed 


prodigal in Harry the Fourth, the win- 
ning emptineſs of a young man of good- 
nature and wealth in The Trip to the 
Jubilee, the. officiouſneſs of an ' artful 
ſervant in The Fox: when thus I ce- 


lebrate Wilks, I talk to all the world 


who are engaged in any of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances. If I were to ſpeak of me- 
rit neglected, miſapplied, or miſunder- 
ſtood, might not I ſay Eaſtcourt has a 
great capacity? But it is not the intereſt 
of others who bear a figure on the ſtage 


that his talents were underſtood; it is 


their buſineſs to impoſe upon him what 


' cannot become him, or keep out of his 
hands any thing in which he would 
ſhine. Were one to raiſea ſuſpicion of 


himſelf in a man who paſſes upon the 


world for a fine thing, in order to alarm 


him, one might ſay, if Lord Foppingten 
were not on the ſtage, (Cibber acts the 
falſe pretenſions to a genteel behaviour 
ſo very juſtly) he would have in the ge- 
nerality of mankind more that would 
admire than deride him. When we 


come to characters directly comical, it 


is. not, to be imagined what effect a well- 
Tegulated ed would have upon ms 
manners. The craft of an uſurer, ti 
abſurdity of a rich fool, the aukward 


- roughneſs. of a fellow of half courage, 


the ungraceful mirth of a creature of 


half wit, might be for ever put out 
; IO] : + "countenance 


2 3 


S g' 


- 


roper parts for Dogget. 
Johnſon, by acting Corbacchio the, other 
night, mult have given all who ſaw him. 
a thorough deteſtation of aged ayarice. 
The petulancy of a. peeviih old fellow, 
who 3 hates he knows not why, 
is. very excellently performed by the 
ingenious Mr. William Penkethman in 
The Fop's Fortune; where, in the cha- 
racter of Don Cholerick Snap Shorto 
de Teſty, he anſwers no queſtions but 
to thoſe whom he likes, and wants no 
account of any thing from thoſe he ap- 
proves. Mr. Penkethman is alſo ma- 
ſter of as many faces in the dumb - ſcene 
as can be expected from a man in the 
circumſtances. of being ready to periſh 
out of fear and hunger: he wonders 
throughout the whole ſcene very maſter- 
ly, without neglecting his victuals. If 
it be, as L have heard it ſometimes men- 
tioned, a great qualification for the 
world to follow buſineſs and pleaſure 
too, what is it in the ingenious Mr. 
Penkethman to repreſent a ſenſe of plea- 
ſure and pain at the ſame time; as you 
may ſee him do this evening? z 


 qountenanee-byp 


As it is certain that a ſtage ought to 


be wholly ſuppreſſed, or judiciouſly en- 
couraged, while there is one in the na- 
tion, men turned for regular pleaſure 
cannot employ their thoughts more uſe- 

fully, for the diverſion of mankind, 


Ne CCCLEXI. TUESDAY, MAY 6. 


RIDER A Foonmmmm—u—n— 


Jul communicate to my reader the 
4 following letter for the 'entertain- 


in, >, 


| Y O know very well that our nation 


is more famous for that ſort of men 
who are called Whims and Humouriſts, 
than any other country in the world; 
for which reaſon it is obſerved that our 
Engliſh comedy excels that of all other 


nations in the novelty and variety of 


it's characters. 1 
Among thoſe innumerable ſets of 
$ which our country produces, 
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than by convincing them that it is in 
themſelves to raiſe this entertainment to 
the greateſt height. It would be a 
2 improvement, as well as embel- 


ſnment to the theatre, if dancing were 
more regarded, and taught to all the 


actors. One who has the advantage of 
ſuch an agreeable girliſh perſon as Mrs. 


Bicknell, joined with her capacity ;of 
imitation, could in proper geſture and 
motion repreſent all the decent charac- 
ters of female life, An. amiable mo- 
deſty in one aſpect of a dancer, and 
aſſumed confidence in another, a ſudelen 
joy in another, a falling of with an im- 


patience of being beheld, a return to- 


wards the audience with an unſteady 
reſolution to approach them, and a well - 


acted ſolicitude to pleaſe, would revive 


in the company all the fine touches of 
mind raiſed in obſerving all the objects 
of affection or paſſion they had before 
beheld. Such elegant entertainments 


as theſe would poliſn the town into judg- 
deli 


ment in their gratifications z and 

cacy in pleaſure is the firſt ſtep people 
of condition take in reformation from 
vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only ca- 
pacity for this ſort of dancing of any 
on the ſtage ; and I dare ſay all who ſee 
her performance to-morrow night, when 


ſure the romp will do her beſt for her 


own benefit, will be of my mind. 


'\ 


JAMNE IGITUR LAUDAS QUOD DE $SAPIENTIBUS UNUS 55 
X | N Iv. SATo x. v. an, 

AND SHALL THE SAGE“ YOUR APPROBATION WIN, _ 

WHOSE LAUGHING FEATVRES WORE A CONSTANT GRIN? _ 


with more curioſity than thoſe who bare 


invented any particular kind of diver- 
fion for the entertainment of themſelves 


odr their friends. My letter ſhall fin- 


gle out thoſe who take delight in ſorting 
a company that has ſomething of bur- 
leſque and ridicule in it's appearance. 
I ſhall make myſelf bd 8 by the 
following example. One of the wits 
of the laſt ag as 

money better than in a jeſt. As he 
was one year at the Bath, obſerving that 


in the great confluence of fine people 
there were ſeveral among them with _ 


bery ure ine whom I have regirded long ins, a part of the viſage 
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e, who was a man of 4 


== eſtate, Magin he never laid qut 
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' mw 
which he himſelf was very much diſ- 
tinguiſhed, he invited to dinner half a 
ſeore of theſe remarkable perſons who 
had their mouths in the middle of their 


faces. They had no ſooner placed them- 


ſelves about the table, but they began 
to ſtare upon one another, not being 
| able to imagine what had brought them 

together. Our Engliſh proverb ſays 


- "Tis merry in the hall, 
When beards wag all. 


It proved ſo in the aſſembly I am now 

ſpeaking of, who ſeeing ſo many peaks 
of faces agitated with eating, drinking, 

and diſcourſe, and obſerving all the 
chins that were preſent meeting toge- 
ther very often over. the centre of the 
table, every one ſenſible of the jeſt, 
and came into it with ſo much good- 
humour, that they lived in ſtrict friend- 


 thip and alliance from that day for- : 
The ſame gentleman ſome time after 


packed together a ſet of Oglers, as he 
_ called them, conſiſting of ſuch as had 
nan unlucky caſt in their eyes. His di- 


verſion on this occaſion was to ſee the - 


croſs bows, miſtaken ſigns, and wrong 
. . connivances that paſſed amidſt ſo. many 
broken and refracted rays of ſight. 
The third feaſt which this merry gen- 
tleman exhibited was to the Stammerers, 
whom he got together in a ſufficient 
body to fill Nis table, He had ordered 
one of his ſervants, who was placed 


behind a ſcreen, to write down their 
"Ws table-talk, which: was ve 
done without the help of ſhort-hand. 


eaſy to be 


It appears by the notes which were 
taken, that though their converſation 
never fell, there were not above twenty 
words ſpoken during the firſt courſe; 
that upon ſerving up the ſecond, one of 
the company was a quarter of an hour 
1 telling them, that N _ 

paragus were very good; a 
another took u ha” ſame time in de- 
claring himſelf of the - ſame opinion. 
This 
well as the former; for one of the gueſts 


being a brave man, and fuller of reſent - 


ment than he knew how to expreſs, went 
out of. the room, and ſent the facetious 
inviter a challenge in writing, which, 
though it was afterwards dropped by 
the * of friends, put a ſtop 
$0 theſe ludicrous entertainments. 


| + Now, Sir, I dare ſay you will agree 


jeſt did not, however, go off ſo 


— 


with me, that as there is 116 moral in 
theſe jeſts, they ought to be diſcouraged, 
and looked upon rather as pieces of un- 
luckineſs than wit. However, as it is 
natural for one man to refine upon the 
thought of another, and impoſſible for 
any ſingle perſon, ho great ſoever his 
parts may be, to invent an art, and 
bring it to it's utmoſt perfection; I ſhall 
here give you an account of an honeſt 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who, 


i | =_ hearing the character of the wit 
2 


dove mentioned, has himſelf aſſumed 
it, and endeavoured to convert it to the 
benefit of mankind. He invited half a 
dozen of his friends one day to dinner, 
who were each of them famous for in- 
ſerting ſeveral redundant phraſes in their 
diſcourſe, as, D' ye hear me, D'ye ſee, 
That is, And ſo, Sir.“ Each of the 
gueſts making frequent uſe of his par- 
ticular elegance, appeared fo ridiculous 
to his neighbour, that he could not but 
reflect upon himſelf as appearing equal- 
ly ridiculous to the rel of the com- 
pany: by this means, before they had 
fat long together, every one talking with 


the greatelt dnp cows and care- 


fully avoiding his favourite expletive, 
the converſation was cleared of it's re- 
dundancies, and had a greater quantity 
of ſenſe, though leſs of ſound in it. 
The ſame well-meaning gentleman 
took occaſion at another time to bring 
together ſuch of his friends as were ad- 
dicted to a fooliſh habitual cuſtom of 
ſwearing. In order to ſhew them the 
abſurdity of the practice, he had re- 
courſe to the ĩnuention above-mentioned, - 
having placed an amanuenſis in a pri- 
vate port of the room. After the ſe- 
cond bottle, when men open their minds 


without reſerve, my honeſt friend began 


to take notice of the many ſonorous 
but unneceſſary words that had paſſed 
in his houſe ſince their fitting, down at 
table, and how much good converſation 
they had loſt by giving way, to ſuch ſu- 
wie phraſes... What a tax, i 
he, would they have raiſed for 
poor, had we put the laws in execu- 
5 tion upon one another? Every one 
of them took this gentle reproof in good 
part. Upon EN. told them, that 
nowing their converſation would have 
no ſecrets in it, he had ordered it to be 
taken down in writing, and for the hu- 


mour ſake would read. it to them, 


they pleaſed, There were ten ſheets of 
it, which might have been 1 
| | 0 
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| tioned. 
of fiends than of men. 


to the uſe of the 


diverſion and ple; 


* « 


le interpolations I have before men- 
| pon the reading of it in cold 
blood, it looked rather like a conference 
end « Ly 
one trembled at himſelf upon hearin 
calmly what he had pronounced amid 
the heat and inadvertency of diſcourſe. 
I ſhall only mention another occa- 
ſion wherein he made uſe of the ſame in · 
vention to cure a different kind of men, 
who are the peſts of all polite converſa- 
tion, and murder time as much as ei- 
ther of the two former, though they do 
it more innocently ; I mean that dull ge- 


neration of ſtory-tellers. My friend got 


together about half a dozen of his ac- 


| eee. who were infected with this 


nge malady. The firſt day one of 
them, ſitting down, entered upon the 


fiege of Namur, which laſted until four 


ro, had there not been thoſe abomina- 


751 
of the clock, their time of parting, The 
ſecond day a North-Bei | 0 

ſion of the diſcourſe, which it was im- 
poſſible to get out of his hands ſo long 


as the company ſtaid together. The 


third day was engroſſed after the ſame 
by a ſtory of the ſame length. 
They at laſt began to reflect upon this 


» 4 


barbarous way, of treating one another, 
and by this means awakened out of that 


lethargy with which each of them had 
been ſeized for ſeveral years. 


As you have ſomewhere declared 5 that 


extraordinary and uncommon charac- 
ters of mankind are the game which you 
delight in, and as I look upon you to 


be the greateſt 8 or, if you 
pleaſe, the Nimrod amon this ſpecies 
of writers, I thought this diſcovery 
would not be unacceptable to you. 


7 Ne CCCLXXTI, WEDNESDAY, MAY 7. hy or 


rob HAC OPPROHRIA NOBIS . 
? N Die POTVISSE, ET NON POTUISSE REFELLI. 


4! 


To HEAR AN OPEN 8LANDERg'19 A CURSE; 
BUT NOT. TO FIND AN ANSWER 18 A WORSE 


un. e TATon; 


1 Garden, and complained to you ſome 
time ago, that as I was tolling into 
prayers at eleven in the morning, crowds 
of people of quality haſtened to aſſemble 


at a puppet - ſhow on the other ſide of 
. the garden. I had at the fame time a 


t diſeſteem for Mr. Powell, and 


his little thoughtleſs commonwealth, as 
if they had enticed the gentry into thoſe 


wanderings : but let that be as it will, 


' I am now convinced of the honeſt in- 
tentions of the ſaid Mr. Powell: and 


company; and ſend this to. acquaint 
you, that he has given all the profits 
which ariſe to · morrow night by we py 
| 5 r charity-children 
of this pariſh. I have been informed, 
Sir, that in Holland all perſons who ſet 
up 'p- ſhow, or act any ſtage-play, be 
they actors, either of wood and wire, or 
fleſh and blood, are obliged to pay out 

ſuch a proportion to the 


of their gain 
honeſt 2 poor in the neigh- 
b 


bourhood : by this means they make 


— 


pay a tax to la- 
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I Am ſexton of the pariſh of Covent 


5 Daror n- . 


bour and induſtry. 1 have been told 


alſo, that all the time of Lent, in Ro- 


man Catholic countries, the perſons of 
condition adminiſtered to the neceſſities 


of the poor, and attended the beds of 


lazars and diſeaſed perſons. Our Pro- 


teſtaut ladies and gentlemen are ſo much 
to ſeek for proper ways of paſſing time, 
to Punchinello for 


that they are obliged 


knowing what to do with themſelves. 


Since the caſe is ſo, I deſire only you 


would entreat our people of quality, who 
_ are not to be interrupted in their plea - 
ſure, to think of the practice of any 
moral duty, that => would at leaſt 


fine for their fins, give ſomethir 


to theſe poor children; a. little out o 
their luxury and 4 brog would atone, 
in ſome meaſure, 

the reſt of their fe 
methinks, be amiſs, if the ladies, who 
haunt the cloiſtars and paſſages of the 


or the wanton uſe of 


ortunss. It would not, 


playhouſe, were upon every offence 
obliged to pay to this excellent inſtitu- 


tion of ſchools of charity: this method 


would make offenders themſelves do ſers 


vice to the public. But in the mean 
| | — „ 
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ton took. poſſeſ - 


1 Am, Sir, &c. Pq 
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time I defire you would publiſh this 
voluntary re 
does our pariſh, for the noiſe he has 


made in it by the conftant rattling of 


coaches, drums, trumpets, as . e 
and battles. The deſtruction of I roy 
adorned with highland dances, are to 
make up the entertainment of all who 


are ſo well diſpoſed as not to forhear a 
light entertainment, for no other reaſon 
action. 1 


but that it is to do a good 
am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
Nn BELLTEY. 


I am eredibly informed, that all the 
inſmuations, which a certain writer made 
againſt Mr. Powell at the Bath, are falſe 
J TEE 


us. irreraror; e eee 
M* employment, which is that of a 
broker, leading me often into ta- 


verns about the Exchange, has given 
| i obſerve a certain enor- 
mity, which I ſhall here ſubmit to your 


me occaſion 
animadverſion. In three or four of theſe 


taverns, I have, at different times, taken . 


notice of a preciſe ſet of people with 
grave countenances, ſhort wigs, black 
cloaths, or dark camblet trimmed: with 


bands, who meet on certain days at 
each tavern ſucceſſively, and keep a ſort 
of moving club. Having often met with 
their faces, and obſerved a certain ſlink- 
ing way in their dropping in one after 
another, I had the curioſity to enquire 
into their characters, being the rather 
moved to it by their agreeing in the 
ſingularity of their dreſs; I find 
EY due examination they are a knot 
of pariſh-clerks, who have taken a fancy 
to one another, and perhaps ſettle the 
bills of mortality over their half-pints. 
'T have ſo great à value and veneration 
for any who have but even an aſſenting 
Amen in the ſervice of religion, that I 
um afraid left theſe perſons ſhould incur 
_ ſome ſcandal by this practice; and 


would therefore, without raillery, ad- 


- viſe them to ſend the Florence and. pul- 
lets home to their own houſes, and not 


— 
F 


Son which Mr. Powell 


who has done it moſt 


black, and mourning gloves and hat- would before now have given your re- 


the law are let in, the perſon i 
troduces him, ſays, he is a very honeſt 
gentleman, and be is taken in, as their 
cant is, to pay coſts. I am admitted 
upon the recommendation of one of their 
principals, as a very honeſt, 
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pretend to live as well as the overſters 
of the poor. I am, Sir, your moſt 
W 
HUMPHRY TRANGFER, 
"MR. SPECTATOR), Ar 6. 
I Was laft Wednefay night at a ta. 
vern in the city, among a ſet of men 
who call themſelves the Lawyers Club. 
You muſt know, Sir, this club conſiſts 
only of attornies; and at this meeting 
every one propoſes the cauſe he has then 


* 


in hand to the board, upon which each 
member gives his judgment according 


to the experience he has met with. If 
it f r that any one puts a caſe of 
which they have had no precedent, it is 


notel down by the cle Will Gook- 
quill, (who regiſters all their proceed- 
ings) that one of them may 


* 4 


| 20. the next | 
day with it to a'counſel. This indeed 
is commendable, and ought to be the 
principal end of their meeting ; but had 


vou been there t have beard them relate 


their methods of managing a cauſe, 
their manner of drawing out their bills, 


ſeveral ways of ub their clients, - 
with the applauſe that is given to him 


and, in ſhort, 1 upon the 
NG 


artfully, you 


marks on them. They are ſo conſcious 
that their diſcourſes ought to be kept a 


ſecret, that they are very cautious of 


admitting 8 who is not of their 
profeſſion. When any who are not of 
rſon who in- 


© natured fellow,” that will —. 45 
a plot, and only defires to drink his 


bottle and ſmoak his pipe. Tou hape 
formerly remarked upon ſeveral forts of 
clubs; and as the tendency of this is 


only to increaſe fraud and deceit, I hope 


you will pleaſe to take notice of it. I 


am (with reſpeR) your bumble ſervant 
8 e 
Ne CœgLxIII. 
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vier OFT 18 D In VIA TVE's FAIR DISGUISE, . - oh 
. 27 Ann IN HER BORROW'D FORM ESCAPES ENQUIRING EYES. 


„Locke, in his treatiſe. of 


twochapters upon the Abuſe of Words. 
The ficit, and, moſt palpable abuſe of 
words, he ſays, is, when they are uſed 
without clear and diftin& ideas: the 

3 when we are ſo inconſtant and 
unſteady in the application of them, 
that we ſometimes uſe them to ſignify 
one idea, ſometimes another. He adds, 
that the reſult of our contemplations and 
reaſon ings, while we have no preciſe 
ideas fixed to our words, muſt needs be 
very confuſed and abſurd. To avoid 
this inconvenience, more eſpecially in 

ral diſcourſes, where the ſame word 

ould conſtantly be uſed in the fame 
ſenſe, he earneſtly recommends the uſe 


of definitions. A definition,” ſays 
he, © is the 6nly way whereby: the pre- 


« ciſe meaning of moral words can be 
* known." Tie therefore ' accuſes thoſe 
of great negligence, who diſcourſe of 
moral things with the leaſt obſcurity in 


[31 


the terms they make uſe of, fince upon 


the forementioned ground he does not 


| ſcruple to fay, that he thinks morality 


tis capable of demonſtration as well as 


© the mathematics. 

I know no two words that have been 
more abuſed by the different and wrong 
Interpretations which are put upon them, 


than thoſe two, Modeſty and Aſſurance. | 


o ay, ſuch a ene is a modeſt man, 
ſometimes indeed paſſes for a good cha- 


rater ; but at preſent is very often uſed 


Y 


to ſignify a ſheepiſh, aukward fellow, 
who has neither good-breeding, polite- 
neſs, nor any knowledge of the world. 
Again A man of aſſurance, though 
at firſt ĩt only denoted a perſon of a frer 
and open carriage, is now very uſually 
applied to a — a wretch, who can 
break through all the rules of decency 
and morality: without a bluſh. 
I ſhall endeavour therefore in this 
eſſay to reſtore theſe words to their true 
meaning, to prevent the idea of modeſty 
from being confounded. with that of 
ſheepiſhnels „and to hinder impudence 
from paſſing for aſſurance. 0 _ 


Human Underſtanding, has ſpent 


If I was put to define modeſty, I 
would call 1. The reflection of an in-+ 
© genuous mind, either when a man has 
committed an action for which he 
© cenſures himſelf, or fancies that he is 
© expoſed to the cenſure of others. 

For this reaſon a man truly modeſt is 
as much ſo when he is alone as in com- 
pany, and as ſubje& to a bluſh in the 
cloſet, as when the eyes of multitudes 
are pn hin ton, +5 f 

I do not remember to have met with 
any inſtance of modeſty with which I 
am ſo well pleaſed, as that celebrated 
one of the young' prince, whoſe father, 
being a tributary Li to the Romans, 
had ſeveral complaints laid againſt him 
before the ſenate, as a tyrant and op- 
preſſor of his ſubjects. The prince 
went to Rome to defend his father, but 
coming into the ſenate, and hearing a 
multitude of trinies proved upon him, 
was ſo oppreſſed when. it came to his 


turn to ſpeak, that he was unable to 


utter a word. The ſtory tells us, that 
the fathers were mn by this 


inſtance of modeſty and ingenuity, than 
they could LIP b the mk pa- 
thetic oration ; and, in ſhort, pardoned 
the guilty father for this early promiſe 
of virtue in the ſon. e 
I take aſſurance to be * the faculty 
of poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, or of ſaying 


and doing indifferent things without 


« any uneaſineſs or emat ion in the mind. 
That which generally gives a man at- 


ſurance is a moderate knowledge of the 


world, but above all a mind fixed and 


determined in itſelf to do nothing againſt 


the rules of honour and decency. An 
open and afſured behaviour is the natu- 
ral conſequence of ſuch a reſolution. 
A. man thus armed, if his words or 
actions are at any time miſinterpreted, 
retires within himſelf, and from à con- 
ſciouſneſs of his on integrity, aſſumes 
force enough to diſpute the little cen- 


ſures of ignorance or mal ice, 


Every one ought to cheriſh and en- 
courage in himſe}t the modeſty and aſ- 


I have here mentioned. 
| 5C2 


A man 


wh Otto habe TED Av woes — 
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A man without aſſurance is liable to 


be made uneaſy by the folly or ill- nature 


of every one he converſes with. A man 


without modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of 
honour and virtue. 7 


It is more than probable, that the 


prince above-mentioned poſſeſſed both 


theſe qualifications in a very eminent 
degree. Without aſſurance he would 


' never have undertaken to ſpeak before 


— 


the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the _ 


without modeſty he would have plead 

the cauſe he had taken upon him, though 

it had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. | 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain, 


that modeſty and aſſurance are both 


amiable, and may very well meet, in the 
ſame perſon. When they are thus 
raixed and blended together, they com- 

ſe what we endeavour to expreſs when 
we ſay a Modeſt Aſſurance; by which 
we underſtand the juſt mean between 


baſhfulneſs and impudence. 


I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that 


CHE SPECTATOR. 


words and actions. 


be both modeſt 
a pen ———— agar 
ame to oth impu and 
baſhtul. | rg, 

We have frequent inſtances of this 
odd kind of mixture in people of de- 


as the ſame man 


praved minds and mean education; who 
though they are not able to meet a man's 
eyes, or pronounce a ſentence without 
confuſion, can voluntarily commit the 
greateſt villainies, or indecent ac 
tions. LS; | py 
Such a perſon ſeems to have made a 
reſolution to do ill even in ſpite of him- 
ſelf, and in defiance of all thoſe checks 
and reſtraints his temper and com- 
plexion ſeem to have laid in his way. 
Upon the whole, I would endeavour 
to eſtabliſh this maxim, that the practice 
of virtue is the moſt proper method to 
give a man a becoming aſſurance in his 
uilt always ſeeks 
to ſhelter itſelf in one of the extremes, 
and is ſometimes attended with both. 
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VIL ACTUM REPYTANS e QUID 8UPERESSET AGENDUMe 


ur RECKEONS NOT THE PAST WHILE AUGHT.REMAIN'D | 
GREAT TO BE DONE, OR MIGHTY TO BE GAIN'D, 


HERE is a fault, which, though 
common, wants a name. It is 
the very contrary to proraſtination: as 
we loſe the preſent hour by delaying 
from to day to execute what we 


-ought to do immediately; fo moſt of us 
take occaſion.to fit ſtill and throw _ 


the time in our poſſeſſion, by retoſpe 


on what is paſt, imagining we have al- 


ready r ee ourſelves, and eftabliſh-. 
ed our c | 
kind. But when we thus put a value 


aracters in the fight of man- 


upon ourſelves for what we have already 
done, any farther than to explain our- 


| ſelves in order to aſſiſt our future con- 
duct, that will give us an over-weening 
opinion of our merit to the prejudice of 


our preſent induſtry. The great rule, 
methinks, ſhould be to manage the in- 
ſtant in which we ſtand, with fortitude, 
equanimity, and moderation, accord- 


ing to men's reſpectiye circumſtances. 
It our paſt actions reproach us, they 
cannot be atoned for by our own ſevere 


reflections ſo effectualiy as by a contrary 


Lve. LIB, 21. v. 647% 
Rowz. | 
behaviour. If they are praiſe-worthy, 
the memory of them is of no uſe but to 
act ſuitably to them. Thus a good 
preſent behaviour is an implicit repent- 


ance for any miſcarriage in what is paſt; 
but preſent flackneſs will not make up 


for paſt activity. Time has ſwallo 


up all that we contemporaries did yeſ- 
terday, as irreyocably as it has the 
actions of the antediluyians ; but we 
are again awake, and what ſhall we 
do to-day, which paſſes while we are 
p ſpeaking? Shall we remember the 

olly of laſt night, or reſolve upon the 
exerciſe of virtue to-morrow? Laſt night 
is certainly gone, and to-morrow may 
never arrive: this inſtant make uſe of. 


Can you oblige any man of honour and 


virtue? Do it immediately, Can you 
viſit a fick friend ? Will it revive him 
to {ee you enter, and ſuſpend your own 
eaſe and pleafure to comfort his weak- 
neſs, and hear the impertinencies of a 
wretch in pain? Do not ſtay to take 
coach, but be gone, Your _—_ will 

a : ring 


- 


* 


$ . 


bring ſorrow, and your bottle madneſs : 
go to neither. Such virtues and diver- 
* as theſe are mentioned becauſe they 
occur to all men. But every man is 
ſufficiently convinced, that to ——_ 
the uſe of the preſent moment, and re- 


ſolve better for the future only, is an 


- unpardonable folly. What I attempted 
to conſider, was the miſchief of ſetting 


ſuch a value upon what is paſt, as to 


think we have done enough. Let a 
man have filled all the offices of life with 
the higheſt dignity until yeſterday, and 
begin to liye only to himſelf to-day, he 
muſt expect he will in the effects upon 
his reputation be conſidered as the man 
who died yeſterday, The man, who 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the reſt, ſtands 
in a prets of people; thoſe before him 
intercept his progreſs, and thoſe behind 
him, if he does not urge on, will tread 
him down, Cæſar, of whom it was 
ſaid, that he thought nothing done 
© while there was any thing left for him 


5 to do, went on in performing the 


teſt exploits, without aſſuming to 
Fimſelf a privilege of taking reſt upon 
the foundation of the merit of his for- 
mer actions. It was the manner of that 
lorious captain to write down what 
— he paſſed through, but it was 
rather to keep his affairs in method, and 
capable of a clear review in caſe they 
.ſhould be examined by others, than that 
he built a renown upon any thing that 
was paſt, I ſhall produce two frag- 
ments of his, ta demonſtrate, that it 
was his rule of life to ſupport himſelf 
rather by what he ſhould perform, than 
what ke had done already, -In the tablet 


which he wore about him the ſame your | 


in which he obtained the battle of P 

falia, there were found theſe looſe notes 
for his own-condu& : it is pps by 
the circumſtances they alluded to, that 


they might be ſet down the evening af 


the ſame night, 


My part is now but begun, and my 


5 glory muſt be ſuſtained by the uſe I 


* make of this victory; otherwiſemy loſs 


will be greater than that of Pompey. 
* Ourper nal reputation will riſe or fall 
* as we bear our reſpective fortunes. All 
my private enemies among the priſon- 


[7 


very t in 


— {7 APE Lun 24l Eowoncs ACA. — — a a ny 
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in order to obtain ſuch another day. 


© Trebutius is aſhamed to ſèe me: Iwill 


© go to his tent and be reconciled in 
private. 
«© who take part with me, the terms T 
© offered before the battle. Let them 


owe this to their friends who have 


© been long in my intereſts. Power is 


© weakened by the full uſe of it, but ex- 5 


© tended by moderation. Galbinius is 
proud, and will be ſervile in his pre- 
« ſent fortune: let him wait. Send for 
© Stertinius: he is modeſt, and his vir- 
© tue is worth gaining. I have cooled 
© my heart with reflection, and am fit ta 
© rejoice with the wad to- morrow. He 

who can expoſe 


© is a popular ge 
0 himſtlf like a private man during a 


© battle; but he is more popular who can 


© rejoice but like a private man after a 


Phi mat Vdc 1 
h at is particularly proper for 

example of 3 pretend to induſtry 
in the purſuit of honour and virtue, is, 
that this hero was more than ordinary 
ſolicitous about his reputation, hen a 
common mind would have thought itſelf 


in ſecurity, and given itlelf a looſe to 
joy and 


h. But though this is 
ance of his temper, I mi 
confeſs I am more taken with his re- 


wy 


flections, when he retired to his cloſet _ 


in ſome diſturbance upon the repeated 
ill omens, of Calphurnia's ' dream the 
night before his death. The literal 


tranſlation of that fragment ſhall con- 


clude this paper.. | 3 
© Be it ſo then. If J am to die to- 


morrow: it will not be then, becauſe 


ſhall J eſcape it, becauſe I am unwil- 
ling. It js in the gods when, but i 

myſelf how I ſhall die. If Calphur- 
nia's dreams are fumes of indigeſtion, 
how ſhall. I behold the day after to- 
morrow? If they are from the gods, 
their admonition is not to prepare me 
to eſcape from their decree, but te 
meet it. I have lived to a fulneſs of 
days and of glory : what is there that 
C#ſar has not done with as much ho- 
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Give all the men of honour 


morrow, that is what I am to do to- 


I am willing it ſhould be then; ner 


© nouras ancient heroes? Cæſar has not 
yet died; Cæſar is prepared to die. 
* ers ſhall be ſpared, I will forget this font on oped 


> ho 
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RECTE BEATUM: RECTIUS OCCUPAT 


NOMEN BEATI, QUI DEORUM 
MUNERIBUS SAPIENTER UTI, . 


DURAMQUE CALLET PAUPERIZYM PATI, 1 


. WE BARBAROUSLY CALL THEM BLEST, 
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WHO ARE OF LARGEST TENEMENTS POSSEST es 
WHILE SWELLING COFFERS BREAK THEIR OWNERS 


n 


ob 
REST. a 
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MORE TRULY HAPPY THOSE, Woo An : 
GOVERN THAT LITTLE EMPIRE, MAN: 
WHO SPEND THEIR TREASURE FREELY, AS "TWAS GIVEN 
EY THE LARGE BOUNTY OF INDULGENT HEAVENS = 
WHO, IN A Fix'D, UNALTERABLE STATE) ' 
SMILE AT THE DOUBTFUL TIDE OF FATE, I 
AND SCORN ALIKE HER FRIENDSHIP AND HER HATE? = x 
WHO POISON LESS THAN FALSHOOD FEARg. 5 > 


LOTH TO PURCHASE LIFE $0 DAR. 


Have more than once had occaſion to 
1 mention a noble ſaying of Seneca 
the philoſopher, that a virtuous perſon 
ſtruggling with misfortunes, and rifing 
above them, is an object on which the 
'ods theniſelves may look down with 
delight. I ſhall therefore ſet before my 
reader a ſcene of this kind of diftreſs in 
oo life, for the ſpeculation of this 
ay. : FE | 
An eminent citizen who had lived in 
good faſhion and credit, was, by a train 
of accidents, and by an unavoidable per- 
plexity in his affairs, reduced A 
condition. There is a modeſty uſually 
attending faultleſs poverty, which made 
him rather chooſe to reduce his manner 
of living to his preſent circumſtances, 
' . than ſolicit his friends in order to ſup- 
port the ſhew of an eſtate when the fub- 
Ace was gone. . His wife, who was a 
women of ſenſe and virtue, behaved her- 
ſelf on this occaſion with uncommon de- 
ency, and never 888 amiable in 
his eye as now. | 
him with the ample fortune ſhe 
brought, or the many great offers ſhe had 
refuſed for his ſake, ſhe redoubled all the 
Inſtances of her affection, while her huſ- 
hand was continually pouring out his 
heart to her in complaints that he had 
ruined" the beſt woman in the world. He 
ſometimes came home at a time when ſhe 
did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in 
tears, which ſhe endeavoured to conceal, 


and always put on an air of chearfulneſs 


to a lo- - 


nſtead of upbraiding - 
had 


STEPNEYs 


to receive him. To leſſen their expence, 
their eldeſt daughter, (whom I ſhall call 
Amanda) was ſent into the country, to 
the houſe of an honeſt farmer, who had 
married a ſervant of the family. This 
young woman was apprehenſive of the 
ruin which was. approaching, and had 
rivately engaged a friend'in the neigh- 
urhood to give her an account of what 
paſſed from time to time in her father's 
affairs. Amanda was in the bloom of 
her youth and beauty, when the lord of 
the manor, who often called in at the 
farmer's houſe as he followed his coun- 
try ſports, fell paſſionately in love with 
her. He was a man of great generoſity, 
but from 'a looſe education had contract- 
ed a hearty averſion to marriage. He 


therefore entertained a deſign upon A- 


manda's virtue, which at preſent he 


thought fit to keep private. The inno- 
cent creature, whe never ſuſpected his 
intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon; 
and having obſerved his growing paſſion 
for her, hoped by fo advantageous 3 
match ſhe might quickly be in ans, eg 
of ſupporting her impoveriſhed relations. 
One day as he called to ſee her, he found 


her in tears over a letter ſhe had juſt re- 


ceived from her friend, which gave an 
account that her father had lately been 


ſtiripped of every thing by an execution. 


The lover, who with ſome difficul 
found out the cauſe of her grief, too 
this occaſion to make her a propoſal. It 


is impoſſible to expreſs Amanda's _ 


© Mas ͤ— run rns 3 Yoo ears As 1 — root He en WES Amon... 
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fron when ſhe found his pretenſions were out ws having conveyed what little 
tiot honoufable, She was now deſerted money I could raiſe to your poor father. - 
of all her hopes, and had no power to Thou wilt weep: to think where he is; 
ſpeak; but ruſhing from him in the ut- yet be aſſured he will be ſoon at liberty. 
noſt diſturbance, locked herſelf up in That cruel letter would have broke his 
er chamber; He immediately diſpateh- heart, but I have concealed it from him. 
ed a meſſenger to her father with the fol- I have no companion at preſent defides 
lowing letter. iülittle Fanny, who ſtands watching - 


25 iiooks as I write, and is crying for her 
- 7,7... deter: ſhe ſays the is ſure youare not well 
I Have heard of your misfortune, and havingdiſcovered that my preſenttrouble - 
4 have offered your daughter, if the will is about you. But do not think I would 
live with me, to ſettle on her four hun- thus repeat my ſorrows to grieve thee. 
dred pounds a- year, and to lay down the No, it ĩs to ĩntreat thee not to make them 
ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. inſupportable, by adding what would be 
l will be ſo ingenuous as to tell you that worſe than all. Let us bear chearfully 
I do not intend marriage: but if you are an affliftion which we have not brought 
wiſe, you will uſe your authority with on ourſelves, and remember there is a 
her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an Power who can better deliver us out of 
opportunity of ſaving you and your fa- it, than by the. loſs of thy innocence. 
yy and of making herſelf happy. I Heaven preſerve my dear child. Thy 
am, &c. N x - : -aFeRtiona nate mo ther —_ \ 2 
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This letter tame to the hands of Aman- The meſſenger, notwithſtanding he 
da's mother; ſhe opened and read it with promiſed todeliver this letter to Amanda, 
great ſurpriſe and concern. She did not carried it firſt to his maſter, who he ima- 
nk it proper to explain herſelf to the gined would be glad to have an oppor- 
' meſſenger, but defiring him to call again tunity of giving it into her hands -him- 
the next morning, ſhe wrote to her daugh- ſelf; His maſter was impatient to know * 
ter as follows. - b "the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and therefore 
TR broke open the letter, privately to ſge 
 ÞrAREST CRILD: © © the contents. He was not a little moy= 
8 UR father and T have juſt now re- ed at ſo true a picture of virtue in diſ- 
T ceived a letter from a gent leman who treſs: but at the ſame time was infinite- - 
pretends love to you, with a propoſal that ly ſurpriſed to find his offers rejected. 
infults our misfortunes, and would throw However, he reſolved not to ſuppreſs the 
us to a lower degree” of miſery than any letter, but carefully ſealed it up again, 
"thing which is come upon us. How and carried it to Amanda. All his en- 
could this barbarous man think that the deavours to ſee her were in vain, until 
tendereſt of parents would be tempted to _ ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from 
; ppl their want by giving up the beſt her mother. He would not part with it 
of children to infamy and ruin? It is a but upon condition that ſhe would read 
mean and'cruel artifice to make this pro- it without leaving the room. While ſhe 
12 — at à time when he thinks our ne- was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes on her 
_ ceflities muſt compel us to any thing; face with the deepeſt attention: her con- 
dut we will not eat the bread of ſhame; cern gave a new ſoftneſs to her beauty, 
and therefore we charge thee not to think and when ſhe burſt into tears, he could 
of us, but to avoid the ſnare which is no longer refrain from bearing a part in 
laid for thy virtue.” Beware of pit ing her ſorrow, and telling her, that he too _ 
us: it is not fo bad as you have perhaps had read the letter, and was reſolved to 
been told. All things will yet 25 make reparation for having been the oc 
and 1 ſhall write my child better news. eaſion of it. My reader will not be diſ- 
I haye been interrupted; I know not pleaſed to fee: the ſecond epiſtle whick 
bow I was moved to ay things would he now wrote to Amanda's mother. 
mend. As I was going on I was ſtartled SER CT AE OS goto er dl 
by a noiſe of one that knocked'/at/the -  MADarmy 
bor, and hath brought us anunexpeft- I Am full of ſhame, and will never fer- 
eld ſupply of a debt which has long been = give myfelf, if I have not your par- 
. owing. Oh! T will now tell thee all. don for what I lately wrote. It was 
It is ſome days Ehavelived almoſt wich- far from my intention to add trouble to 
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theafflifted; nor could any thing, but my 
being a ſtranger to you, have betrayed 
me into à fault, for which, if I live, 1 
Hall endeavour to make you amends, as 
a fon. Vou cannot be unhappy while 
Amendqa is your daughter: nor-ſhall be, 
- af any — it, which is in 

power of, Ma your moſt obe- 
2 humble ſervant—— e 


2 "This letter be ſent by his ſteward, and 


OR, LI 
* 
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1 Have obſerved that the officer you 
£& ſome time ago appointed as inſpector 

of figns had not done his —_ ſo well as 

to give you an account of very m 

an 8 bourtniioes in the 2 

which are worthy of, but have eſcaped 
your: notice. Among all the oddneſſes 

Which I have ever met with, that: which 

Jam now telling you of gave me moſt 


"all the criers in the ſtreet attract the at - 
"tention of the paſſengers, and of the in- 
*habitants in the ſeveral parts, by ſome- 
thing very particular in their tone itſelf, 
zin the 'dwelling upon a note, or elſe 
making themſelves ee unintelligible 
by a ſcream. The pe 
lighted with has nothing to ſell, but very 
' gravely receives the bounty of the peo- 
ple, for no other merit but the homage 
they pay to his manner of ſignifying to 


them that he wants a ſubſidy. You muſt _ 
ure, have heard ſpeak- of an old man, 


who walks about the city, and that part 
of the ſuburbs which lies beyond the 
Tower, performing the office of a day- 
vatchman, followed by a gooſe, which 
dears the bob of his ditty, and Eonfirms 

what he ſays with a Quack, Quack. I 
gave little heed to the mention of this 


= known eireumſtance, until being the o- 


ther day in thoſe quarters, I paſſed by a 
deerepid old fellow with a pole in his 
band, who juſt then was bawling out, 
Half an hour after one of the clock l 
and immediately a dirty gooſe behind him 
made her mne Quack, Quack. I 


could not forbear attending this gue 7 
© proceſſion for the length { half a. ect, 


3X 
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with no ſmall amazement to find the | 
wholeplace ſo familiarly acquainted with | 


_ You muſt have obſerved that 


on I am ſo de- 


f 
ſoon after went up to town himſelf to ; 


complete the generous act he had now 
reſolved. on. By his friendſhip and aſ- 
fiſtance, . Amanda's father was quickly 
in a condition of retrieving his perplex. 
ed affairs. To conclude, he married 


Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatis- 
faction of having reſtored a worthy fa. 
—_ to their former proſperity, and of 


making himſelf happy by an alliance to 
34 fi. 1 n 8 0 19 5 4 
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a melancholy midnight voice at noon- 
day, 'giving them the hour, and exhort- 
ing them of the departure of time with a 


bounce at their doors. While I was full 


of this novelty, I went into a friend's 
houſe, and told him how I was diverted 
with 'their whimſical monitor and his 
equipage. My friend gave me the hiſ- 
tory ; and interrupted my commendation 
of the man, by telling me the livelihood 
of theſe two animals 1s purchaſed rather 
by the good parts of the gooſe than of 
the leader; for it ſeems the peripatetic 
who walked before her was a watchman 
in that neighbourhood; and the gooſe of 
herſelf, by trequently hearing his tone,out 
of her ſs vigilance, not only ob- 


_ ſerved, but anſwered it very regularly 


from time to time. The watchman was 
ſo affected with it, that he 20s a her, 
and has taken her in partner, only alter- 
ing their hours of duty from night to day. 
he town has come into it, and they 
live very comfortably. This is the mat- 
ter of fact: now I deſire you, who are 2 
profound philoſopher, to conſider this al- 
iance of inſtin& and reaſon. y ſpe · 
culation may turn very natu upe 
the force the ge pal of 5 
may have upon the ſpirits of ſuch as, 
like this watchman, may be very near 
the ſtandard of geeſe. And you may 
add to this practical obſervation, how in 
all ages and times the world has been car- 
ried away by odd unaccountable things, 
which one would think would paſs upon 
no creature which had reaſon; and, un- 
r 
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euer into the manner and methoil of 


ith their ; 
through thick und thin, for thy 1 


| not what, they know not wh : 


All which is humble 
ial wildom, by, Sir, your 
1 


— Micuazs Ganven: 


Mn. ee le 
1 Have for ſeveral years ye 
care the' government 
young ladies, which truſt I have endea- 
voured to dif with due regard to 
their ſeveral capacities and fortunes; 1 
have left 
JIG f _ r — 
min accompan a graceful: 
coming mien, and have made them pretty 


much acquainted with the houſhold part 


of family affairs ; but full I find there is 
ſomething very much wanting'in the air 
of my ladies, different W. what L ob- 


ſerve — that are eſteemed your ſine- 


bred women. Now, Sir, I muſt own to 
you, I never ſuffered my girls to learn 


to dance; but fince I Marra ROS 


courſe of dancing, here 

ſeribed the beau and . ale . is. 4 
motion, Ion myſelf your con- 

vert, and reſolve for the future to give 

my young ladies that accompliſhment. 


But 2 imparting my deſign to their 


have been made very uneaſ: 


4 SY time, becauſe foveral of them 


= nA baer 8HOULD FLY, 18 80. xnovn 0 
e e nee, A Anden 3s 5 


ol was che mokher of poetry, 
and ſtill produces among the moſt 


ignorant and barbarous, a thouſand'inia- 
| dikreſſes and poetical 1 0 
t makes a footman talk like Oroon- 
dates, and converts a brutal ruſtic into 
* . ſwuin. The moſt ordinary 
beian or mechanic in love, - bleeds and 


undone: to imprint in 


to make m ſcholars i in th 
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There was Colonel Ja lady, ace | 
lonel of the trainbands, that has à great 
intereſt in her pariſh; the recommend, 


Mr. Trot for the epretieſtmaſte ntovens | 


that no man teaches a Jig like him, that 

ſhe has ſeen him riſe fix "or oren.cipen | 
her with the greateſt eaſe i 

able, and that his ſcholars twiſt th 


more ways than the ſcholars, of 3 


ca yrs td dr my 


ſer in town: beſides there is am _ 
Prim, an alderman's lady, recommends 
9 Nera. but ſhe d- 
Fes not o family, a 
ere amet man in his 270 
very ſoft air be has in 
he gives them a particular behaviour oo: 
a 5 —— their ſn 
or flirt a fan, 
how — es to the beſt 3 
tage, either for fat or lean, long or or oval 
faces: for my lady ſays there is more in 
theſe things than the world imagines. 
But I muſt confeſs' the major part of 
thoſe I am concerned with, leave it to 
me. I deſire therefore, according tothe 


| Incloſed direction, you would ſend your 


ndent who has writ to yu on 


that ſubject to my houſe. If proper ap- 
plication this way can gi e 
new charms, and make . . 
the countenance, I ſhall ſt 


tures and limbs bear — Pet a 
ful I have been in the other parts | 
education. I am, Sir, your ie ol hum 


oo ſervant, - 
Neu, e Tp 
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birth * phraſe which n 


3 — from the high 
. eee 


3 


jog e pur, we le we e | 
eaths, 


taphorical Heroes and heroines, 
_ ſquires, and damſels, are all 
of in a dying condition. There 

of mortality in our mo- 
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faints, . u. . Kill by an get 
| parts, to deſeribe the execution which is | * ee thr ri whe off 
tha ent t u 0 front in Prury 
ſex 9 that deſtroy with their Lies © 
eyes; but I think Mr. Cowley has with Sir Chriſtopher Crazy „Bart. "hurt by 
e dee of thought compared a e | 
beautiful woman to a porcupine, that  Sylvius, ſhot through th ſticks of a 
ſends an arrow from every part. fun at St. James's church. 
3 I have often thought, that there is no Damon, 5 
way ſo eſfectual for the cure of this diamond necklace 
5 wn inſirmity, as a man's reflectin Thomas Truſty, Francis 
c n the motives that it. When William! "Meanwell, - Edward Calle 
paſſion proceeds the ſenſe of Efqrs, ſtandin —— EAR fron 
virtue or in the the ſame time b an ogle of the widow 
— I wo Og 8 Den Ru A nds tread 
2 t if a man | om Rattle, c to u 
| ere nar; complaints .of wounds and a lady's tail as he came out of the ply. 
from ſome little affectations houſe, ſhe turned full 9% him, and 
of coquetry, Wee eee laid him dead upon the {| | be 
2 2 lo 3 7 1 3 Taſtewell oo 2 * 
| Sag ry e cauſe Queen's box in the third act of The 
of . may be ſufficient to „ do the Jubilee. | 
effect the Cure of it. a Samuel Felt, haberdaſher, ded 
It is.in this view: that 1 have locked in bis walks to Illington, by Mrs. Su- 
over the ſeveral bundles of letters which ſanna G 


: Tha have received from dying people, and 
compoſed out-of them the following bill 
of mortality, which I ſhalt lay before 
my reader without any farther preface, 
a Hoy mers that it ma vs uſeful. to him 


er thoſe 2 places Where 
W iy, mo 


. danger, and, thoſe fatal - 
- arts. which are made uſe of to deſtroy - cheek 
| the heedleſs and unwary. 2 


the ind of September. 
Thirfis, ſhot from a caſement in Pie 
cagilly. © 


' Lyſander, ſlain at be d- | 


2 e ico ſhe was clambering 


R, F. I's: W. 8, I, M, P. &e... put 
to death inthe laſt-birth-day maſſacre. 
Roger Blinko, cut off in the twenty - 
firſt rear of his age by a white-waſh. 
*Muſidorus, flain by an arrow that 
1 a 32 in Belinda's left 


nf 1 with 
e ſhe: had dropped on 
200 Ve der it, and took away 

with. a curtſy. 
J Goſſelin, having receiveda ſlight 
hurt from a pair 'of blue eyes, as he was 


T. 8. wounded by Zelinda's ſcarlet making his cleape was, diſpatched by a 


| Rocking, as the was out of a mile. | 
| ES Strephon, killed 17 Clarinda as ſhe 


Will Simple, finitten at the ws. looked down into the wi. 
tte glance of an eye that was _ "Charles Careleſs, ſhot flying by a gi 
dne Who ſtood by him. of fifteen, who une rf ce poppe : 


Tho. 2 loſt his life at a ball. 
Tim. Tattle, killed by -the Hp, of 5 : 50 
fan on his left ſhoulder 


; han upon him out of a coach 
3 aged threeſcore and 
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r into future ——. the hard 
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A Branch oe 
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in n ye mountains, and valleys. ike TS 
 Withiheads declin'd, yo cedars, homage - 1 „ „ 
Be ve rocks, ye rapid floods * B 


The sawicus comes ancient „ „ 
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1, 7+ Sees lilies * , and ſudden verdure riſe, 


— 60. ver. To Riſe, crown'd with lig 


; Cap. 50. ver. 6. And heap” withp 


_ "Tis he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall dar, 
And bid new muſic 1 th* unfoldi . 
| The enn Gull ings th6 ive bis pers 7 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe z : 
No ſigh; no murmur the wide world ſhall hear 
From 6v'ry face he wipes off ey ry tear, 


op. 2 y . 3. In adamantine chains ſhall Death be bound, Th IT „ 
And Hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal t. 7 
; Opus ELLE 11. As e 17 8 77 fleecy W 


| and t pure ES +; 
oh Ros gt the wand ring ſheep directs, 
ay o erſees them, and by niglit protects, 
5 tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, TG 
Feeds from his! and in his boſom warms : 
Mankind ſhall thus his 8 care engage | 


| G 9. ver. 6. The pfotnis d Father of the future 


Cap. 2. ver. 4. No more ſhall nation Gee nation IG; 
Hes Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor Relds with gleaming ſteel be cover d oer, 
The brazen trumpets kindle ee e, 
But uſeleſs lances into erben fv all bend; 7 5 „ 
And'the broad falchion in a plow-hate en. 


Cap. 65. ver. Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyful ſon 


21,22 Shall finiſh what his ſhoit-liv'd Fre b. 
Their vines a ſhadow to cher race Bf ie 
And the ſame hand that fow'd ſhallreap the = 
Cap. 35. ver. The ſwain in barxen deſerts with pe 
And ſtarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear WY Ws 
1 Bae e 9 
5 On rifted rocks; the dragon's fate abedes, 
3 ED II green reed treinbles, = ng mms nols. 
41 19. Waſte fand 8, once perplex'” Pn 
| I 55. The ſpi ef 1 wie box adorh : 
"vers t. 190 leaf $ ſhrubs the et 
And od'rous myrtle tothe noilom ed. 


| Cap. 11. ver. 6, The lambs with wolves Hall graze the verdant mandy 


7; $ And boys in flow'ry Bands the tiger lead; © 
| The fa and lion at ina Thall SY : 
efs ſerpents E Pigrin's 
The Miling infant in his Rand fhall take 
The creſted bafilifk and ſpeckled make; Bo 
Pleas'd, the green ſuſtre of the feales f | 
And with their forky ton er peine We. 


3 Reno ptrtre hu te hf 2852 


- Cap. 60. ver. 4 See, a long race thy ſpae tous courts adorn; 


See future ſons and dJavghiters yet utibork _ 
In crouding ranks e ee 
e Demanding life, inpatient for the ſfkies! 
Cap. 60. ver. 3. See bard'ravs nations æt thy gutes attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy tem — ON „ 
See thy bright Altars eden with pon aps, 3 
Saesh rings! ck 


. For thee Idume's 725 foreſts — 


But 
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and Cap. 54. 
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N natured poſition- which | 
ſometimes maintained in the ſchools, 
and is compriſed in an old Latin verſe, 
namely, that a man's knowledge is 
5 what he knows to any 
There is certainly no more ſenſible plea- 
ure to à good-natured/man, than if he 
can by any means gratify or inform the 
mind of another. I might add, that 
this virtue naturally carries it's own 
reward along with it, ſince it is almoſt 
impoſſible it ſhould be exerciſed without 
the ent of the per ſon who prac- 
tiſes it. The reading of books, and 


the daily occurrences of life, are conti- | 5 
reſt of mankind in knowledge than in 


Feu de, Präg, Kay er great 


nually furniſhing us with matter for 
thought and reflection. It is extremely 
natural for us to defire to ſee fuch our 


thonghts put into the dreſs of words, 


vi chout which indeed we can fcarce have 


u clear and diftin& idea of them our- 


ſelves : when they are thus cloathed ih 
expreſſions, nothing ſo truly ſhews us 
whether they are juſt or falſe, as thoſe 
effects which 
of others. | 


I I am apt to fatter myſelf, that in the : 


. courſe of theſe my ſpeculations,” I have of ſo much weight 


treated of ſeveral fubjetts, and laidfown 
many ſuch rules for the conduct of a 
man's life, which my readers were either 
wholly ignorant of before, or which at 
leaſt thoſe few, who were acquainted 
with them, looked upon as ſo many ſe- 
crets they have found aut for the con- 


dr of themſelves, but were wre obſcurity for ax 
 ** - ., "which however Mr, Cowley is fo of. 
Fendefl, that writing to one of his friends 
Vous ſays he, tell m 
do not know whether Perſius | 
' good poet dr no, becauſe you cannot 


never to have made public. 
| ip this opi- 


wo 11 
: 


I am the more confirmed | 
nion from m having received ſeveral 


letters, wherein I am cenſured for hav- 


ing proſtituted Learning to the embraces 


any one beſides.” 


they produce in the minds 


great 


. Pn. SAT. 1. v. 27. 


2 to the eyes of ey der. 
irit which appears in 
the letters of theſe my correſpondents is 
the leſs furprifing, as it has ſhewn itſelf 

in all ages: there is ſtill exant an epiſtle 
written by Alexander the Great to his 
tutor Ariſtotle, upon that philoſopher's 
publithing ſome part of his writings ; in 
which the prince complains of his hav- 
ing made known to all the world thoſe 


fecrets in ane, eee, he had before 


communicated to him in private lectures; 
concluding, That he had rather excel the 


learning, and Counteſs of Aranda, was 
in like manner angry with the famous 
Gratian, upon his publiſhing his treatiſe . 
of the Diſcreto; wherein ſhe fancied that 
he had laid open thoſe maxims to com- 
mon readers, which ought only to have 
been reſerved for the knowledge of the 
Theſe objections are thought eee | 
that they often de- 
fend the above-mentioned, authors, by 
affirming they haye affected ſuch an ob. 


ſcurity in their ſtile and manner of writ. 


ing, that though every one may read 
help works, tre will be but very few 


vvrho can comprehend their meaning. 


Perſius, the Latin ſatiriſt, affected 
obſcurity for another reaſen; with 


a be a 
under ſtand 


Pr . 


.: 


9 — 


3 = 


— — 
— we os 


P — — — — 


Ar 


— 
5 . 
ſo 


tao 


2 
© underſtand him; for which very rea- 


terms and they 
may be ſtill more abſtruſe, to write _ 


ns it is at. preſent practiſed by many 


periods, and leaving the curious reader 
to find the meaning of them. | 


mankind to | 
reputation many have acquired by con- 


6: ſon I affirm that he is not fo.* 
However, this art of writing unintel- 
ligibly has been very much improved, 


aud followed by ſeveral of the moderns, * 
of finding ſome hidden treaſure, ſoon 


who _— the general inclination of 
ive into a ſecret, and the 


cealing their meaning under obſcure 
hraſes, reſolve, that they 


without any meaning at all. This art, 


eminent authors,.conſiſts in throwing ſo 
many words at a venture into different 


The Egyptians, who made uſe. of 


| * to ſignify ſeveral things, 


expre 


a man who confined his Know- 
ledge and diſcoveries. altogether within 


himſelf, by the figure of a dark lanthorn 


cloſed on all ſides, which, though it 


was illuminated within, afforded no 


manner of light or advantage to ſuch as 
ſtood by it. For my own part, as I 
ſhall from time to time communicate to 
the public whatever diſcoveries I Pr 
pen to make, I ſhould much rather b 
compared to an ordinary lamp, which 


conſumes and waſtes itſelf for the benefit 


of every paſſenger... 


4x © 35:4 


Roficruſian ſect, and that his diſciples 
ſtill pretend to new diſcoveries which 
they are never to communicate to the 


* 


f 5 
4 * 
o @ 
. reſt of .mankind, 
” a ” . Ns PS. « 83 
1 * * 
L : - 81 
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© THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1713. 
8 SONY i 


rr character you have in. the 


world of being the lady's philoſo- 


pher, and the pretty advice I have ſeen 


you give to ot 


THE SPECTATOR, - 


vantage from thediſcovery © 


tice of it, and thor | 

of fo 2 married; which I did not take muc 
in your papers, make 

me addreſs myſelf to Toa in this : upt 

manner, and to deſire your opinion what 

F 


A certain perſon having oceaſion te 
dig ſomewhat deep in the ground, where 
this philoſopher lay interred, met with 
a ſmall door, having a wall on each 
ſide of it. A ust and the . 0 


rom him to force open the door. 

e was immediately ſurpriſed by a ſud- 
den blaze of light, and diſcovered a very 
fair vault: at the upper end of it was a 
ſtatue of a man in armour fitting by a 
table, and leaning on his left-arm. He 
held a truncheon in his right-hand, and 
had a lamp burning before him. The 


man had no ſooner ſet one foot within 


the vault, than the ſtatue erecting itſelf 


from it's. leaning. poſture, ſtood bolt 
upright; and upon the fellow 's advanc- 


ing another ſtep, lifted up the trunchen 
in his right-band. . The man ſtill ven- 

tured a third ſtep, when the ſtatue with 
a furious blow broke the lamp into a 
thouſand pieces, and left his gueſt in a 
fudden darkness. 
Upon the report of this adventure, 
the country far ſoon came with lights 
to the ſepulehre, and diſcovered that 
the ſtatue, which was made of braſs, 


was nothing moxe than a piece of clock - 
work; that the floor of the vault was 


all looſe, and underlaid with ſeveral 
{prings, which, upon any man's enter- 


8s naturally produced that which had 


wk oficrucius, ſay his diſciples, made 


uſe of this method, to ſhew the world 


that he had re- invented the ever-burn- 
ing oops of the ancients, . though. he 
was reſolved no one ſhould reap any ad- 


4; 


g Y 


_ WITH PATIENCE BEAR A RIVAL IN THY LOVE, 


T have lately had a pation ntlem: u that 1 | 
thought cone retenſions to me, inſo- 


much that molt of my friends took no- 
t we were 

pains to undeceive them, and eſpecially 
a young gentlewoman of my particular 
acquaintance which was then in the 


country, She coming to town, and 


Min ver e eat, ſhe gave 
- herſelf the liberty of taking me to taſk 
concerning it: 
we were not married, but I did not 
know what might be the event. She 
ſoon got acquainted with the gentleman, 
and was pleaſed to take upon her to ex- 
amine him about it. Now whether a 
new face had made a greater conqueſt 
than the old, I will leave you to 8 
but I am informed that he utterly de- 
nied all pretenſions to courtſhip, but 


withal profeſſed a ſincere friendſhip for 


me; but whether marriages are pro- 
poſed by way of friendſhip or not, is 
what I defire to know, and what I may 
really call a lover. There are ſo many 
who talk in a language fit only for that 
character, and yet guard themſelves 
againſt ſpeaking in direct terms to the 


pus that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh agraeab 
door laſt Thurſday by a clean freſh-co- 
loured 


ween eburtſhip and converſation. I 
hope you will do me juſtice both upon 
my lover and my friend, if they pro- 


yoke me further: in the mean time 1 
earry it with ſo equal a behaviour, that 
the nymph and the ſwain too are min 7 

now 


xt a loſs; each believes I, who 


them both well, think myſelf revenged 
in their love to one another, which cre- .. 
ates an irreconcilable jealouſy. If all 
comes right again, you ſhall hear fur-" 


ther fre 


from, Sir, your moſt obedient ſer- 
vant, Js 1 e 


. APRIL 23, 1712. 
ns that 


MI. To r rA rox, 


V OUR obſervations. on. DE 


have behaved - themſelves irreve- 


rently at church, I doubt not have had 
a good effect on ſome that have read 


them: but there is another fault which 


bas hitherto eſcaped your notice, I mean 


of ſuch, perſons as are very zealous and ..., #1 
CON 

— hou 
with my baſket under my arm, a Jew 
of co nformed, 
takes half a dozen oranges of me, and 
at the ſame time ſlides a guinea into my 
hand; I made him a curtſy, and went 
my way: he followed me, and finding 


punctual to perform an ejaculation that 
18 a preparatory to the ſervice of the 
church, and yet neglect to join in the 
ſervice itſelf. There is an inſtance of 
this in a friend of. Will Honeycomb's, 
who fits oppolite to me: he ſeldom 


comes in until the prayers are about half 


over, and when he has- entered his ſeat, 


(inſtead of joining with the congrega- 


8 he devoutly holds his hat before 
bows to all his uaintance, fits down 
takes a pinch of Huf, if it be evening 
mining time in ing the 


{ 


Tux SPECTATOR. 
| gregation, Nec, Sir, what T would 
ingenuouſly told her 


ended in a | 
-milk-maid enjoys her vanity as equi 


e for three or four moments, then i 5 | 
intent but to pure perſon for 
hour. Did you ſo, Sir?“ fays I; 


con- ; 


* 
* *; 2 
5 
— - 


defire, is, that you will-animadvert a 
little on this gentleman's practice. In 
my opinion, this gentleman's devotion, 
cap- in- hand, is only ee, ge nene 
the cuſtom of the place, no 
farther than a little eceleſiaſtical good - 
breeding. If you will not pretend to 

tell us the motives that bring ſuch 
triflers to ſolemn aſſemblies, yet let me 


deſire that you will give this letter a 
| rags in your paper, and I ſhall remain, 
ir, your oblired honable ſervant, _ -- 


J. 8. 


* 8 


Mx. 8PECTATOR, .' MAY THE sch. 
T HE converſation at a club, of which 
I am a member, laſt night falling 
upon vanity and the defixe of being ad- 
mired, px me in mind of relating how 
y I was entertained; at my own 


oured girl, under the moſt elegant and 
the beſt furniſhed milk-pail I had ever 
obſerved. I was glad of ſuch an op- 
portunity of ſeeing the behaviour of a 
coquet in low life, and how ſhe received 
the extraordinary notice that was taken 
of ber; which I found had affected 


every muſcle of her face in the ſame 


manner as it does the feature of a firſt- 


rate toaſt at a play, or in an aſſembly. 
This hint of mine made the diſcourſe 
turn upon the ſenſe of pleaſure; which 


general reſolution, that the 


ſitely as the woman of quality. I think 
it would not be an N ſubject for 
you to examine, this frailty, and trace 


it to all conditions of life; which is re- 
ahon of 


commended to you as an occ 
obliging many of your readers, among 


the reſt, your moſt humble ſervant, 


Ta | Tn harg W . 
NG laſt week into a coffee- 
e not far from the Exchange 


erable note, as I am informed, 


I was going about my buſineſs, he came 
p with me, and told me plainly, that 

inea with no other 
Jas my perſon for an 


gave me the 


it me then to make me 


you gave 8 Pb We | 
© b WIe 3 I will keep it to make me 


© honeſt. 


* 


0 Tur SPECTATOR: 
© © honeſt. \Howevix, net to be. inthe 


6 leaſt ungrateful, E promiſe you I will 


© lay it cut in a couple of rin and 


<-wear them for your ſake. I am ſo 


Juſt, Sir, beſides, 20 n give ovary body 


that aſks how I came by my rings this 
account of my benefactor ; but to fave 
me the trouble of telling my tale over 
and over again, I humbly beg the fa · 

vour of you ſo to tell it once for all, and 
extremely oblige your humble 


K | | BETTY LEMON, 
MAY 12, 1712. 1 | 
: 418, ST. BRIDE'S, MAY 156, 1712. 
T is a deer to me, 
and I will be no leſs fatis= + 
1 to you t 1 have I 


fifty girls, as before of fift 


2 a 


of the pariſh of St. 
33 4 raiſed a a. »lchool of 
8. * 
were ſo kind to recom Gin bone 
the charitable-world, oe the __ - 
hope you will.do them the ſame favour 
in Friday's Spectator for Sunday next, 


when they are to appear with their hum- 
- ble airs at the pariſh church of St. Bride's, 


Sir, the mention of this may poſſibly be 


ſerviceable to the children; and ſure no 


one will omit à good n e 


with no expence. 
: 1 am, Sir, 45 1 
. very humble X EIN 
1 5 17 5 e . e 4 
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0 Annan MEMENTO REBUS IN ARDUTS _ 
| SERVARE MENTEMy NON $ECUS IN BONIS | 
AR INSOLENTI TEMPERATAM . 


LETITIA MDBITVAE 005 T >, | 8 
; k HT Hon. 95. 111. Lo Its v. te 


52 can, MY d 000, AND 8xkENE, 


1 HOWEVER FORTUNE: CHANGE THE: SCENEY | 
2 2 2 IN THT MOST: DEJECTED GTATE,. | _ 


enk Mor UNDERNEATH THE WEIGHT © 
NOR-YET WHEN'HAPPY DAYS 'BEGINg 

An THE FULL TIDE.COMES ROLLING INg 

LET: A FIERCE, UNRULY r ð -' Sy 
THE Tr GET or THY MIND DESTROY. - 


qu Haw TI el „ 


to mirth. be latter I conſider as 
un act, the former as an habit of the 
mind. Mirth is ſhort and br 
'chearfulneſs fixed and p anent. Thoſe 
are often raiſed into the teſt tranſ- 
ports of mirth, who are ſubje& to — 


8 


ladneſs, prevents us from falling into very 
4 t "thoſe who are looked upon as the greateſt 


depths of ſorrow. Mirth is ke a 
| aſh of lightning, that breaks through 
a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a 
_Poment;;*chearfulneſs keeps up a kind 
'of day-light in the mind, ' and fills It 
with a fteady and perpetual ſerenit y. 

Men of auſtere principles lock upon 
wmirth as too wanton and diffolute for a 


_ Ss Og, and as filled with a 


mph and inſolence of heart 


that i inc cept ran ea 


Ns) je 
does not give the mind ſuch an exquiſite 


AN n. 


every moment cchaenes the greateſt 


dangers. Writers of this complexion 


have obſerved, that the ſacred. Perſon 
pattern of perfection 8 


who was the 
yas never ſeen to laugh, 
Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable to 
any of * it4s of a ſerious 
It ſed nature; it does not throw 
the ind into-a condition. improper for 
the preſent ſtate of | humanity, and is 
conſpicuous in the characters of 


-philoſophers among the heathens, as 
Well as among who have been . 


ſervedly efteemed as ſaints and holy men 


among Chriſtians. 1 

If we conſider chearfulnef ** three 
d to ourſelves, to thoſe 
z and te the great Au- 
Kader our — will not u little re- 
commend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. 
The man eee 3 — 


a 8 rann 


-F ..o+ {toe we : 


 EZESgESPTSRonscoo= 
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Tag. SPECTATOR, 


kent tüm 6k minds doors <a 


his thoughts, but a 
| the powers: and e mal fl : his 
ination is always clear, and his 


gment undiſturbed 5 his temper is 
| — and unruffled, wikethes - in action 


or in ſalitude. He comes with a- reliſh 
to all thoſe which nature has pro- 
vided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of 
the creation which are poured about 
him, and does not feel the full ke 
ot thoſe accidental evils which may 

fal him. 


F bim in c er to Tu 


| perſons whem he converſes with, it na- 

turally- produces love and geod-will to- 
wards him. A chearful mind is not 
ſed to be affable and obliging, 


only di 
s the ſame good humour in thoſe 


but rai 


who come within it's influence. 'A.- 
man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not 
know why, with the chearfulneſs of his 


companion: it is like a ſudden ſunſhine 


that awakens a ſecret delight in the they 
mind, without her attending to it. The | fot 


heart rejoices of it's own accord, _ 


naturally flows out into friendſhi ; 
. has 


tees towards the perſon 
f kindly an effect upon 5 


When I conſider this chearful ſtate of 


mind in it's third relation, I cannot but 
look upon it as a conſtant habitual gra- 


titude to the great Author of nature. 


An 2 chearfulneſs is wy LI licit 
Ee thankſg I to P 
ba n e + 425 It 1 4 kind 
of ee ae in the ſtate wherein we 
laced, and a ſecret ap 
the ivine Willi in his 2 towards 
man. 


Tho are but two things, which, in 
my opinion, can reaſonably de | 

of this chearfulneſs of heart. "he "ir 
of thele is the ſenſe of A man 
who lives in a ſtate of vice and impeni- 


tence, can have no title to that evenneſs a 


and tranquillity of mind which is the 
health of 0 0 ſoul, and the natural effect 
of virtue and innocence. Chearfulneſs 
in an ill man deſerves a bn 

than lay can furniſh us with, 
is e, degrees beyond what we com- 

monly call folly or madneſs. 

Atheiſm, by: wh. I mean a ditbe- 
Being, 


lief of a Supreme 
weniger 2 future ſtate, under whatſo- 


ever titles it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe | 


very reaſonab ee eprive à man of this 
rbearfulneſs of tem L 2 
thing de Pads To 


robation of 


7 
7 FI 


and conſe- kd 


+. 


367. . 


five. to human nature in the proipebt of 


1 — that I cannot but wonder 


with many excellent writers; how it is 


poſſible for 4 man to outliye the expec- 


tation of it. For my on part, I think 
the being of a God is ſo little to be 
doubted, that it is almoſt the only truth 
we are ſure of, and ſuch à trutii as we 
meet with in every object; in every d . 
currence, and in every thought. If we 
look into the characters of this tribe of 


infidels, wegeneraly find they are made 
| up of pride, f 


3 and cavil: it is in 
deed no er, that men; who are 
— 6-4 to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to 
the reſt of the world; and how is it poſ- | 
= 3 8 un- 
y it » 18 in e 
moment- of loſing his — 
and dropping into nothing? 
The vicious man and atheiſt have 
no. pretence to chearfulneſs; 
and would act unreaſonably, ſhould 
endeavour after it. It is fn? (noma 


any one to live in- humour, 

and enjoy his preſent =o ons who is 
ap ve either of torment or of an- 
y ww i 5 of le, or of not 


at al 
EE having mentioned theſe two. 
got principles, which are. deftruftive 
f chearfulneſs in their own nature, as 
well an in right reaſon, I cannot think 


of any other that ought to. baniſh this 


teniper from à virtuous mind. 
Fa Nd fickneſs, ſhame. and reproach, 
Dn and old age, nay death itſelf, 
ings, the ſhortuefs of their dura« 
advantage we may reap: 


228 
o not de erve the name of 


toſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe 
7 which he is ſure will OREN 


_ two. 5 

ee e in the conſide- 75 
ration of 3 and of that 

ing on a ndences 

f he looks into. himſelf, 8 bur 

rejoice in that exiſtence, which is ſo late - 

beſtowed upon him; and 7 after - 
ions of ages, ng ſtill newy and 

in it's beginning. How many ſelf» | 

gratulations naturally ariſe in tho 


con 


mind, when it reflects on this it't en- 


n e . | 


ry 
7 58 >” 


of thoſe improveable faculties, which in 


a a few years, and even at it's firſt ſetting 


out, have made ſo conſiderable a pro- 
greſs, and which will be ſtill receiving 
quently an increaſe of oy {2 The 
conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a 
N diffuſion. of joy through the 
1 of a virtuous man, and makes him 
log upon himſelf every moment as more 
- than he knows how to conceive. 


The ſecond fource of chearfulneſs ta 


23 good mind, is it's conſideration of 


E and in wham, thaugh we he- 
ald him ag yet hut in the firſt faint diſ- 
cgxeries of his perfections, we ſet every 


thing that we can Inge : ing gate | 
every w re upheld E goodneia, | 
ſurrounded with an immenſity of love 


whoſe ne 
make gout 


5 | „ 
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a Being, whoſe power (qualifies him to 
make us IONS infinity of means, 
s and truth engage him to 

y who. defire it of him, 

and whoſe unchangeableneſs will fecure 
us in this happineſs to all eternity. - 
Such conſiderations, which every one 


ee er 1x cher iſli in his thoughts 
will bani rs 1 all that ſecret — 


neſs of heart which unthinking men are 


ſubje& to when they lie under no real 
affliction; all that anguiſh which we may 
feel from any evil that actually oppreſſes 
us; to which I may likewiſe >; 

little cracklings of mirth and folly, that 
are apter to betray virtue than ſupport 
it; aud eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even and 
chearful temper, 
to aurſelves, to thoſe with whom we 


ceonverſe, and to him whom: we were 


made to pleaſe. | 
* l 3 4 1 
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THE ACCUSED CONFESSES HIS GUILT. 


10 tinot to have negledted a feq 
I of 11 ondents fo 
as T have; but I dare fay I have 


2 
vel 


him time to add practice to profeffion. 


He fent me ſome time 4850 à bottle or 
1 dae een aer — . 8 th 
oft a eman who had b penny- 
Ava iſed him of an bh rior 


in his conduct. My correſpondent re- 


ceived the obligation from an unknown 


hand with the candour which is natural 


to an 5 "us mind; and promiſes a 


behaviour in that point for the 


contrary 
future: he will offend his monitor with 


no more errors of that kind, but thanks 
him for his benevolence. 8 ank 
carriage makes me reflect upon the ami- 
able atonement a man — 2 in an in- 
genuous ackno ment of à fault: 
all fuch miſcarriages as fo from inad- 
vertency are more than repaid by it; for 
reaſon, though not concerned in the in- 
jury, —_— all it's force in the atone- 
ment. He that ſays, he did not deſign 
to diſoblige you in ſuch an action, does 
as much as if he ſhould tell you, that 
though the circumſtance which diſpleaſ- 
_ ed was never in his thoughts, he has that 
reſpett for you, that he is unfatisfied 
until it is Rolly out of yours. Ir muſt 
Sg. - 2 Wt 8 | 


/ 


Nu. 


* L 


be confeffed, that when an acknowledg- 
ment of an offence is made out of poor- 
neſs of fpirit, and not conviction of 
heart, the circumftance is quite different: 
but in the caſe of my correſpondent, 
where both the notite is taken and the 
return male in private, the affair begins 
and ends with the fügheſt grace on each 
fide. To make the acknowledgment of 
a fault in the bigheſt mayner graceful, 
it is lucky when the circumſtances of 


the offender place him above any ill con- 
ſequences from the reſentment of the 


perſon offended, A dauphin of France 
on a review of the army, and a'com- 


frank mand of the king to alter the poſture of 


it by a march of one of the wings, gave 
an improper order to an officer at the 


head of à brigade, who told his high- 
' neſs, he preſumed he had not received 
the laft orders, Which were to move 4 


contrary way, The prince, inſtead of 
taking the admonition which was deli- 
vered in a manner that accounted for 
his error with fafety to his underſtand- 
ing, ſhaked a cane at the officer, and with 
thereturn of opprobriqus language per- 
ſifted in his own orders. The whole mat- 


ter came neceſſarily before the king, who 
lay-his 
1 


commanded” his len, on foot, to ” 
| - ko 


4 » 


thoſe 


as makes us pleaſing 


J — 


r , . . 


2 yn OY mod tw 


right-hand on the gentleman's ſtirrup as 
he ſat on horſeback in fight of the whole 


army, and aſk- bis pardon... When the 


ince touched his ſtirrup, and was go- 
ing to ſpeak, the officer, with an incredi- 


ble agi it 3 threw himſelf on the earthy 


and Kiſſed his feet. | 
The body is very little concerned in 
the pleaſure or ſufferings of ſouls truly 
great; and the reparation, when an ho- 
nour was deſigned this ſoldier, appear- 
ed as much too great to be borne by his 
gratitude, as the injury was intolerable 
to his reſentment. | 


1 When don turn dur thoughts from theſs 


extraordinary occurrences into common 
life, we ſee an ingenuous kind of beha- 
viour not only make up for faults com- 
mitted, but in a manner expiate them in 
the very commiſſion. Thus many _ 
wherein a man has preſſed too far, he 


implicitly excuſes, by owning— This 


© is. a treſpaſs; you'll pardon my con- 
© fidence: I am ſenible I hawe noyre- 
© tenſions to this favour,” and the like. 
But commend: me to thoſe gay fellows 
about town who: are directly impudent, 
and make up for it no otherwiſe than by 
calling themſelves ſuch, and exulting in 
it. But this ſort Oy which 
prompts” a man againſt rules to | 
what he has a — to, is kings 
only when you ſue for another. When 
you are confident in preference of your- 
ſelf to others of merit, every man 
that _ bes eee. ty in 
defence of thoſe qualities, to oppoſe you: 
— — 
the natural conſequence of candour 
when we ſpeak of ourſelves. | 
The Spe. 
gant, often in an tative, and 
often in a ſublime ſtile, with equal 
ſucceſs ; but how would it hurt the re- 
puted author of een eee, that 
of the moſt beautifu pieces under Bis 
title, he is barely the publiſher? There 
is nothing ut what à man really per- 
forms can be an honour to him; what 
he takes more than he ought in the eyt 


of the world; ke loſes in the corwiction 
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his conſciouſneſs, that is, his very ſelf, 
falſhood 


the fortitude of 


exing the morality of 
the thing, let us at this time behold only 


r writes often in an ele- 


before he can rejoice in any 
without inward i tion. . | 
Whd tas not ſeema very criminal at the 


bar, when his counſel and friends have 
done all that they could for fim in vain, 


prevail on the whole aſſembly to pity him, 


and his judge to recommend his caſe to 
the mercy of the throne, without 7 


ing any thing new in his defence, þ 
that he, whom before we wiſhed com. 


victec, became fo out of his own 
mouth, and took upon himſelf all the 
ſhame” and ſorrow we were juſt before 


aring for him? The great oppofition 


pes 
to'this Kind of eandout ariſes from the 


unjuſt idea — have of what 
t. It 


we oallahigh init. Ie is far from great- 
neſs of ſpirit to perfiſt in the wrong in 
any thing, nor is it a diminutionofgreat- 
neſs of ſpirit to have been in the wrong: 


ion is not the attribute of man, 


therefore eee graded by the ac- 
knowledgment of an imperfection: but 
it is the work of little minds to imitate 


oceaſions, by obſtinagy in the wrong. 
This obſtinaey prevails ſo far upon 


them, that they make it extend to the 


defence of faults in their very ſervants. 
It would: ſwell this paper a 
length, ſhould I inſert all the quarrels 
debates which are now on foot in 
this town; where one party 
caſes both, is ſenſible of being on the 
faulty fide, and have not ſpirit enough to 
acknowledge its Among the ladies the 
caſe is very common; for there are very 


few of them who know” that it is ta 
maintain a true and high ſpirit, to throw - 


away from it all whichitfelf diſapproves, 


and to ſcorn ſo pitiful a ſſrame, as that 
which difables the heart from acquiring 
a liberality of affections and ſentiment: 


The candid mind, by acknowledging 


and di 8g it's faults, has reaſon 
and truth for the foundation of all it's 
ons and deſires, and conſequently” 


s happy. and ſimple; the diſingenuou 
ſir, By wo act pt 9 


ed error, is entangled with an after- 
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A Aktas in my chariber ber, and 
thinking on a ſubject for my 


next SpeRatar, I heard twa ar three ir- 
regular bounces. at my landlady's door, 


and upon the opening of it, a loud chear- 
ful voice inquiring whether the philoſo-- 


pher was at home. The child who went 


to the door anſwered very innocently, 


hat he did not lodge there. I imme- 
iately recollected that it was my = 


friend Sir Roger's voice; and that 


promĩſed to go with him on the water 
to Spring Garden, in caſe it proved a 
good evening. The knight put me in 


mind of my promiſe from the bottom of 


the ſtair-caſe, but told me that if I was 


| ſpeculating he would ſtay below until I 


had done. Upon my coming down, I 
found all the children of the family got 
about my old friend, and my landlady 
herſelf, who is a notable prating goſſip, 
engaged in a conference with him; be. 


ing IRR pleaſed with his ſtroking. 
E 


her little boy upon the head, and bid- 


ding him be a good child and mind his 
W 


Mie were no ſooner come to the Tem- 


ple Stairs, but we were ſurrounded with 
a crowd of watermen, offering us their 


feſpectivę ſervices. Sir Roger, after hav- 
1g looked about him very attentively, 
ſpl one with a wooden-leg, and.imme- 


Jiately gaye him orders to get his boat 


ready. As we were walking towards it 
. 1 know, ſays Sir Roger, 


I neyer make uſe of any body to row 
me, that has not eĩther loſt a leg or an 


I would rather bate him a few 


arm, 


ſtrokes of his oar, than not employ an 
& honeſt man that has been wounded in 


* the gucen's ſeryice. If I was a lord 


© ora biſhop, and ept a barge, I would | 


© not put a fellow in my livery that had 
not a wooden leg. 

My old friend, after having - ſeated 
himſelf, and trimmed the boat with his 
coachman, who being a very ſober man, 
always ſerves for ballaſt on. theſe occa- 

ns, we made the beſt pf our way for 
Vauxhall. Sir Roger obliged the wa- 


terman to giye us the hiſtory of his right 


' we'took care of our 


water; but to the knight's 
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| A BEAUTEOUS GARDEN, BUT BY VICE Ain TAIN'D. 


legs md hearing that he hid it it at 
La Hogue, with many particulars which 
paſſed in that glorious action, the knight 


in the triumph of his heart made ſeveral 


reflections on the greatneſs of the Britiſh 
nation; as, that one Engliſhman could 


beat three Frenchmen ; that we could 


never be in d r of ſo long as 
12 — rl that —— 
Thames was the nobleſt river in Eu- 


rope; that London Bridge was a greater 


piece of work than any of the ſeven 
wonders of the world; with many other 
honeſt prejudices which naturally cleave 
to the heart of a true Engliſhman. 
After ſome ſhort pauſe, the old knight 
turning about his head twice or thrice, 
to take a ſurvey of this great metropolis, 
bid me obſerve how thick the city was 
ſet with churches, and that there was 
ſcarce à ſingle ſteeple on this ſide Tem- 
ple Bar. A moſt heatheniſh ſight! 
ys Sir Roger: there is no religion at 
this end of the town. The 
© churches will very much mend the 
« proſpe&t; but church- work is flow, 
© church-work is flow!' ' | 
I do not remember I have any where 
mentioned, in Sir Roger's character, his 


_ cuſtom of ſaluting every body that paſſes 


by him with a good · morrow, or a good- 
night. This che old man does out of 
the overflowings of his humanity, though 
at the ſame time it renders him ſo po- 
pular among all his country neighbours, 
that it is thought to have gone a good 
way in making him once ar twice knight 
of the ſhire. He cannot forbear this exer- 
ciſe of benevolence even in town, when 


he meets with any one in his morning 
or evening walk. It broke from him to 


ſeveral boats that paſſed hy us upon the 
great ſe, 
as he gave the good-night to two or three 
young fellows a little before our land- 
ing, one of them, inſtead of returning 
the civility, aſked us, what queer old 
Put we had in the boat, and whether 
he was not aſhamed to goa 3 
his years; with a great deal of the lik 

Thames · ribaldry. Sir Roger ome . 


che fragran 


© of then 
dee 


pre make ſuch vagrants 
her majeſty's ſubjects were no more to 


» told 


vu srterkrox. 
< er ed but at length aſ- 


ſtracy, told _ 
he were a Middleſex? ſtice, 


be abuſed by water than by land. 
We were now arrived at 


g Gar- 
den, which is exquiſitely a Spin at this 


time of the When I confidered 


grancy 
the trees, and the looſe tribe of people 


paradiſe. "Sir Roger 


ingales. s You muſt unde 
the knight, there is nothing in the 


< world that pleaſes 'a man in love 40 
© much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. 
_ _ © Speftator! themany moon- light nights 

that I have walked by myſelf, and 


thought on the widow by the mulic 


= F 


% 


Gans | 


of the walks and bowers, 
with the chours of birds that ſung upon 


told 


tingale!* He here fetched a 
ligh, 125 was falling into a fit of 
came 95 


„ 

hind him, gave him a gentle | 

the Pane” b and-aſked him if 7 

drink a bottle of mead with her? ws 

the knight being ſtartled at ſo unex | 

ed a familiarity, and diſpleaſed to be in- 
in his thoughts of the widow, 

, ſhe was a wanton and 1 

bid her go about her buſineſs. 


We concluded our walk with a glaſs 8 | 


of Burton- ale, and a ſlice of hung-b 
When we had done eating ourſelves, che 


| Knight called a waiter to him, and bid 
that walked under their ſhades, I could- 
not but look upon the place as a kind 
of Mahometan 
me it put him in mind of a little coppice 
by his houſe in the country, which his 


aplain uſed to call e e | _ 
7 As 


him carry the remainder to the water- 
man that dad but one T perceived 
the fellow ſtared upon him at the odd 
neſs of the meſſage; and was going to 
be ſauey; upon which I ratified the 
knight” s commands with a e 


e weeny: in Gres the garden, 
my old friend th oe himſelf 
as a member of the Ps fog to-animad- 
vert upon the morals of the place, told 
the miſtreſs of the houſe, who fat at the 


2 


bar, that he ſhould be a better cuſtomer 
to her garden, if there were more night-! 


9 e e 1 
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pieces lately come out. 
hop of St. Aſaph has juſt nor publiſh- 
ed ſome at. the preface to which 


Should be enn theres = 26% 
ſhould: I overlook ſome excellent 


ſeems to me to determine a great point. 


He das, like”a/ good man and a 


in oppoſition to all the flatt 
and baſe fubnuſſioer of falſe 3 


| R wo that e Fe ys 


7 : 


My Lord Bi- on 


_ impunity call 


I es it found us as to our civil rights. 


— preſent entertainment ſhall conſiſt 
of a ſentence out of the Poſt-boy, 

= the ſaid preface of the Lord of St. 
Aſaph. I ſhould think it a little odd if 
the author of the 9 ſhould with 
licans for a 
e on the report of the death of the 
retender; and treat Baron Bothmar, 


the 3 of Hanover, in ſuch a man- 


ner 


— 


courage tyraanz, 


772 xxx SPECTATOR-# 
my motto. I muſt 


ner as you ſee in 
own, I think every man in E 


concerned to ſu the ſucceſſion of 


* 


that family. 


PHE - publiſhing a few ſermons 
«whilſt I live, the lateſt of which 
was preached about eight years ſince, 
and the firſt above ſeventeen, will make 


it very natural for people to. enquire into 


| 3 ee eee 
Firſt, from the obſervations I have 


been able to make for theſe many years 


- upon our public affairs, and 
ran rw natural tendency of ſeveral 
inciples and practices, that have of 
: 5 been ſtudiouſly revived, and from 
what has followed thereupon, I could 
not. help both fearing and preſaging, that 
theſe-nations would ſome time or oth&, 
if ever we ſhould have an enterpriſing 
prince upon the throne, of more ambi- 
tion than virtue, juſtice, and' true ho- 
nour, fall into the way of all other na- 
tions, and loſe their liberty. | 
Nor could I help foreſeeing to whoſe 
charge a great deal of this dreadful miſ- 
chiet, whenever it ſhould happen, would 


be laid; whether juſtly or unjuſtly, was 


not my buſineſs to determine; but T 
reſolyed, for my own particular part, to 
deliver myſelf, as well as I could, from 
the reproaches and the curſes of poſterity, 
by publicly declaring to all the world, 


that although, in the conſtant courſe of 


my miniſtry, I have never failed on 
proper occaſions to recommend, urge, 
and inſiſt upon the loving, honouring, 
and-reverencing the prince's perſon, and 
holding it, according to the laws, in. 
eickblo-and ſfhered'; and paying all obe- 
dienceand'ſubmiſſion to the laws, though 
never ſo Hard and inconvenient to pri- 
vate people: yet did I never think my- 
_ RIF at liberty, or authoriſed to tell the 
people, that either Chriſt, St. Peter, or 

: St. Pal or any other holy writer, had 
by any doctrine delivered by them, ſub- 
verted the laws and conſtitutions of the 
country in which they lived, or put them 
in a; worſe condition, with reſpect to 
their civib liberties, than they would 
have been, had they not been Chriſtians. 
Fever: thought it a moſt impious blaſ- 
phemy againſt that holy religion, to fa- 

ther any thing upon it that might en- 


good En 
This character I thought would be 


n or injuſtice 


miſerable. No: people may make them 
ſelves as wretched ad they will, but let 


ard neceſſity, have brought the yoke 
of ſervitude _ a peuple s neck, reli- 
Sion will ſuppl ; 
ſubmiſſive ſpirit under it until they can 
innocently ſhake it off; but certainly 
religion aver 1 + boy's This always 
was, and this at preſent is, my judgment 
of theſe matters: and I wang be tranſ- 
mitted. to poſterity: (for the little ſhare 
of time ſuch names as mine can live) 
under the character of one who loved 
e eee and would be thought a 
gliſhman, as well as a good 


* 
. 


tranſmitted by the - following ſermons, 
which were made for, and preached in 


ivate audience, when I could think 


nothing elſe but doing. my duty on 
the occaſions that were then offered by 
God's providence, without 


for that reaſon I give them now as they 
were then delivered; by which I hope 
to ſatisfy thoſe people who have objected 
a change of principles to me, as if I 
were not now the fame man I formerly 


was. I never had but one opinion of 


' theſe matters; and that I think” is fo 
reaſonable and well-grounded, that I 

believe I can never have any other, 

| | bliſhing 

. theſe ſermons at this time is, that I have 
a mind to do myſelf ſome honour by 


Another , reaſon of my 


doing what honour I could to the me- 


mory of two moſt excellent princes, and 


who have very highly deſerved: at the 
hands of all 
nions, who have any true value for the 


proteſtant 7 and the conſtitution 


of the Engliſh government, of which 


they were the great deliverers and de- 


-fenders, I have lived. to. ſee. their il- 
luſtrious names very rudely handled, 
and the great benefits they did this na- 
tion treated ſlightly and-contemptuoully. 
I have lived to ſee our deliverance from 


arbitrary and popery, traduced 
— — former rthought 
it was their greateſt merit, and made it 


| ou of their boaſt--and glory, to have 


a little hand and ſhare in bringing 
it about; and other, who, without it, 
muſt have lived in eile, poverty, and 


* 


y them wich a patient and. 


manner 
of deſign of making them public; and 


people of theſe domi- 
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il the glorious inſtruments thereof. 
Who could 
ſuch merit? : 
dition of n ed myſelf from the 

number of unthankful people: and as I 
loved and honoured thoſe great princes 
living, and lamented over them when 
dead, fo I would gladly raiſe them up 


a monument of praiſe-as laſting as any 
thing of mine can be; and I chuſe to 
do it at this time, when it is ſo unfa- 
ſhionable a thing to ſpeak honourably of 


the Duke of rs At ons 
printed quickly after, and is now, be- 
cauſe the ſubje& was ſo ſuitable, joined 
to the others. The loſs of that moſt 

"ft : _ 


us, that it could not. have been over- 
2G 22 — had 2 
pleaſed God to have prolonged it the 
uſual ſpace, had ſaved us man _ 
and 


a mis fortune, | 

otherwiſe have ſufficiently deploręd 
The fourth ſerman was preached upon 

2 22 acceſſion to the throne, and 


ce 


of 


7-0 ſuch a requital of 
I have, I own it, an am- 


| camp, the city, 


773. 
© a name and a praiſe among all the 
© people of the earth. Never did ſeven - 
ſuch years N yas over the head 

I 


of any Engliſh monarch, nor cover it 


. with ſo much honour; the crown and 


ſceptre ſeemed to be the queen's leaſt 
ornaments z thoſe other princes wore in 
common with her, and her ee, 
ſonal virtues were the ſame before and 


ſince; but ſuch was the fame of her ad- 


miniſtration of affairs at home, ſuch 4a 
the reputation of her wiſdom and-feli- 
city in chuſing miniſters, and fuch was 
then eſteemed their faithfulneſs and zeal, 
their diligence and erat abilities in exe- 
_—_ her OR A - ſuch a height 
of milita ry di t general 
and her eee the Britith name 
abroad; ſuch was the harmony and con- 
cord betwixt her and her allies, and 
ſuch was the bleſſing of God all 
her counſels and undertakings, that I 
2 2 e me, no 
ce of our's ever was ſo profperous 
— ſucceſsful, ſo beloved, 


and honoured by their ſubjects and their 
friends, nor near ſo formidable to their 


enemies. We were, as all the world 
eee e ways 
that iſed to lead to ſuch a peace, 
as would have anſwered all the pr 


7 of our reli ious queen, the care and vi- 


a moſt able miniftry, 
payments of a willing and obedient 
le, as well as all the glorious toils and 
hazards of the ſoldiery; ven God, for 
our ſins, permitted the ſpirit of diſeord 
to go forth, ee 
the country, (and 

aces ſacred to his ipl) to ſpoil. 

or a time this- iful 2 | 
and give us in it's + 

naw not what Our enemies will tell 

the reſt with pleaſure. It will hecome 
me better to pray to God to reftore us 


to the power of obtaining ſuch a peace, 


as will be to his glory, the fafety, ho- 


nour, and the | of the queen and 
ber dominions, and the general fGatif- 


faction of all her high and mighty 5 15 
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of friendſhip, 


his Achates. 
_ ſtances we may obſerve, for the repu- 
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AND HOLY FRIENDSHIP, SUCK AG THESEUS Vow'D, 


| I Intend the paper far this day as a 


tooſe eſſay upon Friendſhip, in which 


IT ſhall throw my obſervations together 


without any ſet form, that I may avoid 


: repeating what has been often laid on 


; © Friendſhip is a ſtrong and habitual 
c inclination in two perſons to promote 
the good and happineſs of one ano- 
© ther.* Though the leaſures and ad- 
vantages of friendſhip have been large- 
ly celebrated by the beſt moral writers, 
and. are conſidered by all as great in- 


gredients of human . we very 


rarely meet with the practice of this vir- 
tu i 8 
Every man is ready to give in a long 


e of thoſe virtues and good qua- 

| —_ expects to find in * — of 
a friend; but very few of us are carefi 

to culti vate them ourſelves. . 


Love and eſteem are the firſt princi- 


ples of friendſhip, which always is im- 
perfect where either of theſe two is 


wanting. e 
aſhamed of loving a man whom 
not eſteem; ſo, on the other, though we 
are truly ſenſible of a man's abilities, we 


we Can- 


can neyer raiſe ourſelves to the warmths 
without an affectionate 
good - will towards his perſon. FLA 

Friendſhip immediately baniſhes envy 


under all it's diſguiſes. A man who 


can once. doubt whether he ſhould re- 


| Joice in his friend's being happier than 

- himſelf, may depend upon it that he is 
an utter ſtranger to this virtue. 

There is ſomething in friendſhip ſo 

very great and noble, that in thoſe fic- 

titious ſtories which are invented to the 


honour of an 
authors have 


particular perſon, the 
ught it as neceſſary to 


make their hero a friend as a lover. 


Achilles has his Patroclus, and ZEncas 
In the firſt of theſe in- 


tation of the ſubje&t I am treating of, 


_ that Greece was almoſt ruined by the 


father was 
commonwealth, he was himſelf one of 


both their friendſhips 


hero's love, but was preſerved by his 


JJ TDs rot” 
The character of Achates ſuggeſts to 
us an obſervation we may often make 


on the intimacies of great men, who fre- 
ae chuſe their companions ' rather 


r the qualities of the heart than thoſe 


of the head, and prefer fidelity in an 


eaſy, inoffenſive, complying temper, to 
thoſe endowments which make 4 much 
greater figure among mankind: I do 


not remember that Achates, who is re- 
preſented as the firſt favourite, either 


gives his advice or ſtrikes a blow through 
the whole Zneid. 
A friendſhip, which makes the leaſt 


noiſe, is very often moſt uſeful : for which 
reaſon I ſhould. prefer a prudent friend 


to a zealous. one. ee 
Atticus, one of the beſt men of an- 
cient Rome, was a very remarkable in- 


ftance of what I am here e 
2 


This extraordinary /perfon, amidſt 


civil wars of his country, when he ſaw 


the defigns of all parties equally tended 
to the ſubverſion of liberty, by conſtant- 


| 8 the eſteem and affection of 


the competitors, found means to 
ſerve his friends on either fide: and while 
he ſent money to young Marius, whoſe 
9 an enemy to the 


Sylla's chief favourites, and always near 
7 

During the war between Cæſar and 
Pompey, he ſtill maintained the ſame 
en After the death of Cæſar, he 


ſent money to Brutus in his troubles, 


and did a thouſand good offices to An- 
tony's wife and friends when that party 


ſeemed ruined. Laſtly, even in that 


bloody war between Antony and Au- 
guſtus, Atticus Rill*kept his place in 


< the&rſt,” ſays Cornelius Nepos, *when- 


ever he was abſent from Rome in any 
8 uk of the empire, writ punctually to 
6 


im what he was doing; what he read, 
and whither he intended to 805 3 


* 


7 inſomuch that 


8 

n 

0 
0 

* 
8 
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dhe latter gave him conſtantly an exact 


«account of all his affairs. 


"A 'kkeneſfs of | inclinations in every 
particular is ſo far from being requiſite ' 
to form a benevolence in two' minds to- 
wards'eactr other, as it is generally ima- 
mall find ſome 


gined, that I believe we ſha 
of the firmeft friendſhips to have been 
contracted between perſons of different 
humours; the mind being often pleaſed 
with thoſe perfections which are new to 
it, and which it does not find among it's 
own accompliſhments. Beſides that a 
man in ſome meaſure ſupplies his own 
defects, and fancies himfelf at ſecond- 
hand poſſeſſed of thoſe good qualities 
and endowments, which are in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of him who in the eye of the 
world is looked on as his other ſelf. 
The moſt difficult province in friend- 


' ſhip is the letting 2 man ſee his faults 


and errors, which ſhould, if poſſible, be 
ſo contrived, that he may perceive our 
advice is given him not fo much to 
pleaſe ourſelves as for his own advan- 
tage. The reproaches therefore of a 
friend ſhould always be ſtrictiy juſt, and 
not too frequent. „ 
The violent deſire of pleaſing in the 


4 
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ſon reproved; may otherwiſe change 
3 5 air of doing it, while Songs ; 
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himſelf cenſured for faults he is not 
conſcious of, A mind that is ſoftened - 
and humanized by friendſhip, cannot 
bear frequent reproaches; either it muſt 
quite ſink under the oppreſſion, or abate . 
conſiderably of the value and eſteem it 


had for him who beſtows them. 
The proper buſineſs of friendſhip is 
to inſpire life and courage; and a foul. 


thus ſupported, outdoes itſelf; whereas 
if it be unexpectedly deprived of theſe. 
ſaccours, it droops and languiſhes. | 
We are in ſome meaſure more inex- 
cuſable if we violate our duties to a 
friend than to a relation : fince the for- 
mer ariſe from a voluntary choice, the 
latter from a neceſſity to which we 
could not give our own conſent. . 
As it has been ſaid on one ſide, that 
a man ought not to break with a faulty 
friend, that he may not expoſe the weak» 
neſs of his choice; it will doubtleſs hold 
much ſtronger with reſpect to a worthy 
one, that he may never be upbraided 
for having loſt fo valuable a treaſure 
which was once in his poſſeſſion. | 
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CUM JUVENTUTE COMITER VIVERE» | 


IHE piece of Latin on the head of 
this paper is part of a character 
extremely vicious, but I have ſet down 
no more than may fall in with the rules 
of juſtice and honour. Cicero ſpoke it 
of Catiline, who, he ſaid lived with 
© the ad ſeverely, with the chearful 
_ © agreeably, with the old gravely, with 

_ © the young pleaſantly ;* he added, with 


5 the wicked boldly, with the wanton 
© laſciviouſſy. The two laſt inſtances 


of his complaiſance I forbear to conſi- 


der, having it in my thoughts at preſent | 


only to ſpeak of obſequious behaviour as 
it fits upon a companion in pleaſure, 
not a man of defign and intrigue. To 
vary with every humour in this manner 
cannot be agreeable, except it comes 
from a man's own temper and natural 
complexion ; to do it out of an ambition 
to excel that way, is the moſt fruitleſs 
and unbecoming proſtitution imagina- 


ble. To put on an artful part to obtain 


\ 


Tur. 


no other end but an unjuſt praiſt from 
the undiſcerning, is of all endeavours 
the moſt deſpicable. A man muſt be 
ſincerely pleaſed to become pleaſure, or 
not to interrupt that of others: for this 


reaſon it is a moſt calamitous circum- 


ſtance, that many people who want to 


be alone, or ſhould be fo, will come 
into converſation. It is certain, that 


all men, who are the leaſt given to re- 


: fleQion, are ſeized with an inclination 


that way; when, perhaps, they had ra- 
ther be Ne lined 8 * indeed 
they had better go home and be tired 
with chemſelves, than force themſelves 
upon others to recover their good · hu · 
mour. In all this the caſe of commu- 
nicating to a friend a fad thought or 


difficulty, in order to relieve a heavy 


heart, ſtands excepted; but what is here 
meant, is that a man ſhould always go 


with inclination to the turn of the com · 


pany he is going into, or not pretend to 
e e 


-” 


nothing in it that can make 4 


be of the party. It is certainly a very 
| happy temper to be able to live with all 
kinds of diſpoſitions, becauſe it argues 


a'mind thar lies open to, receive what 
is pleaſing to others, and not obſtinately 


bent on any particularity of it's own. . 
This it is which makes me pleaſed. 


with the character of my good acquaint- 
ance Acaſto. You meet him at the 


tables and converſations of the wiſe, the 


impertinent, the grave, the frolic, and 
the witty ; and yet his on character has 


ticularly agreeable to any one ſect of 
men; but Acaſto has natural good ſenſe, 


good - nature, and diſcretion, ſo that 
every man enjoys himſelf in his com- 


pany; and though Acaſto contributes 
nothing to the entertainment, he never 
was at a place where he was not wel- 


| come a ſecond time. Without theſe 


ſubordinate good qualities of Acaſto, a. 
man of wit and learning would be pain- 
ful to the generality of mankind, in-. 
ſtead of being pleaſing. Witty, men are 


5 


h, and by that means grow the worſt: 


companions imaginable; they deride the, 


abſent or rally the preſent in a 8 
manner, not knowing that if you pinc| 
or tickle a man. till he is uneaſy in his 
ſeat, or Ty diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of the company, you equally; 
hurt him. £5 3 

I was going to ſay, the true art of 


| being agreeable in company, (but there 


can be no ſuch thing as art in ĩt) is to ap- 
pear well pl aſed with thoſe you are en- 


Faged with, and rather to ſeem well 


entertained than to bring entertainment 
to others. A man thus diſpoſed' is not 
indeed what we ordinarily. call a good 
companion, but eſſentially is ſych, and 
in ill the parts of his converſation: has 
ſomething friendly in his behaviour, 
which conciliates men's minds more 


than. the higheſt ſallies of wit or ſtarts 


f humour can poſſibly do. The fee- 
leneſs of age in a man- of this turn, 


has ſomething which ſhould be treated 


with reſpect even in a man np otherwiſe 
venerable. The forwardneſs of youth, 


when it. proceeds from alacritꝭ and not 


23 3 a at 
inſolence, has allo. it's allowandes.. The 
2 . - BY ca * 4 af. ** * nr! 
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2 to imagine they are agreeable as 
c 


man comes 


„ 


ſpeaking; for all ſorts of behavicur 
which depend upon obſervation and 
knowledge of life, is to be acquired; 
but that which no one can deſcribe, and 
is apparently the act of nature, muſt be 
every where prevalent, becauſe every 
thing it meets is a fit occaſion to exert b 
it; for he, who follows nature, can never f 
be improper or unſeaſonable. . ; 
How unaccountable then muſt their 
behaviour. be, who, without any manner 
F conſideration of what the company ˖ 
they have juſt now; entered are upon, t 
give themſelves the air of a meſſenger, f 
and make as diſtinct relations of the h 
occurrences they laſt met with, as if f 


they had been diſpatched from thoſe 


they talk to, to be punctually exact in 
a report. of thoſe. eitcumſtances: it is 


* 
0 
unpardonable to thoſe who are met to | f 
enjoy one another, that a freſh: man * 
pop in, and give us only the laſt . 
part of his own life, and put a ſtop to 8 
our's er Kere hiſtory. If ſuch a h 
s from Change, whether you ta 
will or not, you muſt hear how the ch 
ſtocks go; and though you are ever ſo 


intently employed on a graver ſubject, 
a young. fellow of the other end of the reg 
town will take his place, and tell you, ba 
Mrs. Such-a-one is charmingly hand- ten 
ſome, becauſe he juſt now ſaw her. But ane 
I think I nred not dwelt en this ſub- Bu 
je&, ſince I have acknowledged there con 
can be no rules made for excelling this tha 
way; and precepts of this: kind fare like is 
rules for writing poetry, which, it is are 
ſaid, may have prevented il} poets, but | tap 

never made good ones | 

| A was 
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TN. 1 laſt Saturday 3 paper 1 ſpoke 
of chearfulneſs as it is a moral habit 

of the mind, and accordingly, mentioned 
ſuch mores 27 x are apt to chan 
and keep alive t py t r in the 
ſoul of 2 — I ſhall now Fw chear- 
fulneſs in it's natural ſtate, and reflect 
on thoſe motives to it, which are indif- 
ferent either as to virtue or vice. 

Chearfulneſs is, in the firſt place, che 
beſt promoter of health. Repinings and 
ſecret murmurs of heart, 5 1 - 
ceptible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibr — 5 

of which the vital parts are compoſed, 
and wear out the machine inſen bly ; 
not to mention thoſe l ferments 

which. they ſtir up in the blood, and 
thoſe irregular diſturbed motions, which 
they raiſe in the animal ſpirits. I ſcarce 
remember, in my own: ee to 
have met with many old men, or with 
ſuch, who (to uſe our Engliſh phraſe) 
« wear well,” that had not at leaſt a 
certain indolene in their. . — 
a more than ordi chear- 
fulneſs of heart. 8 1 1 pa of it is, 
health and chearfulneſs mutually 
3 lun, ; with . difference, 8 
we ſeldom meet with a great degree 
health which is not attended with a cer- 
tain chearfulneſs, but very often ſee 
chearfulneſs where there is no great de- 
gree of health. 

Chearfulneſs bears the ſame 
regard to the mind as to the body s it 
baniſhes all anxious care and diſcon- 
tent, ſoothes and gompoſes the ce ions, 
and keeps the ſoul in a per 
But having already oo rg nr this: laſt 
ed I Hall here take notice, 
that the world, in which we are laced, 
is filled with innumerable 'pbj 
my proper to raiſe and keqpalive un 

nappy temper of mind, 

we Kel the world in it's 1 
ſerviency- to man, one would think it 
was made for our uſe; hut if we con- 
fider it in it's natural beauty and har- 
mony, one would be apt to conclude it 
was made for our pleaſure. The ſun, 


which is 4s the great ſoul of the uni- 


s that 


verſe, and produces -all the ee F 
of life, has a icular influence in 
chearing-the mind eng and _—_— F 
the heart pl. - 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures whicle- 
are made for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, 
at the ſame time either fill the woods 
with their muſic, furniſh us with game, 
or raiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the de- 
lightfulneſs. of their appearance. Foun- 
tains, er- and rivers, are as 2 

to the imagination, as to the 
ne which they paſs. 
There are wiſts of great diftindtion, 
who have made it an argument for Pro- 
vidence, that the whole earth is covered 
with green, rather than with any other 
colour, as being ſuch a right mixture 
of light and ſhade, that ĩt comforts and 
ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of weakeni 
or grieving it. For this reaſon ſev 
painters have — cloth hanging near 
them; to-eaſe t 1 after too 
great an Ipplbestia ty to their colouring. 
A famous modern philoſopher accounts. 


for it in the following manner. All 


colours that are more luminous, over- 
power and diſſipate the animal ſpirits 
which are employed in fight: on the 

contrary, thoſe that are more obſcure do 

not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient * 
exerciſe ; whereas the rh that produce 
in us the idea of green, fall upon the 


friendly eye in ſuch a due proportion, that they | 


give the animalfpirits their proper play, 
and, by keeping up the le in 
ju e, excite a ants app. and 
agreeable ſenſation. cauſe be 


What it will, the A is certain, 995 
which reaſon the poets aſcribe to this 
particular colour the epithet of Chearful. 
To: conſider further this double end 
in the works of Nature, and how th 


are at the ſame time both uſeful and wg 


— we find that the moſt im- 
— in the vegetable world are 
— ich are the moſt beautiful. 
Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſeveral 
races of plants are propagated and con- 


tinued, and which are always lodged in 
flowers or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to 
| "EY - +: Io” > 
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great work, and intent upon 
The huſbandman after 


hide her principal deſign, and to be in- 


duſtrious in making the earth gay and 


delightful, while ſhe Ru on her 

er own 
preſervation. 
the ſame manner is employed in laying 


out the whole country into a kind of 
garden or landſtip, and making every 


_ ancreaſe which is to ariſe from it. 


as to make it capable of conceiving de- 


\ 


. dence has taken care to k 


ing ſmile about him, whilſt in reality 
he thinks of nothing but the harveſt, and 


We may further obſerve how Provi- 


chearfulneſs in the mind of man, by 
having formed it after ſuch a manner, 


light from ſeveral objects which ſeem to 
have very little uſe in them; as from the 
wildneſs of rocks and deſarts, and the 


like groteſque parts of nature. Thoſe 


Who are verſed in philoſophy may ſtill 


me Nl. 


raiſe in us 


carry this conſideration higher, by ob · 
ſerving that if matter had appeared to 
us endowed only with thoſe real quali- 


ties which it actually poſſeſſes; it would a 


have made but a very joyleſs and un- 
comfortable figure; and why has Pro- 
vidence given it a power of producing in 
us ſuch imaginary qualities, as taſtes 
and colours, ſounds: and ſmells, heat 


and cold, but that man, while he is 


converſant in the lower ſtations of na- 
ture, might have his mind cheared and 


delighted with agreeable ſenſations ? In 


ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of 
theatre filled with objects that either 
eaſure, amuſement, or ad- 


miration. 
Tbe reader's own 
geſt to him the viciſſitude of day and 


night, the change of ſeaſons, with all 


that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the 
face of nature, and filt the mind with a 
perpetual ſucceſſion of beautiful and 
pleaſing images. eee 

I ſhall not here mention the ſeveral 
entertainments of art, with the pleaſures 
of friendſhip, books, converſation, and 
other accidental diverſions of life, he- 


cavſe I would only take notice of ſuch 


incitements to a chearful temper, as offer 
themſelves to perſons of all ranks and 
conditions; and which may ſufficiently 


ſhew us that Providence did not deſign 


this world ſhould be filled with -mur- 


murs and repinings, or that the heart of 
man ſhould 
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up this 


thoughts will ſug- 


be involved in gloom and 


I the more inculcate this chearfulneſ; 


of temper, as it is a virtue in which our 


countrymen are obſerved.ro be more de- 
ficient than any other nation. Melan- 
choly is a kind of demon that haunts 


our iſland, and often conveys herſelf to 


us in an eaſterly. wind. A celebrated 
French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe 
who begin their romances with the 
flowery ſeaſon of the year, enters on his 
ſtory thus In the gloomy month of 
November, when the people of Eng- 
© land hang and drown themſelves, a 
« difconſolate lover walked out into the 
fields, &c. 4 5 1 5 A 14 Sat 

Every one ought to fence againſt the 
temper of his climate or conſtitution, 
and frequently to indulge in himſelf 
thoſe conſiderations which may give him 
a'ſerenity of mind, and enable him to 
bear up chearfully againſt thoſe little 
evils and misfortunes which are com- 


mon to human nature, and which by à 


right improvement of them will produce 
a ſatiety of joy, and 'an” uninterrupted 
— en 
At the ſametime that I would engage 
my reader to conſider the world in it's 
molt agreeable lights, I muſt own there 
are many evils which naturally ſpring 
up amidſt” the entertainments that are 
provided for us: but theſe, if rightly 
conſidered, ſhould be far from overcaſt- 
ing the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying 
that chearfulneſs of temper which 1 
have been recommending. This inter- 
ſperſion of evil with good, and pain 
with pleaſure, in the works of nature, 
is very truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke, 
in his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, 
to a moral reaſon, in the following 
words 

Beyond all this, we may find an- 
* other reaſon why God hath ſcattered 
© up and down fevera] degrees of plea- 
© ſure and pain, in all the things that 
© environ and affect us, and blended 
them together, in almoſt all that our 
© thoughts and' ſenſes haye to do with; 
© that we finding imperfection, diſſatiſ- 
faction, and want of compleat happi- 


.* neſs, in all the enjoyments which the 


© creatures can afford us, might be led 
© to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, 
& with whom there is fulneſs of joy, 
tc and at whoſe right-hand are pleaſures 
ec for evermore,” * | 5 
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un. | $YECTATOR,. 
1 T is my cuſtom, when 1 read your 
pers, to read over the quotations 
in . authors from whence you take 
them: as you mentioned a pa et late- 
ly out of the ſecond chapter of Solomon's 
Song, it occaſioned my looking into it ; 
and upon reading it I thought the ideas 
ſo exquiſitely ſoft: and tender, that I 
could not help making this paraphraſe 
of it; which, no it is done, I can as 
little forbear ſending to you. Some 


marks of your approbation, which I 


have already received, have given me 
ſo ſenſible n taſte of them, that I cannot 
forbear endeavouring after them as often 
as I can with any appearance of ſucceſs. 
Jam, Sir, your molt ene humble 
ſervant. 


> 125 75 
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ur SECOND. CHAPTER or $0L0- | 


Mon“ 8 song. tha 


gy 


= when in Sharon's e Beldthe bluſhing roſe 
Does it's chaſte boſom to the morn diſcloſe, 
Whilft all around the Zephyrs bear 
ie fragrant odours through the air: 
Or as the lily in the ſhady vale, | 
Does o'er each flow'r with beautgous pride 
evail, 
And ftands with dews and -kindeft ſan-ſhine 
bleſt, 1485 
In fair pre-eminence, ſuperior: tothe reſt $4 
So if my loye, with happy influetice, ſhed _ 
His eyes bright ſunſhine qn his lover's head, 
Then ſnall the roſe of Sharon's field, 
And whiteſt lies to my beauties yield. 
Then 7 1 8 flow'rs with ſtudious art com- , 
ine, 
The roſes with the lives join, f 
Eo: theirunited charms are leſs 1 mine. 5 
As much as faireſt lilies can ſurpaſs | 4 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the graſs; 
So does my love among the virgins ſhine, 
Adorn'd with graces more than half divine; 
Or as a tree, that, glorious to behold 
Is hung with apples all of ruddy _ 
Heſperian fruit; and beautifully high, 
A it's branches to the ſky 


4 


. F 


"Tis he alone can fix their wand'ring fight, 
Among ten thouſand eminently bright. 


So does. my _ the virgins eyes invite ; | 


111. 
Beneath his pleafing ſhade | 
My wearied'limbs at eaſe I laid, 5 
And on his fragrant boughs reclin'd . my 


p , head. 4 
I pull'd the golden fruit with i eager r haſte; 


Sweet was the fruit, and pleaſing to the taſte: | 


With ſparkling wine he crown'd the bowl, 


With gentle extafies he fill'd my foul; 


Joyous we fat beneath the thady grove, 
Arid o'er my headhe brite banners of his 
25 lere, . . 
Fs of 
45 faint! I die! my labouring hou” 
1. with the mighty weight of love 3 5 85 5 
I feel the fire poſſeſs my heart. 
And pain convey'd to ev'ry part. 


Thro all my veins the paſſion flies, 


My feeble foul forſakes it's place, 
A trembling faintneſs ſeals my eyes, 


And paleneſs dwells 8 my face: 


Oh! let my loye with pow 'rful odours ſtay | 
My fainting love-ſick ſoul, that dies away; 
One hand beneath me let him place, | 
With Cother preſs me in a chaſte embrace, 


I charge you, 1 of Sion, as you go 


Arm' d with the ſounding quiver and the bow, : 
Whilſt thro? the loneſome woods yeu rove, 
.You ne*er diſturb my fleeping love 


Be only gentle Zephyrs there, 

With downy wings to fan the air; 

Let ſacred filence dwell around, 

To keep off each intruding ſounds _ 
Al when the balmy ſlumber leaves his eyes, 
May he to Joys, unknown till then, ariſes 


VI. 


But ſee! he comes! with what majeſtic aut | ; 


He onward bears his lovely Rafe ! 
Now thro? the lattice he appears, 
Wich ſofteſt words diſpels my fears; 
Ariſe, my fair-one, and receive  , 


1 All the pleaſures love can give, 


For now the ſullen winter's paſt, 
No mote we fear the northern blaſt: 
No ſtarms nor threat ning clouds pe, 
NDoä falling rains deform the year. 
My love admits of no delay, 
--- Ariſe, my fair, and come away. 


—— — ame.4e te * 
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Flies thro? the covert of the ſpicy gtove, 


786 
vII. 


Already ſee the teeming eartn 


Brings forth the flow'rs, her heauteous birth. 
"The dans, int\ob-defrenting hows, 


Nurſe the new-born tender flow'rs. 
Hark ! the birds melodious fing, 
And ſweetly uſher in the ſpring, 

_ Cloſe by his fellow fits the dove, 
And billing whiſpers her his love. 


The ſpreadingvines with bloſſotns ſwell, 8 


Diffuſing round a grateful ſmell. 
Ariſe my fair one and receive 
All the bleflings love can gives 
For love admits of no delay, 
Ariſe, my fair, and come away. 
ODE 
As to it's mate the conſtant dove 


So let us haſten to ſome lonely ſhade, 
here re Bag in thy lov'd' arms be 


4 4 - 


From Bether's. mountains darting o'er the 


+ 
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| no intruding hateful noiſe 
Shall damp the found of thy melodious 
Where I may gase, and mark each beaute- 


_ ous grace: 


- For fees thy voice, and lovely is thy face, 


TY " IX. , 
As all of me, my love, is thine, 
Let all of thee be ever mine. 

Among the lilies we will play, 
Fairer, my love, thou art than they; 
Till che purple morn arife, 

And balmy ſleep forſake thine eyes; 


Tul the gladſome beams of day 


Remove the ſhades of night away; 


Then when ſoft fleep ſhall fram thy eyes de. | 
Riſe like the bounding roe, or luſty hart, 


Glad to behold the light again 
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NJoOTHING has more ſurpriſed 


the learned in England, than the 
priee "which a ſmall book, intitled Spac- 
cis della Beftia triomfante, bore in a late 


auction. This book was ſold for thirty 


pounds, As it was written by one Jorda- 


nus Brunus, a profeſt atheiſt, witha deſign 


to depreciate religion, every one was apt 
to fancy, from the extravagant price it 
bore, that there muſt be ſomething in it 


very formidable. 


J muſt confeſs, that happening to g 
a ſight of one of them myſelf, 5 cod 
not forbear peruſing it with this appre- 
henſion; but found there was ſo very 
little danger in it, that I ſhall venture to 
give my readers a fair account of the 


' Whole plan upon which this wonderful 


treatiſe is built, 5 
The author pretends that Jupiter, once 


upon a time reſolved on a reformation 
O 


the conſtellations: for which purpoſe 
having ſummoned the ſtars together, he 
complains to them of the great decay of 


the worſhip of the gods, whech be thought | 


ſo much the harder, having called ſeve- 
ral of thoſe celeſtial bodies by the names 
of the heathen deities, and by thatmeans 
made the heavens as it were a book of 
the Pagan theology. _Momus tells him 


that this is not to be wondered at, ſince 


% 


— 


there were ſo many ſcandalous ſtories of 
the deities ; upon which the author takes 


occaſion to caſt refleftions upon all other 


religions, concluding, that Jupiter, after 
a full hearing, diſcarded the deities out 
of heaven, and called the ftars by the 
names of the moral virtues... 

This ſhort fable, which has no pre- 
tence in it to reaſon or argument, and 
but a very ſmall ſhare of wit, has how- 


ever recommended itſelf wholly by it's 


impiety, to thoſe weak men, who would 


diſtinguiſh themſelves by the ſingularity . 


of their opinions. 


There are two eonſiderations which 


have been often urged againſt atheiſts, 


and which they never yet could get over. 


The firſt is, that the greateſt and moſt 
eminent perſons of all ages have been 
againſt them, and always complied with 
the public forms of worſhip eſtabliſhed 
in thats reſpective countries, when there 
was nothing in them either n 
to the honour of the Supreme Being, 
or prejudicial to the of mankind. 

The Platos and - Ciceros among the 


ancients; the Bacons, the Boyles, and 


the Lockes, among our own country- 
men, are all inftances of what I have 
been ſaying, not to mention any of the 


divines, however celebrated, fince our 


Fo 
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8 - all thoſe, as men 


| who: have too muc 
to be impartial evidences. * 
But what has been often urged as a 


3 of. much more weight, is, 


not only 
but the gen 
this great truth : which I think could 


the o e gr of the better ſort, 


conſent of mankind to 
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intereſt in this caſe lay 


y- 


not poſſibly have come to paſs, but from 


one of the three following reaſons; either 
that the idea of a God is innate and co- 
exiſtent with the mind itſelf ; or that this 


truth is ſo very obvious, that it is diſeo- 
vered by the firff exertion of reaſon in 
perſons of the moſt ordinary capacities; 


or laſtly, that it has been delivered down 
to us through all ages by a tradition 
from the feſt n. = 

The atheiſts are equally. confounded, 
to which ever of theſe three cauſes we 
a1 it; they have been ſo preſſed by 


chis laſt argument from the general con- 

: 2 of why bog that after t ſearch 
retend to have found 

4 F atheiſts, I mean that 


polite ae the Fottentots.” | 
1 dare not ſhock my readers with the 
cription of the Ke and manners 
of th barbarians, who are in every re- 


ſe ſcarce one degree above brutes, 


par, no langu 
nfuled cable, 
underſtood by themſelyes or others. 
It is not however to be imagin 
much the atheiſts have Ts 4 in-theſe 
their good friends and a 1 2 
If we: boaſt of ——— or a Seneca, 
Fa dog now confront them with theſe 
great philaſe the Hottentots. 
Though even this point has, not with- 
out reaſon, been ſeveral times contro- 
verted, I ſee no manner of harm it could 
do religion, if we ſhould intirely give 
them up this 5 part of mankind.” 
Mathinks nothing more ſhews the 
weakneſs of their cauſe, than that no di- 
viſion of, their fellow-creatures join with 
them, but thoſe among whom they them- 


age among them but a 


of Good Hope, in order to 


hich is neither well 


ed how _ 


ſelves own reaſon is almoit defend, and 


who have little elſe but their thape, 


which, FAA. MAH. them to any place in © 


ig ey theſe poc | 


bow and. then b 


crazy people in 
ene ptr ok ; iſtenee of 'a Deity. - 


ee 1 E of theſe is howe 
Hort; ogy 
' 50 . the cauſe, profeſſed before 


ce theis have 
n inſtances of a few 


> * 


8 nations „ho have 


aninl, the moſt celebrated. 


that he aha the W 


of Poland, who was Convi 


is too 
thou gh muſt allow the method of ex · 


| them too 


- 


of a God, and taking up a ſtraw which 
before him on the 3 aſſured 
them, that alone vas ſufficient to con- 
vince him of it; alledging ſeveral argu- 
ments to prove that i it was im een na- 
ture alone could create any * ny 
TI was the other pram en, 5 ac- 
count of Caſimer Liſzynſki, a gentleman 
and exe 
pere for this crime. The manner of 
1s puniſhment was v icular. As 
ſoon as his body Any Poets his aſhes 
were put into à cannon, and ſhot into 
the air towards Tartary, 

I am apt to believe, that if me 
like this method of puniſhment. ſhou 
prevail in England, duch! is the natural 
good ſenſe of the Britiſh nation, that 
whether we rammed an atheiſt whole 
into a great gun, or pulveriſed our infi- 
dels, as they do in Poland, we ſhould 


not have many c 


I ſhould, however, propoſe, whi lone 
ammunition laſted, that inſtead of Tar- 
tary, we ſhould always keep two or three 
cannons ready pointed towards the Cape 
ſhvot our 
oubelievery | into the country of the Hot- 
tentots. A 

In'my opinion, a ſolemn judicialdeath 
t an honour for aw atheiſt, 


plodin g him, as it is practiſtd in this 
dicrous kind of martyrdom, has ſome. 

thing in it proper enough to the nature 
of his offence. . 
There is indeed a great "objeftion 0 
221 5 this manner of treating them, _ 
for religion is of ſo active à nature, 


that it ſeldom knows where to reſt; for 
which reaſon I am afraid, after having 


diſcharged our atheiſts, we might 0 
fibly think of ſhooting off our ebenes 5 


and as one does not foreſee the viciflitude | 


of human affairs, it might one time or 
other come to a man's own turn to fly. 
out of the mouth of a demiculyerin,. '* - 
If any of my readers imagine that ? 
have treated” theſe gentlemen in too Judi. . 
oy a manner, I muſt confeſs for my _ 
rt, I think reaſoning a; inch 
nk levers upon a point that ſhocks the 
common ſenſe of mankind, 1s doing 
great an honour, givin hon 
a figure in the eye of. the wor 
making people fancy that they have 1 work 


ver v very in them than they really have. 


As for 0 oſe perſons who: have any. 
ſcheme. of religious worſhip, I am for 
treating ſuch with the utmoſt” end 

a 
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and ſhould endeavour to ſhew them their 
errors with the greateſt temper and hu- 
manity; but as theſe miſcreants are for 

throwing down religion in general, for 
ſtripping mankind of what themſelves 
own is of excellent uſe in all great ſo- 


— 
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cieties, without ones bffering to eſtabliſh 


any thing in the room of it: I think the 


beſt way of dealing with them, is to re- 
tort their own weapons upon them, which 
ate thoſe of ſcorn and mocker y. 
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THE WAY TO AVOID THE IMPUTATI@N OF MTU ENR, 18 NOT. TO BE ASHAMED 
. OF.WHAT WE DO, BUT NEVER TO DO WHAT WE OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED OF. 


ANY are the epiſtles I receive 
from ladies extremely afflicted 
that they lie under the obſervation. of 
- ſcandalous people, who love to defame 
their neighbours, and make the unjuſteſt 
interpretation of innocent and indifferent 
actions. They deſcribe their own be- 


| haviour ſo unhappily, that there indeed 
lies ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion upon them. 


It is certain, that there is no authority 
for perſons who have nothing elſe to do, 
to paſs away hours'of converſation upon 


the miſcarriages of other peaple ; but 


fince they will do ſo, they who, value 
their reputation ſhould be cautious of 
appearances to their diſadvantage: but 
"or often our young women, as well 
as the middle-aged and the gay part of 
thoſe growing old, without entering into 
a formal league for that purpoſe, to a 
woman agree upon a ſhort way to pre- 
ſerve their characters, and go en in a 


way that at beſt is only not vicious. 


The method is, when an ill-natured or 
talkative girl has ſaid any thing that 
bears hard upon ſome part | 
carriage, this creature, if not in any of 
their little cabals, is run down for the 

moſt cenforious dangerous body in the 
world. Thus they guard their reputa- 
tion rather than their modeſty; as if 
. guilt lay in being under the imputation 
of a fault, and not in the commiſſion 
it. Orbicilla is the kindeſt poor thing 
in the town, but the moſt bluſhing crea- 


ture living: it is true, ſhe has not loſt- 


the ſenſe of ſhame, but ſhe has loſt the 
ſenſe of innocence. If ſhe had more 
confidence, and never did any thin 

which ought to ſtain her cheeks, would 
- ſhe not be much more modeſt without 
that ambiguous ſuffuſion, which is the 
livery both of guilt and innocence ? Mo- 
deſty conſiſts in being conſcious of 


7 


of another's 


of her own innocence. 


no ill, and not in being aſhamed of 
having done it. When 1 go upon 
any other foundation than the truth of 
their own hearts for the conduct of their 
actions, it lies in the power of ſcanda- 


lous tongues to carry the world before 


them, and make the reſt of mankind 
fall in with the ill, for fear of reproach. 
On the other hand, to do what you ought, 
is the ready way to make calumny either 
filent or ineffectually malicious. Spen- 
fer, in his Fairy Queen, ſays admirably 
to young ladies under the diſtreſs of _ 
being defamed= © 


* © The beſt, ſaid he, © chat I can you adviſe, 


© Is to avoid the occafion of the ill | 

< For when the cauſe, whenceevil Joth ariſes 

_ © Removed is, th* effect ſurceaſeth ſtill. 

Abſtain from pleaſure, and reſtrain your will, 
Subdue defire, and bridle looſe delight: 

£ Uſe ſcanty diet, and forbear your fill; 
Shun ſecrecy, and talk in open ſight: 
© So ſhall you ſoon repair your preſent evil 


Inſtead of this care over their words and 
actions, recommended by a poet in old 
Queen Beſs's days, the modern way is to 
do and ſay what you pleaſe, and yet be 
the* prettieſt fort of woman in the world. 
If fathers and brothers will defend a 
lady's honour, the is quite as fafe as in 
| any of the diſ- 
treſſed, who ſuffer under the malice of 


- 
- 


evil tongues, are ſo harmleſs that they 
are every day they live aſleep until twelve 


at noon ; concern themſelyes with no- 
thing but their own perſons until. two; 
take their necefſary food between that 
time and four; viſit, go to the play; and 


"fit up at cards until towards the en- 
ſuing morn; and the malicious world 
ſhall draw concluſions from innocent 
glances, ſhort whiſpers, or pretty fami- 


lar ralleries with faſhionable men, that 
theſe fair-ones are notas rigid as veſtals, 
It is certain, ſay theſe eſt creatures 


that muſt be allowed : but there is a de- 
cency in the aſpect and manner of la- 
dies contracted from a habit of virtue, 
and from general refle&ions that regard 
| a modeſt conduct, all which may be un- 
derſtood, though they cannot be de- 
ſcribed. A young woman of this ſort 


claims an eſteem mixed with affetion 


and honour, and meets with no defama- 
tion; or if ſhe does, the wild malice is 


overcome with an undiſturbed perſeve-/ 


rance in her innocence. To ſpeak free- 
ly, there are ſuch cove | 
about this town, that if the peace were 
not kept by ſome impertinent tongues 
of their own ſex, which keep them un- 


der ſome reſtraint, we ſhould have no 


manner of engagement upon them to 
keep them in any tolerable order. 
As I am a Spectator, and behold how 


plainly one part of woman-kind balance 


the behaviour of the other, whatever I 
may think of tale-bearers or flanderers, 
I cannot wholly ſuppreſs them, no more 


than a general would diſconrage ſpies. 


* 
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of coquettes 


* 


The enemy would eafily ſurpriſe him 


' whom they knew had no intelligence of 


their motions. It is ſo far otherwiſe 


with me, that I acknowledge I permit 


a ſhe-flanderer or two in every quarter 
of the town, to live in the charatters of 
coquettes, and take all the innocent free= 
doms of the reſt, in order to ſend me- 
information of the behaviour of their 
reſpective ſiſterhoods. „ 

ut as the matter of reſpect to the 
world, which looks on, is carried on, 
methinks it is ſo very eaſy to be what 
is in the general called virtuous, that it 
need not coſt one hour's reflection in a 


month to preſerve that appellation. It 
is pleaſant to hear the pretty ro 


es talk 
of virtue and vice among each other: 
ſhe is the lazieſt creature in the world, 


but I muſt confeſs ſtrictly virtuous; the 
peeviſheſt huſſey breathing, but as to her 


virtue, ſhe is without blemith : ſhe bas 
not the leaſt charity for any ef her ac- 
quaintance, but I muſt allow her rigidly 
virtuous. As the unthinking part ofthe 
male world call every man a man of ho- 
nour who is not a coward; ſo the crowd 
of the other fex terms every woman who 
will not be a wench, virtuous. * 
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n Ty PRECE. 19 8 ENACT, 
+ : QUE NI81 SEDUCTIS NEQUEAS COMMITTERZ ITY 
N AT BON PARS PROCERUM TACITA LIBABIT ACERRAs. _ 
nav CUIYIS PROMPTUM EST, MURMURQUE HUMILESQUE $USURROY 

' TOLLERE DE TEMPLIS; ET APERTO VIVERE YOTO- 

MENS BONA, FAMA, FIDES; 3 MAC CLARE, ET UT AUDIAT nesrxs, 

1LLASIBI INTORSUM, ET SUB LINGUA IMMURMURAT: o ur 1 

EBULLIT PATRUT PRECLARUM FuNus! ET 081 
sus RASTRO CREPET ARGENTI MINI SERIA DEXTRO | 

'HERCULE! PUPILLUMVE vrix AM, QUEM PROXIMUS HERES 


: e e . IS Nas PRS. SAT. 11. Fe Ju 


| — . PRAY? R$ Tan TEST or ye WILL BEAR 
Nox NEED'ST TROV TAKE THE GODS ASIDE, TO HEAR: 
WHILE OTHERS» E'EN THE MIGHTY MEN OF ROME, 
BIG 8SWELIL'D,WITH MISCHIEF, TO THE TEMPLES COME; ; 
ANDIN row MURMUR8S, AND WITH COSTLY SMOKE, 
HEAY'N'S HELP, TO PROSPER THEIR BLACK VOWS, INVOKE, 
80 BOLDLY TO THE GODS MANKIND REVEAL 
'WHAT FROM EACH OTHER THEY) FOR SHAME, CONCEALe« 
„ GIVE ME GOOD FAME, YE POW RS, AND MAKE ME JUST 2 
THUS MUCH THE ROGUE TO PUBLIC EARS WILL TRUST. 
IN PRIVATE THEN WHEN WILT THOU, MIGHTY Jovx, 
5 MY WEALTHY UNCLE FROM THIS WORLD REMOVE ?? 
n © THOU THUND'RER'S SON, GREAT HERCULES, 
8 THAT ONCE THY BOUN TEOVS DEITY WOULD PLEASE. 
'® TO.GUIDE MY RAKE, UPON THE CHINKING SOUND _ 
5 OF SOME VAST TREASURE, HIDDEN UNDER GROUND! 
f O WERE MY PUPIL FAIRLY KNOCK'D o' TH' KEAaD! 


© I SHOULD POSSESS TH" ESTATE JF HE WERE DEAD." 
"en cur 
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HILE Homer repreſents Phœe- , grieving and afflicting the ſons 
nix, the tutor of Achilles, as of men. She gets the ſtart of Prayers, 
perſuading his pupil to lay aſide his re- who always follow her, in order to 
ſentments, and give himſelf up to the * hea] thoſe perſons whom ſhe wounds. 
entreaties of his countrymen; the poet, He who honours theſe daughters of 
in order to make him ſpeak in character, Jupiter, when they draw near to him, 
aſcribes to him a ſpeech full of thoſe © receives great benefits from them; but 
fables and allegories which old men take 6 as for him who rejects them, they en- 
delight in relating, and which are very treat their father to give his orders to 
proper fer inſtruction. The gods, * the goddeſs Ate, to puniſh him for | 
ſays he, *, ſuffer mm to be re- „his hardneſs of heart.” This noble 
6 e upon oy entreaties, hen allegory needs but little exp lanation; 
© mortals haye offended them by their for whether the goddeſs A te i nifies in- 
t tranſgreſſions, they 3p e 2 by Jurys as ſome haye expl it; or 6 
1 c yows and ſacrifices. You muſt know, t in general, as others; or diyine c 
c 
c 
o 


+ 


Achilles, that Prayers are the daugh- Juſtice, as I am the more apt to think; 
# ters of Jupiter. They are crip led the interpretation is obvious enough. 
s by frequent kneeling, haye their faces I ſhall produce another heathen fable 
* full of cares and wrinkles, and their relating to prayers, which is of a more 
7 es always caſt towards Heaven, diverting kind. One. would think by 
hey axe conſtant attendants on the ſome aſſages in it, that it was com- 
. 1 Ate, and march behind f 5 poſed by Lucian, or at leaſt by ſome 
| t goddeſs walks forward with a — 1c who has endeavoured to imitate 
= t bold and haughty air, and being very his way of writing; but as diſſertations 
t light of foot, runs through the whoſe of this nature are more curious than oo 


, 


— es ——— —ͤ— K“üd 6 
n 


ful, I Hall give my reader the fable, 
without any further enquiries after the 
FF 1 
Menippus the philoſopher was a ſe- 
« cond time taken up, into heaven by 
6 Jupiter, when for his entertainment 
© he lifted up à trap-door that was 
placed by his foot - ſtool. At it's riſ- 
© ing, there iſſued through it ſuch a din 
b of cries as aſtoniſhed the philoſopher. 
Upon his afking what they meant, 
© Jupiter told him they were the prayers - 
« that were ſent up to him from the 
earth. Menippus, ' amidſt the con- 
© fuſion. of yoices, which was ſo great, 
© that nothing leſs than the ear of Jove 
could diſtinguiſh ' them, heard the 
« words, Riches, Honour, and Long 
© Life, repeated to ſeveral different tones 
© and languages. When the firſt hub- 
bub of ſounds was over, the 'trap- 
door being left open, the voices came” 
© up more ſeparate and diſtinct. The 


« firſt er was a very odd one; it 
8 me as 4 Athens, and defired Ju⸗ I 


© piter to encradſe the wiſdom and the 
5 beard of his humble ſupplicant. Me- 


© nippus knew it by the voice. to be the 


s pays of his friend Licander the phi- 
© loſopher. This was ſucceeded by the 
« petition of one who. had juſt laden a 
c thip, and promiſed Jupiter, if he took 
* careof it, and returned it home again 
e 5 of I hy args make wi an 
offering of à ſilver cup. Jupiter 
— him for des i and bend- 
ing down his ear more attentively than 
* ordinary, heard a voice complaining to 
him af the cruelty of an Epheſianwidow, 
« and begging him to breed compaſſion 
* in her heart. This, ſays Jupiter, 
js a very honeſt fellow. T1 have re- 
te ceived à great deal of incenſe from 
te him; I will not be ſo cruel to him as 
« not to hear his prayers.” He was 
* then interrupted. with a whole volley 
| 2 _ which ai made . r 
5 health of a tyrannical- prince by his 
* ſubjets, who prayed fer him 10 his 
5 preſence, Menippus was ſurpriſed, 
© after having liſtened to prayers offered 
up with fo much ardour and devotion, 
© to hear low whiſpers from the ſame 
* aſſembly expoſtulating with Jove for 
* ſuffering ſuch a nt to live, and 


* aſking. him. how his thunder could lie 
idle? Jupiter was ſo offended at theſe * whether I grant of refuſe their peti- 

tc tions, that I ſhall order 4 weſtern . 
te wind for the future to intercept them 
© in their paſſage, and blow them at 
| 3 


prevaricating raſcals, that he took 
«© Jown the firl yows, and puffed away 


© the laſt, The philoſopher ſeeing a 


* 
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c him from ſinking. 
_* ſays he, © is a ſpecial youth for you, 
c“ he Jef 


. ©. fires and 


* 


« making it's way directly to the trap- 
© door, enquired of Jupiter what it 
meant. This, ſays Jupiter; „ is 
© the ſmoak of a whole hecatomb that 
&« is offered me by the general of an 
c army, who is very importunate with 


* me to let him cut off an hundred 


«- thouſand men that are drawn up in 
er array againſt him: what does the im- 
& pudent wretch think F ſee in him, td 
cc believe that Iwill make a ſacrifice of 


e fo many mortals as good as himſelf, 


« and all this to his glory, forſooth? 
er But hark; ſays Jupiter, there is 
cc a voice I never heard but in time of 


&« danger: it is a rogue that is ſhip- 


& wrecked in the Tonian fea: I ſaved 
« him on a plank but three days ago; 
cc upon his promiſe to mend his man- 


tc ners; the ſcoundrel is not worth 4 
* groat, and yet bas the impudence 


ce to offer me à temple if I will kee 


But yonder, 


res me to take His father, who 
cc keeps a great eſtate from him, out of 


the miſeries of human life. The old 
cc fellow ſhall live till he makes his 


c heart ake, I can tell him that for his 


© pains. This Was followed by the 
* loft voice of a pious lady, deſiring 


© Jupiter that ſhe might appear amiable 
© and charming in the fi it of her eni- 
peror. As the philoſopher was: re- 
«© flefting on thisextraordinary- petition, 
there blew a 
e trap · door, which: he at firſt m 

© for a gale of zephyrs, but afterwards 
* found it to be a breeze of ſighs ; they 
© ſmelt ſtrong of flowers and incenſe; 


and were ſucceeded by moſt paſſionate 
© complaints of Wounds and torments, 
arrows, cruelty, 1 

* t | 


and death. Menippus fancied 


«© ſuch lamentable cries aroſe from ſome 


0 1 10 execution, or from wretches 
© lying under the torture; but Jupiter 
© told him that they came up to him 
from the iſle. of Paphos, and that he 
© every day received complaints of the 
* ſame nature from that whimſical tribe 
* of mortals who are called lovers. 1 


% am ſo trifled with, fays he, «© by 
; *% this generation 'of R buth ſexes. ſe 8 
4 End it ſo impoſſible to pleaſe them, 


G2 1 random 


1 
er de, ad 


ntle wind throogh hs | 
too 


1 * 
ce random upon the earth.” The laſt 
c petition I heard was from a very aged 
man of near an hund 
© begging but for one year more of life, 
and then promiſing to die contented. 
4 This is the rareſt old fellow,” ſays 
£ Jupiter: he has made this prayer 
« to me for above twenty years toge- 
& ther. When he was but fifty years 
& old, he defired only that he might 
44 live wer oat * A ela * 
© I granted it. He then begged the 
cc 1 for his daughter, and 
4c afterwards that he might ſee the edu - 


40 cation of a grandſon: when all this 


& was brought about, he puts up a pe- 
cc tition that he might live to Euith a 
« houſe he was building. In ſhort, 
« he is an unreaſonable old cur, and 
cc never wants an excuſe; I will hear 
« no more of him. Upon which he 
« flung down the trap-door in a paſſion, 
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years old, 


and was reſolved to give no more au- 
OR ee 

Notwithſtanding the levity of this 
fable, the moral of it very well deſerves 
our attention, and is the ſame with that 
which has been inculcated by Socrates 
and Plato, not to mention Juvenal and 
Perfius, who have each of them made 


the fineſt ſatire in their whole works 


upon this ſubject. The vanity of men's 
wiſhes, which are the natural prayers of 
the mind, as well as many of thoſe ſe. 
cret devotions which they offer to the 
Supreme Being, are ſufficiently expoſed 
by it. Among other reaſons for ſt 
forms of prayer, I have often thought 
it a very 
gance of men's de- 
fires may be kept. within due bounds, 
oa not break out in ee ou ridicu- 
lous petitions on ſo great and ſolemn an 
b | W 
; of . 1 


* 
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BY FABLE'S AID UNGOYERN'D FANCY 80ARkS, 
AND CLAIMS THE MINISTRY OF HEAV'NLY POW'RS 


ro THE SPECTATOR. 
Ar TRANSFORMATION OF FIDELIO 
INTO A LOOKING=GLASS. 
1 Was lately at a tea- table, where 
ſome young ladies entertained the 
company with a relation of a coquette 
in the neighbourhood, who had been 
diſcovered practiſing before her glaſs. 


To turn the diſcourſe, which, from be- 
ing witty, to be malicious, the 


matron of the family took occaſion from 


the ſubje&, to wiſh that there were to 
be found amongſt men ſuch faithful 
monitors to dreſs the mind by, as we 
confult to adorn the body. She added, 
that if a ſincere friend were miraculouſ- 
ly changed into a looking glaſs, ſhe 

Routd not be aſhamed to aſk it's advice 
very. often. This whimſical thought 
worked ſo much upon my fancy the 
whole evening, that it produced a * 
odd dream. x 123 


glaſs, the image of a youth, af an ope 
ingenuous aſpect, appeared in it; who 


4 or twice, but di 


Methought that as I ſtood before l £5 © ſeeny for which” reaſon the young 


4 


| with a finall ſhrill voice ſpoke in the 


following manner -- 
© The looking-glaſs, you ſee, was 
© heretofore a man, even I, the unfor- 


© tunate Fidelio. I had two brothers, 
© whoſe deformity in ſhape was made 


up by the clearneſs of their under- 


ce 3 : it 3 re, however, 
« that (as it generall Ns 

© hadeacha perverſencthef = ot for 
© able to their diſtortion of body. The 
© eldeſt, whoſe belly funk in monftrouſ- 
© Iy, was a coward ; and though 
© his ſplenetic contrafted temper made 
© him take fire immediately, he made 
objects that beſet him greater 
© than they were. The ſecond, whoſe 
< breaſts ſwelled into a bold relievo, on 
© the contrary, took great pleaſure in 
© leſſening every thing, was per- 
© fectly the reverſe of his brother. 


© Theſe oddneſſes pleaſed company once 
puſted when often 


ee. were ſent from court to 


4 
64 


— 
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| Try good one, that by this means 
the folly and extra\ G 


/ 


e need not acquaint you, that I was 
© very well made, and reckoned a bright 
© polite gentleman. I was the confi- 
b dee and darling of all the fair; and 

« if the old and ugly ſpoke ill of me, 


© all the world knew it was becauſe I , 


c ſcorned to flatter them. No ball, no 


© aſſembly, was attended, until I had 
Flavia coloured her + 


© been conſulted. 
© hair before me, Celia ſhewed me her 
c teeth, Panthea heaved her 'hoſom, 
© Cleora brandiſhed her diamond; I 
« have ſeen Cloe's . tied arti- 
© ficially: the garters . Y 
8 . a general maxim, that thoſe 
© who doat upon themſelves, can have 
no violent affection for another: but 
con the, contrary, I found that the wo- 
men's roſe for me in propor- 
©. tion to the love they bore to them- 
4 ſelvey, This was verified in my amour 
c with Narciſſa, who was fo conſtant to 


me, that it was pleaſantly ſaid, had I 


| © been little enough, ſhe would have 
© hung me at her girdle. The moſt 
« dangerous rival I had, was a gay 
© empty fellow, who by the ſtrength of 
© 2 long intercourſe with Narcifla, join- 
© ed to his natural endowments, had 
© formed himſelf into a reſem- 
© blance with her. I been diſcard-- 
© ed, had ſhe not obſerved that he fre - 
© quently aſked my opinion about mat - 


© ters of the laſt conſequence; this made 


© me ſtill more conſiderable in her eye. 
Though was eternally careſſed by 
© the ladies, ſuch was their opinion of 
© my honours that I was never envied 
* by the men. A jealous lover of Nar- 
© cifla one day thought he had caught 
© her in an àmorous converſation : for 
© thorigh he was at ſuch a diſtance that 
© he could hear nothing, he imagined 
© ſtrange things from her airs and geſ- 
© tures. Sometimes with a ſerene look 
© ſhe ſtepped back in a liſtening poſture, 
© and brightened into an innocent ſmile. 


b Quickly after ſhe ſwelled into an air 


majeſty and diſdain, then kept her 
© eyes 2 ſhut after A ben 


© ed the furious lover; 


787 
© manner, then covered her bluſhes 
6 with her hand, breathed a ſigh, and 

© ſeemed ready to fink down, In ruſh- | 


but how great 
© was his ſurpriſe to ſee no one there 
but the innocent Fidelio, with his 
© back againſt the wall betwixt two 

c windows! | 

It were endleſs to recount all my 
© adventures. Let me haſten to that 
© which coſt me my life, and Narciſh 
© her happineſs. -- | "We" 
y 4 * had r to have the 
fſmall- pox, upon which I was expreſ. 

c forbid har cht, it bein — _ 
© that it would encreaſe her diſtemper, 
and that I:ſhould infallibly-catch it at 
© the firſt look. As ſoon as ſhe was 
© ſuffered to leave her bed, ſhe ſtole out 
© of her chamber, and found me all 
© alone in an adjoining apartment. She 
6 ran with tranſport to her darling, and 
< without mixture of fear, left I ſhould 
© diſlike her. But, oh me! what was 
© her fury when ſhe heard me ſay, I 


© was afraid and ſhocked at ſo loath-- 


© ſome a ſpectacle! She ſtepped back, 
* ſwollen with rage, to ſee if I had 4 


< inlolence to re its; 4 did, with 1 


c this addition, that her ill - timed paſ- 
5, fion had encreafed her uglineſs. En- 


« raged, inflamed, diſtracted, ſhe ſnatch- 
ed a bodkin, and with all her force 
© ſtabbed me to the heart. Dying, L 
« preferved my ſineerity, and expreſſed 
© the truth, ugh in broken words; 
© and by 1 i 


hful es to the 44 
+ laſt 4, miminked the Seibiphity off thy „„ 


Cupid, who always attends the fair, 
© and pitied the fate of ſo uſeful a ſer- 
© 'vant as I was, obtained of the Deſti- 
© nies, that my body ſhould be made 
© incorruptible,. and retain the qualities 
© my mind had poſſeſſed. I inimediate- 
ly loſt the figure of a man, and be- 
© came ſmooth, poliſhed, and bright, 
© and to this day am the firſt favourite 


— ca i ———— 


being confined to a 
the very reverſe of Paradiſe. The ſea- 
ſons here are all of them unpleaſant, 


ce. SATURDAY, MAY 31. 
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UNUSUAL 8WEETNESS PURER JOYS INSPIRES» - 


T O00 KING over the letters that 


have been ſent me, I chanced to 


. * find the following one, which I received 
about two years ago from an ingenious 
friend who was then in Denmark. 


COPENHAGEN, MAY 1 1770. 
Z TENETS: oh 


PHE ſpring with you has already 


taken poſſeſſion of the fields and 
woods: no is the ſeaſon of ſolitude, 
and of moving complaints upon trivia] 
ſufferings: now the griefs of lovers be- 
gin to flow, and their wounds to bleed 
afreſn. I too, at this diſtance from the 
ſofter climates, am not without my diſ- 


contents at preſent. Vou perhaps may 


laugh at me for a moſt romantic wretch, 
when I have diſcloſed to you the occa- 


ſion of 2 uneaſineſs; and yet T-cannot 


help thinking my unhappineſs real, in 


„ Which is 


and the country quite deſtitute of ru 

charms. 'T have not heard a bird ſing, 
nor a brook -murmur, nor a breeze 
whiſper, neither have I been bleſt with 
the ſight of a flo 


years. Every wind here is a tempeſt, 


Water a turbulent ocean. 1 


reflect à little, you 


and every d 
2 not think che grounds of my com- 


laint in the leaſt frivolous and un- 
nam: ing a man of ſerious thought; 
ſince the love of woods, of fields and 


flowers, of rivers and fountains; ſeems 


to be a paſſion implanted in our natures 


the moſt early of any, even before the 
kair- ſex had a being. I am, Sir, &c. 


Could I tranſport myſelf with a with 


from one country to another, I ſhould 
chuſe to paſs my winter in Spain, my 
ſpring in Italy, my ſummer in Eng- 
land, and my autumn in France. 


all theſe ſeaſons, there is none can vie 
with the ſpring for beauty and delight- 


fulneſs. It bears the ſame figure among 


"meadow theſe two. 


*any ſolid or ſubſtantial 
diſcourſes of this nature are very uſeful 
to the ſenſual and voluptuous ; thoſe 


the ſeaſons of the year, that the morning 
does among the diviſions of the day, or 
dar among the s of life. The 

ngliſh ſummer is pleaſanter than that 
of any other country in Europe, on no 
other account but becauſe it has a greater 
mixture of ſpring 'in it. The mildneſs 
of our climate, with hoſe frequent re- 


freſhments of dews and rains that fall 


tual chear- 


among 'us, keep up a pe 


. fulneſs in our fields, and fill the hotteſt 


3 of the year with a lively ver- 
ure. of EEE 4% N : 

In the opening of the ſpring, when 
all nature 1 to ere herlal, the 
ſame animal pleaſure which makes the 
birds ſing, and the whole brute creation 
rejoice, riſes very ſenſibly in the heart 
of man. I know none of the poets who 
have obſerved ſo well as Milton thoſe 


ſecret overflowings of gladneſs which 


diffuſe themſelves through the mind of 


the beholder, upon ſurveying the gay 


ſcenes of nature: he has touched upon 


it twice or thrice in his Paradiſe Loft, 
and deſcribes it We, beautifully under 
e 


the name of vernal delight, in that paſ- 
ſage where he repreſents the devil him- 
ſelf as almoſt ſenſible of it. 


e ROY 
Appear'd, with gay enamel'd colours mixt: 
On which the ſun more glad impreſs'd his 

beams . 973 ; 


j 


Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 


When God bath ſhower d the earth; ſo 

or lovely ſeem'd ; | 
That landſkip: and of pure now purer air. 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inſpires 
Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 
All ſadneſs but deſpair, Ke. 


8 Many authors have written on the 


vanity. of the creature, and repreſented 
the barrenneſs of every thing in this 
world, and it's incapacity of producing 
ppineſs. As 


ſpeculations which ſhew the bright * | 


of things, and lay forth thoſe innocent 
ee ue ee which are to be met with 
among the ſeyeral objects that encom- 


aſs us, are no leſs beneficial to men 


of dark and melancholy tempers. It 
das for this reaſon that I endeavoured 
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ars doubtleſs highly 


to recommend a chearfulneſs of mind | 
mending of a practice for which every 


two laſt Saturday's papers, and 


in m 
1 which 1 would ftill inculcate, not only 


from the conſideration of ourſelves, and 


of that Being on whom we depend, nor 
from the general ſurvey of that univerſe 
in which we are placed at preſent, but 
from reflections on the particular ſeaſon 
in which this paper is written. The 
creation is a perpetual feaſt to the mind 
of a good man, every * he ſees 
- chears and delights him; Providence 
has imprinted ſo many ſmiles on nature, 
that it is impoſſible for a mind which is 
not ſunk in more groſs and ſenſual de- 
lights, to take a ſurvey of them, with- 
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Author of nature, and to indulge theſe 
more refined meditations of heart, which 
| table in his 
ſight ; * I ſhall therefore conclude this 
ſhort eſſay on that pleaſure which the 
mind naturally conceives from the pre- 

ſent ſeaſon of the year, by the recom- 


one has ſufficient abilities. © | 

I would have my readers endeavour 
to moralize this natural pleaſure of the 
ſoul, and to improve this vernal delight, 


as Milton calls it, into a Chriſtian vir- 


tue. When we find ourſelves inſpired 


with this pleaſing inſtinct, this ſecret 
ſatisfaction and complacency ari 


from the beauties of the creation, let 


us conſider to whom we ſtand indebted 


- 


out ſeyeral ſecret ſenſations of pleaſure. 


The pſalmilt has in ſeveral of his divine 
poems celebrated thoſe beautiful and 
agreeable ſcenes which make the heart 
12 and produce in it that vernal de- 

ght which I have before taken no- 
tice of. | 


Natural philoſophy quickens this taſte 
of the creation, and renders it not only 
pleaſing to the imagination, but ro the 
underſtanding. It does not reſt in the 
murmur of brooks and the melody of 
birds, in the ſhade of groves and woods, 
or in the embroidery of fields and mea- 


dows, but conſiders the ſeveral ends of 


Providence which are ſerved by them, 
and the wonders of Divine Wiſdom 
which appear in them. It heightens the 

leaſures of the eye, and raiſes ſuch a 
rational admiration in the ſoul as is lit- 
tle inferior to devotion. 


It is not in the power of every one to 


for all theſe entertainments of ſenſe, and 
who it is that thus opens his hand, and 


fills the world with good. The apoſtle 


inſtructs us to take advantage of our 
preſent temper of mind, to graft 

it ſuch a religious exerciſe as is particu. 
larly conformable to it, by that precept 


- which adviſes thoſe who are fad to pray, | 


pſalms. 


and thoſe who are merry to ling 
ſprings 


The chearfulneſs of heart whic 


up in us from the ſurvey of nature's 


works, is an admirable preparation: for 
gratitude. . The mind has gone a great 
way towards praiſe and thankſgiving, 

that is filled with ſuch a ſecret Sladneſs 


A grateful reflection on the Supreme 


Cauſe who produces it, ſanRifies it in 


the ſoul, and gives it it's proper value. 


' evening ſacrifice, and will im 


offer up this kind of worſhip to the great 


Such an habitual diſpoſition of mind 
conſecrates every field and wood, turns 
an ordinary, walk into a morning or 
ve thoſe 
tranſient gleams of joy which naturally 
brighten up and refreſh the ſoul on. ſuc 

occaſions, into an inviolable and perpe- 


e of bliſs and happineſs. 


* 8 
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BENE COLLIGITUR nr PUERIS ET MULIERCULIS ET SERVIS ET SERVORUM 


SIMILLIMIS LIBERIS ESSE GRATA! GRAVI VERO MOMINI ET EA QUE FIUNT 


JUDICIO CERTO PONDERAN TI PROBARI POSSE NULLO MODO. 


Tur Lo 


IT 18 RIGHTLY. INFERRED, THAT THESE THINGS ARE PLEASING TO CHIL- 
DPRENg, WOMEN, AND SLAVES, AND EVEN TO SUCH FREEMEN AS GREATLY. 
RESEMBLE SLAVES; BUT CAN BY NO MEANS BE APPROVED BY A MAN OF 
FIGURE AND CHARACTER, AND WHO FORMS A RIGHT JUDGMEN T OF Tin es. 


1 Have been eee the little and 
1 frivolous things, which give men 
acceſſes to one another, and power with 
each other, not only in the common and 
indifferent accidents of life, but alſo in 
matters of greater importance. Vou 
ſee in elections for members to ſit in 
parliament, how far ſaluting rows of 
old women, drinking with clowns, and 
being upon a level with the loweſt part 
of mankind in that wherein they them - 
felves are loweſt, their diverſions, will 
carry a candidate. A capacity for pro- 
ſtituting a man's ſelf in his behaviour, 
and- deſcending eo the preſent humour 
of the vulgar, is perhaps as good an 
ingredient as any other for making a 


conliderable figure in the world; and if 


2 man has nothing elſe, or better to 
think of, he could not make his way to 
wealth and diſtinction by properer me- 
thods, than ſtudying the particular bent 
or inclination of le with whom 
- he converſes, and working from the ob- 
fervation of ſuch their bias in all mat- 
ters wherein he has any intercourſe with 
them: for his caſe and comfort he may 
aſſure himſelf, he need not be at the ex- 
pence of any great talent or virtue to 
pleaſe even thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
the higheſt qualifications. Pride in ſome 
particular diſguiſe or other, often a ſe- 
cret to the proud man himſelf, is the 
moſt ordinary ſpring of action amon 
men. You need no more than to gif 
cover what man values himſelf for ; 
then of all things admire that quality, 
but be ſure to be failing in it yourſelf 


'  * In compariſon of the man whom you 


court. I have heard, or read, of a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate in Spain, who ſerved a 

rince who was happy in an elegant 
uſe of the Latin tongue, and oft | 
diſpatches in it with his own hand. 
'The king ſhewed his ſecretary a letter 
he had written to a foreign prince, and 
under the colour of aſking his advice, 


laid a trap for his applauſe, The ho- 


wy 


tences, and playing an humb 
countenance from one thing to another, 


en writ 


neſt man read it as a faithful counſel- 
lor, and not only excepted againſt his 
tying himſelf down too much by ſome 
expreſſions, but mended the phraſe in 
others. Vou may gueſs the diſpatches 


that evening did not take much longer 


time. Mr. Secretary, as ſoon as he 
came to his own houſe, ſent for his 
eldeſt ſon, and communicated to him 
that the family muſt retire out of Spain 
as ſoon as pelle for, ſaid he, the 


« king knows I underſtand Latin better 
than he does. ; | 


This egregious fault in a man of the 


world, ſhould be a leſſon to all who 
would make their. fortunes : but a re- 


gard muſt be carefully had to the perſon 
with whom you have to do; for it is 
not to be doubted but a great man of 
common ſenſe muſt look with ſecret in- 
dignation or bridled laughter, on all the 
flaves who ſtand round him with ready 


faces to approve and ſmile at all he ſays 


comedy enough 
f ſen- 
irer's 


in the groſs, It is 
to obſerve a ſuperior REIT 
Y 


with ſuch perplexity, that he knows 
not what to Hier in approbation of. 
But this kind of complaiſance is pecu- 
liarly the manner of courts; in all other 
places you muſt conſtantly go farther in 
compliance with the perſons you have 
to do with, than a mere conformity of 
looks and geſtures. If you are in a 
country life, and would be a leading 
man, a ſtomach, a loud voice, and 


ruſtic chearfulneſs, will go a great way, 


provided you are able to drink, and 
drink any thing. But I was juſt now 


going to draw the manner of beha- 


viour I would adviſe people to prac- 


tiſe under ſome maxim, and intimated, 


that every one almoſt was governed by 

his pride. There was an old fellow 

about forty years ago ſo peeviſh and 

fretful, though a man of buſineſs, that 

no one could come at him: but he fre. 
, | quent 


? 5 » 
* 0 * 
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quented 4 2 little ang ar ings 
where he triumphed over ev at 
— 2 The 


trick- track and backgammon. 
way to paſs his office well, was firſt to 


be in ſulted by him at one of thoſe games 


in his leiſure hours; for his vanity was 
to ſhew, that he was a man of pleaſure 
as well as buſineſs. Next to this ſort 
of infinuation, - which is called in ail 

laces, from it's taking it's birth in the 

uſholds of princes, making one's 
court, the moſt prevailing way is, by 


what better bred 96 call a preſent, 


a bribe. I humbly conceive 


the vul 


that ſuch a thing is conveyed with more 
Boks don that ſhouid 


underſtood at the Bank, than in groſs 


| aan: in a 


money 
are ſo ſurly as to accept of 
nor caſh, having Ons ang in 
chymiſtry, I can only ſay that one part 
—_— aſks one thing, and 2 . 
another to make it- fluent; but there is 
nothing but may be diſſolved by a pro- 
per mean: thus the virtue which is too 
obdurate for gold or 
away very kindly in a liquid. The 
iſland of Barbadoes, a ſhrewd people, 
manage all their appeals to Great B L 
tain, by a ſxilful a of citron- 


: but as to ſtubborn le, who 
Keith 


\ 


would have been 


er note. 


paper, ſhall melt ; 


water among the whiſperers abeut men 
in power. Generous wines do every 
day prevail, and that in great points 
where ten thouſand times their value 
8 rejected with indig - 

nation. 55 5 Ee 
But to wave the enumeration of the 
ſundry ways of applying by preſents, _ 


brides, management of people's paſſions 
and affe&ions, in ſuch a manner as it 
ſhall appear that the virtue of the beſt 


man is by one method or other cor- 
ruptible ; let us look out for ſome ex- 
pedient to turn thoſe paſſions and af- 
fections on the fide of truth and ho- 
nour. When a man has laid it down 


for a poſition, that parting with his in- 


tegrity, in the minuteſt circumſtance, is 


oling ſo much of his very ſelf, (elf-love 
will become a virtne. By this means 
good and evil will he the only objects 


of diſlike and approbation; and he that 
injures any man, has effectually wound- 


ed the man of this turn as much as if 
the harm had been to himfelf. This 
ſeems to be the only expedient to arrive. 
at an impartiality; and a man who fol- 
lows the dictates of truth and right rea- 
ſon, may by artifice be led into error, 
but never can into guilt. y 22 
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To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


CHARLES EARL or SUNDERLAND. | 


MY LORD, , COR 


V ERV many favours and civilities (received from you in a private 


capacity) which I have no other way to acknowledge, will, I 
hope, excuſe this preſumption; but the juſt ice I, as a Spectator, >we 
your character, places me above the want of an excuſe. Candour and 
openneſs of heart, which ſhine in all your words and actions, exact the 
higheſt eſteem from all who have the honour to know you; and a 
winning condeſcenſion to all ſubordinate to you, made buſineſs a 
pleaſure to thoſe who executed it under you, at the ſame time that it 


heightened her Majeſty's favour to all who had the happineſs of 


having it conveyed through your hands. A Secretary of State, in the 
| intereſts of mankind, joined with that of his fellow-ſubje&s, accom- 
pliſhed with a great. facility and elegance in all the modern as well 


as ancient languages, was a happy and proper member of a miniftry, 
by whoſe ſervices your ſovereign and country are in ſo high and flou.- 
riſhing a condition, as makes all other princes and potentates power- 


ful or inconſiderable in Europe, as they are friends or enemies to 
Great-Britain, The importance of thoſe great events which happened 
during that adminiſtration, in which your Lordſhip bore ſo important 
a charge, will be acknowledged as long as time ſhall endure ; I ſhall 
not therefore attempt to rehearſe ' thoſe illuſtrious paſſages, but give 


this application a more private and particular turn, in defiring your 


Lordſhip would continue your favour and patronage to me, as you 
are a gentleman of the moſt polite literature, and perfectly accom- 


pliſhed in the knowledge of books and men, which makes it neceſſary 


to beſeech your indulgence to the following leaves, and the author of 
them; who is, with the greateſt truth and reſpec, 
Oe My Loa p,. . | 
Pour Lordſhip's obliged, obedient, 
| And humble Seryant, 
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Rh ue wWUNC 210 EST, IMPETUS ANTE yUulTs © Ovig. 


"T1 420 nov, 1 APPETITE BEFORT. | 


EWARE of the Tdes of March,” 
faid the Roman augur to lar: 
Czar. © 1 


fays the Britiſh Spectator to his 
countrywomen.- | hoy caution of ths 
firſt was unliap y eglected, and Cz- 


far's confidence __ his life, I am 


apt to flatter myſelf thatmy pretty read- 


ers had muck more regard to the advice I 

— them; ſince Thave yet received 
accounts of any hotwrioue trips © 

in the laſt month. 

But though I for the beſt, I 
ſhall not pronounce too poſitiyely on this 
point, Fall I hase ſcen forty weeks well 
over, at which period of time, as my 
r has often told 
me, he has more buſineſs as a juſtice of 
peace, among the diſſolute young peo- 
ple in the country, than at any other 


ſeaſon of the year. 
. mon which I | 
. forced to feed ever ſince upon green tea. 


I 


ſon, to — from, ie | 
tant. to me by A. 
my advice has 


a points 1 t 


=o ö fervice to * 


him about the beginning of May, upon 


the perils that threatencd them, as 2 


ſex, who, e to che old proverb, 


were Pee ar forearmed.* 
One of theſe, gentlemen tells me, that 
he would have given me an hundred 
nds, rather 2 I ſhould have _ 
iſhed that paper ; for that his miſtreſs, 
who had promiſed to N herſelf to 


reading that diſcourſe, told him "Has 
© the agony give him her anſwer in 
4 

Thy es acquaints: me, that when he 
deſired Sylvia to take a walk in —_— 
ſhe told him The. Spectator had hy | 
hidden her. 


Another of my correſpondents, wha 


writes himſelf Mat Meager, complains, 


that whereas he conſtantly uſed to 
faſt with his miſtreſs upon chocolate, 
85 to wait * Fax the firſt of May, 
ound his uſual. treat. very much 
Fang worſe, and has been 


As: L begun this critical. ſeaſon with a 


> caveat to the ladies, I mall conclude it 
with a congratulation, and do moſſ 


heartily with wm Jap of Ode ANNE 

ng gn now: refleſt, with 4 : 
. have eſe and. 

5 back with as much ſatis on 


great 
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2 grandmothers did formerly on the in cold blood. If there are any wh 
urning plough-ſhares, after having have forfeited their innocence, they muſt 


fled through the ordeal trial. The now conſider themſelves under that me- 


inſtigations of the ſpring are now abat- 


ed. The nightingale gives over her, 
© love-laboured ſong,” as Milton phraſes * 
it, the bloſſoms are fallen, and the beds 


lancholy view, in which Chamont re- 
gards his ſiſter, in thoſe beautiful lines; 


Long ſhe flouriſh'd, 
Grew ſweet to ſenſe, and lovely to the eye: 


of flowers ſwept away by the ſeythe of Till at the laſt a cruel ſpoiler came, 
tae mower. : -  Cropt this fair role, and rifled all it's ſweet- 
I ſhall allow my fair readers to neſs, . 
return to their romance and chocolate, Then caſt it like a loathſome weed away. 
provided they make uſe of them witng 5 2 
moderation, till about the middle of the On the contrary, ſhe who has obſery. 
month, when the ſun ſhall have made ed the timely cautions I gave her, and 
ſome progreſs in the Crab. Nothing is lived up to the rules of modeſty, will 


DE CV Ae — : — 
—— — IIng — — - — 


more dangerous than too much confi- 


dence and ſecurity. The Trojans, who 
ſtood upon their guard all the while the 


Grecians lay before their city, when 


they fancied the ſiege was raiſed, and 


the danger paſt, were the very next 


night burnt in their beds. I mult alſo 
_ obſerve, that as in ſome climates there 


is a perpetual ſpring, ſo in ſome female 
conſtitutions there is a perpetual May: 
theſe are a kind of valetudinarians in 
chaſtity, whom I would continue in a 


conſtant diet. I cannot think theſe - 


wholly out of 'danger, until they have 
looked upon the other ſex at leaſt five 

ears through a pair of ſpectacles. Will 
eee. has often aſſured me, that 


it is much eaſier to ſteal one of this ſpe- 


cies, when ſhe has paſſed her grand cli- 
macteric, than to carry off an icy girl 


on this fide five and twenty; and that a 


rake of his acquaintance, who had in 
yain endeavoured to [a the affections 
of a young lady of fifteen, had at laſt 
made his fortune by running away with 
her grandmother. | 


But as I do not defign this ſpecula- 


tion for the Evergreens of the ſex, I. 
ſhall again apply myſelf to thoſe who 
would willingly liſten to the dictates of 
reaſon and virtue, and can now hear me 


now flouriſh like * a roſe in June, with 
all her virgin bluſhes and ſweetneſs about 
ber. I muſt, however, defire theſe laſt 
to conſider, how ſhameful it would he 
for a general, who has made a ſucceſſ- 
ful campaign, to be ſurpriſed in his 
winter quarters: it would be no leſs 
diſhonourable for a lady to lofe, in any 
other month of the year, what ſhe hay 
been at the pains to preſerveip May. 
There is no charm in the female ſex, 


that can ſupply the place of virtue. 


Without innocence, beauty is unlovely, 
and quality contemptible ; good-breed- 
ing degenerates into wantonneſs, and 
wit into impudence. It is; obſerved, 
that all the virtues are repreſented both 
by painters and ſtatuaries under female 
ſhapes, but if any one of them has a 
more particular title to that ſex, it is mo- 
deſty. I ſhall leave it to the divines to 


guard them againſt the oppoſite vice, as 


they may be over by tempta- 
tions 5, 8 is anke for ne to * 
warned them againtt it, as they may 

led aſtray by inſtint, © 


I defire this paper may be read with 
more than ordinary attention, at all 
tea-tables within the cities of London 


— 


AVING »' great deal pf buſineſs 
upon my hands at preſent, I ſhall 


2 
beg the reader's leave to preſent him 
with a letter that I received about half a 
year ago from a gentleman of Cam- 


A burharous verſe, invented by the logiciany |, | 13 


make of it, upon my nos over 


BARBARA, CELARENT, DARIT, FERIO, BARALIPTON 9. r 


bridges who tiles himſelf Peter de Quir, 
I have kept it by me ſome months, and 
though I did not know at firſt what to 


= 
— 


1 
very frequently, I have at laſt diſeorered 
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| Hveral conceits in it: 1 would not there- 
fore have my reader diſcouraged, if he 


TO MR. SPECTATOR. 


BRIDGE, II. 3, 1712. 
n = 
TAE monopoly of pe is uni 
1 verfity has been an immemorial pri- 
vilege of the Johnians 3 and we cannot 
help reſenting the late invaſion of our 
ancient right as to that particular, by a 
| little pretender to clenching in a neigh- 
bouring college, who in an application 
to you of letter, a while ago, 
filed himſelf Philobrune. Dear Sir, as 
you are by character 2 profeſſed well- 
wither to ſpeculation, you will excuſe a 
remark which this gentleman's paſhon 
for the Brunette has ſuggeſted to a bro- 
ther theoriſt: it is an offer towards a 
mechanical account of his lapſe to pun- 
ning, for he belongs to a ſet of mortals 
who value themſelves upon an uncom- 
mon in the more humane and 
lite part of letters. A conqueſt by one 
ſpecies of females gives à very 


of this 
odd turn to the intellectuals of the cap- 
tivated perſon, and very different from 
that way of thinking which a triumph 
from the eyes of another, more empha- 
tically of the fair-ſex, does generally oc- 
cahon. ' It fills the imagination with an 
aſſemblage of ſuch ideas and pictures as 
are any thing but ſhad e, ſuch as 
night, the devil, &c. Theſe portraitures 
be! 5 overpoprer the light of the un- 

N benight the facul. 
oy and give that wer 3 N 
to the moſt ſanguine complexion, whic 
this gentleman calls an inclination to be 
in a brown-ſtudy, and is uſually at- 
tended with worſe confequenees, in caſe 
of a repulſe. During this twilight of en- 
telle&s, the patient is extremely apt, as 
love is the moſt witty paſſion in nature, 
to offer at ſome ſallles now and then, 
by way of flouriſh, upon the amiable in- 
© 


antreſs, and unfortunately ſtumbles 


upon that mongrel miſcreated (to ſpeak. 
m Miltonic) kind of wit, oath er 
ed the pun. It would not be much amiſs 
ko con _ Dr. "rar _ (who 1 
certainly a very projector, and 
Whoſe fyſte of divinity and ſpiritual 
mechanics obtains very much. among 
the better part of our under-graduates) 
whether a general inter- marriage enjoin 


ed e eee. between this fiſterhood 


of puns in this uni 


| ; among us, who declare 


never have been put to all that 
in damning the frip 


ef the olive · beauties, and the fraternity 


Tet 
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of the people called Quakers, would not 
be a very ſerviceable expedient, and abate 


that overflow gf light which ſhines with- 


in them ſo powerfully, that it dazzles 


4 their eyes, and dances them into a thou- 
| FROM r. JONN'S . COLLEGE, Au- 


fand vagaries of error and enthuſiaſm. 
The refle&ions may impart ſome light 


towards adiſcovery of the origin of pun- 
ning among us, and the foundation. of * 


it's prevailing ſo long in this famous 
| body. It is notorious. from the inſtance 
under Ern A N {| be 
owing chiefly to the uſe © jugs, 
mad belch; and the fumes of a 7 
tain memorable place of rendezyous with 
us at meals, known by the name of 
Staincoat Hole: for the atmoſphere of 
the kitchen, like the tail of a comet, 
predominates leaſt about the fire, but re- 
tides behind and fills the fragrant re- 
ceptacle above-mentioned; Beſides, it 
Is farther obſervable, that the delicate 

againſt 
eſe nauſeous, proceedings, ſip tea, and 


ou up for critic and amour, profeſs 


kewiſe an equal abhorrence for pun- 
ning, the ancient innocent diverſion of 
this ſociety. After all, Sir, though it 
may appear ſomething abſurd, that 1 
ſeem to approach you with the air of an 
adyocate for punning, a0 who have 
juſtified your cenſures of the practice in 
a ſet diſſertation upon that ſubject 3) 
I am confident, you will think it 
abundantly atoned for by obſerving. 
that this humbler exerciſe may be as in- 
ſtrumental in diverting us from any in- 
novating ſchemes and eſis in wit, 
as dwelling upon honeſt orthodox logic 
would be in ſecuring us from herefy in 
religion. Had Mr. W——n's reſearches 
been confined within the bounds of Ra- 
mus or Crackenthorp, that learned news- 
monger might have acquieſced in what 
the holy oracles pronounced upon. the 
his like other Chriſtians 3 and had 
the ſurpriſing Mr. L——y been content 
with the employment of refining upon 
Shak 's points and quibbles, (for 
which he muſt be allowed to have a ſu- 
perlative genius) and now and then 
penning a catch or a ditty, inſtead of 
indicting odes, and ſonnets, the gentle- 
men of the Bon Gogt in the pit would 
imace._ 


Poverty and lingien "of thought, the 


unnatural wit, and inartificial ftrufture 


of his dramas. I am, Sir, your ver 
humble ſervant, atone Bots 
TE ou Pa&TzR DB a 
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allow a wiſe man 


ply fo 


dꝭctates a thouſand 
which cannot be ſupplied by art. 


—.— bor 0 I visskx 7 
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paſſions: in n they will not 
| 7 o much as to pity the 
Afflictions of another. If thou ſeeſt thy 
< friend in trouble, ſays EpiRetus, 
thou mayeſt put on a look of. ſorrow, 


4 and condole with him, but take care 


that thy ſorrow be not real.” The 
more rigid of this fect would not com- 
ply 6 as to Thew 3, N Wn out- 
appearance of grief; but when one 
told them of any e that had be- 
fallen even the neareſt of their acquaint- 


ance, would immediately reply— What 
© is that to me?” If you aggravated the 


circumſtances of the affliction, and ſhew- 
ed how one misfortune was followed by 
another, the. anſwer was ſtill AH this 
way be true, but what is it to me? 
For my own-part, I am of opinion, 


compaſſion does not only refine and cĩvi- 
Lize human nature, but has ſomething 
in ĩt more pleaſing and 


agreeable than 
what can be met with in fuch an indo- 
lent ineſs, ſuch an indifference to 


mankind as that in which the Stoics 


placed their wiſdom. As love is the 
molt delightful paſſion, pity is nothi 
elſe but on ened by oF Ft 
row: rt, it is a ki ng 
anguiſh as well as generous: ſympathy 
at knit . 


that knits mankind together, an 
them in the ſame common lot. 


Thoſe who have laid down rules for 
rhetoric or 775 y, adviſe the writer to 
work himſelf up, if poſſible, to the pitch 


of ſorrow which he endeavours to pro- 


dyce in others. There are none there- 


fore who ſtir up pity ſo much as thoſe 


who indite their own ſufferings. Grief 
has a natural eloquence belonging to it, 
and breaks out in more moving ſenti- 
ments than can be ſupplicd by the fineſt 
imagination. Nature on this occaſion 


It is for this reaſon that the ſhort 
or ſentences which we often 
meet with in hiſtories, make a 


| Impreſſion on the mind of the reader, 
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A the Sic philophers diſcard all- than the malk Jab 
* 


paſſionate things 


8 1 
UM 


von GRIEF INSFIR'D ME THEN WITH ELOQUENCE- 


„ 


oured Rrokes of a well. 
written tragedy... Truth and matter of 
fact ſets the perſon. aCtually before us in 
the one, whom k&ion places at a greater 
diftance from us in the other. I do not 
remember to have ſeen any ancient or 
modern ſtory more affecting than a letter 
of Ann of Boleyn, wife to King Henry 
the Eighth, and mother to Queen Eliza- 
beth, Which is till extant in the Cot- 
ton Library, as written by her own hand, 
Shakeſpeare himſelf could not have 
made her talk in a ſtrain ſo ſuitable to 
her condition and character. One ſres 
in it the expoſtulation of a ſlighted lover, 
the reſentments of an injured woman, 
and the ſorrows of an impriſoned queen. 
I need not acquaint my reader that this 
princeſs was then under . proſecution for 
diſloyalty to the king's bed, and that 
ſhe was afterwards publicly beheaded 
upon the ſame account, though this pro- 
ſecution was believed by many to pro- 
ceods Is al ian ag nog rather 
from the king's love to Jane Seymour 
than from any esl end in Ann of 
Boleyn. : 1 : wa 8 


TIR TO KING AERKRT. 8 


& 


— 4 4. 


2 0 | SIR, 44: . 
Cotton Lib. VOR Graces's diſplea - 
Otho C. 10. fure, and my impriſon- 
ment, are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as 
what to write, ar what to excuſe, I am 
altogether ignorant, Whereas you ſend 
unto me, (willing me to confeſs a truth, 
and ſo obtain your favour) by fuch an 
one, whom you know to be mine an- 
enemy, I no ſooner re- 

by him, than I right- 
ly conceived your meaning; and, if, a3 
you ſay, confeſſing a truth indeed may 
procure my ſaſety, I ſhall with all will 
ingneſs and duty perform your com- 
But let not your Grace ever imagine, 
8 poor wife will ever be brought 
to acknowiedge a fault, where 2 


% 


much as à thought thereof preceded. 
And to ſpeak a truth, never prince had 
wife more loyal in all duty, and in all 
true affection, than you have ever found 
in Ann Boleyn: with which name and 
place I could willingly have contented 
myſelf, if God and your Grace's plea- 
ſure had been ſo pleaſed.” Neither did 
I at any time ſo far forget myſelf in my 
exaltation or received queenſhip, but 
that I always looked for ſuch an altera- 
tion as F now find; for the ground of 
my preferment being on no ſurer foun- 
dation than your Grace's fancy, the leaſt 
alteration IJ knew was fit and ſufficient 
to draw that fancy to ſome other ſubject. 
You have choſen me from a low eſtate 
to be your queen and companion, far 
beyond my deſert or deſire. If then 
you found me worthy of ſuch honour, 
good your Grace let not any light fancy, 
or bad counſel of mine enemies, with- 
draw your princely favour. from me; 
neither let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain, 
of a diſloyal heart towards your. good 
grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your 
moſt dutiful wife, and the infant prin- 
ceſs your daughter. Try me, go 
king, but let me have a lawful trial, and 
let not my ſworn enemies fit as my ac- 
cuſers and judges; yea let me receive an 
open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no 
open ſhame; then ſhall you ſee either 
mine innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion 
and conſcience fatisfied, the ignominy 
and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my 
guilt openly declared. So that whatſo- 


ever God or you may determine of me, 


your Grace may be freed from an open 
cenſure, and mine offence being ſo law- 


fully proved, your Grace is at liberty, 


LR 
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both before God and man, not only to 


YOU'D BE A FOOL 


* 
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execute worthy puniſhment on me as an 
unlawful wife, but to follow your af- 
fection, already ſettled on that party, 
for whoſe ſake I am now as Iam; whoſe. 


name I could ſome good whilefince have 


pointed unto, your Grace not- being ig- 
norant of my ſuſpicion therein 
But if you have already determined 
of me, and that not only my death; but 
an infamous ſlander muſt bring you the 
enjoying of your deſired happineis; then 
I deſire of God, that he will pardon your 
great {in therein, and likewiſe mine ene- - 
mies, the inſtruments thereof, and that 
he will not call you to a ſtrict account 
for your unprincely and cruel uſage of 
me, at his general judgment - ſeat, where 
both you and myſelf mult ſhortly ap- 


pear, and in whoſe judgment I doubt 


not (whatſoever the worid may think of 
me) mine innocence ſhall be openly 
known, and ſufficiently cleared. 
My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that 
myſelf may only bear the burden of your 


touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor 
err e. who (as I underſtand] are 
ikewiſe in ſtrait- impriſonment for my 
ſake. If ever I have found favour in 
ee ſight, if ever the name of Ann Bo- 
eyn hath been pleaſing in your ears, 
then let me obtain this requeſt, and I. 


will ſo leave to trouble your Grace any 


further, with mine earneſt prayers to the 
Trinity to have your Grace in his good 
keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions, From my doleful priſon: in te 
Tower, this ſoxth of May; your moſt. 

loyal and ever faithful wife, 5 
I 8 ANN BOLEYN, 


Nie *CCCXCVIIL. FRIDAY, JuN Ee. 


©. "INSANIRE PARES CERTA RATIONE MODOQUE» | 


Hon. SAT. 111. 1. 2. Vs 271. 


fern ART AND WISDOM, AND BE MAD BY RULEz? \. Cnxxcn, 


(EE RIO and Flavia are. per- 
ſons of diſtinction in this town, 
who have been lovers theſe ten months 
laſt paſt, and writ to each other for gal- 
lantry. ſake, under thoſe feigned names; 
Mr. Such-a-one and Mrs. Such-a-one 

not being capable of raiſing the ſoul out 
of the ordinary tracts — aſſages of 


life, up to that elevation which makes 


the life of the enamoured ſo much ſu- 
ior to that of the reſt of the world. 

ut ever ſince the beauteous Cecilia has 
made ſuch a figure as ſhe now does in 
the circle of charming women, Cynthia 


has been ſecretly one of her adorers. 


Cecilia has been the fineſt woman in town 
theſe three months, and ſo long Cyn- 
thio has acted the part of a lover very -- 
e 51 aukwardlyx 


800 
aukwardly in the preſence of Flavia. 


Flavia has been too blind towards him, 


with the coldneſs that uſually indeed 


would pay 
buſineſs. Robin therefore Cynthio now 
thought fit to make uſe of, and gave 


and has too ſincere an heart of her own 


to obſerve” a | thouſand things which 


would have diſcovered this change of 


mind to-any one leſs engaged than ſhe 


was. Cynthio was muſing yeſterday in 


the piazza in Covent Garden,. and was 


faying to himſelf that he was a very ill 


man to go on in viſiting and profeſſing 
love to Flavia, when his heart was in- 
thralled to another. It is an infirmity 


that Tam not conſtant to Flavia; but 
_ © it would be ſtil] a greater crime, ſince 
T cannot continue to love her, to pro- 


© feſs that Ido. To marry a woman 
© comes on after marriage, is ruining 
< one's ſelf with one's eyes open; be- 
« ſides it is really doing her an injury. 
This laſt confideration, forſooth, of in- 


juring her in perſiſting, made him re- 
ſolve to break off upon the firſt fa vour- 


able opportunity of making her angry. 


When he was in this thought, he ſaw. 
Robin the porter, who waits at Will's 


coffee-houſe, paſſing by. Robin, yqu 
mult know, is the beſt man in ne 


carrying à billet ; the fellow has a thin 
body, ſwift Rep, demure looks, ſuffi- 


cient ſenſe, and knows the town. This 
man carried Cynthio's firſt letter to Fla- 
via, and by frequent errands ever ſince, 


is well known to her. The fellow co- 


vers his knowledge of the nature of his 


_ meſſages with the moſt exquiſite low hu- 


mour imaginable: the firſt he obliged 


Flavia to take, was by complaining to 
her that tic had a wife and three chil- 


dren, and if ſhe did not take that letter, 


which he was fure there was no harm 


in, but rather love, his family muſt go 
ſupperleſs to bed, for the | gentleman 


his orders to wait before Flavia's door, 


- whether it was Cynthio who pat 
he ſhould at firſt be loth to own it was, 


4 


and if ſhe called him to her, and aſked 
paſſed by, 


but upon importunity confeſs it. There 
3 1 ſearch into that part of 


the town to find a well - dreſſed huſſey fit 


for the purpoſe Cynthio deſigned her. 
As ſoon as he believed Robin was poſt- 
ed, he drove by Flavia's lodgings in an 
hackney- coach and a woman in it. Ro- 
bin was at the door talking with Flavia's 
maid, and Cynthio * up the glaſs as 
ſurpriſed, and hid his aſſociate. The 


* 
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if it was he, he was ſure the lad 


him according as he did his 


3 
- 


0 


report of this circumſtance ſoon flew up 
ſtairs, and Robin could not deny but 
the gentleman favoured his maſter ; yet 
5 

but his couſin whom he had ſeen aK for 
him; adding that he believed ſhe was 
a poor relation, becauſe they made her 
wait one morning until he was awake. 
Flavia immediately writ the followißg 
epiſtle, which Robin brought to Will's. 


: II is in vain to deny it, baſeſt, falſeſt 


of mankind ; my maid, as well as the 
bearer, ſaw you. The injured | 

After Cynthio had fead the letter, he 
aſked Robin how ſhe looked, and what 
ſhe faid at the delivery of it. Robin ſaid 
ſhe ſpake ſhort to him, and called him 
back again, and had nothing to ſay to 
him, and bid him and all the men in the 
world go out of her ſight ; but the maid 
porn and bid him bring an an- 


Cynthio returned as follows. 
JUNE 4, "THREE AFTERNOON, 1712, 


MADAME 6 on as niet 
PHAT your maid and the bearer 
has ſeen me very often is very cer- 
tam; but I deſire to know, being en- 
gaged at piquet, what your letter means 
by © it is in vaintodeny it. I ſhall ſtay 
here all the evening, Youramazed 

As ſoon as Robin arrived with this, 
Flavia anſwered: #16 OG 
Derne, 

1 Have walked a turn or two in my 
anti- chamber ſince I writ to you, and 
have recoyered myſelf from an imperti- 
nent fit which you ought to forgive me, 
and defire you would come to me im- 
metdiately to laugh off a jealouſy that you 
and a creatureof the town went by in an 
hackney-coach an hour ago. I am your 
moſt humble ſervant, — | 


„1 Will bot open the letter, which my 


Cynthio writ upon the mifapprehenfion 
—4 muſt en under Thien you 
writ, for want of hearing the whole 
circ umſtanc Ss. 8 „ 

| Robin 


* * 1s 
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„ie - Wat” 
Jha came back in an inſtant, and Ws 


ynthio anſwered : ä 


Ar AN HOUR, six MINUTES 


"AFTER THREE, JUNE 4, 
RY WII I's COFFEE-HOUSE. - 
MADAM „ 8 
I is certain I went by your lodging 
with a gentlewoman to whom I have 


the honour to be known; ſhe is indeed 


my relation, and a pretty fort of woman, 
But your ſtarting manner of writing, 
and owning you have not done me the 
honour ſo much- as to open my letter, 
has in it ſomething very unaccountable, 
and alarms one that has had thoughts 


of paſſing his days with you. But 1 


am born to admire you with all your 
little imperfections. 


Robin run back, and brought for an- 
fer i 


EXA T Sir, that are at Will's od 


fee-houſe fix minutes after three, 
June; one that has had thoughts, and 
all my little imperfections. Sir, come 


to me immediately, or I ſhall determine 
what may perhaps not be very pleaſing 


., . FLAVIA.. 


Robin gave an account that ſhe looked 
exceſſive angry when ſhe gave him the 


to you. 


letter; and that he told her, for ſhe aſked, 


that Cynthio only looked at the clock, 


taking ſnuff, and writ two or three words 


on the top of the letter when he gave 


him his. 
Now the plot thickened ſo well, as tha 
Cynthio ſaw he had not much more to 


accompliſh being irreconcileably ba- 


niſhed, he writ— 


- . CYNTHIO, 


MADAM, 


I Have that prejudice in favour” of all 
you do, that it is not poſſible for you 


to determine upon what will not be 
pleaſing to your obedient ſervant, 


CrNi. 


This was delivered, and the anſwer 
returned, in a little more than two ſe. 


conds. 


JS it come to this? You never Javed 


me; and the creature you were with 


is the propereſt perſon for your aſſociate. 


I deſpiſe you, and hope I ſhall foon 
hate 25 as a villain to the cred Fea 


* FLAVIA, 


| Robin ran back with— 


1 5 
MADAN, | 


e credulity- when you are to iS 


gain your point, and ſuſpicion when 


you fear to loſe it, make it a very hard 


part to behave as becomes your humble 
ſlave, FE, | | 


RE TT CYyYNTHIO. 
Robin whipt away, and returned 


MRI. WELLFORDy 


PF EAVIA and Cynthio are no more, | 
I relieve you. from the hard part of 


which you complain, and. baniſh yo 
from my light for ever. ET 


Robin hada crown for hjs afternoon's 


work; and this is publiſhed to admoniſh_ 


Cecilia to revenge the injury done to 
Flavia. Wy | = N 


N CCCXCIX. SATURDAY, JUNE 7. . 


ur NEMO IN SESE TENTAT DESCENDERE! Wn. 11 
; : : | , 1 * 0 | . 


NONE, NONE DESCENDS INTO HIMSELF TO FIND | 
THE SECRET IMPERFECTIONS OF HIS MIND» 


HEE OCRISY, at the faſhionable 
1 end of the town, is very different 
from hypocriſy in the city. The modiſn 

ite endeavours to appear more vi- 


cious than he really is, the other kind 


of hypocrite more virtuous. The for- 


mer is afraid of every thing that has the 


ſhew of religion in it, and would be 
thought engaged in many criminal gal- 
| Jantries amours, which he is not 


Darn. 


guilty of. The latter aſſumes à face 
of ſanctity, and covers a multitude of 
vices under a ſeeming religious deport- 


ment. 3 


But there is another kind of hypo- 
criſy, which differs from botli theſe, and 
3 1 21 to _ 8 ſubject of 
this paper: I mean that riſy, b 
1 2 does not be. ee the 
world, but very often impoſes on him- 
| | VVV 


Aux Heart. 
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ſelf; that hypocriſy which conceals his 
own: heart from him, and makes him 


believe he is more virtuous than he 
really is, and either not attend to his 
vices, or miſtake even his vices for vir- 
tues. It is this fatal hypocriſy and ſelf- 


deceit, which is taken notice of in thoſe - 


Words Who can underſtand his er- 
© rors? Cleanſe thou me from ſecret 
3 faults.” 


If the open profeſſors of impiety de | 


ſerye the utmoſt application and endea- 


vours of moral writers to recover them 
from. vice and folly, how much more 


may thoſe lay a claim to their care and 
compaſſion, who are walking in the 
paths of death, while they fancy them- 
ſelves engaged in a courſe of virtue! I 
ſhall endeavour, therefore, to lay down 
ſome rules for the diſcovery of thoſe 


vices that lurk. in the ſecret corners of 


the foul, and to ſhew my reader thoſe 
methods by which he may arrive at a 
true and impartial knowledge of him- 
ſelf, The uſual means preſcribed for 
this purpoſe, are to examine ourſelves 
by the rules which are laid down for 
our direction in Sacred Writ, and to 
compare our lives with the life of that 


Perſon who ated up to the e b of 
(deceive ourſelves in a point of ſo much 


human nature, and is the ſtanding ex- 


ample, as well as the great guide and 


inſtructor, of thoſe who receive his doc- 
trines. T e theſe two heads can- 


not be too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall 


but juſt mention them, ſince they have 
been handled 'by. many great and emi- 
nent writers. VVV 

I would therefore propoſe the follow- 
ing methods to the conſideration of ſuch 
as would find out their ſecret faults, and 
- make a true eſtimate of themſelves. 

In the firſt place, let them conſider 
well what are the characters which they 


bear among their enemies. Our friends 


very often flatter us, as much as our 
oven hearts. They either do not ſee our 


faults, or conceal them from us, or 


ſoften them by their reprelentations, 


atter ſuch a manner, that we think them 
too trivial to be taken notice of. An 


adverſary, on the contrary, makes a 

ftriter ſearch. into us, diſcovers every 
flaw and imperfestion in our tempers, 
and though his malice may ſet the:n in 
too ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome 
ground for what; it adyancrs. A friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
enffames his crimes. A wiſe man ſhould 
give a juſt attention to both of them, ſo 


motes our worldly intereſt e 
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far as they may tend to the improvement 
of one, and the diminution of the other; 
Plutarch has written an eſſay on the 
benefits which a man may receive from 
his enemies, and, among the good fruits 
of enmity, mentions this in particular, 
that by. the reproaches which it cafts 
upon us we ſee the worſt ſide of our- 
ſelves, and open our eyes to ſeveral ble. 


miſhes and defects in our lives and con- 


verſations, which we. ſhould not- have 
obſerved without the help of ſuch ill - 
natured monitors. | 
In order likewiſe to come at a true 
knowledge of ourſelves, we ſhould con- 
fider on the other. hand how far we may 
deſerve the praiſes and approbations 
which the world beftow upon us: whe. - 
ther the actions they celebrate proceed 


from laudable and worthy motives; and 


how far we are really poſſeſſed of the 


virtues which gain us applauſe among 


thoſe with whom we converſe, Such a 
reflection is abſolutely neceſſary, if we 
conſider how apt we are either to value 
or condemn -ourſelves by the opinions 
of others, and to ſacrifice the report of 


our own: hearts to the judgment of the 


world. | | 
In the next place, that we may not 


importance, we ſhould not lay too great 
a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſ- 
ſeſs that are of a doubtful nature : and 
ſuch we may eſteem all thoſe in which 
multitudes of men diſſent from us, who 
are as good and wile as ourſelves. We 
ſhould - always act with great cautiouſ- 
neſs and circumſpection in points, where 


it is not impoſſible that we may be de. 


ceived.  Intemperate zeal, bigotry and 
erſecution for any party or opinion, 
10w praiſe-worthy ſoever they may ap- 
pear to weak men of our own principles, 
roduce infinite calamities among man- 
ing, and are highly criminal in their 


own nature; and yet how many perſons. 


eminent for piety ſuffer ſuch monſtrous 
and abſurd principles of action to take 
root in their minds under the colour of 
virtues? For my own part, I muſt own, 
I never yet knew any party fo juſt and 


reaſonable, that a man could follow it 
in it's height and violence, and at the 
ſame time he innocent. 


We ſhould likewiſe be very 2ypreben- 


ſive of thoſe actions which procerd from 


natural conſtitution, favourite paſſions, 


particular education, or whatever "oy 
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Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, 


ful conformity to the mode 
man's manners. Ruſticity, broad ex- 
preſſion, and forward obtruſion, offend 


wrong, bias hung upon his mind. Theſe 
are the inlets of prejudice, the unguard- 


ed avenues of the mind, by which a 


thouſand errors and / ſecret faults find 
admiſſion, without being obſerved or 
taken notice of. A wiſe man will ſu- 
ſpe& thoſe actions to which he is directed 


| by ſomething beſides reaſon, and al- 
ways e ſome: concealed' evil in 
every reſolution that is of a diſputable 


nature, when it is conformable to his 


particular temper, his Ages or way -of 
if 


* 


fe, or when it favours his pleaſu e or 


, 1 Els 
There is nothing of eee import- 
ance to us than thus diligently to ſift 


our thoughts, and examine all theſe dark 
receſſes of the mind, if we would eſta- 
bliſh our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſub- 


ſtantial virtue as will turn to account in 


that great day, when it muſt ſtand the 
teſt of infinite Wiſdom and Juſtice. 
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a theſe and-the like caſes, a man's 
judgment is eaſily perverted, and a 


1 
I ſhall conclude this eſſay with ob- 
ſerving, that the two kinds of hypoerify: 
I have here ſpoken of, namely that gf 

deceiving the world, and that of im- 
poſing on ourſelves, are touched with 
wonderful beauty in the hundrad thirty 
ninth Pſalm. The folly of the firit 
kind of hypocriſy is there ſet forth by. 
reflections on God's. omniſcience and 
omnipreſence, which are celebrated in 
as noble ſtrains of poetry as any other 
J ever met with, either ſacred or pro- 
fane. The other kind of hypocriſy, 
whereby a man deceives bimſel, is in- 
timated in the two laſt verſes, where the 
Pſalmiſt addreſſes himſelf to the great 
Searcher of hearts in that emphatical 
petition—* Try me, O God, and 
ſeek. the ground of my heart; prove 
me, and examine my thoughts. Look 
well if there be any way of wicked- 
neſs in me, and lead 'me in the way 
everlaſting.” | „ 
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- Vino, Eck. II. v. 982. 


| THERE'S A SNAKE IN THE GRASS Enciisx PROVERB» =» 


TFT mould, methinks, preſerve modeſty 


q and it's intereſts in the world, that 
the tranſgreſſion of it always creates of- 
fence; and the very purpoſes of wanten- 


"neſs are defeated by a carriage which 


has in it ſo much boldneſs, as to inti- 


mate that fear and reluctance are quite 


extinguiſhed in an object which would 


be otherwiſe. defirable. It was faid of 


a wit of the laſt age - 

Sidney has that prevailing gentle art, 
Which can with a reſiſtleſs charm impart 
The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart; 


Between declining virtue and deſire, 
That the poor vanquiſh'd maid diſſolves away 


In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day. 


This prevailing gentle art was made 
up of complaiſance, courtſhip, and art- 
ts of a wo- 


thoſe of education, and make the tranſ- 


ordered in the deſcription which Antony 
makes in the dialogue between him ank 
Dolabella, of Cleopatra in her barge. . 


Her galley down che filver Cidnos row'd3: | 


The tackling filk, the ſtreamers wav d win 


251 gold; 755 FF 

The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple ſails 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch © 
were placed, 


Where ſhe, another ſea-born Venus, layz 7 | 
She lay, and lean'd her cheek upon her hang, 


And caſt a look fo languiſhingly ſweet, 
As if ſecure of all beholders hearts, 


 NegleRing ſhe could take them, Boys like 


Cupids 


Stood fanning with their painted wings the 


winds 


« 


That play*d about her face: but if ſhe ſmil'd, 
A darting glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad, 
That men's deſiring eyes were never weary d, 
But hung upon the object. To ſoft flutes | 
The filver cars kept time: and while they 


play d 


The hearing gave new pleaſure to the ſight, 
_greſſors odious to all who have merit 85 
enough to attract regard. It is in this 
taſte that the ſcenery is ſo beautifully 


| Here the imagination is warmed with | 
all the objects preſented, and yet 87 
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My love in yonder vale aſleep does lie. 


; ne of 


is nothing that is hiſcious, or what raiſes 
any idea more looſe than that of a beau- 
tiful woman ſet off to advantage. The 
like, or a more delicate and careful ſpi- 


rit of modeſty, > 1 agg in the following 


paſſage in one of Mr. Philips's paſtorals. 

Breathe ſoftye winds, ye watersgently flow, 
Phield her ye trees, ye flow'rs around her grow; 
Ye ſwains, I beg you, paſs in ſilence by, 


- Defire is corrected when there is a 


- tenderneſs or admiration expreſſed which 

partakes the paſſion. Licentious lan- 

Fus has ſomething brutal in it, which 
if] 


graces humanity, ayd leaves us in the 


condition of the favages in the field. 


But it may be aſked, to what uſe 
can tend a diſcourſe of this kind at all? 
It is to alarm chaſte ears againſt ſuch as 
have what is above called the prevailing 
gentle art. Maſters of that talent are 


capable of e N their thoughts in 
0 


ſo ſoft a dreſs, and ſomething ſo diſtant 
from the ſecret purpoſe of their heart, 


that the imagination of the e N 
c s 


is touched with a fondneſs whi 
too inſenfibly to be reſiſted. Much 


care and concern for the lady's welfare, 


to ſeem afraid left ſhe ſhould be annoyed 


by the very air which ſurrounds. her, 


and this uttered rather with kind looks, 


and expreſſed by an interjection, an Ah, 
er an Oh, at ſome little hazard in mov- 
ing or making a ſtep, than in any direct 


ve, are the methods of 
Iful admirers: they are honeſt arts 


—_— — —— is ſuch, but infa- 
miſap 


mous when plied. It is certain 
that many a young woman in this town 
has had her heart irrecoverably won by 


men who. have not made one advance 


which ties their admirers, though the 
females languiſh with the utmoſt anxie- 
ty. I have often, by way of admonition 
to my female readers, given them warn- - 
ing againſt agreeable company. of the 
bo. ſex, except they are well acquaint- 
ed with their eben Women may 
diſguiſe it if they think fit, and the more 
to do it, they may be angry at mb for 


ſaying it; but I fay it is natural to them, 


that they have no manner of approba- 


tion of men, withaut ſome degree of 


love: for this reaſon he is dangerous to 
beentertained as a friend or viſitant, who 
is capable of gaining any eminent eſteem 


or ableryation, though it be never ſo 
remote from pretenſions as a lover, If 


| THE SPECTATOR, | e | 
23 man's heart has not the abhorrence © 


* 


1 


— 
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of any treacherous deſign, he may eaſily 
improve a 


pprobation into kindneſs; and 


kindneſs into paſſion. There may poſ. 


= be no manner of love between them. 
in'the of all their acquaintance; no, 
it is all friendſhip; and yet they may 
be as fond as ſhepherd and ebene 


in a „but ſtill the nymph and | 
0 the 1 | 


| may be to each other no 
_— 4 warrant you, than Pylades and 


When Lucy decks with flowers her ſwelling 

. breaſts | 
And on her elbow leans, diſſembling reſt; 
Unable to refrain my madding mind, | 
Nor ſheep nor paſture worth my care I find, 
Once Delia flept, on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 
Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind: 


I ſmooth'd her coats, and ftole a filent kiſs: 
Condemn me, ſhepherds, if I did amiſs. 


Such good offices as theſe, and ſuch 
friendly thoughts and concerns for one 
another, are what make up the amity, 
as they call it, between man and wo- 
— — 
It is the pe1 on of ſuch intercourſe, 
that makes a young woman come to 
the arms of her huſband, after the diſ- 
appointment of four or five paſſions 
which ſhe has ſucceſſively had for dif- 
ferent men, before ſhe is prudentially 

iven to him for whom ſhe has neither 
8 friendſhip. For what. ſhould 
a poor creature do, that has loſt all her 
friends? There is Marinet the agree- 
able, has, to my knowledge, had a 
friendſhip for L. 
like to break her heart; then ſhe had ſo 
at a friendſhip for Colonel Hardy, 
that ſhe could not endure any woman 
elſe ſhould do any thing but rail at him. 
Many and fatal have been diſaſters be- 
tween friends who have fallen out, and 
theſe reſeutments are more keen than 
ever thoſe of other men can poſſibly be: 
but in this it happens tunately, 
that as there ought” to be nothing con- 


cealed from one friend to another, the 


Friends of different ſexes very often find 
fatal effects from their unanimity. _ 
For my part, who ſtudy to paſs life in 
as much innocence and tranquillity as I 
.can, I ſhun the company of agreeable 
women as much as paſſible; and mult 
confeſs that I have, though a tolerable 
od. philoſopher, but a low 3 of 
latonic love: for which reaſon | og 


* 


Welford, which had 


\ 
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1 ry to give my fair readers a toniſt lately ſwell to a roundneſs which 
5 againſt 4 having, to my great is inconſiſtent with that philoſophy, - 
concern, blerved the waiſt of a R 5 7 
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17 16 TH x CAPRICIOUS STATE OF LOVE, To BEATTENDED.WI N 2EPROACKES, : 
. ,$USPICIONS, ENMITIES, TRUCES, QUARRELLING, RECONCILEMENT: / 

I Shall publiſh, for the entertainment without yanity, make him believe him» 
of this day, an odd ſort of a packet, ſelf not incapable to be beloved. Our 
which I have juſt received from one of fortunes, indeed, weighed in the nice 


my female correſpondents. ſcale of intereſt, are not exactly equa}, 
ny which by the way was the true cauſe of. 
MA. SPECTATOR), © my jilting him; and I had the aſſurance 


GIN CE you have often confeſſed that to acquaint him with the following max- 
you are not diſpleaſed your papers im, that I ſhould always. believe that 
thould ſometimes convey the complaints man's paſſion to be the moſt violent, 
of diſtreſſed lovers to each other, I am who could offer me the largeſt ſettle- 
in hopes you will favour one who gives ment. I have ſince changed my opi- 
you an undoubted inſtance of her re- nion, and have endeavoured to let him 
formation, and at the ſame time a con- know ſo. much by ſeveral letters; but 
vincing proof of the happy influence the barbarous man has refuſed them all; 
your labours have had over the moſt in- fo that I have no way left of writing to 
corrigible part of the moſt incorrigible him but by your aſſiſtance. If you can 
ſex. You muſt know, Sir, I am one bring him about once more, I iſe. 
of that ſpecies of women, whom you to ſend you. all loves-and favours, and 
have often characterized under the name ſhall deſire the fayour of Sir Roger and 
of Jilts, and that I ſend you theſe lines yourſelf to ſtand as godfathers to my 
as well to do public penance for having firſt boy. I am, Sir, your moſt obe- 
ſo long continued in # known error, as to dient, moſt humble ſervant, — 
beg, parton of the party offended. I the _ | 1. AAMORET>. 
ramer” e this way, becauſe? 1t"'in- EE 8 
ſome meaſure anſwers the terms on PHILANDER TO AMORET., - 
which he intimated the breach between Z 
nus might poffibly be made up, as bu Mf, 
will ſee by the letter he ſent me the next 1 Am fo furpriſed at the rrkenay, you 


— 
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day after I had diſcarded him; which were pleaſed to aſk me yelterday, that 
I thought fit to ſend you a copy of, that I am ſtill at a loſs what to fay to it. AM 
you might the better know the whole leaſt my anſwer would be too long 'to 
caſes nd „„ trouble you with, as it would come 
J muſt further acquaint you, that be- from a perſon, who, it ſeems, is fo der 
fore-I jilted him, there had been the indifferent to you. Inſtead of it, I ſhall 
greateſt intimacy between us for a year only recommend 9 conſideration * 
and à half together, during all which the opinion of one whoſe ſentiments on 
time I cheriſhed his hopes, and gs theſe matters I have often heard you ſay 
his flame, I leave you to gueſs after are extremely juſt. © A generous and 
this what muſt be bis ſurpriſe, when * conſtant paſſion,” ſays your favourite 
upon his preſſing for my full conſent author, © in an.agregable lover, where 
one day, 1 told him I wondered what there is not too great a diſparity in 
could make him fancy he had ever any their circumſtances, is the greateſt = 
place in my affections. His own ſex * bleſſing that can befal a perſon be- 
alow him ſenſe, and all ours good- loved; and if overlooked in one, m; 
breeding, His perſon is ſuch as might, perhaps never pe V 5 
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_ SIR, 
s 


IPON reflection, 1 find the injury 


by you than Antenor is eee, 3 ſince 
excecd his, 

u were plealed to intimate 
25 would increaſe accordingly,” 
The world has ſeen me Aawekully 
loſe that time to pleaſe a fickle woman, 
which might have been employed much 


your paſ- 


more to my credit and advantage in 


ether purſuits. I ſhall therefore take 
the liberty to acquaint you, however 


 karſh it may found in a lady's ears, that 
though your love- fit ſhould happen to 


return, unleſs you could contrive a way 


to make your recantation as well known 
_ to the 


; ublic, as they are already ap- 
3 of the manner with which i 


| have treated me, you ſhall never more 
apr Pe PAN DER. 


AMORET TO PHIEAND 


ER. 
i Gd JOY; 


L have done both to you and my- 
to be ſo great, that though the part 
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I do not, however, at all deſpair of 
deing very ſhortly much better beloved 


to the unhappy 


death of his rich uncle in Glouceſter- 


< f 4 » 


7 , 


I now aft may appear contrary to that 


decorum ulually obſerved* by our ſex, 


yet I purpoſely break through all rules, 
that my repentance may in ſome mea. 
ſure equal my crime. I affure you that 


in my preſent” hopes of recovering you, 


I look upon Antenor's eſtate with con- 
tempt. The fop was here yeſterday in 


A pee and new liveries, but I 
r 


uſed to ſee him- Though I dread 


to meet your eyes, after what has paſſed, 
1 flatter myſelf, that amidſt all their 
confuſion you will diſcover ſuch a ten- 


derneſs in mine, as none can imitate 


but thoſe who love. I ſhall be all this 


month at Lady DP s in the country; 

but the woods, the fields, and gardens, 
|  AMORET, 

5 1 muſt deſire you, dear Mr. Specta- 

tor, to publiſh this my letter to Philan- 


dier as ſoon as poſſible, and to aſſure 


him that I know nothing at all of the 


ſhire. 15 X 
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WRAT THE SPECTATOR TO HIMSELF RELATES. 


Vir I to publiſh all the ad- 


vertiſements I receive from dif- 


4 7x5 s 


ferent hands, and perſons of different 


* 


eircumſtances and quality, the very 


mention of them, without reflections on 
the ſeveral ſubjects, would raiſe all the 
paſſions whieh can be felt by human 
minds. As inſtances of this, I ſhall 
give you two or three letters; the writers 
of which can have no recourſe to any 


legal power for redreſs, and ſeem to have 


' A te ® 


do receive conſolation. | 


„„ ̃ Ä „„ CL: 
Am a young woman of beauty and 
quality, and ſuitably married to a 
gentleman who dotes on me. But this 
perſon of mine is the object of an unjuſt 
Paſſion in a nobleman who is ve 
mate with my huſband. This & 
ſhip giyes him very eaſy acceſs, and fre- 
quent opportunities of entertaining me 


4 z 22 * 


Written rather to vent their ſorrow than 


as much as ſhe adviſes me to. 


inti- 
riend- 


apart. My heart is in the utmoſt an- 
guiſh, and my face is covered over with 
confuſion, when I impart to you an- 
other circumſtance, which is, that my 
mother, the moſt mercenary of all wo- 
men, is gained by this falſe friend of 
my huſband's to ſolicit me for him. 1 
am frequently chid by the poor believ- 
ing man my huſband, for ſhewing an 


- impatience of his friend's company; 


and I am never alone with my mother, 
but ſhe tells me ſtories of the diſcre- 
tionary part of the, world, and ſuch a 
one, and ſuch a, one, who are gvilty s 
e 

laughs at my aſtoniſhment; and feems 
to hint to me, that as virtuous as ſhe 
has always appeared, I am not the 
daughter of her huſband. It is poſſible 
that printing this letter may relieve me 
from the unnatural importunity of my 
mother, and the perfidious courtſhip of 
my huſband's friend. I have an un. 
| NN feigned 


— w 


come to me than their happineſs. Mr. 
3 let me have a paper on 
le groundleſs ſufferings, and 

wee who 


5, 9 3 ww we a þÞ vw 'i'ys Tt 


being ied GO 


way I can thin 
conſequences of the diſcovery of t. 
matter, is to fly away for ever, which 
I muſt do to avoid my huſband's fatal 
reſentment againſt the manwho attem 
to abufe him, and the ſhame of expo 

à parent to infamy. The perſons con- 
cerned well know theſe circumſtances 
relate to them; and though the rega 

to virtue is dead in them, I have 
hopes from their fear of ſhame u 
reading this in your Pe: which -I 
conjure you to inſert, it you have any 
compaſſion for injured virtue. 


MR. SPECTATOR» 


12 the huſband of a woman of me- his 


rit, but am fallen in love, as they 
call it, with a lady of her acquaintance 


who is going to be married to a-gentle- 


man who deferves her. I am in a truſt 
relating to this lady's fortune, which 
makes my concurrence. in this matter 
— but I have ſo irreſiſtible a 
rage 


| d envy riſe in me when L conſider ' 
his future happineſs, that againſt all 
ae and common juſtice, 1 
am ever pla 


ing mean tricks to ſuſpend 
the td 1 * oe 


her, is a woman of the moſt ſtrict virtue; 


her lover is a gentleman who of all others | 


- P w 


THE SPECTATOR. 


of to avoid the fatal 


have no manner of hopes 
for myſelf; Emilia, for ſo I will call 


HEM 


men goes. You muſt to be ſure 
obſerved who live in that fort of- 
way, as all their friends reckon it will 


| 
- 
; 


his fortune, I t he lived 
in a near 8 what he 
was wanting in my fortune to 


tt 


obſerved his carriage very much 
n — 


STILVIA. profu 


2 not on e ſay down 
rig t to hin — 15 > WH know mA 
* 1 


© m 


I could wiſh my friend; but envy and _ © 


Jealouſy, thou 


ment and ſenſe of a demon, I am ever 
curſing what I cannot but approve, I 


wih it were the beginningof repentance, 
that I fat down — deſeribe my proſe 
aſpect; but © 


diſpoſition with ſo belliſh an 
at preſent the deſtruction of theſe two 


excellent perſons. would be more wel- 


8 
thaſe terr 


— 


MRs SPECTATOR, - 


8 | ] Have no other means but this to ex- Þ | 


* preſs my thanks to one man, and 
my reſentment againſt another. My 


eircumſtances are as follow. I have c 


been for five years laſt paſt courted b 
greater fortune than 


placed ſo unjuſtly, * 
waſte my very being, and with the tor- 
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THEN Deen 
im ite feveral quarters and di- 


. — —— en 


other by ben ive c 
uc intereſts. The eburtg uf 
— do — differ from 


dene mnothet, a the court and city in 
heir peruliaribenys of life and conver- 
Aution. In ſhorty the inhabitants of. St. 
Jarhes's; notwithftandin they. live un- 
the — — and. the ſame 

ople from thoſe 
eee 


| e removed 
from thofe 10f the —.— the ne 
ide) and thoſe of Smithfield on 
ther, by ſeveral chimates and degrees 
in their 1 I 
* I DINE 8105693; 4 
or this reaſon; hen any publie- af - 
— unvil, L love to bear the 
- :yefleQions chat —— in the — 
ral diftrias and * 
Weſtminſter, and to- — oup — 


| downe 2 2 in order to 


with the 


nions . inpenious-countryTnen. - 


— 1 know the faces of all the 


3 coffee · houſe has 


| ſtateſman: anne nu 
. — — of the ſtreet 

he Jires, always take care to place my- 
ſelf near him, in order to know his judg- 

ment on the preſent poſture of affairs. 
The r I made with this 


3 ak rd 


will much oblige, Sir, your moſt 


tlie "as as you 3 


hho 8 * Its 
RR 5 FED! to 
2 il x wy 5 
wi m—_ I [,my;; ion, un 
vou ſhall 14 7091 + worthy of your c 
nizance, and be pleaſed to eirferibe 
ſome rules — 5 c future reciprocal be- 
3 je. It will be worthy: the parti- 


your genius "a lay, down 
3 * „ h 0 Was, as it 
ee eg old man, in which | | 


| - Convgavs Nzros. 


_ On 


wits br rede, AN. enanon « or nanny 2. 1 


ON 08COMMON. i 
intention, was about three rhonths ago, 
when we bad a current report of the 
King of Prance's adh. . I. foreſaw 
* would RR, 4 new face of things 
n Europe, m curious ula- 
5 * — Bo erties was 
'very defirous to learn the thoughts of 
1 moſt eminent r on'th at oc- 
mi) t | as Hour th un- 
ln ed as, Leg T firſt of all called | 
in at St. er found the 
«whole outward room ita bu of Politics. 
The ſpeculations were but very indi- 
ferent towards the door, but grew finer 
— the — of — 

were {o very much impro 

by a 97 5 ory of theoriſts, ho ſat in the 
inner room, within the ſteams of the 
coffee 2 that 1 there heard the whole 


monarclly diſpoſed of, and all 
e 


than a arter of re 
Ren on war Giles's, he: 

Ila a board'o French: zenblemen ſit- 

tin n the life. and death of - theit 


Grand Monarque. Tho among them 
who had eſpouſed, the Whig intereſt, 


this life about a week. ſince, and there- 
fore proceeded without any further delaꝶ 
to the releaſe of their friends in the gal- 
lies, and to their on xe · eſtabliſument; 
but finding they could not agree among 
themſelves, I * on my * 
progrels. 


1 25 within the bills of very poſitively aſfirmed, that 1 ted 


Upon 


U arrival at Jenn Man's, I 
ſaw = 12 young fellow Abs cocked - 


— rr G—  —————— ——————————————— A — —A 
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lane, where I met with A Fs... 
gaged very warmly with a laceman who 


his hat upon a friend of his who entered was the wn e ſupport of a neighbouring 


juſt at the ſ⸗ 
accoſted him following manne 
Well, Jack, the old prig is dead A 
« laſt. Sharp” 15 the word. Naw* of 
* never, boy. Ap to the walls of Paris. 
directly. 

refleions of 88 ſame nature. 

I met with very little variation in the 
politics between Charing Croſs and Co- 
yent Garden. And upon my Y gong into 
Will's, I found eit He diſcourſe was gone 
off from the death of the French King 
to that #*; Monteur Boileau, Racine, 
Cornell e, > dry evrllaths po 8 

ey regrett on this 
e would have ker herk "the 
world. with very noble elegies on 
death of ſo great { prince, and ſd e 
bent a patron of learning. 5 

At a coffee - houſe near the Temple; 1 
found a couple of young gentlemen ens 

ry Man in à difpute'on the 
FS to the Spaniſh e. One 
hem ſeemed to have been retained as 
ocate for, the Duke of OO, the 
WE for his Imperial Majeſty.” T 
were both for lating the title ahh that 
kingdom by the iis favs 75 at, 


but wk e them E642 gout of 0 


\ I then TP on 7 t · hand into 
Fit Street, where the chief politiciay 

of that quarter, upon ne, the news, 
(after having taken a pi e 
and ruminated for 255 time) If, 


4h ; fs ing of France is cer. 
„ 2 Ri hae enty of 


05 


diſturbed by 5 
. 


e a1 N kow the death ö 


ffect our pitch 


4 13 remarks 2 


ali into by audience. 

alter ward entered 2 b 
5 K th hs, n 

0 1 0. ie 1 5 2 a 
n Tn res: 


reins MU myſelf, an 


. Ir A 


debate Was, 
was moſt 
ero. The 


eder th e Pra I 


like A 5 Cæſar or 


"*contr was" eafriett-on with great 
heat _ 4 N. and as each of them 


ſeveral: other deep looked me. very 


during 
the 26 e of their . 5 — under 
to meß and therefore laid prom -u 


tiny atthe bat, md made the heft & 


wa to Chea 1 
3 Teer rs ar 
time F one tom 
The firſt obj Ti eee ee 
was X perfor ho ex 4 — 
eee _ rench King; but 
Wh his himſelf, -I-found 

ſorfow- di ſe from the loſs of 
Sug antes 2 

news it. er 
a haberdaſher, who was the oracle 
the coffeethouſe; and had his circle 
admirers about him, called ſeweral 
witneſs that He had declared his apinien 
above a week before, . 
was certainty dead 3 to which an 
;thateonfi the late advices 
a” received from France, it was 
ble that it ooulch be otherwiſe 


Woehe there came in à gentleman from 
Garraway's, whitold-usthat thene u 
Teveral letters from France juſt come i 


with advice that tho king was in: 

health, und Was gone out qu x bunting Up 
morning epa 

Which the = ole —.— . 

that hung upon 4 —_—_— 

und refired to Ries in 

fußon. This intetti 

5 thavels, which ELD | 


opi- 


e de eaten Abe 
'of news every one fi apt 0 8125 
ith regar 6 his particular Intereſt 
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the ſigns for- ſome | 
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A TATURE does nothing in vain: 


Ade Creator of the univerſe has 
appointed every thing to a certain uſe 


purpoſe, and determined. it to a ſet- 
courſe and ſphere of action, from 
if it in the leaſt deviates, it be- 
comes unit to anſwer thoſe ends for 
which it was In like manner 
it is in the diſpoſitions of ſociety, the 
eivil osconomy is formed in a chain as 
well as the natural: and in either caſe 
the breach of butone link outs the whole 
in ſome diſorder. It is, I think, prett 

plain, that moſt: of the abſurdity and 
ridicule we meet with in the world, is 


| owing. to.. the impertinent af- 
— rnd ing in characters men 
are not fit for, and for which Nature 


and 
tled 


them. i 2 "ir 


remains of the journey z if he proceeds and an hot-bed, we may poſſibly extort 
In that courſe, he 9 — ia an und ing plant, 0 4 fal- 
Nature makes good her en ents} lad; but how weak, how taſt ef, and 


for as ſhe never promiſes 
able to perform, ſo ſhe 


ö ming ſhe promiſes... But 
CS Sls. an dy iſe what they 
y of, and affect what they 
po aint 1 ye erg ao 
-uire 0 W r genius 
inclined them to, and ſo bend all their 


ambition to excel in what is out of their 


natural talents, in the ſame man- 
ner as covetous men do their quiet and 


repoſe they can enjoy no ſatisfaction 
3 they 
ine 


4 


clining 


Thus they deſtroy the uſe of 
5 | qe thy! extraordinary perſon he was 
Tm. 7 4... 


have, becauſe of the abſurd 
poſſeſſed with for 


To build 


race of coxcombs : Nature in her whole 
drama never drew ſuch a part; the has 
ſometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb 
is always of a man's own making, by 
applying his talents otherwiſe than Na- 
ture deſigned, who ever bears a high 
reſentment for being put out of her 
courſe, and never fails of taking her re. 
venge on thoſe that do ſo. Oppoſing 
her tendency in the application of 2 
man's parts, has the ſarge ſucceſs as de. 
ning from her courſe in the production 
of vegetables : by the aſſiſtance of art 


8 Juſt as inſipid as the poetry of 
V rok : bane 1 5 — ee 5 
racter, was genteel, had learning, thought 
juſtly, ſpoke correctly ie _ believed 
there was nothing in which Valerio did 
not excel; it was ſo far true, that 
there was but one; Valerio had no ge- 
nius for „yet he is reſolved to be 
a poet; he writes verſes, and takes great 
pains to conyince the.town, that Valerio 


If men would he content to graft upot 
Nature, and affif her operations, what 
mighty effects might we opt? Tul 
would not ſtand ſo much alone in ora- 
tory, Virgil in poetry, or Cæſar in war. 

id upon Nature, is laying the 
foundation upon a rock; every thing 
diſpoſes itſelf into order as it were 
courſe, and the whole work is half done 


as ſoun as undertaken. Cicero's genius 


inclined him to oratory, Virgil's to fol- 
tow the train of the Muſes; they piouſſy 
hr or the admonition, 20 were re- 
his 8 and i virtue would 
ſurely have made but a very indifferent 
figurez and I ully's — incli- 
nation would have been as uſeleſs in 
6 „Nature, if left to herſelf, leads 
us ou in the beſt courſe, but will do no- 
thing by compulſion and conſtraint ;'and 
if we are not ſatisfied ers yl. e 


9 rers by it. 


tion, ſhe e IONS ſeeds pro 
for it, which are 2s ab ſolutely — 


to the formation gh — or intel- 
growth plants A now 
be not by what fate and folly it i is, that 


abſurd that will write verſes in ſpite 
4 Nature, with that gardener that ſhould 
undertake to raiſe a jonquil or eds 
without the help of their reſpective ſeeds. 

As there is no good or bad quality 
that does not Aeg both ſexes, ſo 51 8 is 
not to be 1 but the air. ur muſt 
have ſuffered by ay affectation of this 
nature, at leaſt a8 much as the other. 
The il] effect of it is in —— 
cuous as in the two characters 
of Celia and Tras : Celia has all the 
eharms of p — 4 with an 


abundant ſweetneſs of nature, but wants pre 


wif, and has a very ill voice; Iras is 
and ungenteel, but has wit and 
ſenſe : if Cmlia would be ſilent, 
her beholders would adore her; if Iras 
would talk, her hearers would admire 


herz but Cwlia's tongue runs inceſſant- 


ly, while Iras gives herſelf filent airs 
ee TO ſs that it Aan 8225 = 


: 


THE SPECTATOR 


ature yon cb 


yu and red, and is now diſtingu 
men are taught not to reckon him'equals b 


. the oracle at Delphos 


$18; 


to perſuade! one's ſelf that Celia 1 
beauty, and Iras wit: each neglects ber 
own excellence, and is ambitious of the 
other's character; Iras would be thought 
to have as-much- e Hoy as Colin aud 
Czlia as much wit as — 

The great mis fortune of 'this Aa- 


tion is, that men not only loſe a good 


8 but alſo contract a bad one: 
only are unfit for what they 
were deſigned, but they aſſign them- 
ſelves to what they are not fir for and 
inſtead of making a very good figure 
one way, make a ridicutous one 
another. If Semanthe would have been 
ſatisfied with her natural complexion, 
ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated by 
the name of the olive beauty; but 86. 
manthe has taken up an tion 2 
iſh 
y the character of the lady that pro 
ſo 3 In a word; — 
be reformed to the n pars that 
famed diftate—* Follow Nature,” which 
pronounced to 
Cicero when he conſulted what courſe 
of ſtudies he ſhovki pur ſue, we ſhould 
ſee almoſt every man as eminent in his 


proph pher ſphere as Tully was in Mead 
uld in a very ſhort time find im 
tinence and a n baniſhed from 


among the women, and yen; and | 

falſe charaQers from among the 

For m » I could never Sadie hid this 
2 gnance to Nature an 

Es, . — only as * 

folly, but alſo one of 

crimes, ſince it is a — - oppolit | 

the diſpoſition of — . — 48 


Tully —_— it) like the fin of the 
en g . 


2 
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f rorre een AND: ares THE so. 


4 Abe City and, broke 
I de rea fd, wb gp ely 


.tohy lot the ͤ—— frame. not acquaint my reader, that 


Poys, 


eras that is now ling, or that 


haps ever appeared upon 2 carf 


312 


ing of 2 Nicolini, „The town is 
855 0 obliged to that excellent axtiſt, 

for rings us the „ Ae muſic in 
R's perfection, as well as for that gene- 
rous approbation he lately gave to an 
opera of our own country, in which the 
compoſer endeavoured to do juſtice to the 
deauty of the words, by, following that 
noble example. which has been {et oe” 
— eee forvige makers. in that 


1 IE heartily with there was the 
f fame; application and endeavours to 
cultivate and improve our church- —_ 
as have "om lately beſtowed on that of 
| the ſtage · Our compolers have one very 
great ancitement to it: they are ſure to 
meet with excellent words, and at the 
2 time, a wonderful variety of them. 
here is no 2 that is not finely 
— in, thoſe parts of — 
_ writings, which are proper: for. divine 
and anthems. 
fo here is 4 certain dug and indif- 
erenee in the pros of our European 
anguages, when th ey are compared with 
the — forme ſpeech: and it hap- 
pens very luckily, that del Hebrew idioms 
run into the Engliſh tongue with a par- 
ticular beauty. Our language 
has reccived-mnumerable eldgancies and 
improvements, from, that infuſion of He- 
hraiſms, which are derived: to it out of 
the pastical paſſages inHoly Writ. T 
ive a force and energy to our expr 
| warm and animate our. language, 
: — gonvey our thoughts in more ardent 
and intenſe phruſes, than any that are to 
be met. with in our own tongue. There 
3s ſamething ſo pathetic in this kind of 


Adiction, it often ſets the mind i in a 
flame, makes our h * with- 
in us. How cold and dead 


appear, that is compoſed in the wok wo 
gant and — os hems of b which 
are natural to l 
not 3 ſblemnity of 
raſe, which / may be drawn from the . 
acred Writings. It has been laid by 
ſome of the ancients, that if the g 
were to talk. with men, ghey cer- 
tainly ſpeak in Plato's ſtile ; but I think 
we may ſay, with juſtice, that when - 
age ee . eir Creator, 
ey cannot do it in ſo proper a 
in that of the Holy Seriptores.. | 
If any one would judge of the beau- 
ties of poetry that are to be met with in 
the Divas Writings, 


en. jp 1x 


2 * ic 


er ever the chorus {a * it's 


TRE: sr TOR» 


mix and ir 2 
. 
4 9: let 1 
ion of Horace 5 
in theſe two, lalk, 
and ng 9 5 75 IE 
poverty off a8 will 
very ſenſible 1 hare 
_ xp PM 32 0 
"Sins web t che e ſuc A'treas 
ſury of . in them, 
(res and, ant ſo prope 333 Us 
that 
Anden d. Wend giye ſo 1 . 
and encouragement to ind of mu. 
6c," which would have it's foundation 
in reaſon, and 4 th improve our 
virtue in 2 our de. 
light. T paſs t are ke by 
ordinary compo ons 
from ſuch filly. and ; abſurd econ 
that a man is, ene to 
ray" ſeriouſiy ; but the > the ; 
the ſorrow, the PEE | A are 
awakened in hymn 


ceed from Gach/igay e are alt rea 
reaſonable and/praiſe-warthy. Pleaſure 
and duty go hand. «>, = hp and the 
greater dur latisfaction ia the Seer is 
our religion 

Muſic among choc wo; were filed 


the Ve. people was a religious art, 


of Sion, which; we have rea- 
— _ 
the — eaſtern,monarchs, were 
nothing. elſe — ſalme and pieces of 
2 that 8 the Su- 

derer 
a holy ph with 3 the manner of 


the ald Grecian lyrics, did not only 


compoſe the words of his divine odes 
| but generally ſet them to muſic-himſelf: 


them 
after which, his works, though they 


were 2 to the tabernacle, be- 


a religious vorlbip cg 
hymn to a 955 s luxury and vo- 
luptuouſneſs prevailed over innocence 
22 e of worſhi de- 
generated-into es; in which 


: ar office, as ta brand thing that 
was vicious, and recommend every 1 
that was; laudable, to 


and examine how Heaven for the . to im- 
W O— 


eng ere ighan repute among 
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takes in retirement; the other is a letter © ſtates; ſhould be like gentle 


I publiſh them 


-*Ap'ePRCTA Fol, 83 
ould” be Ap when they one 3 ſtifled — . 


er, Ah ting” they hymns abouʒt Muſic, hen thus _—_ raiſes no- 
S throne. 


Temigtit new from innu. ble hints in the mind ef the hearer, and 
merable paſſages in ancient writers, not fills lie with „ codons: Þ> 


only that vocal and inſtrumental mu- ſtrengthens devotion, and advancespraite 
— 


fic were made uſe of in their religious into fapture; it lengt hens out 
worſnip, but that their moſt favourite of worſhip, and produces more Ati 
diverfions were filled with ſongs and and permanent impreſſions in'the* 


ir 
bymns to their reſpective deities. ' Had khan thoſe which*Seconpany*tny = 
we frequent entertainments of this na- ſient form of words that Ae 


» 


ture rg a bon eee the ordinary method of religious wor- 
nch ex 8 N 


purify a our” paſſions, give our ſhip. PTY „ I45 Cot 
thoughts aA proper turn, and ch thoſe £6 4 5 ; Fs „ 8 b pc SES "9 5 14 70 
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RES ORNAN T Tp op pt ke ET PERFUGIUM PREABENT; -DELECTANT- 
e nr 47 Is : - | 
een Div: 
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Tur Tub 10h YOUTH; DELIGHT, OLD AGE ARE THE ORNAMENT 
or PROSPERITY/AND REFUGE OF ADVERSITY; PLEASE AT HOME; ARE NO IR- 


eum Ne ABROAD; LODGE WITH US; TRAVEL WITH US, AND RETIRE IN- 
70 THE. COUNTRY WITH US» is e, 
letters bear a pleaſ- tying fill, } nv 4 and are good for no- 
the joys and ſatis- thing; an 


F 


from & gent n to à friend, for whom others, and are ſwallowed” up and loft 


he has à Very great reſpect, and to whom the ſooner themſelves. Thoſe who, like 


- 72 . 
7 41 
. 


he 'commutiicates* the ſatisfaction he you, can make theniſtlves uſeful to all 
1 an » 
to me, occaſioned hy an ode written by that not only glide through 8 


my Lapland lover.” This correſpondent is and foreſts amidſt the flocks 
Jo kind'as 't6 krapſbate another of 'Schef- herds, but viſit populous towns in their 


fer's Tongs in à Very agrecable manner. courſe, and are at onee of ornament and 

Wgelber, that the young ſervice to them. But there is another 
aud old pay nd ſomething in the ſame © ſort of people who ſeem deſigned for fo- 
paper whic 


no fault in the deferi ption of ardent de- am one of thoſe of whom Seneca ſaye— 
lies, provided they a e hottourable ple. © Tam umbratiles funt, ut putent in tur- 


cke : Sido eſſe quicquid in luce gt. Some men, 
II · nt bene ai ikea like pictures, are fitter for à corner 
Vo have obliged me with a very chan à full light 3* and Ebelieve ſuch 


kind letter; by which I find you as have a natural bent to ſolitude, are 
ſhift the ſcene of your life from the town like waters which may be forced into 


> 


to the country, and enjoy that mixt ſtate fountains, and exalted to a fea height, 


which wiſe men both delight in, and are may make a much nobler re, and a 
Oe for. Methinks moſt of the much _— noiſe, Pio 4 _— __ 
Philoſophers and mpraliſts have run too more ſmoothly, equally, and entifully, 
much into extremes, in praiſing entirely in their ow n Jnr. upon the 
either ſolitude or public life; in the for- ground. The conſideration of this would 
mer men generally grow uſeleſs by too make me very well contented with the 
much reſt, and in the latter, are deſtroy - poſſeſſion only of that quiet which Cow- 
ad by too much precipitation: as waters, hy calls the companion of obſeurity; 


but 


* 


LDIUNT FORIS; "PERNOCTANT NOBISCUM, PEREGRINANTUS, 


nag ; | running violently on, do but 
factions of a private life. The firſt is the more miſchief ' in their pa to 
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may be ſuitable to their re- litude, thoſe I mean who have more to 
ſpective taſtes in ſolitudez for I know hide than to ſhew: ag for my own part, I 
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| I 5 ol my dun way of living: Vlutarch juſt thing of 
| : in s eee ee as 


814 THE ns. 
ut whoever has the Moſes .to0 for his e 


companions, can never be idle enough 
to be uncaſy. Thus, Sir, you ſee I Ba ag does | 
would flatter myſelf i into a opinion yet I Sa —_ would not: have 2 81. 


vdo told me, that it is in human life as yours. 


13 F 42 am, HASTE, my rain-deers end let vs nimbl 


Sir, your, moſt obliged, and moſt hum- „ journey through this are 
ge uu DH a FE 5. mee ain deen fil filltbow art to low, : 
: 5 "tk. Re ES 5 e r N * * 
Ti town being fo well pleaſed with 55 "Oy Rs 
bo Ne fine g ure 3 3 age | OE 5 : 
which Nature inſpired Plander to e e moors are ff 
paint in the ode you lately printed; ae Soon will the fun wi yay 


were in hopes that the ingenious-tranſ. Darkling and tir d we thalt the marſhes tread, 
lator would have obliged it with the No wy Were to cheat the tedious vay. 


| pe oo au- r has — us; un 

t e lat not, a much inferior 2 FAA. + 

ere es Und yon M. Tie ue wary D [= pf 
It is a cuſtom with the northern lovers Thro' 4 oh, I fly to 22 my foul adores; 


divert themſelves with a ſong, whilſt 
"the " Journe through the fenny n moors FF ſow" e e 


4 it to their miſſreſſes. Tus 85 
FED ed by the —__ to his ow, , Each 0 _ mT * 
whic is the creature that in that coun- V breaſt is tortur? ent fires} 
try ſ the want of horſes. - The PR e fly ſwifter than the wing, 
_ + cirebmſtances which ſucceſſively preſent _ feetwing with my kerce defire, 
ny themſelves to him in his way, are, Ibe- V 
_ * lieve you will think, naturally inter- "Our e ll will then be foon wer, 
worten. The auxiety of abſence, tbe And thou, in wonder loſt, ball view my fair, 
Eloemineſs of the roads, and his reſolu- Admire each feature of the Mn, ie E 


- | ton. of frequ only thoſe, fince - Her . 
e only can carry him to the objet ; air. 
8 "of: His deſires; the diſſat is faction he ex- vi. 


preſſes even at the greateſt ſwiftneſs with But lol „„ 
+ which he is; * his joyful ſur- Gently removing each ambitious ware; 

priſe at an unexpeRed ſight of his miſ- The e waves tranſported claſp het 

„ | erin 3 — rf "ip e g Whey, e ok when hall T ſuch fre- 
EY 3 = all thoſe pretty images of rural 8 T : | 
„ 2 are loſt 3 2 Yet vol . 

1 v nk fit to let this . 28 8 ye flow, | 
p 2 yo 3 — letter, when 2 gane a lover 8 ardent gaze: 

: 8 or indiſpolition for writing will From every touch you more tranſparent fror. 
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Ovid. Mr. . x11 v. 1276 


- KLUQUENT WORDS A GRACEFUL MANNER WAX r. 


* 'OST foreign writers who have 
M given any cl aracter of the Eng- 
liſn nation, whatever vices they aſcribe 
to it, allow in general, that the people 
are naturally modeſt. It proceeds per- 


haps from this our national virtue, that 


our orators are qbſerved to make uſe of 
leſs geſture or action than thoſe of other 


countries. Our preachers ſtand ſtock _ 


ſill in the pulpit, and will not ſo much 
as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſer- 


mons in the world. We meet with the 


fame ſpeaking ſtatues at our bars, and 


in all public places of debate. Our words 


flow from us in a ſmooth continued 
ſtream, without thoſe cee, of the 
voice, motions of the body, a 

of the hand, which are ſo much cele- 
brated in the orators of Greece and 
Rome. We can talk of life and death 
in cold blood, and keep our temper in a 
diſcourſe which turns = every _ 
that is dear to us. Though our 2 
breaks out in the fineſt tropes and 
figures, it is not able to ſtir a limb about 
us. I have heard it obſerved more than 
once by thoſe who have 1:en Italy, that 
an untravelled Engliſhman cannot reliſh. 
all the beauties of Italian pi cures, be- 
cauſe the poſtures which are expreſſed in 
them are often ſuch as are peculiar to 
that country. One who. has not ſeen an 
Italian in the pulpit, will not know what 


to make of that noble geſture in Ra- 


phael's picture of St. Paul preaching at 


Athens, where the apoſtle is repreſented 


as lifting up both his arms, and pouring 
out the LOS his rhetoric amidft an 
audience of Pagan philoſophers. 
It is certain that proper geſtures and 
vehement exertions of the voice cannot 
be too much ſtudied by a public orator. 
They are a kind of comment to what he 
utters, and enforce every thing he ſays, 
with weak hearers, better than the 
ſtrongeſt argument he can make uſe of. 
They keep. the audience awake, and fix 
their attention to. what is delivered to 
them, at the ſame time that they ſhew the 
ſpeaker is in earneſt, and affected himſelf 
with what he ſo pailionately recommends 


/ 


. 
PSS. , 


majeſty 


thing written in it; 1 may ſee many a 


to others. Violent geſture andyociferation 
naturally ſhake the hearts of the igno- 


rant, and fill them with a kind of reli= 


gious horror. Nothing is more nr ap a 
than to ſee women weep and tremble at 
the ſight of a moving preacher, though _ 
he is placed quite out of their hearing; 
as in . gr we very frequently ſee 
props lulled afleep with ſold and ela- 
oorate diſcourſes of piety, who would 
be warmed and tranſported out of them- 
ſelves by the bellowing and diſtortions 
of enthuſiaſm. | 71 

If nonſenſe, when accompanied with 
ſuch an emotion of mind and body, has 
ſuch an influence on men's minds, what 
might we not expect from many of thoſe 
admirable diſcourſes which are printed 


in our tongue, were they delivered with 


a becoming fervour, and with the moſt 
agreeable graces of voice and geſture ? 


Me are told that the great Latin ora= 
tor very much 3 health by 


this laterum contentio, this vehemence of 
action, with which he uſed to deliver 
himſelf, The Greek orator was like- 
wiſe fo very famous for this particular 
in rhetoric, that one of his antagoniſty, 
whom he had baniſhed from Athens, 
reading over the oration which had pro- 
cured his baniſhment, and ſeeing his 
friends admire it, could not forbear aſk- 
ing them, if they were ſo much affected 
by the bare reading of it, how much 


more they would have been alarmed, 


bad they heard him actually throwing 
out ſuch a ſtorm of e ee, e 


Ho cold and dead a figure, in com- 


pariſon of theſe two great men, does an 


_ orator often make at the Britiſh bar, 


holding up his head with the moſt infi- 
id ſercaity,' and ſtroking the ſides of a 
long wig that reaches down to his mid- 
dle? The truth of it is, there is often 
nothing mare rdiculous than the res 
of an Engliſh ſpeaker ; you ſee ſome of 


them running their hands into their 
pockets as far as ever t | | 


can fe. 
them, and others looking with great at- 
tention on a piece of paper that has no- 


3 


ſmart 


- 25 
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ſmart rhetorician turning his hat in his. 


hands, moulding it into ſeveral different 


cocks, examining ſometimes the lining 
of it, and ſometimes the button, durin 
the whole courſe of his harangue. 
deaf man would think he was cheapening 
a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of 
the fate of the Britiſh nation. I remem-* 


ber when I was a young man, and uſed * 


to frequent Weſtminſter Hall, there was 
a counſellor who never pleaded without 
2 piece of packthread in his hand, which 
he uſed to twiſt about a thumb or a finger 
all the while he was ſpeaking: the wags 
of thoſe days uſed to call it ha thread of 
his diſcourſe, for he was not able to ut- 


ter a word without it. One of his clients, - 


who was more merry than wiſe, ſtole it 
from him one day in the midſt of his 
e | but he had better have let it 
alone, for he loſt his cauſe by his jeſt. 


have all along acknowledged myſelf 


to be a dumb man, and therefore may 


be thought a very a ih perſon to 


give rules for oratory; but I believe 


every one will agree with me in this, 
that we ought either to lay aſide all kinds 


of geſture, (which ſeems to be very ſuit- 
able to the genius of our nation) or at 


leaſt to make ule of ſuch only as are 


graceful and expreſſive; 
I EE 0 


— 


Ne CCCCVIIIL, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18. | 


per AFFECTUS ANIMI NEQUE SE NIMIUM ERIGEREs NEC. SUBJACERE SER- 


J 


vIII TER. 


Torr. D Fininus. 


WE SHOULD KEEP. OUR PASSIONS. FROM BEING EXALTED ABOVE MEASURE, OR 


SERVILELY DEPRESSED. 


MM. SPECTATOR, . 
1 Have always been a very great lover 
J of your ſpeculations, as well in re- 
gard of the ſubject, as to your manner 
of treating it. Human natufe I always 
thought the moſt uſeful object of hu- 
man reaſon, and to make the conſidera- 
tion of it pleaſant and entertaining, I 
always thought the beſt employment of 
human wit: other parts of philoſophy 
may perhaps make. us wiſer, but this 
not only anſwers that end, but makes 
us better too. Hence it was that the 
oracle pronounced Socrates the wiſeſt of 


all men living, becauſe he judiciouſly - 


made choice of human nature. for the 
object of his thoughts; an inquiry into 
which as much exceeds all other learn- 
| Ing, as it is of more conſequence to ad- 

juſt the true nature and meaſures of 
right and wrong, than to ſettle the diſ- 
tance of the planets, and compute the 
times of their circumvolutions. 


One good effect that will immediately - 


ariſe from a mere obſervation of human 
nature, is, that we ſhall ceaſe to wonder 


at thoſe actions which men are” uſed to 


reckon wholly unaccountable; for as 
nothing is produced without a cauſe, ſo 
by obſerving the nature and courſe 

the paſſions, we ſhall be able to trace 
every action from it's firſt conception to 
it's death. We ſhall no more admire 


at the proceedings of Catiline or Tibe- 


= 


7 * 


rius, when we know the one was ac- 
tuated by a cruel jealouſy, the other by 


a furious ambition: for the actions of 


men follow their paſſions as naturally 
as light does heat, or as any other effect 


flows from it's cauſe; reaſon muſt be 
emplayed in adjuſting tlie paſſions, but 
ny muſt ever remain the principles of 
action. h 8 5 


plainly tlley can never proceed imme- 


diately from reaſon; ſo pure a fountain 


emits no ſuch troubled waters: they 


muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the paſſions, 


which are to the mind as the winds to 
a ſhip, they only can move it, and they 
too often deſtroy it; if fair and gentle, 
they guide it into the harbour; if con- 


trary and furious, they overſet it in the 


waves: in the ſame manner is the mind 


aſſiſted or endangered by the paſſions 


reaſon muſt then take the place of pilot, 
and can never fail of ſecuring ber charge 
if ſhe be not wanting to herſelf: the 
ſtrength of the. paſſions will never be 
accepted as an excuſe for complyin 


with them; they were deſigned for ſub- 
jection, and if a man ſuffers them to get | 
the upper hand, he then betrays 


. 


liberty of his own ſoul, 
_ As nature has — ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of beings as it were in a chain, fo 


man ſeems to be placed as 1 


The ſtrange and abſurd variety 0 
is ſo apparent: in men's actions, ſhews 


a ai 4. *7 
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| THE SPECTATOR, - 1 
link between angels and brutes : hence lation of the animal ſpirits is to the 
he participates both of fleſh and ſpirit health of the body; they keep it in life, 
by an admirable tie, which in him oc and ſtrength, and vigour; nor is it 2 

caſions perpetual war of paſſions; and ſible for the mind to perform it's offices 
as à man inclines to the angelic or brute without their aſſiſtance: theſe motions 
part of his conſtitution, he is then de- are given us with our being; they are 
nominated good or bad, virtuous, or little ſpirits that are born and die with 
wicked if love, mercy, and good - nature, us; to ſome they are mild, eaſy, and 
prevail, they eg im of the angel; gentle; to others wayward and unruly, 
if hatred, cruelty, and envy predomi- yet never too ſtrong for the reins of rea- 
nate, they declare his kindred to the ſon and the guidance of judgment. 
brute. | Hence it was that ſome of the, We may generally obſerve a 
ancients imagined, that as men in this nice proportion between the ſtrength of 
life inclined more to the . or the reaſon and paſſion; the greateſt geniuſes 
brute, ſo after their death they ſhould have commonly the . affectĩons; 
tranſmigrate into the one or the other; as, on the other hand, the weaker un- 
and it would be no unpleaſant notion to derſtandings have generally the weaker 
conſider the ſeveral ſpecies of brutes, paſſions; and it is fit the fury of the 
into which we may imagine that tyrants, courſers ſhould not be too t for the 
miſers, the proud, malicious, and ill - ftrength of the charioteer. Young men, 
natured, might be changed. wuhoſe paſſiong are not a little unruly, 
As a conſequence of this original, all give ſmall hopes of their ever being con- 
aſſions are in all men, but appear not fiderable: the fire of youth will of courſe 
in all; conſtitution, education, cuſtom: abate, and is a fault, if it be a fault, 
of the country, reafon, - and the like that mends every day: but ſurely un- 
cauſes, may improve or abate the ſtrength leſs a man has fire in youth, he can 
of them, but ſtill the ſeeds remain, which hardly have warmth in old age. We 
are ever ready to {ſprout forth upon the muſt therefore be very cautious, left 
leaſt encouragement. I have heard a while we think to. regulate the paſſions, 
ſtory of a good religious man, who, we ſhould quite extinguiſh them, which 
having been bred with the milk of a is putting out the light of the ſoul ; for 
| goat, was very modeſt in public-by a to be without paſſion, or to be hurried 
Careful reflection he made on his actions, away with it, makes a man equally 
but he frequently had an hour in ſecret, blind. The extraordinary ſeverity uſed 
wherein he had his' friſks and capers; in moſt of our ſchools has this fatal 
and if we had an opportunity of exa- effect, it breaks the ſpring of the mind. 
mining the retirement of the ſtricteſt and moſt certainly MR more good 
philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould . geniuſes. than it can poſſibly improve. 
ind perpetual returns of thoſe paſſions And ſurely. it is a mighty miſtake that 
they ſo artfully conceal from the pub- the paſſions ſhould. be ſo entirely. ſub- 
lic. I remember Machiavel obſerves,  dued:: for little irregularities are ſome- 
that every ſtate ſhould entertain a per- times not only to be borne with but to 
EFT 5 jealouly of it's neighbours, that be cultivated too, ſince they are fre- 
. - fo it ſhould never be unprovided when quently attended with the greateſt per- 
an emergency happens; in like manner fections. All great geniuſes have faults , 
| ſhould reaſon be perpetually on it's mixed with their virtues, and reſemble 
goa againſt the paſſions, and never the flaming buſh which has thorns 
uffer them to carry on any deſign that amongſt lights. 3 
may be deſtructive of it's ſecurity; yet Since therefore the e are the 
at the ſame time it muſt be careful, that principles of human actions, we muſt 
it do not ſo far break their ſtrength as endeavour to manage them ſo as to re- 
to render them contemptible, and con» tain their viggur, yet keep them under 
- ſequently itſelf unguarded. ſtrict command; ue muſt govern them 
The underſtanding being of itſelf too rather like free ſubjects than ſlaves, 
ſlow and lazy to exert itſelf into action, left, while we intend to make them obe- 
it is neceſſary it ſhould be put in mo- dient, they become abject, and unfit for 
tion by the gentle gales of the paſſions, thoſe great purpoſes to which they were 
which may preſerve it from ſtagnating deſigned, - For my part I muſt confeſs 
and corruption; for oy are neceſſary; I could never have any regard to that 
d the health of the mind, as the circu- ſect of POPs 90 o much 2 
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ſiſted upon an abſolute indifference and 
vacancy from all paſſion; for it ſeems. action, becauſe it is 


to-me a thing very inconſiſtent, for a 


man to diveſt himſelf of humanity, in 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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and to eradicate the very principles of 


produce ill effects. I am, Sir, your 


order to acquire tranquillity of mind; 


ectionate admirer, 
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TO GRACE EACH SUBJECT WITH ENLIV'NING WIT. 


CE XRATIAN very often recommends 


© the fine taſte, as the utmoſt per- 
fection of an accompliſhed man. 
As this word ariſes very often in con- 


account of it, and to lay down rules 
how we may know whether we are poſ- 


e eren 


verſation, I ſhall endeavour to give ſome 
is generally meant by a fine taſte in writ- 

ing, and ſhewn the propriety of the me- 
ſioſſed of it, and how we may acquire 


that ſine taſte of writing, which is ſo 


much talked of among the polite 
Moſt languages make uſe of this me- 


taphor, to expreſs that faculty of the 
mind, Which diſtinguiſhes all the moſt 


foreign infuſions of thought and lan- 
guage, and the particular authors from 


whom they were borr owe. 
After having thus far explained what 


taphor which 1s uſed on this occaſion, I 
think I may define it to be © that faculty 
© of the ſoul, which diſcerns the beau- 
© ties of an author with pleaſure, and 
© the imperfections with diſlike. If a 


man would know whether he is poſ- 


ſeſſed of this faculty, I would have him 


concealed faults and niceſt perfections 
in writing. We may be ſure this me- 


taphor would not have been ſo on | 
een a 


in all tongues, had there not 


very great conformity between that men- 


tal taſte, which is the ſubject of this 


paper, and that ſenſitive taſte, which 


gives us a reliſh of ev 


different fla - 


vour that affects the palate. Accord - 


ingly we find, there are as many de- 


your of refinement in the intellectual 
2 


culty, as in the ſenſe, which is marked 


out by this common denomination. 


I knew a perſon who poſſeſſed the one 
perfection, that after hav- 


in ſo great à 


ing taſted ten different kinds of tea, he 


would diſtinguiſh, without ſeeing the | | 
very careful to obſerve, whether he taſtes 


colour of it, the particular fort which 
was offered him; and not only ſo, but 


any two ſorts of them that were mixt 


together in an equal proportion; nay, 

bob Je carried the —— ſo far, 2. 
upon taſting the compoſition of three 
different ſorts, to name the parcels from 
whence the three ſeveral ingredients 
were taken. A man of a fine taſte in 


writing will diſcern, after the ſame man- 
ner, not only the | 
imperfections of an author, but diſcover 
the ſeveral ways of thinking and ex- 


. -preſſg himſelf, which diert) him 


3 FE n 


general beauties and 


— 


the faculty of diſcovering them. 


read over the celebrated works of anti- 
quity, which have ſtood the teſt of ſo 
many different ages and countries, or 
thoſe works among the moderns which 
have the ſanction of the politer part of 


our cotemporaries. If upon the peruſal 


of ſuch writings he does not find himſelf 


delighted in an extraordinary manner, 
or if, upon reading the admired paſſages 
in ſuch authors, he finds a caldneſs and 
indifference in his thoughts, he ougnht 
to conclude, not (as is too uſual among 


taſteleſs readers) that the author wants 


thoſe perfections which have been ad- 
mired in him, but that he himſelf wants 


He ſhould, in the ſecond place, be 


the -diftinguiſhing perfections, or, if I 


may be allowed to call them ſo, the 
ſpecific qualities of the author whom he 


peruſes; whether he is particularly 


pleaſed with Livy, for his manner of 


telling a ſtory, with Salluſt for his en- 
tering into thoſe internal principles of 


action which ariſe from the characters 


and manners of the ron he deſcribes, - 
is 


or with Tacitus for his diſplaying thoſe 


outward motiyes of fafety and intereſt, - 


bans. oe birth to the whole ſeries of 
factions which he relates. 


— 


ſſible they may 
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He ma 


likewiſe conſider, how dif- 
ferently he is affected by the ſame 


thought, which preſents itſelf in a great 
| writer, from what he is when he finds 
it delivered by a perſon of an ordinary 
genius. For there is as much difference 
in apprehending a thought cloathed in 
_ Cicero's language, and that of a com- 
mon author, as in ſeeing an object by 
the light of a taper, or by the light of 


the ſun. * 


It is very difficult to lay down rules 
for the acquirement of ſuch a taſte as 


that I am here ſpeaking of. The fa- 
culty muſt in ſome degree be born with 
us, and it very often happens, that thoſe 


who have other qualities in perfection 
One of the 


are wholly void of this. 
moſt eminent mathematicians: of the 


age has affured me, that the greateſt 


eaſure he took in reading Virgil, was 
in examining ZEncas his voyage by the 
map; as I queſtion not but many a mo- 


dern compiler of hiſtory would be de- 


lighted with little more in that divine 
author than the bare matter of fact. 


But notwithſtanding this faculty muſt ' 14 | 
more eſſential to the art, ſomething that 


in ſome meaſure be born with us, there 


are ſeveral methods for cultivating and 


improving it, and without which it will 
be very uncertain, and of little uſe to 


the perſon that poſſeſſes it. The moſt © 
natural method for this purpoſe is to be 
converſant among the writings of the 


moſt polite authors. A man who has 
any reliſh for fine writing, either diſco- 
vers new beauties, or receives ſtronger 


impreſſions from the maſterly ſtrokes of 


à great author every time he peruſes 
a beſides that he naturall es 
himſelf into the ſame manner of ſpeak · 
ing and thinking. 1 
Converſation with men of a polite 
genius is another method for improving 
our natural taſte. It is impoſſible for 
a man of the greateſt parts to conſider 


any thing in it's whole extent, and in all 


it's variety of lights. Every man, be- 
ſides thoſe general obſervations which 
are to-be made upon an author, forms 


ſeveral reflections that are peculiar to 


his own manner of thinking; fo that 


converſation will naturally furniſh us 
with hints which we did not attend to, 


and make us. enjoy other men's parts 
and reflections as well as our own. 


This is the beſt reaſon I can give for 


the obſervation which ſeveral have made, 
that men of great genius in the ſame 


way of writing, ſeldom riſe up ſingly, 
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voured in ſeveral of m | . 
baniſn this Gothic taſte, which has taken. 
poſſeſſion among us. I entertained the. . 


> 819 | 
but at certain periods of time appear to- 
gether, and in a body; as they did at 
Rome in the reign.of Auguſtus, and in 
Greece about the age of - Socrates. I 
cannot think that Corneille, Racine, 


Moliere, Boileau, La Fontaine, Bruyere, a 


Boſſu, or the Daciers, would have writ- 
ten ſo well as they have done, had they 
not been friends and contemporaries. 
It is likewiſe neceſſary for a man who 
would form to himſelf a finiſhed taſte 
of good writing, to be well verſed in 
the works of the beſt critics both an- 
cient and modern. I muſt confeſs that 
I could with there were authors of this 
kind, who, beſides the mechanical rules 
which a man of very little taſte may 
diſcourſe upon, would enter into the 
very ſpirit and ſoul of fine writing, and 
ſhew us the ſeveral ſources of that plea- 

ſure which riſes in the mind upon the 

peruſal of a noble work. Thus although 


in poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary 


that the unities of time, place, and ac- 


tion, with other points of the ſame 8 
ture, ſhould be thoroughly explained 


and underſtood; there is ſtill ſomething 


elevates and aſtoniſhes the fancy, and. 
gives a greatneſs of mind to the reader, 


which few of the critics beſides Lon- 


ginus have conſidered. _ - 

Our general taſte in England is for 
epigram, turns of wit, and forced con- 
ceits, which have no manner of in- 


fluence, either for the bettering or en- 


larging the mind of him who reads 
them, and have been carefully avoided . 


by the greateſt writers, both among the 


ancients and moderns. I have endea- 
ſpeculations to 


town for a week together with an eſſay 
upon wit, in which I endeavoured. to 


detect ſeveral of thoſe falſe kinds which 


have been admired in the different ages 
of the world; and at the ſame time to 
-ſhew wherein the nature of true wit con- 
fiſts. I afterwards. gave an inſtance of 
the great force which lies in a natural. 
ſimplicity of thought to affect the mind 
of the reader, from ſuch vulgar pieces 
as have little elſe beſides this ſingle qua- 
lification to recommend them. I have 


_ likewiſe examined the works of the 


proven poet which our nation or per- 


© haps any other has produced, and par- 
- ticularized moſt of thoſe rational and 
manly beauties which give a value to 


a 


— 


affected 


| $20. 

that divine work. I ſhall next Satur- 
day enter upon an eſſay On the Plea- 
fures of the Imagination, which 
though 


— 
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_ proſe and verſe. 
: it ſhall conſider that ſubject at 
Erge, will perhaps ſuggeſt to the reader 


—— 


. ; 2 


what it is that gives a beauty to many 
paſſages of the fineſt writers both in 
As an undertaking 
of this nature is entirely new, I queſtion 
not but it will be received with candour. 
e 8 „ 
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ho NEC MAG1S COMPOSITUM QUIDQUAM, NEC MAGIS ELEGANSS 
u, CUM AMATORE SUO CUM coEN ANT, LIGURIUNTs 
KARUM VIDERE INGLUVIEM, SORDES, INOPIAMy 5 
QUAM IN HONEST Z SOL & SINT DOMI, ATQUE AVIDE CIBI,, . 
' QUO PACTO EX JURE FESTERNO PANEM ATRUM VORENT: 
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TER. Eun. ACT». v. se. 4. 


WHEN THEY ARE ABROAD, NOTHING 18 $0 CLEAN, AND NICELY DRESSED; AND 

- WHEN AT SUPPER WITH A GALLANT, THEY DO BUT PIDDLE, AND PICK THE 
CHOICEST BITS: BUT TO SEE THEIR NASTINESS AND POVERTY AT HOME, 
THEIR GLUT TONY, AND HOW THEY DEVOUR BLACK CRUSTS DIPPED IN YES- 
TERDAY'S BROTH, 15 A PERFECT ANTIDOTE AGAINST WENCHING. - 


X 7 ILL Honeycomb, who diſguiſes 


his preſent decay by viſiting the 


night, he with Sir Roger de Coverley 
was driven into the Temple Cloiſter, 


humour, told us, that the laſt rainy 


_ _ whither had eſcaped alſo a lady moſt 


exactly dreſſed from head to foot. Will 
made no ſcruple to acquaint us, that 
the faluted him very famiharly by his 
name; and turning immediately to the 

knight, ſhe aid, ſhe ſuppoſed that was 


Nis good friend Sir Roger de Coverley : | 


upon which nothing leſs could follow 
than Sir Roger's approach to ſalutation, 


_ with—< Madam, the ſame at your ſer- 
© vice. She was dreſſed in a black | 


tabby mantua and petticoat, without 
ribbons; her linen ſtriped 
in the whole in an eable ſecond 
mourning ; decent. dreſſes being often 
by the creatures of the town, 
at once conſulting cheapneſs and the 
pretenſions to modefty. She went 'on 
with a familiar eaſy air“ Your friend, 
© Mr. Honeycomb, is a little ſurpriſed 
© to ſee a woman here alone and unat- 
r tended ; but I diſmiſſed my coach at 


a the gate, and tripped it down to my 
© © counſel's chamber; for lawy 


take up too much of a ſmall diſputed 


* jointure to admit any other expences, 


© but mere neceſſaries. Mr. Honey- 
comb begged they might have the ho- 


nour of ſetting her down, for Sir Roger's 


ſervant was gone to call a coach. ' In 


the interim the footman returned, with 


— 


' wenches of the town only by way of 


muſlin, and 


ers fees 


no coach to be had; and _ 
nothing to be done but eats. erſelf 
with Mr. Honeycomb and his friend to 
wait at the tavern at the gate for a 
coach, or to be ſubjected to all the im- 
pertinence ſhe muſt meet with in that 
public place. Mr. Honeycomb being 
a man of honour, determined the choice 
of the firſt; and Sir Roger, as the bet- 
ter man, took the lady by the hand, 
leading her through all the ſhower,. co- 
vering her with his hat, and gallanting 
a familiar acquaintance through rows 
of young fellows; who winked at Su- 


key in the ſtate ſhe marched off, Will 


Honeycomb bringing up the rear. 
Much importunity prevailed upon the 
fair one to admit of- a collation, where, 
after declaring ſhe had no ſtomach, and 
eaten a couple of chickens, devoured a 
truſs of ſallad, and drank a full bottle 
to her ſhare, ſhe ſung the Old Man's 
Wiſh to Sir Roger. The knight left 
the room for ſome time after ſupper, and 
writ the following billet, which he con- 
veyed to Sukey, and Sukey to her friend 
Will Honeycomb. Will has given it 
to Sir Andrew Freeport, who read it 


laſt night to the club. © 


MADAM» | 55 
1 Am not ſo mere a country gentle- 
man, but I can gueſs at the law- 
buſineſs you had at the Temple, If 
yon would £0 down to the country, and 
leave off all your vanities but your 

fivging, let me know at my . 


— 


Bow Street, Covent Garden, and you 
| ſhall be encouraged. by your humble 
Rock DE COVERLEY. 
My ae friend could not well ſtand 
the raillery which was riſing upon him; 
but to put a ſtop to it, I delivered Will 
Honeycomb the following letter, and 
deſired him to read it to the board,  . 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


JAY ING ſeen a tranſlation of one 


11 of the chapters in the Canticles into 
Engliſh verſe inſerted among your late 
papers, I have ventured to ſend you the 


ſeventh chapter of. the Proverbs in a- 


poetical dreſs.” If you think it worthy 
_ appearing among your ſpeculations, it 
will be a ſufficientreward far the trou- 


ble of your conſtant reader, 1 
Mv fon, dr inflruQtionthat my words im- 


part, 9 3 
Brave on the living tablet of thy heart; 


And all the wholeſome precepts that I give, 


Obſerve with ſtricteſt reverence, and live. 
Let all thy homage be to Wiſdom paid, 
Seek her protection, and implore her aid; 


That ſhe may keep thy ſoul from harm ſe- 


£ cure ? ; a woot 

Andturn thy footſteps from the harlot's door, 

Who with curs'd charms lures the unwary in, 
And fooths with flattery their ſouls to ſin. 


Once from my window as I caſt mine eye 
Whom youthfut vigour may to fin 2 * 


On thoſe that paſs'd in giddy numbers by, 

A youth among the fooliſh youths I ſpy d, 

Who took not ſacred Wiſdom for his guide. 
Juſt as the ſun withdrew his cooler light, 


And evening ſoft led on the ſhades of night, 


He ſtole in covert twilight to his fate, 
And paſs'd the corner near the harlot's gate; 
When lo, a woman comes! . 


Looſe her attire, and ſuch her glaring dreſs, - 


As aptly did the harlot's mind expreſs ; 
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AVIA PIERIDUM PERAGRO LOCA, NULLIUS ANTE< - 
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All modeſty 
She ſaid with an embrace Here at myhouſe 


id 
Subtle ſhe is, and praQtis'd inthe arte 
By which the wanton conquer heedleſs hearts: 
Stubborn and loud ſhe is; ſhe hates her home, 


. Varying her place and form{ ſhe loves to roam: 
Now ſhe's within, now in the ſtreet does ſtray, 


Now at each corner ſtands, and waits her prey. 
The youth the ſeiz d; and laying now aſide 
the female's juſteſt pride, 


© Peace-offerings are, this day I paid my 
„„ 6 vows: | 7 La 
I therefore came abroad to meet my dear, 


And lo, in happy hour, I find thee here. 


© My chamber I've adorn'd, and o'er mybed 
© Are cov'rings of the richeſt tap'ſtry ſpread, 
£ With linen it is deck'd from Egypt brought, 


© And carvings by the curious artiſt wroughtz 


© It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all her citron groves and ſpicy fields; 
© Here all her ſtore of richeſt odours meets, 


Il lay thee in a wilderneſs of ſweets. _ 


© Whatever to the, ſenſe can grateful be 

6 I have collected there want but thee. 

© My huſband's gone a journey far away, 

6 E he took abroad, and long will 0 7 
C- y 2 Sh 


He nam'd for his return a diſtant day.“ 


Upon her tongue did ſuch ſmooth miſchief 


Ana from her lips fuch weleome flatt'ry fell, 


Th' unguarded youth, in filken fetters ty'd, 

- Refign'd his reaſon, and with eaſe comply d. 
Thus does the ox'to his own ſlaughter go, 
And thus is ſenſeleſs of th* impending blow. 
Thus flies the fimple bird into the ſnare, © 


That ſkilful fowlers for his life prepare. 


But let my ſons attend. Attend may they 


Let them falſe chanmers fly; and guard 
hearts | 5 


"Againſt the wily wanton's pleafing arts; 


With care direct their ſteps, nor turn aſtray 
To tread the paths of her deceitful way ; . 


Leſt they too late of her fell power complain, 


And fall where many mightier: have been 
24 T 
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IN8SPIR'D1 TRACE THE MUSES SEATS, 


' VUNTRODDEN YET: *'TIS SWEET TO YISIT FIRST 


— 


R fight is the moſt perfect and 
moſt delightful of all our ſenſes. 
It fills the mind with , Faraety 

of ideas, converſes with it's objects at 


* 


UNTOUCH'D AND VIRGIN STREAMS, AND QUENCH MY THIRST. 
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the greateſt diſtance, and continues the 
longeſt in action without being tired or 


. fatiated with it's proper enſoyments. 


The ſenſe of feeling can indeed give un 


— 
— 
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other ideas that enter at the eye, except 


colours; but at the ſame time it is very 
much ftraitened and confined in it's ope- 
rations, to the number, bulk, and diſ- 


tance of it's particular objects. Our 
ſight ſeems ee to ſupply all theſe 
defects, and may be eonſilered as a 
more delicate and diffuſive kind of touch, 


that ſpreads itſelf over an infinite mul- 
titude of bodies, comprehends the largeſt. 


figures, and brings into our reach ſome 
of the moſt remote parts of the univerſe. 

It is this ſenſe that furniſhes the ima 
gination with it's ideas; ſo that by the 
pleaſures of the imagination or fancy 


| (which I ſhall uſe promiſcuouſly) TI here 


mean ſuch as ariſe. from viſible objeQs, 
either when we have them actually in 


our view, or when we call up their ideas 


into our minds by paintings, ſtatues, 
deſcriptions, or any the like occaſion. 
We cannot indeed have a ſingle image 


in the fancy that did not make it's firit 
entrance through the ſight; but we have 


the power of retaining, altering, and 
compounding thoſe images, which we 


have once received, into all the varie- 
ties of picture and viſion that are moſt 
agreeable to the imagination: for by 


this faculty a man in a dungeon is ca- 
pable of entertaining himſelf with ſcenes 
and landſkips more beautiful than any 
that can be found in the whole compaſs 


of nature. 


There are few words in the Engliſh 


language which are employed in a more 


looſe and uncircumſcribed ſenſe than 


thoſe of the Farcy and the Imagination. 
I therefore thought it neceſſary to fix 


and determine the notion of theſe two 


words, as I intend to make uſe of them 


in the thread of my following ſpecula- 
tions, that the reader may conceive 
rightly what is the ſubje& which I pro- 


ceed upon. I mult therefore-defire him 
to remember that, by the pleaſures of ' 
the imagination, I mean only ſuch plea- 


ſures as ariſe originally from ſight, and 
that I divide theſe pleaſurcs into two 
kinds; my deſign being firſt of all to 
diſcourſe of thoſe primary pleaſures of 


the imagination, which entirely proceed 
from ſuch objects as are before our 


on and in the next place to ſpeak of 
ofe ſecondary pleaſures of the ima- 


gination which flow from the ideas of 


viſible objects, when the objects are not 
actually before the eye, but are called 


up into our memories, or formed into 


them wit | Tot 1 | 
a ſatisfaction as a wiſe man would not 


— 


. 


agreeable viſions of things that are s & 5 


ther abſent or fiftitious. 
The pleaſures of the imagination, 


taken in the full extent, are not ſo groſs 


as thoſe of ſenſe, nor ſo refined as thoſe 
of the underſtanding. The laſt are, 


indeed, more preferable, becauſe they 


are founded on ſome new knowledge or 
improveinent in the mind of man; yet 


it muſt be confeſſed that thoſe of the 


imagination are as great and as tran- 
ſporting as the other. A. beautiful pro- 
ſpect delights the foul, as much as a de- 
monſtration; and a deſcription in Homer 
has charmed more readers than a chapter 
in Ariſtotle. | Beſides, the pleaſures of 


the imagination have this advantage 


above thoſe of the underſtanding, that 
they are more obvious, 'and more eaſy 
to be acquired. It is but opening the 
eye, and the ſcene enters. The colours 
paint themſelves on the fancy, with 
very little attention of thought or ap- 


P..caticn of mind in the beholder. We 


are ſtruck, we know not how, with the 


{ſymmetry of any thing we ſee, and im- 


mediately aſſent to the beauty, of an 
object, without enquiring into the par- 
ticular cauſes and occaſions gf it. 

A man of a polite imagination is let 
into a great many pleaſures that the 
vulgar are not capable of receiving. He 
can converſe with a picture, and fi 
an agreeable companion in a ſtatue. He 
meets with a ſecret refreſhment in a de- 


ſcription, and often feels a greater ſa- 


tisfaction in the proſpect of fields and 


meadows, than another does in the poſ- - 


ſeſſion. It gives him 1 a Kind of 
property in every thing he ſees, and 
makes the moſt rude uncult ivated parts 


of nature adminiſter to his pleaſures: ſo 


that he looks upon the world, as it were 
in another light, and diſcovers in it a 
multitude of charms, that conceal them- 
ſelves from the generality of mankind. 


There are, indeed, but very few who 


know how to be idle and innocent, or 
have a reliſh of any pleaſures that are 


not criminal; every diverſion they take 


is at the expence of ſome one \virtue or 


another, and their very firſt. ſtep out of 
buſineſs is into vice or folly. A man 
ſhould endeavour, therefore, to make 


the ſphere of his innocent pleaſures as 
wide as poſſible, that he may retire into 

* ſafety, and find in them ſuch 
bluſh to take. Of this nature are thoſe 
of the imagination, which do' not re- 


_ 
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ceſſary to our more ſerious employments; 
nor, at the ſame time, ſuffer the mind 


to ſink into that negligence and remiſſ. 
_ neſs, which are apt to accompany our 


more ſenſual delights, but, like a gentle 
exerciſe to the faculties, awaken them 
from ſloth and idleneſs, without putting 
them upon any labour or difficulty. 
We might here add, that the plea- 
ſures of the fancy are more conducive 


to health than thoſe of the underſtand- 


ing, which are worked ont by dint of 


thinking, and attended with too violent 


a labour of the brain. Delightful 


ſcenes, whether in nature, painting, or 


try,' have a kindly inflaence on the 
y, as well as the mind, and not only 
ſerve to clear and brighten the imagi- 
nation, but are able to diſperſe grief 


and melancholy, and to ſet the animal 
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1 the imagination, which ariſe from 
the actual view and ſurvey of outward 
objects: and theſe, I think, 

from the ſight of what is great, uncom- 
mon, or beautiful. There may, indeed, 
be ſomething ſo terrible or offenſive, that 
the horror or loathſomeneſs of an 
may overbear the pleaſure which relults 
from it's greatneſs, novelty, or beauty; 
but ſtill there will be ſuch a mixture o 


delight in the very diſguſt it gives us, as 
any of theſe three qualifications are moſt . 15 
of it's views, and to loſe itſelf amidit 


conſpieuous and prevailing. 

By greatneſs I do not only mean the 
bulk of any ſingle object, but the large 
neſs of a whole view, conſidered as one 


entire piece. Such are the proſpects of 


an open champaign country, a vaſt un- 
cultivated deſart, of huge beaps of moun- 


tains, high rocks and preeipices, or a 
wide expanſe of waters, where we are. 
not ſtruck, with the novelty or beauty of 

4 of landſkip cut out into rivers, woods, 


the ſight, but with that rude kind of 
magnificence which appears in many of 
theſe ſtupendous works of nature. Our 
imagination loves to be filled, with an 


object, or to graſp at any thing that is 
too big for it's capacity. We are flung 
into a pleaſing aſtoniſhment at ſuch un- 


Shall firſt conſider thoſe pleaſures of | 
| -: ſtillneſs and amazement in the ſoul at 


all proceed ! 


ject 


ſpirits in pleaſing and agreeable mo- 
A Se e Sir Francis Ba- 
con, in his Eſſay upon Health, has not 
thought it improper to preſcribe to his 
reader a or a proſpect, where. he 
particularly diſſuades him from knottx 
and ſubtile diſquiſitions, and adviſes 
him to purſue ſtudies that fill the mind 
with ſplendid and illuſtrious objects, as 
hiſtories, fables, and contemplations of 
nature. £ | * 4 pet | Ce: 
I have in this paper, by way of in- 
troduction, ſettled the notion of thoſe - _ 
pleaſures of the imagination which are 
the ſubje& of my preſent undertaking z- 
and endeavoured, by ſeveral conſidera- 
tions, to recommend to my reader the 
purſuit of thoſe pleaſures. I ſhall, in 
my next paper, examine the ſeveral- .- 
ſources from whence theſe pleaſures are 
derived. __ C 
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bounded views, and feel a. delightful u: 


the apprehenſions of them. The mind 
of man naturally hates every thing that 
looks like a reſtraint upon it, and is aat 
to fancy itſelf under a ſort of confine- £3 
ment, when the ſight is pent up ina nar- 
row compaſs, - and ſhortened on every. ; _ 
fide by the neighbourhood of walls rr 
mountains. On the contrary, à fpa- 
cious horizon is an image of liberty, 
where the eye has room to range abroad, 
to expatiate at large on the unmenſity. - 


the variety of objects that offer themſelves 
to it's obſervation. Such wide and un- 


determined proſpects are as pleaſing to 


the fancy, as the ſpeculations of eter- 
nity or infinitude are to the underſtand- 
ing. But if there be a beauty or un- 
commonneſs joined with this grandeur, 
as in the troubled ocean, a heaven adorn-- 
ed with ſtars and meteors, or a ſpacious 


= 
. . 


rocks, and meadows, the pleaſure ſtil! 
grows upon us, as it ariſes from more "= 
than a ſi le principle. 5 0 : 8 8 . v; . 56 ha 
Every thing that is new or uncom- 
mon raiſes a pleaſure in the imagination, 
hs „ „ 7; 
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- tired out with fo many repea 
of rhe ſame things, that whatever is new 
or uncoinmon contributes a little to vary 


. 
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fore poſſeſſed. - We are indeed ſo often 
converſint with ons ſet af objects, aud 
ted ſhows 


human life, and to divert our minds, 
fora while, with the ſtrangeneſs of it's 


ap nee: it ſerves us for a kind of 
refreſhment, and takes off from that ſa- 


tiety-we are apt to complain of in our 


uſual and ordinary entertainments. It 
is this that beſtows charms on a mon- 
ter, and makes even the imperfections 
of nature pleaſe us. It is this that re- Connubi leg , 
- Sollititat neveus 3 neque pravum accendit amo- 

| Fan i 


commends variety, where the mind is 
every inſtant called off toſomething new, 


andthe attention not fuffered to dwelt 
too long, and waſte itſelf on any parti- 
cular object. It is this, likewiſe, that 
- improves what is oy beautiful, and 
the 


makes it afford mind a double en- 
tertainment. Groves, fields, and mea - 
dow, afe at any ſeaſon of the year plea - 


ſiant to look upon, but neyer ſo much as 
in the opening of the ſpłing, when they 


are all new and freſh, with their firit 
gloſs upon them, and not yet too much 
accuſtomed and familiar to the eye. For 
this reaſon there is nothing that more 


enlvens a proſpect than rivers, jetteaus, 
ot falls of water, where the ſcene is per- 


* 


| petually ſhifting, and entertaining the 


ght every moment with ſomething that 


is new. We are quickly tired with look- 


ing upon hills and valleys, where every 


thing continues fixed and ſettled in the: 


ſame place and poſture, but find our 
thoughts a little agitated and relieved” at 


the fight of ſuch objects as are ever in 


motion, and iliding away from beneath 


the eye of the behelder. 


Dur there is nothing that makes it's 


ty, which immediately diffuſes a ſecret 

atisfaction and complacency through 
the imagination, and gives a finiſhing 
to-any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very firſt diſcovery of it ſtrikes the 
mind with an inward” joy, and ſpreads a 
chearfulneſs arid detight through all it's 
faculties. There is not perhaps any real 
beguty or deformity-more in one piece 


of matter than another, becauſe we 
might have been ſo made, that What ſo- 
euer now appears loath ore to us, might 


have ſhewn itſelf agreeable; but we find 


buy experlenes that there axe ſeveral mo- 
_ * difications of matter which-'the: mind; 
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able ſurprize; gratifies it u curiality, and 
7 gives ic an de of which it was be be- 


Speak the cha 


without any previ 


nounces at firſt fight beautiful or de- 

formed. Thus we ſee that every dif- 
ferent ſpecies of ſenſible. creatures has 
it s different / not ions of heauty, and that 


each of them is moſt affected with the 
beauties of it's own kind. This is no 


where more remarkable than in birds of | 


the ſame ſhape and proportion, where 
we often ſee the male determined in hi 


courtſhip by the ſingle grain or tincture 
of à feather, and never diſcovering any 


charms but in the colour of it's ſpecies. 


VVV 
Conmubii wry mort —— e | 


' r > EE ES - 
Splendida lanuga, vel honeſta in uertice criſta, 
pl ren nitor pennarum; eft.agmina lat? 
Fan inea explorat cautus, Woh Tine reguirit 
7 paribuſque interlita corpora guttis : 


Ni. faceret, piftis ſyluam reyes undique mon- 


. | , 7 
Confſam aſpiceres Vulgd, partuſqus biformes, 


Et genus ambiguym, et veneris monumenta ne- 


9 l . 2 
 Hinc Merula in 5 ſe oblectat nigra marito, 


_ Hine ſocium laſchva petit philomela canvrum, * 


Agnoſcirgus pares ſonitus, hint noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, et glaucos miratur ocellos. 
Nempe fibi ſemper-conftat, ereſeitg ue qufannis 
Lucida pgogenies, caſlos confeſſa perentes; 

Dum e a | 


es inter ſaltus Iucoſque fonorps 


Sere novo exultat, Pluma ue decora juventus. | 
Euaplitat ad ſolem, patri 5 


we coloribus ardet. 

The feather'd huſband, to his partner true, 
Preſerves connubial rites inviolate, : 

With cÞld indifference every charm he ſees, 
The milky whiteneſs of the ſtately neck, 
The mining down, proud creſt, and purple 


Wings: 


But cautious with a ſearching eye explores, 


The female tribes, his propef mate to find, 
"With kindred colours mark'd; did he not ſo, 


| : The grove with painted monſters would 
way mere directly to the ſoul than beau - e « 


i | 
The ambiguous product of unn:tural love. 
The black-bird hence ſelects her ſooty ſpouſe, 

The nightingalte her muſical compeer, 


Lur'd by the well-known voice: the bird of 


night 


Smit with his duſky wings and greeniſh eyes, 


Wooes his dun | peas The beauteous race 
e loves of their progenitors; 

When, by the ſpring invited, they exult 

In woods and fields, and to the fun unfold 


'Theirphamnegythat with paternal colours glow. 


There is a ſecond kind of beauty tha 


lence 


3 


we find in the ſeyeral products of art 
and nature, which does not work in the 


- imagination with that warmth and vio- 


5 
a 
| 
( 
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ſence as ths beauty that appears in our that is great, ſtrarige, or beautiful, ank 


proper ſpecies; but is apt however to 


raiſs in us a ſeeret delight, and a kind of 


fondneſs for the places or objects in 


which we diſcover it. This conſiſts 


either in the gaiety or variety of colours; 
in the ſymmetry and A gere of parts, 

in the arrangement and diſpoſition of 
bodies, or in a juſt mixture and concur- 
rence of all together. Among thele fe- 
veral kinds of beauty the eye takes moit 
delight in colours. We no where meet 


vith a more glorious or pleaſing ſhowin 


nature, than what appears in the heavens 
at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, which 
is wholly made up of tho@ different 
ſtains of light that ſhow themſelves in 
clouds of a different ſituation. For this 
reaſon we find the poets, who are always 


addreſſing themſelves to the imagination, 
more of their epithets from 


borrowing 
colours than ſrom any other topic. 
As the fancy delights in every thing 


* 


. * : 


is ſtill more pleaſed the more it finds of 
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theſe perfeRions in che ſame object, ſo i: 


is capable of receiving a new fatisfac- 


tion by the aſſiſtance of another ſenſes, 

Thus any continued found, as che mu - 
e a fall of wuter, awakens _ 

every moment the mind of the betiolder, 


fic of 
and makes him more attentive tothe 


ſeveral beanties of the place that lie be! 
fore him. . Thus if there ariſes a fra- -- 
Eugen the jhdaſires of this fmt. 
tion, and make even the colours and 


8 of ſmells or 


verdure of the landſkip appear more 
agreeable; for the ideas of both ſenſes 


recommend each other; and are pleaſunter 


together, than when they enter the mind 
_ ſeparately: as the different colours ; 5 
an whe | 


picture, when they are well 
rt off one another, and receive 
tional beauty from 
their ſituation. 
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confidered how every thing that is 

t, new, or beautiful, is apt to af- 
the imagination with pleaſure, ' we 
muſt gown that it is impoſſible for us to 
aſſign the neceſſary caule of this plea- 
ſure, becauſe we know neither the na- 
ture of an idea, nor the ſubſtance of a 
human foul, which might help us to 


diſcover the conformity or diſagreeable- - 


neſs of the one to the other; and there- 
fore, for want of ſuch a light, all that 
we can do in ſpeculations of this kind, is 
to reflect on thoſe operations of the foul 
that are moſt agreeable, and to range 
under their proper heads what is pleaſ- 
ing or diſpleaſing to the mind, without 
being able to trace out the ſeveral neceſ- 


fary and efficient cauſes from whence the 


pleaſure or diſpleaſure ariſes; | 
Final cauſes lie more bare and open 


to our obſervation, as there are often a a 


greater variety that belong to the ſame 
effect; and theſe, though they are not 


altogether ſo ſatisfatory, are generally 


more uſeful than the other, as they give 


us greater occaſion of admiring the good- 
nels and wiſdom of the firſt contriver, | 


* 


Proven in yeſterday's paper we 


The Supreme Author of our bei 


a a created being. 
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One of the final cauſes of our delight 


in any thing that is great, may be this 
ſo formed the ſoul of man, that nothing 


” - 


but himſelf can be it's laſt, = _ 


ariſe from the contemplation of his Be- 


and proper happineſs, Becauſe, 
fore, a great part of our happineſs 
ing, that he might give our ſouls a us 
reliſh of ſuch a contemplation, he 


made them naturally delight in the ap, 
prehenſion of white 5 25 unli «4 

ed. Our admiration, which is a very 
pleaſing motion of the mind, immedi- 
ately riſes at the conſideration of. an 
| room 
in the fancy, and, by conſequence, will 


object that takes up a deal of 


improve into the higheſt pitch of aſto- 
niſhment and devotion when we contem- 


great or unlimit- 


— 


plate his nature, that is neither cirrum- 


{ſcribed by time nor place, nor to be 
peſt capacity of 


the idea of any thing that is new or un- 

common, that he might encourage us in 

the purfuit after knowledge, and en- 
gage us to ſearch into the wonders of 


comprehended by the 1a 
He has annexed a ſecret 


Mea his 


—— — — 
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his creation; for every new idea brings 
tuck a pleaſure along with it as rewards 


tion, and conſequently ſerves as a mo- 


tive to put us upon freſh diſcoveries. 
Ne — made every thing that -* is 
beautiful in our own ſpecies pleaſant, 
that all creatures may be tempted to 
W their kind, and fill the world 


with inhabitants; for it is very remark - 


- able, that where ir Nature is croſt in the 


productions of a monſter, (the reſult of 


any unnatural mixture) the breed is in- 
capable of propagating it's likeneſs, and 
of founding a new order of creatures; 

lo chat unleſs. all animals were allured 
by the beauty of their own ſpecies, ge- 
neration would be at an end, and the 
earth un ed. 


„%%«;hů ů‚ oloce, be has mae every: 


ming that is beautiful in all other ob- 


. * Jets pleaſant, or rather has made fo 


many objects appear beautiful, that he 
might render the whole creation more 
gay and delightful. He has given al- 


moſt every thing about us the power of 


raiſing an agrecable idea in the imagina- 
tion: ſo that it is impoſſible for us to 
\ behold his works with coldneſs or in- 
difference, and to ſurvey ſo many beau- 


ties without -a ſecret ſatisfaction and 


_ complacency. T as would 3 but 
a poor appearance tothe eye, if we ſaw 
them only in their proper ßgures and 
motions; and what reaſon can we aſ- 

ſign for their 1 Mg us many. of 
= ſe ideas which are different from any 

| 1 8 
ſelves, (for ſuch are light and colours) 


were ĩt not to add ſupernumerary orna- 


ments to the univerſe, and make it more 


- 


_ agreeable to the imagination? We are 


© "every, where entertained with pleaſing 


ſhows and apparitions, we diſcover ima- 


ginary glories in the heavens, and in 


de earth, and ſee ſome of this viſionary | 


« 
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beauty poured out upon the whole crea- 
tion; but what a rough unſightly ſketch 
of Nature ſhould we be entertained with, 
did all her colouring diſappear, and the 


ſeveral diſtinctions of light and ſhade 


vaniſh ? In ſhort, our ſouls are at pre- 
ſent delightfully loſt and bewildered in 


a pleaſing deluſion, and we walk about 
like the enchanted hero in a romance, 


who ſees beautiful caſtles, woods and 


neadows ; and at the ſame time hears 


the warbling of birds, and the purling 


of - ſtreams 3 but upon the finifhing of 


ſome Tecret ſpell, the fantaſtic ſcene 
breaks up, and the diſconſolate knight 
finds himſelf on a barren heath, or in a 
ſolitary deſart. It is not improbable. 
that ſomething like this may be the ſtate 
of the ſoul after it's firſt ſeparation, .in - 
reſpect of the images it will receive from 
matter, though indeed the ideas of co- 


lours are ſo pleaſing and beautiful in the 


imagination, that it is poſſible the ſoul 


will not be deprived of them, but per- 


5 8 find them excited by ſome other oc- 
ional cauſe, as they are at preſent by 
the different impreſſions of the ſubtle 
matter on the organ of ſight. - 

I have here ſuppoſed that my reader 
is acquainted with that great modern 
diſcovery, which- is at preſent univer- 
ſally acknowledged by all the enquirers 
into natural philoſophy: namely, that 


light and colours, as | apprehended by 


the imagination, are only ideas in the 


mind, and not qualities that have any 


exiſtence in matter. As this is a truth 
which has been proved inconteſtably by 
many. modern ' philoſophers, and is in- 
deed one of the fineſt ſpeculations in that 
ſcience, if the Engliſh reader would ſe 
the notion explained at large, he may 
find it in the eighth chapter of the ſe- 


cond book of Mr. Locke's Eſſay on 


1 emm—ALTERIVS SIC , * 
_ .__-._ AL TERA POSCIT OPEM RES, ET CONJURAT AMICE. 
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or MUTUALLY THEY NEED EACH OTHER'S HELP. 
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ES J. e conſider the works of nature the laſt very defective, in compariſon of 
oh ® and art, .as they are-qualified to en- the former; for though they may ſome- 
tertam the imagination, we ſhall find times appear as beautiful or 92 
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they can have ndthing in them of that 
they 


eſs and immenſity, which afford ſo 
great an entertainment to the mind of 
the beholder. The one may be as po- 


| lite and delicate as the other, but can 


never ſhew herſelf ſo auguſt and magni- 


ficent in the defign. There is eee 


more bold and maſterly in the roug 


careleſs ſtrokes of nature, than in the 
nice touches and embelliſhments of art. 
The beauties of the moſt ſtately garden 


or palace lie in a narrow compaſs, the 


imagination immediately runs them over, 
and requires ſomething elſe to gratify 


her; but in the wild fields of nature, 
che ſighi wanders up and down without 


confinement, and is fed with an infinite 


variety of images, without any certain 


. Kint or number, 


country life, where nature appears in the 


Hic ſecura quies, et neſcia fallerewita, 


greatelt perfection, and furniſhes out all 


thoſe ſcenes that are moſt apt to delight 


the imagination. 

Scriptorum chorus omnis amt nemus, er fugit 
ure. 5 
3 grottos and to groves we run, 


To eaſe and filence ev'ry Muſe's ſon. 
: „ vg Porz. 


Dives opum variarum; hic latis otia fundis, 


Vnvex d with quarrels, undiſturb d with noiſe, 


in this caſe our 


Spelunce, wivique lacus ; bic frigida Tempe, 


Mupituſque boum, molleſgue ſub arbore ſomni. 


VII G. J EORG. 11. v. 467. . 


Here eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 


A harmleſs life thatknows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 
And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. 


The country king his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 


Of meads, and ſtreams that through the val- 


ley glides 


And ſhady groves that eaſy fleep invite, | 
And, after toilfome days, a ſhort repoſe at 


DIY DEN. 
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But though there are ſeveral of theſe 


wild. ſcenes, that are more delightful 


than any artificial ſhows; yet we find 
the works of nature ſtill more pleaſant 
the more they reſemble thoſe of art: for 


ſimilitude to other objects: vr are pleaſ- 


end as well with comparing their beau- 


— 


"% 


I *. 8 
* 
o 


For this reaſon we al- 
ways find the poet in love with the 


Hor. Er. 11. . 2. : . 
fe te tie re 77* the water in ſtrong and proper colours, 


give the colour 
tion of the thing it on art 


in the curioſities of art. 
fore, we ſee this imitated in any mea - 
ſure, it gives us a nobler and more ex- 
alted kind of pleaſure, than what we 


| pleaſure riſes from a 
double principle; fromthe agreeableneſs 
of the objects to the eye, and from their 


and can ; 
3 7 
— 2 


repreſent them to our minds cis 


copies or ariginals.. Hence it is that we 
take delight in a profpe& which is well 


laid out, and diverſified with fields and 
meadows, . woods and rivers ; in thoſe 


accidental landſkips of trees, clouds, and 
cities, that are ſometimes found in the 


veins of marble; in the curious fret - 
work of rocks and grottos; and in a 
word, in any thing that hath ſuch a va- 
riety' or regularity as may ſeem the ef- 
fect of deſign in what we call the works 


of chance. 129 | 


If the products of nature riſe in va- 


lue according as they more or leſs reſem- 
ble thofe of art, we may be ſure that 


artificial works receive a greater adyan- 


tage from their reſemblance of ſuch as 


_ are natural; becauſe here the ſimilitude 
is not only pleaſant, but the 


pattern 


more perfect. The p chro landſkip I 


ever ſaw, was one drawn on the walls 


of a dark room, which ſtood oppoſite 


on one ſide to a navigable river, and on 
the other to a park. 


The experiment is 
very common in optics. Here you might 
diſeover the waves and fluctuations of 


with the picture of a ſhip entering at 
one end, and ſailing by degrees through 
the whole piece. On another there ap- 


peared the green ſhadows of trees, wav- 


ing to and fro with the wind, and herds 
deer among them in miniature, leap- 
ing about upon the wall. I muſt con- 
feſs, the novelty of ſuch*# fight may be 


one occaſion of it's pleaſantneſs to the 
e 3: but certainly. the chief 
reaſon is it's near reſemblance to nature, 


and it does not only; like other pictures, 
id figure, but the mo- 


Wie have before obſerved; that hats 


is generally in nature ſomething more 


dand auguſt, than what we meet with 


receive from the nicer and more accurate 
productions of art. On this account 


our Engliſn gardens are not fo enter- | _ 
taining. to the fancy as thoſe in France . 
and Italy, where we ſze a large extent 


of ground coyered.over with an-agree- 
able mixture of garden and foreſt, which 


repreſent every where an artificial rude» 


neſs,” much more charming than that 


neatneſs and elegancy which we meet 
with in thoſe of our own country. ' It 
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might, indeed, be of ill ce 


* os 2 * 


the public, as well as unprofitable to 


private eee to alienate ſo much 
om 


und paſturage, and the plough, 


in many parts of a country that is ſo 
well people 


„ and cultivated to a far 


eater advantage. But why may not 


2a whole eftate be thrown into a kind of 


garden by frequent | plantations, that 


may turn as much to the profit as the 
pleaſure of the owner ? A marſh over- 


own- with willows, or a mountain 
Faded with oaks, are not only more 
beautiful, but more beneficial, than 


when they lie bare and unaborned, 


Fields of corn make a pleaſant proſpect; 
and if the walks were a little taken care 
of that lie between them, if the natural 
embroidery of the meadows were helped 
and improved by fome ſmall additions 


of art, and the ſeveral rows of hedges 


let off by trees and flowers, that the toil 


was capable of receiving, a man migit 

make a pretty landikip of his own poſ- 
ſons. . 8 Ie s 
Writers, who have given us an ac- 

count of China, tell us the inhabitants“ 


of that country laugh at the plantat ions 


of our Europeans, which are laid out 
by the rule and line; becauſe they ſay, 


any one may place trees in equa] rows 


7 


and uniform figures. They chuſe ra- 


ther to ſhew a genius in, works of this 
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nature, and therefote always conceal the 


art by which they direct themſelves, 


They have a. word, it ſeems, in their 
language, by. which Pe expreſs the 
particular beauty of a p 

thus ſtrikes the imagination at firſt fight, 
without diſcovering what it is that has 
{o ' agreeable. an effect. Our Britiſh 
gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of 


numouring nature, love to deviate from 


it as much as poſiihle. Our trees riſe 
in cones, globes, and pyramids. We 


ſe the marks of the ſciflars upon every 
plant and buſh. I do not know whether 


J am ſingular in my opinion, but for 
my own part, I wou'd rather lock upon 
a tree in all it's luxuriancy and diffu- 


ſion of boughs and branches, than when 


it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathe- 


matical figure; and cannot but fancy 
that an orchard in flower looks infinite. | 
ly more delightful, than all the little 


labyrining of the moſt finiſhed parterre, 
But as our great modeliers of gardens 
have their magazines of plants to diſpoſe 


of, it is very natural for them to tear 


up all the beautiful plantations of fruit- 
trees, and contrive a plan that may moſt 


turn to their own profit, in taking off 


their evergreens,. and the like moveable 


plants, with which their ſhops are plen- 
JJ oi 
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Abb Tor EGREGIAS URBES, OPERUMQUE LABOREM. 


NEXT ADD OUR CITIES OF ILLUSTRIOUS NAME) 
8 EIA COSTLY LABOUR, AND ETUPENDOUS FRAME. 


H AVI NG already ſhown how the 


1 fancy is affected by the works of 


nature; and afterwards conſidered in ge- 
neral both the works of nature and of 
art, how they mutually aſſiſt and com- 
pleat each other in forming fuch ſcenes 
and proſpect 
the mind of the beholder; I ſhall in this 


s as are moſt apt to delight 


paper throw together ſome reflections 


on chat particular art, which has a more 
immediate tendency, than any other, to 
produce thoſe ee pleaſures. of the 

ination,  whick- have hitherto been 


the fubjo& of this diſcourſe. The art I 


mean is that of architecture, which I 


ſhall conſider only with regard to the 


* 
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„„ . Durven. N 
light in-which the foregoing ſpeculations 
have placed it, without entering into 
thoſe rules and maxims which the great 


maſters of architecture have laid down, | 


and explained at large in numberleſs 
treatiſes upon that ſubj ect. 
Greatneſs, in the works of architec- 


. 


ture, may be conſidered as relating to 


the bulk and body of the ſtructure, or 


to the manner in which it is built. As 
for the firſt, we find the ancients, eſpe- 
_cially among the eaſtern nations of the 


world, infinitely” ſuperior to the mo- 
derns. | 5 a 55 Ih. . £ : 8 . . th 
Not to mention the tower of Babel, 


wy 


of which an old author fays, there were 


antation that 


5-6 


* a * 
* N . © *. ; . * 8 . 


the foundations to be ſeen in his time, 
which looked like a ſpacious mountain; 
what could be more noble than the walls 
of Babylon, it's hanging gardens, and 


it's temple to Jupiter Belus, that role a 


mile 5 by eight ſeveral ſtories, each 
ſtory a-furton 

of which was the Babylonian obſerva- 
_ tory? I might here, likewiſe, take no- 
tice of the huge rock that was cut into 
the figure of Semiramis, with the finaller 


rocks e hee fox in the ſhape of tri- 


butary kings; the prodigions baton, or 


artificial lake, which took in the whole 


Euphrates, till ſuch time as à new canal 


. was formed for it's reception, with the | 
ſeveral trenches through which that river 
E know there are per- 
ſons who look upon ſome of theſe won⸗ 


was conveyed. 


ders of art as fabulous, but I cannot 


find any ground for ſucl a ſuſpicion,” 


unleſs it be that we have no ſuch works 
among us at 'preſent. There were in- 
deed many greater advantages for build- 


ing in-thoſe times, and in that part of 
the world, than have been met with ever 


ſince. © The earth was extremely fruit- 
ful, men lived generally on paſturage, 
_ which requires a much ſmaller number 


of hands than agriculture: there were 
very few trades to employ the buſy part 
of mankind, and fewer arts and ſciences ' 
to give work to men of ſpeculative tem- per 

* aftoniſhed with the majeſtic air that ap- 
peared in one of Lyſippus's ſtatues of 
Alexander, though no bigger than the 


pers; and what is more than all the reſt, 
the prince was abſolute ; ſo that when 
he went to war, he put hümſelf at the 
head of a whole peo 


miramis leading her three millions to 


the field, and yet oyerpowered by the 

number of Parc enemies. It 2 no 
wonder, therefore, when ſhe was at 
ace, and turning her thoughts on 
huilding, that ſhe could accompliſh fo 
great works, with fuch - a' prodigious 
' multitude of labourers : beſides, that in 


her climate, there was ſmall interruption _ 


of froſts and winters, which make the 


northern workmen lie half the year idle. 


I might mention too, among tiſè bene- 
fits of the climate, what hiſtorians ſay 
of the earth, that it ſweated out a bitu- 


men or natural kind of mortar, which 
is doubtleſs the ſame with that men- 


| tioned in Holy Writ, as contributing 


to the ſtru ture of Babe}: Slime they 


a © uſed inſtead of mortar. EK 

In Egypt we ſtill fee their pyramids, 
which anſwer to the deſcriptions that 
have been made of them; and I queſtion 


not but a traveller might find out ſome 


* 


* 
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rlong in height, and on the top 
world, although an account of it would 


- ſider 


2 As we find Se- - | 
mount Athos, had it been cut into the 


170 


** 


remains of the labyrinth that covered a 
whole woods had a hundred 
temples diſpoſed among it's ſeveral quar- 
ters and diviſions. 8 8 
The wall of China is one of theſe 
eaſtern pieces of magnificence, which 
makes a figure even in the map of the 


have been thought fabulous, were not 
the wall itſelf ſtill extant. 3 
Me are obliged to devotion for the 
nobleſt buildings that have adorned the 


ſeveral countries of the world. It is 


this which has ſet men at work on tem- 
ples and public places of worthip, not 
only that they. might, by the i- 
cence of the building, invite the Deity : 


to reſide within it, but that fuch ftv: _ 


pendons works might, at the fame time, 
open the mind to vaſt conceptions, and 
ſit it to converſe with the divinity of the 


place. For every thing that is majeſtic * 


imprints an awfulneſs and reverence on 


the mind of the beholder, and ſtrikes in 


with the natural greatneſs of the ſoul. 

In the ſecond place, we are to con- 
tneſs of manner in architecture, 
which has ſych force upon the imagina- 


tion, that a ſmall building, where it ap- 


pears, ſhall give the mind nobler ideas 
than one of twenty times the bulk, where 
the manner is ordinary or little. Thus, 
haps, a man would have been more 


life, that he might have been with 
figure of the hero, according to the pro- 

py of Phidias, with a river, in one 
and, and a city in the other. 5 


Let any one reflect on the diſpoſition 
is firſr 


of mind he finds in himſelf, at h 
entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, and 
how the imagination is filled with ſome. - 
thing great and amazing; and, at the 


ſame time, conſider how little, in pro- © 


portion, he is affected with the inſide of 
a Gothic cathedral, though it be five 


times larger than the other; which can 
ariſe from nothing elſe but the 1 SK 
e mean- _ 


of the manner in-the one, and 

neſs in the other. 5 
J have ſeen an obſervation u 

ſubject in a French author, which very 


much pleaſed me, It is in Monſieur 


Freart's parallel of the ancient and mo- 
dern architecture. I ſhall give it the 


reader with the ſame terms of art which 


he has made uſe of. I am obſerving, 
"1 : 1 | — ſays 


329 
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ſays he, a thing, which, in my opi- 
c nion, is very curious, whence it pro- 
© ceeds that in the ſame quantity of fu- 
6. perficies, the one manner ſeems great 
© and magnificent, and the, other poor 

and . the reaſon is fine and 
© uncommon. I ſay then, that to in- 


4 ftroduce into architecture this grandeur 


© of manner, we ought ſo to proceed, 
that the divifion of the principal mem- 
| N of 8 ma _ but 4 
© tew 8, that tt all great and 
4 of a boki and Leg relievo, and 
c ſwelling ; and that the eye beholding 
& nothing little and mean, the imagi- 
nation may be more vigoroufly touch- 


ed and affected with the work that 


© ſtands. before it. For example; in a 


_ © cornice, if the gola or cymatium of 


< the corona, the coping, the modillions 
< or dentelli, make a noble ſhew by 
c their graceful prpjections, if we ſee 


| © none of that ordinary confuſion which 
4 is the reſult of thoſe little cavities, - 


_ © quarter rounds of the aſtragal, and 1 
« know not how many other intermin- 
« gled particulars, which produce no ef- 
6 2 in great and maſſy works, and 
< which very unprofitably take up place 
© to the prejudice of the principal mem- 


z © ber, it is moſt certain that this manner 
6 will appear ſolemn and great; as on 
4 the contrary, that it will have but a 


<. poor and mean effect, where there is 


t a redundancy. of thoſe ſmaller orna- - 


ments, which divide and ſcatter the 
angles of the ſight into ſuch a multi- 
6 _ of rays, ſo preſſed together that the 
< whole will appear but a confuſion.” 
Among all 5 figures in architecture, 
there are none that have a greater air 
than the concave and the convex; and 
we find in all the ancient and modern 


architecture, as well in the remote parts 


of China, as in countries nearer home, 


that round pillars and vaulted roofs 


make a great part of thoſe buildings 
which are deſigned for pomp and mag- 


nificence. The reaſon I take to be, he- 
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cauſe in theſe figures we generally ſee 
mote of the body, than in thoſe of other 
kinds. There are, indeed, figures of 
bodies, where the eye may take in two- 
' thirds of the ſurface; but as in ſuch 


bodies the fight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral 


angles, it does not take in one uniform 
idea, but ſeveral ideas of the ſame kind. 
the outſide of a dome, your 
eye halt ſurrounds it; look up into the 


Look u 


inſide, and at one glance you have all 
the proſpect of it; the intire concavity 
falls into your eye at once, the ſight be- 
ing as the center that collects and gathers 
into it the lines of the whole circumfe- 


rence: in a ſquare pillar, the fight often 


takes in but a fourth part of the ſurface; 
and in a ſquare concave, muſt move up 


and down to the different ſides, ' before 
it is maſter of all the inward ſurface. 
Far this reaſon, the fancy is finitely 


more ſtruck with the view of the open 


air, and ſkies, that paſſes through an 


arch, than what comes through a ſquare, 


or any other figure. The figure of the 


rainbow does not contribute leſs to it's 
magnificence, than the colours to it's 


beauty, as it is very poetically deſcribed. 


by the ſon. of Sirach Look upon the 


© rainbow, and praiſe him that made it; 
« very beautiful it is in it's brightneſs ; 
5 it encompaſſes the heavens with a glo- 
« rious circle, and the hands of the Moft 


© High have bended it. . 
HFlaving thus ſpoken of that greatneſs 


which affects the mind in architecture, 


I —_ next ſhew the pleaſure that riſes 
in the imagination from what ap- 


, pres new and beautiful in this art; 

ut- as every beholder has naturally a 
greater taſte of theſe two perfections in 
every building which offers itſelf ta his 


view than of that hich I have hitherto 


conſidered, I ſhall not trouble my reader 


with any reflections upon it. It is ſuf- 
ficient for my preſent-purpoſe to obſerve, 
that there is nothing in this whole art 


which pleaſes the imagination, but as it 


— 


is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
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- that is repreſented. 
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fress TILL A?PAR THE A 0 
TO MIND AND-/EYEy IN COLOUR AND IN FRAME» 


1 At firſt divided the pleaſures of the 


1 imagination into ſuch as ariſe from 
objects that are actually before our eyes, 


or that once entered in at our eyes, 
and are afterwards called up into the 
mind either barely by it's own opera- 
tions; or on occaſion of ſomething. with- 
out us, as ſtatues, or deſcriptions. We 


ſt diviſion, 


have already conſidered the 


and ſhall therefore enter on the other, 


which, far diſtinction ſake, I have call- 
ed the ſecondary pleaſures of the imagi- 
nation. When I lay the ideas we re- 
ceive from ſtatues, deſcriptions, or ſuch 
like occaſions, are the ſame that were 


once actually in our view, it muſt not 


be underſtood that we had once ſeen the 


very place, action, or perſon, which are 
carved or deſcribed. It is ſufficient, 


that we have ſeen places, perſons, or 
actions in general, which bear a reſem- 
blance, or at leaſt ſome remote analogy, 
with what we find repreſented ; ſince it 


is in the power of the imagination, when 
it is once ſtocked with particular ideas, 1 | 
them of a battle, to overcaſt their minds with 


to enlarge, compound, and vary | 
at her own pleaſure. _ wo 


Among, the different kinds of repre-- 
ſentation, ſtatuary is the moſt natural, p 


and ſhews_us ſomething likeſt the object 

To make ule of a 
common inſtance, let one, who is born 
blind, take an image in his hands, and 
trace out with his fingers the different 


furrowys and impreſſions of the chiſſel, 
and he will eaſily conceive how the ſhape. 
of a man, or_bzaft, may be repreſented. 
by it; but ſhould he draw his hand over 
attended with 


a picture where all is ſmooth and uni- 
form, he would never be able to ima- 
gine how the ſeveral prominences and 
depreſſions of a human body could be 
ſhewyn on a plain piece of canvas, that 
has in it no unevenneſs or irregularity. 
Deſcription runs yet farther from the 
things it repreſents than painting ; for 
a is bears a real reſemblance to it's 


original, which letters and ſyllables are 
wholly void of. Colours ſpeak all lan- 
guages, but words are underſtood only 


\ 


at the ſame time much more imperfe&t 


Luck. Le Iv. v. 754. 
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by ſuch a. people or nation. For this. | 


reaſon, though men's neceſſities quickly 


put them on finding out ſpeech, writi 

is probably of a later invention 9 105 
painting; particularly we are told that 
in America, when the Spaniards. firit 


arrived there, expreſſes were ſent to the 


Emperor of Mexico in paint, and the 
news of his country delineated by the 
ſtrokes of a pencil, which was a more 
natural way than that of writing, though, 
becaule it is impoſſible to draw the lite 
connections af ſpeech, or to give the 
picture of a conjunction or an adverb. 


It would be yet more ſtrange, to repre - 


ſent viſible objects by ſounds that have 


no ideas annexed to them, and to make 


ſomething like deſcription in muſic. Yet. 
it is certain, there may be confuſed, im- 
perfect notions of this nature raiſed in 


the arr pr: by an artificial compo- 


fition of notes; and we find that great 
maſters in the art-are able, ſometimes, 
to ſet their hearers in the heat and ſorry 


melancholy ſcenes. and. a ſions of 
deaths and funerals, or to lull them into 
leaſing dreams of groves and elyſiums. 

In all theſe inſtances, this ſecondary. 


- Pleaſure of the imagination proceeds + 


m that action of the mind which 
compares the ideas arifing from the ori- 
gina) objects with the ideas we receive 
rom the ſtatue, picture, defcription, or 
ſound, that repreſents them. It is im- 


poſſible for us to give the neceſſary rea- 


ſon why this 9; ration of the mind is 
much pleaſure, as 1 

have before ohſerved on the fame occa- 
ſion; but we find a great variety of en- 


tertamments deriyed from this fingle 


principle; for it is this that not only - 


gives us a reliſ of ſtatuary, paintin 


and deſcription, but makes us delight 


in all the actions and arts of mimicry. 
It is this that makes the ſeveral kinds 
of wit pleaſant, which conſiſts, as I have 
formerly ſhewn, in the affinity of ideas: 
and we may add, it is this alſo that raiſes 
N J 
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the little ſatisfaction we ſometimes find 
in the different ſorts of falſe wit; whe- 
ther it conſiſts in the affinity of letters, 
as an anagram, acroſtic; or of ſyllables, 
as in doggrel rhymes, echoes; or of 
words, as in puns, quibbles; or of a 
whole ſentence or poem, as wings and 
altars. The final cauſe, probably, of 
annexing pleaſure to this operation of 
the mind, was to quicken and encou- 
rags us in our ſearches after truth, ſince 
ki dini uiſning one thing from an- 
other, and the right diſcerning betwixt 


our ideas, depends wholly upon our 


comparing them together, and obſerving 


the congruity or dilagreement that ap- 
225 45 the ſeveral works of nature, 


2ars amon 
But T hal here confine myſelf to thoſe 
pleaſures of the imagination which pro- 
ceed from ideas raiſed by words, be- 
caufe moſt of the obſeryations that agree 
with deſcriptions are equally applicable 
to painting and tatuary. 
Words, when well choſen, have fo 
great à force in them, that a deſcription 
often gives us more lively ideas than 


the fight of things themlelves, The 
reader finds a ſcene drawn in ftronger 


colours, and painted more to the life in 
his imagination, by the help of words 
than by an actual ſurvey of the ſcene 
Which They deſcribe. In this caſe the 
Poet ſeems to get the better of Nature; 
he takes, indeed, the landſkip after her, 


but gives it more vigorous touches, 


heightens it's beauty, and fo enlivens 
he whole piece, that the images which 

»w from the objects themſelves appear 
weak 'and faint, in compariſon of thoſe 
that come from the expreſſions. * The 
reaſon, probably, may be, | becauſe in 
the furvey of any object, we have only 
ſs much'of it painted on the imagina- 
tion as comes in at the eye; but in it's 
deſcription, the poet gives us as free a 
view of it as he pleaſes, and diſcovers 
to us ſeveral parts, that either we di 


not Attend to, or debe out of our 
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F their full glory and perfection. : 


V 


look on any ohject, AW idea of it 3 


erhaps, made up of two or three ſimple 


may either give us a more complex idea 


of it, or only raiſe in us ſuch ideas as 
are moſt. apt to affect the imagination, 
It may be here worth our while to 


examine how it comes to pals that ſeve- 


ral readers, who axe all acquainted with 
the ſame language, and know the mean. 
ing of the words they read, ſhould never. 


theleſs have a different reliſh of the ſame 


deſcriptions. We find one tranfported 
with a paſſage, which another runs over 
with coldneis and indifference, or find- 
ing the repreſentation extremely natural, 
where another can perceive nothing of 
likeneſs and conformity. This different 
taſte mnſt proceed either from the per- 
fection of imagination in one more than 
in another, or from the different ideas 
that ſeveral readers affix to the ſame 
words. For, to haye a true relifh, and 


. * 


form a right judgment of a deſcription, 
23 man ſhould be born with a good. ima- - 


gination, and muſt have well weighed 
the force and energy that lie in the ſe- 
veral words of a language, fo as to be 
able to diſtinguiſh which are moſt ſig- 
nificant and expreſſive of their proper 


* 4 2 5 ah 


ideas, and what additional ſtrength and 


beauty. they are capable of receiving 
from conjunction with others. The 
fancy muſt be warm, to retain the print 
of thoſe images it hath received from 
outward objects, and the judgment diſ- 


cerning, to. know what expreſſions are 


moſt proper to clothe and adorn them 
to the beſt advantage. A man who is 
deficient in either of theſereſpe&ts,thaugh 
he may receive the general notion of a 
deſcription, can never ſee, diſtinAly all 


it's particular beauties; as a perſon with 


a weak ſight may have the confuſed pro- 
ſpect of a place that hes before him, 
without entering into- it's ſeveral parts, 
or diſcerning' the variety of it's colours 
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| W. may obſerve, that any ſingle 


| circumſtance of what we have 
formerly ſeen, often raiſes up a whole 


ſcene of imagery, and awakens num- 
berleſs ideas that before ſlept in the ima- 
E ſuch a particular ſmell or co- 

our is able to fill the mind, on a ſud- 


den, with the picture of the fields or 


gardens where we firſt met with it, and 
to bring up into view all the variety of 


images that once attended it. Our ima- 


gination takes the hint, and leads 1 
unexpected into cities or theatre 


plains or meadows. We may e 
obſerve, when the fancy thus reflects on 


the ſcenes that have paſt in it formerly, 
thoſe, Which were at firſt pleaſant to 


behold, appear more ſo upon reflection, 


and that the memory heightens the de- 
lightfulneſs of the original. A Carte- 
ſian would aceount for both theſe in- 
ſtances in the ling. manner. 


The ſet of ideas which we received 
from'ſuch a proſpect or garden, having 


entered the mind at the ſame time, have 


a ſet of traces belonging to them in the 
brain, bordering very near one upon 
another; when, therefore, any one of 


theſe ideas ariſes in the imagination, and 
conſequently diſpatches a flow of animal 
ſpirits to it's proper trace, theſe ſpirits, 


in the violence of their motion, run not 
only into the trace, to which, they were 


more particularly directed, but into ſe- 


wen of wy that lie about it. wy this 


a new ditpatch of fpirits, that in tlie 


ſame manner other neighbouring 
traces, till at ll che whole 05 of them 
is blown up, and the whole proſpect or 


i flourithes in the imagination. 


t bec2uſe the, pleaſure we received 


from theſe places far ſurmounted, and 
overcame the little diſagreeableneſs we 


found in them; for this reaſon there was 
at firſt a wider paſſage worn in the plea- 
\ ſure, traces, and on. the contrary, ſo 
narrow a one in thoſe which belonged to 


the e ee ideas, that they wers 
quickly ſtopt up, and rendered incapable 


of receiving any animal ſpirits; and con- 
ſequently of 3 any unpleaſant 


ideas in the memo 
It would be in EA to inquires whe» 


ther the power . of imagining things 
ſtrongly proceeds from any greater ps Ph 
fection in the ſoul, or from any nicer | 
texture in the brains of one man than af .- 


another: but this is certain, that a noble 


writer-ſhould be born with this faculty 
in it's full ſtrength and vigour, ſo as ts 
be able to receive lively ideas from out- 

ward objects, to retain them long, and 


to range them together, upon occaſion, 
in ſuch figures and repreſentations as 


are molt likely to hit the fancy of the 
reader. A poet ſhonld” take as much 
pains in forming his imagination, as @ 
PIO in \ cultivating his under · 
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means they awaken other ideas of the 
ſame ſet, which immediately determine 


__ flanding. He muſt gain a due reliſh f He ſpoke 
© the works of nature, and be thoroughly Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod, 


converſant in the various ſcenery of 2 The ſtamp ef fate, and ſanction of the God: 
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and the lower kinds of 
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When he is © ſtored with country 
Images, if he would go beyond paitoral, 
poetry, he ought 
to acquaint himſelf. with the pomp and 
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magnificence of courts, : He ſhould be Anbrofizquecome divinum wertice odorem 


very well verſed in every thing that is 


noble and ſtately in the productions of 


art, whether it appear in painting or 
ſtatuary, in the great works of archi- 
tecture which are in their preſent glory, 
or in the ruins of thoſe which flouriſhed. 


Such advantages as theſe help to open 


a man's thoughts, and to enlarge his 


imagination; and will therefore have 


their influence on all kinds of writing, 
i the author knows how to. make right 


_ uſe of them. And among thole of the 


| tectained: with a thouſand. ſava 


ſome beautiful. 
_ when we are in the Metamorp 
ate walking on enchanted ground, and 


learned languages who excel in this ta- 


leut, the moſt perfect in their ſeveral 


kinds are perhaps Homer, Virgil, and 
Ovid. The firſt ſtrikes the imagina- 
tion wonder fully with what is great, the 


ſocond with what is beautiful, and- the 


lat with what is ſtrange. Reading the 


Iliad, is like travelling through a coun- 


try uninhabited, where the fancy is en- 
8e Pro 
ſpets of vaſt deſarts, vide uncultivated 


marſhes, huge foreſts, miſ - ſhapen rocks 
and precipices. On the contrary, the 
Kneid is like a well ordered g. 
Where it is impoſſible to find out any 
part unadornecl, or toaſt our eyes upen 


don, 


a ſingle ſpot that does not produce 
int. or flower. But 
haſts, we 


ſee nothing but - ſcenes of magic lying 


- + 1 
round us 


Homer is in his province, when he is 


deſeribing a battle or a multitude, a hero 


or a god. Virgil is never better pleaſed, 
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than when he is in his Elyſium, or 
"copying out an entertaining picture. 


- Homer's epithets generally mark out 
What is great; Virgil's what is agree 
able. Nothing can be morg magnifi- 


cCebnt than the figure Jupite g miakes in 
- the firſt Niad, not more charming than 


tthßhat of Venus in the firſt RA,. 
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Sfiravere: pedes weſtis defluxit ad imos, - 
Et vers incefſu pautit Dea——— 
HH „ .. 406. 
Thus having ſaid, the turn'd and made 
8 25 5 
Her neck refulgent, and diſhevell'd hair; 
Which, Rowing from her ſhoulders, reach'd 
. the ground, 4 i : 
And widely fpread ambrofial ſcents around : 
In length of train defcends her ſweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the Queen of Love 
I} Co Den Davpen. 
Homer's perſons are. moſt of them god- 
like and terrible; Virgil has ſcarce ad- 
"mitted any mos e who are not 
beautiful, and has taken particular care 
to make his hero ſo. _ 5 
menue juvente 
it .aflavit bonores. 
oo ne 5 
And gave his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace, 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face. 
£5 5 2% SE. 7 55 5 ; Ui Wy Dzxypex. f 


Purpurtum, et lates. 


In a word, Homer fills his readers wWitn 
ſublime ideas, and, I believe, has raiſed 
the imagination of all the good poets 
that have come aſter him. T hall only 
inſtance Horace, who immediately takes 
fire at the firſt hint of any paſſage in the 
Iliad or Odyſſey, and always rites. above 
- himſelf, when he has Homer in his view. 
Virgil has drawn together, into his 
neid, all the pleaſing ſcenes his ſub- 


. je& is capable of admitting, and in his 


Georgios has given us a collection of 
the moſt delightful Jand{kips that can be 
made out of fields and wands, herds of. 
cattle, and ſwarms of bees. 

- Ovid, in his Metamorphoſis, has ſhewn 

us haw the imagination may be affected 
by vrhat is ſtrange. He-deſcribes a mi- 
. Facle in every ſtory, and always gives us 

the ſight of ſome new creature at the 

end of it. His art conſiſts chiefly in 

well timing his deſcription, before. the 
firſt hape is quite worn off, and the ner 
one perfectly finiſhed: ; ſo that he every 

Fhere entertains us with ſomething we 

never {aw before, and ſhews 1 . 
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after monſter to the end of the Meta- 
FFV 


If I were to name a poet that is a per- 


feet maſter in all theſe arts of working 
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on the imagination, I think Milton may 


author. 80 divine a poem in Engliſh, 


is like a ſtately palace built of brick, 
where. one. may ſee architecture in as 
great a perfection as in one of marble, 
though the materials are of a_ coarſer 
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J views of the imagination, are of a 


wider and more - univerſal nature than 
_ thoſe it bas when joined with fight; for ly perfect in | 
one the brimſtone and ſulphur are uot | 


not only what is great, ſtrange, or beau- 


tiful, but any thing that is diſagreeable 
. when looked upon, pleaſes us in an apt 
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deſcription. Here, therefore, we muſt 
"enquire after a new principle of plea- 


fure, which is nothing elſe but the 
action of the mind, which compares the 
ideas that ariſe from words, with the 
ideas that ariſe from the objects them- 
ſelves j and why this operation of the 
mind is attended with ſo much pleaſure, 
we have before conſidered.” For this 
reaſon, therefore, the deſcription: of a 


dunghill is pleaſing to the i—agination, ; 


if the image be repreſented iy our minds 


by fuitable expreſſions; though 


| this may de more properly Net the 


pleaſure of the underſtanding than of 


the fancy, becauſe we are not ſo much 


delighted with tlie image that is con- 
tained in the deſcription, as with the 


image. 


But if the deſcription of what is little, 
common, or deformed, be acceptable to 


the imagination, an, 5-9 of what 
"js great, ſurpriſing, er beautiful, is 


| much more ſo; becauſe here we are not 
only delighted with comparing the re- 
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preſentation with the original, but are 
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highly pleaſed with the original itlelf. 
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rds our preſent ſubject; what can 
„ 2 than the Battle of | 
Angels, the majeſty of Meſſiah, the ſta- - 
ture and behaviour of Satan and his 
peers? What more beautiful than Pan- 
and if his Paradiſe Loſt 
s ſhort of the Eneid. or Iliad in this 
reſpect, it proceeds rather from the fault 
of the language in which it is written, 
than from any defect of genius in the 


erer ET RUBUS ASPER AUR 
5 . 'Vinoe Ect. 111. v. 89. 


HE. pleatures of. theſe ſecondary 


ptneſs of the deſcription; to excite the 


are apt to prod 


7 835 


dæmonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, Angels, 


2 - 


Adam and Eve? What more ſtrange, ' 
than the creation of the world, the ſe- 
veral metamorphoſes of the fallen an- 


E and the ſurpriſing adventures their 


leader meets with in his ſearch after 
Paradiſe? No other ſubject could have 
furniſhed a poet with ſcenes ſo proper 
to ſtrike the imagination, as no other-- 


poet could liave ee thoſe ſcenes in 


vely colours. 


W 


TED 


uE RUGGED THORN SHALL BEAR THE FRAGRANT ROSE. 


Moſt readers, Ibelieve, are more chatmed. 
with Milton's deſcription of paradiſe, 


than of hell; they are both, perhaps, 
ect in their kind; but in the 


equally pert 
ſo refreſhing to the imagination, ac the 
beds of flowers and the wilderneſs of 


ſweets in the other. 5 
There is yet another circumſtance 


which recommends a deſcription more 


than all the reſt, and that is if it repre- 


_ ſents to us ſuch objects as are apt to 


raiſe a ſecret ferment in the mind of the 
reader, and to work, with violence, upon 


his paſſions. For, in this caſe, we are 
at once warmed and enlightened, ſo that 


the pleaſut̃e becomes more univerſal, and 


is ſeveral ways qualified to entertain us. 
Tus in painting, it is pleaſant to look 


on the picture of any face, where the 
reſemblance is hit; but the pleaſure in- 


crcafes, if it be the picture of a face, that. FE 
is beautiful; and is ſtill greater, if the © 
beauty be ſoftened with an air of me- 


lancholy or ſorrow. The two 3 


paſſiohs which the more ſerious parts ok 


endeavour to ſtir up in us, 


terror and pity. And here, by the way, 
one woul 3 how it comes to 
paſs that ſuch paſſions as are very un- 
pleaſant at all other times, are very 


agreeable when excited by proper de- 


ſcriptions. It is not ſtrange, that we 
ſhould take delight in fach paſſages as 
oduce hope, joy, admira- 
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1 
non, love, or the like emotions in us, 
cauſe they never riſe in the mind with - 
put an inward pleaſure which attends 
chem: but how comes it to paſs, that 
we ſhavld take delight in being terrified 
or deſected by a deſcription, when we 
And fo:much uneaſineſs in the fear or 


Sea which we receive from/ any other 


dean? e 

Ik we conſider, therefore, the nature 
of this pleaſure, we ſhall find that it 
does not ariſe ſo properly from the de- 
ſcription. of What is terrible, as from 


the reflection we make on ourſelves at 


the time of reading it. When we look 
on ſuch hideous objects, we are not a 
little pleaſed to think we are in no dan- 
ger of them: wer conſider - them, at 


the ſame time, as dreadful and harmleſs ; © 


fo that the more frightful appearance 
they make, the greater is the pleaſure 


we receive from the ſenſe of our on 
n the 


fafety. . In ſnort, we look u 
terrors of a deſcription with the ſame 
Guriofity and ſatisfaction that we ſurvey 
— gn 
.  Proftabitar s nequteant expleri corda tuendo 
\ Serribiles ventos, vultum, villoſaque ſetis 
 Pettora Lees lee" extinfos ſaucibus nes. 


In G. EN. VIII. v. 264. 


hey drag him from his den. 
The wond' ring neighbourhood, with glad 
ſurpriſe, | e 
ebeld his ſhagged breaſt, his giant ſize, 
His mouth that flames no more, and his 
ertinguiſh'd eyes. DRYDEN. 


It is for the ſame reaſon that we are 
delighted with the reflecting upon dan- 
gers that are palt, or in looking on a 


3 at a diſtance, which would fill 


With a different kind of horror if we 
fiw it hanging over our heãds. 
In the like manner, when we read of 
®rments, wounds, deaths, and the like 


diſmal accidents, our plęaſure does not 


now ſo properly from the grief which 


fach melancholy deſcriptions give us, as and if he thinks to have? 
grove of ſpices, he can quickly com- 
mand ſun enough to raiſe it. If all this 


from the ſecret compariſon which we 


make Between otirſelves and the perſon 
who ſuffers. Such repreſentations teach 
us to ſet a juſt value upon out on con- 
_Aition, and make us ptize our good for- 
tune, ich exempts us froſf the like 


calamities. This is, however, ſuch a. 


Eid of pleaſure as we are not capable 
of receiving, when we ſee a perle ac- 
mually lying unter the tortures” that we 


met with in a deſcription ; becauſe, in 


Tf ere TA Tbl. 


this cafe, the object preſſes too cloſs | 
upon aur ſenſes, and bears ſo hard u] 
us, that it does not give us time or lei- 


fure to reflect on ourlelves. Our thoughts 
are ſo intent upon the. miſcries. of the. 
ſufferer, that we cannot turn them upon 
our own happineſs. Wbereas, on the 


ae we conlider the misfortunes 


we read. in hiftory or poetry, either as 
paſt, or as fictitious; to that the reflec. 
tion upon ourſelves riſes in us inſenſi- 


bly, and overbears the ſorrow. we con- 


ceive for the ſufferings of the afflicted. 


But becauſe the mind of man requires 
ſomething more perfect in matter, than 


what it finds there, and can never meet 


with any. fight in nature which ſuffi- 
ciently anſwers it's higheſt we f plea- 
ſantneſs; or, in other words, 1 8 0 
the imagination can fancy to itſelf 
things more great, ſtrange, or beautiful, 
than the eye ever ſaw, and is ſtill ſenſi- 
ble of ſume defect in what it has ſeen; 
on this account it is the part of a poet 
to humour the imagination in it's own 


notions, by mending and perfectin 


nature where he deſcribes a reality, and 


by adding greater beauties than are put 


together in nature, where he deſcribes a 
fiction. * 4 | 


He is not obliged to attend her in the 
flow advances which the makes from 


one ſeaſon to another, or to obſerve her 
conduct in the ſucceſſiye production of 
plants and flowers. He may draw into 
bis deſcription all the beauties of the 


ſpring and autumn, aud make the Whole 
year contribute ſomething to render it 
the more asfreeable. His roſe-trees, 
woodbines, and jeſſamines, may flower 


ſame time with lilies, violets, and ama- 
raiths. | n ed 
any particular ſet of plants, but is pro- 
per either for oaks or myrtles, an« 


together, an his beds be covered at the . 


His ſoil is not reſtrained to 


adapts itſelf to the products of every | 


myrrh may be met with in every hedg 


climate. Oranges may grow wild in — 
and if he thinks it proper to have a 


will not furwiſf owt an agreeable ſcene, 


he can make feyeral new ſpecies of 
flowers, with richer fcents and higher 


2: 


colours thin any that grow in the gar- . 


deus of nature. His concerts of birds 
may be, as full and harmonious, and his 
woods asthick and gloomy, as he pleaſes, 
He" is it tb more Eper in 4 leg 

viſta than u ſhort one, and can as eali- 
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a r his Seeger from a precipice 
155 a mile high, as from ns of- - 
twenty yards. He "has his choice of 

e wil ds, and can turn the courſe of 
his rivers in all the variety of meanders 


. wy, moſh Soon, to the reader's. 


im ination. _ In word, Is hag ths 
elling of nature in his own: hand: 
41 may giye her what charms he 
9 5 05 provided he does not reform 175 


too much, and run into ee 3 


eee to ed 
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opus RE is a kind of writin 

1 whercin the peet quite loſes ings 
of vature, and entertains his reader's 
imagination with the characters and 
e of ſuch perſons as have many af 
them no exiſtence but what he beſtows 
on them. Such are fairies, witches, 
magicians, demons, and departed ſpirits. 
This Mr. Dryden calls * the fairy way 
of writing, which is, indeed, more 
difficult than any other that depends on 
the poet's fancy, becauſe he has no pat- 


tern to follow in it, and muſt work al- 


together out of his own invention. 
There is a very odd turn of thou = 
required for this ſort of writing, a 
is impoſſible for a poet to ſucceed in it 
who has not a particular caſt of fancy, 
and an imagination naturally fruitf 
and ſuperſtitious. Beſides this, he ought 
to be very well verſed in legends and 
fables, antiquated romances, and the 
traditions of nurſes. and old women, 


that he may fall in with our natural ge” : 


judices, and humour thoſe notions which 
we have ypbihed in gur infancy. .- For 
- otherwiſe he will be. apt to make his 
fairies talk like people of his own ſpe- 


cies, a e other ſets of | beings 
wh yoo opt with Aerent objects, an 


think i 3 a = oe aaa trom that of f•C 


Fo Jadu caveants eh Foe ani, 


e velgt innati triviis, ac pene arenſes, 
Aut ie teneris Juvenentur os. 


_Hok. ARS PogrT. v. 244. 
4 og from the Ea 


ed 
Hu par of freak 


I ds not FR with Mr. Bays in þ the Re- 
bearſal, that ſpirits muſt not be confined 
to ſpeak ſenſe, but it is certain: their 


CS. 


ſenſe 'ought to be a little diſcoloured, 


it . les org 92 th and $ aig 


* % 


per to the perſon nd confi of ths. 


aker. 
Theſe deſcriptions raiſe a pleaſing 


kind of horror in the mind of the reader, 
ination with the 


and amu'e his ima 


firangene.s and novelty af the perſans 


Who are repreſented in them. Then 


bring up in our memory the ſtories we 
have heard in our childhaod, and favour 
thoſe ſecret terrors and apprehienſiong 
to which the mind of man is naturally 


ſubject. We ate pleaſed with furv TE | 
the different habits and behavioufs 4 
foreign countries; how much more muſt 
we be delighted and ſurpri ſed whey we 
are led, as it were, into a new creation, 
and ſee the perſons and manners of an- 
other ſpecies ? Men of cold fancies, ' 
and philoſophical dif) tions, object to 
t it has not pro- 
bability enough to affect the imagina - 
But to this it may be anſwered, 
bar we are ſure, in general, there ard 
intellectual beings in the world 
beſic e ourſelves; and ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſpitits, who are ſubje& to different laws 
and economies from thoſe of mankind : - 
when we ſee, therefore, any of theſe re- 
pfeſented naturally, we cannot look upon 
the repreſentation as altogether impeſi- 
ble; nay, many are 
ſuch falſe opinions, as diſpoſe them to 
believe theſe particular deluſions; at 
leaſt we have all heard fo many pleaf bg. 
relations in favour of them, that we de 


not care for ſeeing through the 9 
and willingly give oupſelves up to a” 


this kind 2 poetry, 


tion. 


lleſſed with 


agreeable an impoſture. 


The ancients have not much vf this _ 
poetry among them; for, indeed, almoſt . 
the whole ſubſtance of it owes it's ori- 
| 275 ta the darłkneſs and ſuperſtition of 


ater ages, when pious frauds were 
made uſe of to amuſe mankind, - and 


. 8 into A op me their ay. 
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ODiuxe ferefathert looked upon nature with 
more reverence and horror, before the 
world was enlightened by learning and 
R loved to aftoniſh them- 


 Hable. 


defſides the ftrength of his own 8 | 
There is ſomething. ſo wild and yet fo 


objects of a real exiſtence, 


3 8 J 
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_ ſelves wich the apprehenſions of witch- 
_craft, prodigies, n and inchant- 
ments. There was not a village in Eng- 
luand that had not a ghoſt in it, the 
church · yards were all N 


haunted, every 
large common had a circle of fairies be- 
Jonging to it, and there was ſcarce a 


ſhepherd to be met with who had not 
ſeen a ſpirit. : 


Among all the poets of this Kind, our 


Engliſh are much the beſt, by what J 
| have yet ſeen; whether it be that we 


abound with more ſtories of this nature, 
or that the genius of onr country is fit- 


ter for this ſort of 8 For the Eng- 
: anc 


Eſh are naturally iful, and very of- 
ten diſpoſed by that gloomineſs and me- 


lancholy of temper, which is ſo frequent 


in-our nation, to many wild notions 
and viſions, to which others are not ſ 


Among the Engliſh, Shakeſpeare has 
incomparably excelled all others. That 


noble extravagance of fancy, which he- 


had. in ſo great perfection, thoroughly 


Alißed him to touch this weak ſuper- 
t of his reader's imagination; 


itious 
and made him capable of ſucceeding, 


_* . where, he had nothing to ſupport him 


enius. 


folemn in the ſpeeches of his | ghoſts, 


-*  faixies, witches, and the like imaginary 
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©, perſons, that we cannot forbear think- 
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a 


* 


them natural, though we have no 
by which. to judge of them; and 
muſt confeſs, if there are ſuch beings in 
the world, it looks highly probable they 
ſhould talk and a& as he has repreſented 


in 
ru 


b Eg ah Perron tpn : . 
There is another ſort of ps cpkcn 
beings, that we ſometimes meet wit 


among the. poets, when the author re- 


preſents any paſſion, appetite, virtue, or 
vice, under a. viſible 7 ag and makes 
perſon or an actor in his poem. 
this nature are the deſcriptions of Hun- 
ger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Vir- 
gil, and of Sin and Death in Milton. 
We find a. whole creation of the like 


_ ſhadowy perſons in Spenſer, who had 


an admirable talent in repreſentations of 


this kind. I have diſcourſed of theſe 
emblematical perſons in former papers, 


and ſhall therefore only mention them in 


this place. Thus we fee how many 
ways poetry addreſſes itſelf to the ima- 
© © gination, as it has not only the whole 


circle of nature for it's province, but 
makes new worlds of it's own, ſhews 


us perſons who. are not ta be found in 
being, and repreſents even the facultics 


of the ſoul, with the ſeveral virtues and 
vices, in a ſenfible ſhape: and character. 


I ſhall, in my two following papers, 
conſider in general, how other kinds of 
writing are qualified to pleaſe the im. 
gination, with which I intend to con- 

" clude this eſſay. woe: 
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—QUOCUNQUE VOLUNT MEN TEM AUDITORIS AGUNTO. _ 


And, in a word, all who deſcribe viſible 


* 


It is the moſt agreeable talent of an 
hiftoxian'to be able to draw =p his ar- 


1 


mies and fight his battles in proper ex= 


Hon, Ans Po r. v. 100. 
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DAI MEN'S PASSIONS TO WHAT HEIGHT THEY WRT... 
e C | -  RoscoMMONe 


| prefſions, ] to ſet before our eyes the di- 
viſions, cabals, and jealouſies of great 
men, and to lead us ſtep by ſtep into 


the ſeveral actions and events of his 
hiſtory. ſee 
folding itſelf by juſt degrees, and break- 
ing upon us inſenſibly, that ſa we may 
be kept in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and have 


time given us to raiſe our expectations, 
parties con- 
_ cerned in the relation. I confeſs this 


and to ſide with one of the 


ſhews more thę art than the veracit 


the hiſtorian, but Jam only to ſpeak of | 


We love to ſee the ſubjett un- 
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leaſe the ima-. 


| ination; And in this reſpe& Livy has, 
: 3 excelled all who went e 


im, or have written ſince his time. He 
deſcribes every thing in ſo lively a man- 
ner, that his wholehiſtory is an admirable 


picture, and touches on ſuch proper cir- 


cumſtances in every ſtory, that his reader 

becomes a kind of ſpectator, and feels 
in himſelf all the variety of paſſions 
waich are correſpondent to the ſeveral 
parts of the relation. 

But among this ſet of writers there 
are none who more gratify and enlarge 


the imagination, than the authors of 


the new philoſophy, whether we conſi- 


der their theories of the earth or hea- 
vens, the diſcoveries they have made by 
geliſſes, or any other of their contem- 


plations on nature: We are not a little 


pleaſed to find every green leaf ſwarm 
with millions of animals, that at their 


largeſt growth are not viſible to the 
naked eye. There is ſomething very 
engaging to the fancy, as well as to our 


reaſon; in the treatiſes of metals, mine- 


rals, plants, and meteors. But when we 


ſurvey the whole. earth at once, and the 


ſeveral planets that lie within it's neigh- 
bourhqod, we are filled with a pleaſing 


aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo many worlds. 


hanging one above another, and ſliding 
roung their axles in ſuch an amazing. 
pomp and folemnity. If, after this, we 


contemplate thoſe wild fields of ther, 
that reach in height as far as from Sa- 
turn to the fixed ſtars, and run abroad 
ama an infinitude, our imagination 
finds it's capacity filled with ſo immenſe 
a proſpect, and puts itſelf upon the ſtretch 


to 


to. comprehend. it. But if we yet riſe 
higher, and conſider the fixed ſtars as 
ſo many. vaſt oceans of flame, that are 
each hens attended with a different 
ſet of planets, and ſtill diſcover new 


| firmaments and new lights that are funk 


farther in thoſe unfathomable depths of 


Ether, ſo as not to be ſeen. by the 


ſtrongeſt of our teleſcopes, we are loſt 


in ſuch a labyrinth of iuns and worlds, 
-and abated with the immenſity and. 
- magnificence of natur mee. 
Nothing is more pleaſant to the fancy, 


khan to en arge itlelf, by degrees, in it's 


contemplation of the various proportions 
which it's ſeveral objects bear to each 
other, when it co es the body of 
man to the bulk of the whole earth, the 


earth to the circle it deſeribes round the 
bun, that eirele to the ſphere of the fed 


4 
. 
NN 
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man try to conceive the different. bulk of | 
an animal, which is twenty, from ano- 


a mite, or to compare in his thoughts a4 | 
length of a thouſand diameters of the i 
earth, with that of a million, and e © WY 


5 


1 


circuit of the whole creation, the whole. - 
is every here diffuſed about it ; or when 
the imagination works downward, and 
conſiders the bulk of a human body in 


an animal, the different ſprings whick 


actuate the. limbs, the fpirits which ſet - - 11 
the ſprings a going, and 3 5 
veral p arts | F 


able minuteneſs of theſe ſe ; 

before they have arrived at their full 
-owth and perfection; but if, after all 

this, we take the leaſt particle of theſe 


animal ſpirits, and conſider it's capacity 


of being wrought into the world that N — 


ſhall contain within theſe narrow dimen- 
ſions a heaven and earth, ſtars and pla- 
nets, and every different ſpecies of living 
creatures, in the ſame analogy and pro- 
portion they bear ta each” other in ur 
own univerſe; ſuch a fperulation, by 
reaſon of it's nicety, appears ridiculous” 

to thoſe who have not turned their 
thoughts that way, though at the ſame ' 
time it is founded on no leſs than the 
evidence of a demonſtration... . Nay, W — 
may yet carry it farther, and diſcover in- 
the ſmalleſt particle of this little world. a 
new inexhauſted. fund of matter, capas  _ 

— being ſpun out into another uni- 

Ne 8 „ 
T have dwelt the longer on this ſubs © 
ject, becauſe I think it may ſhew us tje 
proper limits, as well as the defective- 0 
neſs af our imagination; how it is con- 
fined to a very ſmall quantity of ſpace, | 
and immediately Ropt in it's operations, | 

vrhen it. endeavours to take in any thing 

that is very great or very little. Let a 


ther which-is an hundred times leſs than * 


will quickly find that he has no different 
meaſures in e 5 5 lack e 
minuteneſs. The underſtanding, i | 
deed, opens an infinite 

fide of us; but the imagination, after Aa 
few faint efforts, is immediately at K 


ftand, and finds herſelf fwallowed up-. - - 


Ll 


n 


in the imenfty of the vad what . 


particle of matter through an infinite 
gi of diviſions, but the fancy foon 
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re_. creation itſelf to the infinite ſpace that: :- _ 8 i | 


reſpe& of an animal a hundred times leſs 5 1 
than a mite, the particular limbs of fucks - | "IM 
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of chaſm, that wants to be filled with 
matter of à more ſenſible bulk. We can 


5 object is too big for our capacity when 
ve would comprehend the circumference 
of a world; and dwindles into nothing, 


It is poſſible this defect of imagina- 


there may not be room in the 
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r pleaſures of the imagination 
2 are not wholly confined to fuch 


material objects, but are often to he met 
F with among the polite maſters of moraſi- 


© _ firafted from matter, who, though they 

1 do not directly treat of the viſible parts 
5 bf nature, often draw from them their 
5 mxnmilitudes, metaphors, and allegories. 
925 By theſe alluſions a truth in the under- 
ſtanding is as it were reflected by the 
imagination ; we are able to ſee ſome- 
thing like colour and ſhape in a notion, 
and to diſcodver à ſcheme of thoughts 
traced out upon matter. And here the 


Ads buſy in sopying after the underſtand- 


Be. ng, and tranſcribing ideas out of the 


— intellectual world into the material. 
The great art of a writer ſhews itſelf 
in che choice of pleaſing allufons, which 


1Hful works of art or nature; for 
Though whatever is new or uncommon. 


1s apt to delight the imagmativa, the 


author, it mould be always borrov 
from what 4s more Known add con- 
mon, than the paſſages winok are to be 


1 


. 


neither widen nor contract the faculty to 
the dimenſions of either extreme. The 


Then we endeavour after the idea of an 
tion may not be in the ſoul itſelf, but as 
it acts in conjunction with bee K, | 
Pa 8 
braif for ſuch a variety of impreſſions, 


' particular authors as are converſant in 


ty, criticiſm, and other ſpeculations ab- 


mind receives a great deal of ſatisfac- 
! * _* + . ton, and has two of it's faculties gra- 
> __ tified at the ame time ; while the fanc 


ure 88 be taken from the great 


_  Iuftrate and explain the paffates of an f 
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or the animal ſpirits may be incapable 


of figuring them in ſuch a manner, as 
is nete ſſary to excite fo very large or very 
minute idras. However it be, we may 


well ſuppoſe that beings of a higher na- 


ture very much excel us in this reſpect, 
as it is probable the ſoul of man will be 
inſinitely more perfect hereafter in this 


much that, perhaps, the imagination 


wilt be able to keep pace with the un- 


derſtanding, and to form in itſelf diſtinct 
ideas of all the different modes and quan- 
777. 090 
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legories, when well chofen, are like 
ſo many tracks of light in a diſcourſe, 
that make every thing about them clear 
and beautiful. A noble metaphor, when 
it is placed to an advantage; caſts a kind 
of glory round it, and darts a luſtre 
through a whole ſentence. Theſe dif- 


3 PLEASURE LESSEN'D THE ATTEKDING Toft? 
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ferent kinds of allufion are but fo many 


faculty; as well as in all the reſt; inſo- 


different manners of ſimilitudez and, that 


they may pleaſe the imagination, the 


likeneſs ought to be very exact, or very 
agreeable, as we love to ſee a picture 
where the reſemblance is juſt, or the 
poſture and air graceful. But we often 


find eminent writers very faulty in this 


reſpect; great ſcholars are apt to fetch 
their compariſons and alluſions from the 
ſoiences in which they are ' moſt conver- 
ſant, ſo that a man may ſee the compaſs 
of their learning im a treatiſe on the moſt 
indifferent ſubject. I have read a diſ- 
courſe upon love, which none but a pro- 
found chymiſt could underſtand, and 
have heard many a ſermon that ſhould 


only have been preached before a con- 


gregat ion of Carteſians. On the con- 
trary your men of buſineſs uſually have 
ecourie to ſuch inſtances as are too mean 
id familiar. They are for drawing the 
Fader into a game of cheſs or tennis, or 
Tor leading him from hop to ſhop in the 
| particular trades and uy ant 

be fourd 


ments.” It is certain, there may 
in infinite variety of very agreeable al- 


JIuſions 
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Which are apt to fill it with 
terror; for the imagination is as liable 


3 And, ſhook her Tnaky] 


123 in both thee kites but, for the 
| eras 0 the moſt entertaining ones 
1 


nie in the works of nature, which are 
obvious to all capacities, and more de- 
3 lightful than what is to be found in arts 
And ſciences. © 
It is this talent of affectin the'i ima- 
ives an embelliſhment to 
makes one man's com- 


gination, that 


e more agre eable than another's. 


It ſets off all ee, in general, but is 
the very life and hjgheſt perfection of 


; where it ſhines in an eminent 


| degree, it has preſerved ſeveral poems 
| k Or hav wa: 


for many 
to recommend them; and where all the 
other beauties are preſent, the work ap- 


E dry and inſipid, if this ſingle one 


wanting. It has eg in it like 


creation: it beſtows a kind o exiſtence, 


and draws up to the reader's view ſeve- 
ral objects which are not to be found in 
It makes additions to nature, 


it is able to beautify and 


J ne 


univerſe, or to fill the mind with more 


glorious ſhows and apparitions, than 


can be found in an 'of it. 


We' have now 
the fancy ; and here, perhaps, 


roper heads thoſe conti 
- h diſtaſte and 


to pain as pleaſure. When the brain is 


hurt by any accident, or the mind diſor- 


dered by dreams or ſickneſs, the fancy 


is over-run with wild diſmal ideas, and 


terrified: with a thouſand woe one 
ſters of it's own framing-- | 


theu s 


250 er ices fenders T5. 5 3 1 8 


Aut PF OY 1s e Oreftes, 


' Armatam facibus matrem et ſerpentibus atris, 


Can Fugits ane x ſedent in limine Dire, 


ViszG. EN. iv. v. 469. 


Like td when diſtracted with his fear, 
He ſaw two ſuns, and double Thebes appear: 


Or mad Oreſtes, when his mother's ghoſt 
Full in his face infernal torches toſt, 
ocks: he thuns the ; 
"fight, 
Flies o'er the Rage, firprin'd with mort : 


fright ; 1 
The furies protect the doors and intercept 4 
his flight, 


e ; 
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of a diſtracted perſon, ” 


ination is troubled, and 


when his imagi £ 
his whole ſoul diſordered and confuſed. : 


the i imagina 


as that 


tifying 


84 


Babylon in ruins is not ſo eee * 


ſpectacle. But to quit ſo diſagreeable a 


fubje&, I ſhall only conſider, by way of 


concluſion, what an infinite advantage 


this faculty gives an almighty Being 


over the ſoul of man, and how great a 


meaſure of happineſs. or miſery we are 
capable of receiving from the umnaging- n 


tion onl ; 
We how already ſeen. the influence 


Wa one man has over the fancy of an- 


other, and with what eaſe he conveys 
> how great 
ippoſe lodged in 


into it a variety of im 
a power then may we 


him, who knows all the” ways of affet-- 


. . imagination, who can infuſe 


t ideas he pleaſes, and fill thoſe ideas - 


with terror and delight to what degree 


he thinks fit? He can excite images in 
the mind without the help of words, and 


make ſcenes: riſe up before us and ſeem- 


preſent to the eye without the aſſiſtance: 
He can 


of bodies. or exterior objects. 


tranſport the imagination with ſuch 8 


poſſibly enter into our _ — 
tions, or haunt 'it wi 
Len e and apparitions, as de eee. 

s hope for annihilation, and chink- 
exiſtence no better than a curſe. Te 


he can ſo exquiſitely raviſh or torture 


- 


the ſoul through this ſingle faculty, as: 


: ne t ſuffice to make the whole 


ee 5 
been publiſhech in ſeve- 


ell of any finite beit 
| "'Phis eſſay on the pl 
gination havi 


ral papers, all conclude it with a 
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the imagination, How what 1s new 
pPleaſes the imagination. How what is 
eautiful in our own ſpecies pleaſes 
the imagination. How what is beauti- 
ful in general pleaſes the imagination. 
What other accidertal cauſes may con- 


: 


tribute to the heiglitening of theſe plea- 


5 E 


- , pleaſed with what is great, new, or beau- 
tiful, unknown. y the -final cauſe 
more known and more uſetul. The 
final cauſe of our being pleaſed with 
what is great. The final cauſe of our 
being pleaſed with what is new. The 
final cauſe of our being pleaſed: with 
what is beautiful in our own ſpecies. 
The final cauſe of our being pleaſed. 
with what is beautiful in general. 
rn e, . 

The works of nature more pleaſant 
to the imagination than thoſe of art. 
The works of nature ſtill more pleaſant, 
tthbe more they reſemble thoſe of art, 

' _ » *Fhe works of art more pleaſant, the 


What is new. 


Why the neceſſary cauſe of our being 


ward objects. How what is great pleaſes -. 


* 
# 


PAPER VII. 


s How a whole ſet; of ideas hang toge . 


ther, &c. A natural cauſe aſſigned for 


it. How * the imagination of 
Who among the ancient 


a writer. 
poets had this faculty in it's greateſt 
erfection. Homer excelled in ima- 


gining what is great; Virgil in imagin- 


ing what is beautiful; Ovid in imagining 
Our own countryman 


Milton very perfect in all three re- 


PAPER VII. 


Why any thing that is unpleaſant ta 
leaſes the imagination when 
well deſcribed, Why the imagination 


behold, 


83 a more exquiſite pleaſure from 
the deſcription of what is great, new, 
or beautiful. The pleaſure ſtill height. 
ened, if what is deſcribed raiſes paſſion 
in the mind. Diſagreeable 3 


. 2 when raiſed by apt ous, 
1 


A particular advantage t 


y terror and grief are pleaſing to 
the mind when excited by deſcription. 


writers in 


5 portry and fiction have to pleaſe the 


more they reſemble thoſe of nature. 


Our Engliſh plantations and gardens 
conſidered in the foregoing ligt. 
„ WO 
Of architecture, as it affects the ima- 
| ination. Greatneſs in architecture re- 
« Jates either to the bulk or to the manner, 
Greatneſs of bulk in the ancient oriental 
buildings. The ancient accounts of 
theſe buildings confirmed, 1. From the 
advantages for raifing ſuch works, in the 


firſt ages in the world, and in the 


eaſtern climates: 2, From ſeveral of 


them which are ſtill extant, Inftances 

bo greatneſs of manner aſfects the ima-. 

gination. A French author's obſerva- 
tion on this ſubject. Why concave and 


convex figures give a greatneſs of man- 


ner to works of architecture. Every 
thing that pleaſes the imagination in 
architecture, is either great, beautiful, 
11 , 
The ſecondary pleaſures of the ima- 
Eination. The ſeveral ſources of theſe 


pleaſures; ſtatuary, rn -defcrip- Wh 


tien, and mufic, compared together. 

e final cauſe of our recetying pleaſure 

_ -  Frvih theſe ſeveral ſources. * Of deſcrip- 
tions in particular. The power of words 
over the imagination. Why one reader 
wofe pleaſed with deſcriptions than an- 
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gination, 


magination. What liberties are al- 
lowed them. F 


=y 


; Df that kind of poetry which” Mr. 
Dryden calls the fairy way of writing. 


How a 


poet ſhould: be qualified' for it, 
The 


ſures of the imagination that 


ariſe from it. In this reſpe& why the 
moderns excel the ancients. Why the 
Engliſh excel the moderns. Who the 


— — — 


) We ie 
.' "What authors pleaſe the imagination, 
Who have nothing to do with fiction. 
How hiſtory pleaſes the imagination, 
How the authors vf the new philoſophy 
pleaſe the imagination, 
and defects of the imagination. Whe- 
ther theſe defects are eſſential to the ima- 


5 ;ůũVſ[ * | 2% Þ CN Ong 
Ho thoſe pleaſe the imagination, 
who treat of ſubjects abſtracted from 
matter, by zlluſions taken from it. 
at alluſions moſt pleaſing to the 
imagination. Great writers how faulty 
in this we Of the art of imagining 
in general. The imagination capable 
of pain as. well as -pleaſvre.. In what 
degree the imagination is capable either 


of pain er pet 0 


% 


The bounds 
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than the falſe notion ſome people have 


* 


vill you not th 
pray let it be a jeſt. It is no jeſt to 


RT | 


1 = 4 
OE ' A ; — * ; 
> . 1 : * 


J HAVE WRITTEN THis, 


Do not know any thing which gives 
greater diſturbance: to converſation, 


of raillery, It ought certainly to be 
the firſt point to he aimed at in ſociety, 
to gain the good · wilbof thoſe with whom 
you conyerſe. The way to that, is to 


ſhew you are well inelined towards 


them; what then can be more abſurd, 
than to ſet up for being extremely ſharp 
eſſions to your familiars? A man who 
Foo no good quality but courage, is in 
| _ very ill way towards making an agree- 
ble 
which he has ſuperior to other people 


cannot be exerted, without raiſing him 


ſelf an enemy. Your gentleman of a 
ſatirical vein is in the like condition. 


To ſay a thing which perplexes the heart 
of him you 15 

into his face, is a degree of murder; 
and it is, I think, an unpardonable of- 
fence, te ſhew a man you do not care 


peak to, or brings bluſhes 


whether he is pleaſed or diſpleaſed. But 
take a jeſt? Yes; but 


put me, who am fo unhappy as to have 
an utter ayerſion to ſpeaking to more 
than one man at a time, under a ne- 
ceſſity to explain myſelf in much com- 


pany, and reducing me to ſhame and 


deriſion, except I perform what my in- 
firmity of ſilenge diſables me to do. 
Calliſthenes has great wit, accompa- 


nied with that quality, without which 


a man can have no wit at all, a ſound 


judgment. This gentleman rallies the 
ſt of any man I know; for he forms 
his ridicule upon a circumſtance which 


you are in your heart not unwilling to 


grant him, to wit, that you are guilty of 
an exceſs in ſomething which is in itſelf 
laudable. He very well _ underſtands 


what you would be, and needs not fear 
your anger for declaring you are alittle 
too much that thing, The generous ' 
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re in the world, becauſe that 
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NoT OUT OF ABUNDANCE OF LEISURE, BUT OF ur 


-  APFECTION TOWARDS Yb. 


mark of à good writer, will fall in with 
the character of a good companion. 
The good writer makes his reader better 


pleaſed with himſelf, and the agreeable 


man makes his friends enjoy themſelves, | 


rather than him, while he is in their 
company. Calliſthenes does this with * 


inimitable pltaſantry. He whiſpered a 
friend the other day, fo as to be over- 
heard by a young officer, who gave 
ſymptoms of cocking upon the com- 
pany—* That gentleman has very much 


of the air of a general officer.” The 


outh immediately put on à compoſed ' 
l and behaved himſelf ſuitably 

to the conceptions he believed the com- 
pany had of him. It is to he allowed 
that Calliſthenes will make a man run 


into impertinent. relations, to his own. 


advantage, and expreſs the fatisfaftion 
he has in his own dear ſelf until he-is 
very ridiculous; but in this caſe the man 


is made a fool by his own conſent, and 
not expoſed as ſuch whether he will or 


no. I take it therefore that, to make 


raillery agreeable, a man muſt either 
not know he is rallied, or think never 


the worſe of himſelf if he ſees he is. 
Acetus is of a quite contrary 
and ĩs more generally admired than Cal- 
liſtheneſs, but not with juſtice. Acetus 

has no regard to the modeſty or weak - 


neſs of the perſon he rallies; but if the _ 
quality or humility gives him any ſu- 


riority to the man he would fall upon, 
has no mercy on making the onſet. 
He can be pleaſed to ſee his beſt. friend 
out of countenance, while the laugh is 
loud in his own applauſe. His raillery 


always puts the company into little di-. - 


viſions and ſeparate intereſts; while that 
of: Calliſthenes cements! it, and makes 
every man not only better pleaſed with 


himſelf, but allo with all the reſt in the 


converſation. . : . 
To rally well, it is abſolutely neceſ, 
fary that kindneſs” mult run through all | 


genius,” - 


will bear being reproached as laviſh, 

and the-valiant as 'raſh, without being 
provoked to reſentment againſt their 
onitor, What has been: fad to be 3 


you ſay, and you muſt ever preſerve the 
character of a. friend to ſupport your 
pretenſions to be free with a man. Ace- 
tus ought to be hanjſh;d human ſociety, - 


"4, Galen i'2 
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_ becauſe he raiſes his mirth upon giving 
Pain to the perſon upon whom he is 

_ pleaſant. Nothing but the malevolenee, 
which is too general towards thoſe who 
excel, could make his company tolerat- 
ed; but they, with whom he converſes, 
are ſure to ſee ſome man ſacrificed where- 


ever he is admitted, and all the credit 


he has for wit is owing to the gratifica- 
tion it gives to other men's ill- nature. 


Mlinutius has a wit that conciliates a a 


man's love at the ſame time that it is 
exerted againſt his faults. He has an 


xrt in keeping the perſon he rallies in 


_ countenance, by infinuating that he 


himſelf is guilty of the ſame imperfec- 


tion. This he does with ſo much ad- 
| dreſs, that he ſeems rather to bewail 
himfelf, than fall upon his friend. © 

Ft 3s really monſtrous to fee how un- 
- accountably it prevails among men, to 
take the liberty of difpleaſing each other. 


One would think ſometimes that the 


contenſion is, who ſhall be moſt difa- 


greeable. Alluſions to paſt follies, hints 
which: revive what a man has a mind to 
t for ever, and deſires that all the 


forge 
reſt of the world ſhould, are commonly 
brought forth even in company of men 


of diſtinction. They do not thruit with 


the ſkill of fencers, but cut up with the 
barbarity of butchers. It is, methinks, 


- below the character of men of humani- 


and good - manners, to be capable of 


mirth while tnere is any one of the com- 
y in pain and diſorder. They who. 


ave the true taſte of converſation, en- 
Joy. themſelves in a communication of 
each other's excellencies, and not in a 


| ' ONCE FIT MYSELF. | 


| 1 Look upon myſelf as a kind of guar- 


dian to. the fair, and am ajways 


_ watcliful to obſerve any thing which 


. eoncerns their intereſt, The preſent 


a very fine young woman; and the ad- 


monitions I give her, may not be un- 
uſeful to the reſt of her ſex. 
ſhall be the name of the heroine in to- 
day's entertainment; and when I have 
told you that ſhe is rich, witty, young, 


"and beautiful, you will believe ſhe does 
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.Gloriana - 
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triumph over their imperfections. For- 
tius would have been reckoned a wit, 

if there had never been a fool in the 
world; he wants not foils to be a beauty, 
but has that natural pleaſure in obſerv- 
ing perfection in others, that his own 
faults ara overlooked. out of gratitude 

by all his acquaintance. . 
After theſe ſeveral characters of men 
who ſucceed and fail in raillery, it may 
not be amiſs to reflect a little further 


what one takes to be the moſt agreeable 


kind of it; and that to me appears when 
the ſatire is directed againſt vice, with 
an air of. contempt of the fault, but no 
ill-will to the eriminal. Mr. Congreve's 
Doris is a maſter piece of this kind. It 
is the character of a woman utterly 


ahandoned, but her impudenee. by the 
_ fineſt p | | 
neroſity. 


ece of raillery is made only ge- 


Peculiar therefore in her way, 

Whether by nature taught, 
I ſhall not undertake to ſay, 
Or by experience bought; . 


For who o'er night obtain'd her grace, 

She can next day difown, n,, 
And ſtare upon the ſtrange man's face, 
As one ſhe ne*er had known, _ 


So well ſhe can the truth diſguiſe, 
Such artful wonder frame, 
The lover or diſtruſts his eyes, 
Or thinks. Nas all a dream. 


Some cenſure this as lewd or low. | 
Who are to bounty blind; 
But to forget what we beſtow, 


Hon. Oy. XXVI,. L. 3. v. I,” 


not want admirers. She has had ſinte 


ſhe came to town about twenty-five of 
thoſe loyers, who make their addreſſes 
by way of jointure and ſettlement, 
Theſe, come and go with great indif- 
ference on both ſides; and as beauteous 
as the is, a ar; in a og bom had ex- 
ception enough againſt it, to outwei 

the luſtre of her 3 the readineſs 5 
her underſtanding, and the merit of her 
general character. But among the 
crowd gf ſuch cool adorers, ſue hag 60 5 


Odd are very aſſiduous in their attend- 
ance. There. is ſomething ſo extraor- 


dinary and artful in their manner of ap- 
plwwication, that I think it but, common 
juſtice to alarm her in it. I have done 


it in the following letter. 
www TN oh A ORE 
I Have for ſome time taken notice of 
two gentlemen who attend you in all 


_ © public places, both of whom have alſo 


i* eaſy acceſs to you at your own houſe: 
but the matter is adjuſted between them, 
and Damon, who fo paſſionately ad- 

dreſſes you, has no deſign upon you; 

but Strephon, who ſeems to be indit- 


ferent to you, is the man, who is, as 


they have ſettled it, to have you. The 
plot was laid over a bottle of wine; and 
Strephon, when he firſt thought of you, 


propoſed to Damon to be his rival. The 


manner of his breaking of it to him, I 


was ſo placed at a tavern, that I could 


not avoid hearing. Damon, ſaid he, 
with a deep ſigh, * I have long lan- 
© oviſhed for that miracle of uty 
1 S and if you will be very 


c ſtedfaſtly my rival, I ſhall certainly 


obtain her. Do not, continued he, 
© be offended at this overture; for I go 
upon the knowledge cf the temper of 
the woman, rather than any vanity 
© that I ſhould profit by an oppoſition 
_ © of your pretenſions to thoſe of your 
humble ſervant. Gloriana has ve 


© good ſenſe, a quick reliſh of the ſatiſ- 
© factions of life, and will not give 


| © herſelf, as the crowd of women do, 
to the arms of a man to whom ſhe is 
© indifferent... As the is a ſenſible wo- 


© man, expreſſions of rapture and ado- f | 
| - cautions, againſt one who is amiable to 


© ration will not move her. neither; 
© but he that has her muſt be the object 
© of her defire, not her pity. The way 


© tothis end I take to be, that a man's 


3 e wer conduct ſhould be agreeable, 
s wi 


ithout addreſſing in particular to the 
woman he loves, Now, Sir, if you 


vill be fo kind as to ſigh and die for 


© Gloriana, I will carry it with great 
© reſpe&t towards her, but ſeem void of 
any thoughts as a lover. By this 
e means I ſhall be in the moſt amiable 


© light of which I am capable; I ſhall 


_ © be received with freedom, you with 


no deſigns of marriage at all, eaſily fell 


into the ſcheme; and you may obſerve, 


that wherever you are, Damon appears 


allo, 'You ſee he carries on an unaf - | 


* " wp 
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fected exactneſs in his dreſs and man- 
ner, and ſtrives always to be the 
contrary of Strephon. They . 
ready ſucceeded fo far, that your eyes 
hon, and turn 
themſelves of courſe from Damon. They 
meet and compare notes upon your car- -- 


are ever in ſearch of St 


riage 3 and the letter which was brought 


to you the other day, was a contrivance 
to remark your reſentment. When you 


ſaw the billet ſubſcribed Damon, and 


turned away with a ſcornful air, and 
cried Impertinence! you gave hopes to 


him that ſhuns you, without mortifyi 

him that languilhes for you. ON 2 
is, that in the diſpoſal of your heart 
you ſhould know what you are doing, 
and examine it before it is loſt. Stre- 
phon contradicts you in diſcourſe with 


the civility of one who has a value for 
yous but gives up nothing like one that 
# 


v ou, This ſeeming unconcern 


good opinion, by . ee, diſintereſted 
0 


in the purchaſe of it. I you watch 
theſe correſpondents hereafter, you will 
find that Strephon makes his viſit of 
civility immediately after Damon has 


tired you with one of love. Though 
you are very diſcreet, you will find it 


no eaſy matter to ay the toils ſo well 
laid, as when one ſtudies to be diſagree» 


able in paſſion, the other to be pleaſing - 
without it. All the turns of your tem- 
per are carefully watched, and their 


quick and faithful intelligence, gives 
your lovers irreſiſtible advantage. Lou 


will pleaſe, Madam, to be upon your ö 


guard, and take all the neceſſary pre- 


you before you know he is enamoured. 
I am, Madam, - „ 


Your moſt obedient ſervant. 


| strephon makes r t progreſs in this 
lady's good graces, for moſt women bein 


actuated by ſome little ſpirit. of pride 


and contradiction, he has the good ef- 
fects of both thoſe motives by this co- 
vert · way of courtſhip. He received a 


meſſage yeſterday from Damon in the 
following words, ſuperſcribed © With 
© reſerve.* Damon, who has himſelf S po ele, 
AL goes well; ſhe is very angry at 
me, and I dare ſay hates me in ear- 
neft, It is a. good time to viſit. 


eee, 


The 
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What I am concerned for, ane | 


ives his behaviour the advantage of 
_ lincerity, and inſenſibly obtains your © 
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gerous, that I eannot tell how a woman 


_ as caſily as poſſi 


$46 
. i 8 + 
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to Damon's languiſhment,- ſtrikes her 


Imagination with a proſpect of very 


| agreeable hours with ſuch à man as the 


former, and abhorrence of the inſipid 
5 , E 0 i 
know hen a lady is diſpleaſed with an- 
other, is to know the beſt time of advanc- 
Ang yourſelf. This method of two perſons 


- with one like the latter. 


Playing into each other s hand is ſo dan- 
could be able to withſtand: ſuch a ſiege. 


Th condition of Gloriana, 1 anrafraid, 
s irretrievable, for Strephon has had ſo 


many opportunities of pleaſing without 


-Mſpicion, that all which is left for her 
d do is to bring him, now ſhe is adviſ- 
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The compariſon of Strephon's galety 


lots for the conqueſt. 


inſtrutt my men. 


— 


ed, to an explanation of his 'paſſion, 


and beginning nun, if the can conquer 


the kind ſentiments ſhe has already con- 
ceived for him. When one ſhews him- 


elf a creature to be avoided, the other 


proper to be fled to for ſuccour, they 
ve the whole woman between them, 
and can occaſionally rebound her love 


and hatred from one to the other, in ſucch 


a manner as to keep her at a diſtance, 
from all the reſt of the world, and caſt 


4 


N. B. Thavemäny other fa which 


concern the empire of love, but I con- 


ſider that while I alarm my women, I 
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5 A Man who has it in his power to 


chuſe his .own company, would 


certainly. be much to blame ſhould he 
not, to the beſt: of his judgment, take 


Aach as are of a temper molt ſuitable to 


his own; and where that choice is want- 
ing, or where a man is miſtaken in his 
choice, and yet under a neceflity of con- 
tinuing in the ſame company, it will 


certainly be his intereſt to carry himſelf | 


ible. 5 
In this I am ſenſible I do but repeat 
what has been ſaid a thouſand times; at 


Which however I think nobody has any 
tion, becauſe it is almuſt impoſſible not 
never failed to put this in practice. Not 


title to take exception, but they who 


to uſe any longer preface, this being the 


ſeaſon of the year in which: great num- 


bers of all ſorts of people retire from this 


. place of buſineſs and pleaſure to country 
ſolitude, I think it not improper to ad. 
viſe them to take with them as great a 


ſtock of good-humour as they can; for 


though a country life is deſeribed as the 
moſt pleaſant of all others, and e 
it may in truth be ſo, yet it is ſo only 


to thoſe who. know how to enjoy leiſure 


and retirement. 


As for thoſe who cannot live without 


the conſtant helps of buſineſs or com 
pany, let them conſider, that in the 


country ron no Exchange, there are 


no -play-houſes;. no variety of coffee- 


houſes, nor many of thoſe other amuſe- 


ments, which ſefve here as ſo many re- 
liefs from the repeated occurrences in 
their own families; but that there the -- 


greateſt part of their time muſt be ſpent - 


within themſelves, and conſequently it 


behoves them to conſider how agreeable 
it will be to them before they leave this 
%6 / ĩ 8 

I remember, Mr. Spectator, we were 
very well entertained, laſt year, with 


the advices you gave us from Sir Rogers 
country: ſeat; which I the rather men- 


to live pleaſantly, where the maſter of a 
family is ſuch a one as you there de- 


ſeribe your friend, who cannot there- 
fore, I mean as to his domeſtic charac- 
ter, be too often recommended tp the 
imitation of others. 
that affability and benevolence with 


How) amiable is 


which he treats his neigbbours, and 


every one, even the meaneſt of his own 
family! And yet how ſeldom. imitated! 

Inſtead of which we commonly meet 
with ill-natured expoſtulations, noiſe, 


and chidings.— And this I hinted, be- 
cauſe the humour and diſpoſition of the 
| 5 „ Rn ae head, 


* 


we gro to ourſelves a 


Tin „ 


bak | is what chiefly influences all the | 
. tioned. They are a collection of ten or 


other parts of a family. 
An agreement and kind 8 
ence between friends and acqu aintance, 


twelve of the ſame 


is the greateſt pleaſure of life. This is 


an u 
who judges from the practice of the 


lieve the contrary; for how can we ſup- 
poſe people ſhould be ſo induſtrious to 
make themſelves uneaſy? What can 


engage them to entertain and foment 
jealouſies of one another upon every the 


leaſt occaſion? Yet fo it is, there are 


poop le who, as it ſhould ſeem, delight W 


troubleſome and vexatious, 


ein 
who, as Tully ſpeaks—* Mird ſunt ala 


« critate ad litigandum—Have a certain 


_ © chearfulneſs. in wrangling.” And thus. 
few fa- 


it happens, that there are ve 


oubted truth, and yet any man 


milies in which there are not feuds and 


animoſities, though it is every one's in- 
particularly, to avoid - 


tereſt, there more 
them, becauſe there, as I would wil- 
lingly hope, no one gives another un- 


eaſineſs, without feeling ſome ſhare of ea 


it, But I am gone be 
ſigned, and ee 

chiefly propoſed; which was, barely to 
tell you how hardly we who 


of our time in town diſpenſe with along 


vacation in the coun how uneaſy 
when our converſation is confined, in- 
| ſomuch that by Michaelmas, it is odds 
but we come to downright ſquabbling, 
and make as free with one another to 
our faces, as we do with the reſt of the 
world behind their backs. After I have 
told you this, I am to deſire that you 


ond what I de- 
forgot whac I 


/ 


moſt tion or di 


ior one another 


vould now and r e, a leſſon of 


humour, a 
ce we are all. vei of you, I hope 
may have ſome influence upon. us. 


After theſe plain obſervations, give 
what 


me leave to. give you an hint of A 
ſet of company.of my acquaintance, who 
are now 


into the country, and 


e which, 


have ths win of an, abſent. TOs. 


E e 


r will only create 
world, will be almoſt perſuaded to be- 


that whoever obſerves the j 


many other rules which 


avoid the inconveniencies. above · men · . 


ood inclination to- 
wards each other, eie of very different 
talents and inclinations: from hence 
they hope, that the variety of their tem- 
variety of pleaſurs. 
t as there always will ariſe, among 
the ſame people, either for want of di- 
verſity of objects, or the like cauſes, a 
certain ſatiety, which, may grow into 


ill. humour or diſcontent, there is a large 


wing of the houſe which they deſign to 
5 in the nature of an infirma 
oever ſays a peeviſh thing, or p 
thing which betrays a ſourneſs or 


ind. rollen te company, is immediately - *- . 
w. be conveyed. to wo chamber i 1 
infirmary; from whence he is 


the | 


relieved, until by his manner of 0 -. 


miſſion, and the ſentiments expreſſed in 
Pg tition for that purpoſe, he appears 


e majority of the company to be 


2 ain fit for ſociety, You are tg 
77 


that all ill-natured words or un- 
3 are ſufficient cauſe for ba- 
ſhment; ſpeaking impatiently to ſer- 
ran mo a man repeat what he 
ſays, or any thing that betrays inatten⸗ 
umour, are crimu 
without reprieve: but it is provided, 
-natured fit. 
coming upon himſelf, and voluntarily 


retires, ſhall 'be received * his ret 
from the infirmary 


with the higheſt 


marks of eſteem, By theſe and other 


wholeſome methods i it is expected that if 


the 
lea 
humour of one ſhall not he tro ore 


to the reſt of the compan | 
a hed for th : th the ſociet y have | 
e r ab} as 

lity, the the effects 725 
e. 1 5 151 ineidents 
amon them, ſhall be . 
you from time to time for the public 


good, by. r, Nur. bumble ker 
7 Oe LW N. Qs 


cannot cure one another, 


* * - 
„ 

* 
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POMIFER AUTUMNUS FRUGES EFFUDERIT ; ET r 


| BRUMA RECURRIT INERS. © 


THE COLD GROWS SOFT WITH WESTERN GALES, . 


* 


/ © THE SUMMER OVER SPRING PREVAILS) + 
"BUT YIELDS TO AUTUNN's FRUITFUL RAIN, 


A THIS TO WINTER STORMS AND NAILS; 
"EACH Tross THE HASTING MOON "REPAIRS 
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| 2 RE is 1 any thing gives 
me a more ſenſible delight, than 

the enjoyment of a cool ſtill evening 
after the uneaſineſs of an hot ſultry day. 
Such a one I paſſed not long ago, which 
made me rejoice when the hour was come 
for the fun to ſet, that I might enjoy 
the freſhneſs of the evening in my gar- 
den, which then affords me the plea- 
ſanteſt hours I paſs in the whole four 
and twenty. I immediately rofe from 
my couch,.and went down into it. You 


deſcend at firſt by twelve ſtone ſteps into 
graſs- 


a large ſquare divided into four 
plots, in each of which is a ſtatue of 
white marble. This is ſeparated from 
2 large parterre by a low wall, and from 
thence through a pair of iron gates, you 
are led into a long broad walk of the 
fineſt turf, ſet on each fide with tall 
'yews, and on either hand bordered by a 
canal, which on the right divides the 


_ 


AGAIN«. Ws 
Sin W. TxMPLE. 


Milton's, which he entitles II Penſeroſo, 
the ideas of which were excellently ſuit- 


Thee, chauntreſs, oft, the woods among, 


walk from a wilderneſs parted into va- 


riety of alleys and arbours, and on the 
teft from a kind of amphitheatre, which 
is the receptacle of a great number of 


oranges and myrtles. e moon ſhone 


bright, and ſeemed then moſt agreeably: 


© to ſupply the place of the ſun, obliging 
me with as much light as was neceſſary 
to diſcover a thouſand pleaſing objects, 


and at the ſame time diveſted of all power 


of heat. The reflection of it in the 
water, the fanning of the wind ruſtlin 
on the leaves, the ſinging of the th 
and nightingale, and the coolneſs of the 
walks, all conſpired to make me lay 
aſide all diſpleaſing thoughts, and 
2 me into ſuch a uillity of 
mind, as is I believe the next happineſs 
to that of hereafter. In this ſweet re- 
tirement I naturally fell into the repe- 
| Eition of ſome lines gut of a poem of 


the inconveniences: 
© contented mind, and the enjoyment of 
«© ſuch delights as this ſolitude affords . 


but that; alas! is impoſſible; 


ed to my preſent wanderings of thought. 
„ | 


Sweet bird! that ſhun'ſt the noiſe of folly, 


Moſt muſical ! moſt melancholy ! 


I woo to hear thy evening ſong : 

And miſſing thee, I walk unſeen  _. 
On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green, 
To behold the wand' ring moon, 
Riding near her higheſt noon, t 
Like one that had been led aftray, 
Thro' the heav'n's wide pathleſs way, 

And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd, 
Stooping thro? a fleecy cloud, _ 


Then let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave with his wings in airy ſtream, 
Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 
Softly on my eye-lids laid: N 
And as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, _ 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or the unſeen genius of the wood. 


I reflected then upon the ſweet Neil. 
ſitudes of night and day, on the charm- 


ing diſpoſition of the ſeaſons, and their 
return again in a perpetual circle" And 
3 iT, ©'that T could from theſe 
© my declining years return again to 
© my firſt ſpring of youth and vi rd, 
that 
© remains within my power, is to ſoften 
f feel; 


* me.” In this thought I fat me down 
on a bank of fers, and dropt into a 


ſlumber, which. whether it were the ef- 


fect of fume and vapours, or my pre- 


ſent thoughts, I know not-z but me- 
thought the genius of the garden ſtood 


before me, and introduced into the walk 


where I lay, this drama and different 


— 


7 


with an eaſy 


** 


Vith his bow ſtrung, and in a 


dream, I reſolved to write down, and 
ſend to the Spectator. TER 


ing towards me, was a youth of a moſt 
beautiful air and ſhape, though he ſeem- 
ed not yet arrived at that exact propor- 
tion and ſymmetry of | 
little more time would have given him; 


but, however, there was ſuch a bloom 


in his countenance, ſuch ſatisfaction 
and joy, that I thought it the moſt de- 
firable form that I had ever ſeen. He 
was cloathed in a flowing mantle of 
green filk, interwoven with flowers: he 

ad a chaplet of roſes on his head, and 
2 Narciſſus in his hand; primroſes and 
violets ſprang up under his feet, and all 
nature was cheared at his approach. 


Flora was on one hand, and Vertumnus 


on the other in a robe of changeable ſilk. 


After this I was fi 


moon beams reflected with a ſudden 


glare from armour, and to ſee a man 
compleatly armed advancing with his 
ſword drawn. I was ſoon informed by 
the genius it was Mars, who had long 
| 3 a place among the attendants o 
the Spring. He made way for a ſofter 
appearance: it was Venus, without an 
ornament but her own beauties, not ſo 


much as her own ceſtus, with which 


ſhe had encompaſſed a globe, which ſhe 
held in her right-hand, and in her left 
ſhe had a ſceptre of gold. After her 
followed the 
twined within one another: their girdles 


were looſed, and they moved to the-ſound 


of ſoft muſic, ſtriking the ground alter-. 
nately with their feet. Then came up 


the three months which belong to this 
ſeaſon. As March advanced towards 
me, there was methought-in his look a 
louring roughneſs, which ill befitted a 
month which was ranked in ſo foft 


a a ſeaſon; but as he came forwards his 


features became inſenſibly more mild 
and gentle: he ſmoothed his brow, and 


booked with ſo ſweet a countenance, that 


I could not but lament his departure, 


though he made way for April. He wp" : 
Cy 


red in the greateſt gaiety imagina 
. a thouſand pleaſures to attend 
him: his look was frequently clouded, 
but immediately returned to it's firſt com- 


ſure, and remained fixed in a ſmile. 


hen came May, attended by 1s tr 
e 


' to. let fly an arrow: as he paſſed by, 


EFETET ˙²˙ m ²˙ 1. ' ] ͤ VN . , r , 2 <a x 


wwe 

ſtenes of the revolution” of che year, me! 
which whilſt I then ſaw, even in my 
The firſt perſon whom I ſaw advanc- 


which a 


moſt 
urpriſed to ſee the 


tuberoſes which he h 


Then came the attendan 
retained ſtill ſome ſmall likeneſs 


races with their arms en- 
head: they paſſed on, a 


Fi 


ſoft r e gentle extaſies, and 
ender ſig 


diouſneſs ; all which the winds wafted 


n — SN fs "OY 


EE. 
ght I heard à confuſed noiſe of 


s of lovers; vows of conſtan- 
2 and as many complainings of per- 


away as ſoon as they had reached my 


After theſe I ſaw a man =” 


vance in the full prime and vigour of his. 


age: his complexion was ſanguine and 


ruddy, his hair black, and fell down - 


in beautiful ringlets beneath his ſnoul- 


ders; a mantle of hair. coloured ſilk 


hung looſely upon him: he advanced 


| ſought out the ſhade and coo 


which played in the 22 b 
e e well-pleaſed when a troop 
of Zephyrs fanned him with their wings: 
he had two companions who walked on. 


with a haſty. ſtep after the Spring, and 
4 
He 


Was 


each ſide, that made him appear the 

1 
with fingers of roſes, an | dewys 
a robe of azure beſet with drops of gold, 
whoſe breath he caught whillt it paſſed 
over- a bundle of honey-ſuckles and 
in his hand. 


the other was Veſper in 


Pan and Ceres followed them with fou 


reapers, who danced a morrice to the 


ſound of oaten pipes, and cymbals. 


t months. June 
the 
Spring; but the other two ſeemed to 
ſtep with a leſs vigorous tread, eſpecially 
* N who ſeemed almoſt to faint, 
whilſt for half the ſteps .he took, the 
dog-ftar levelled his rays full at his 
made way for 
a perſon that ſeemed to bend a little un. 


der the weight of years; his beard and 


hair, which were full , were com. 


poſed of an equal number of black and 


grey: he wore a robe which he had girt 


round him of a yellowiſh caſt, not un- 


oo hs TOR of 1 _— which 
walked upon. ought he hardly 
made ants for 3 the forego- 
ing ſcene bythe quantity of fruits 
which he bore in his hands. Plen 

walked by his fide with an healthy fret 
countenance, pouring out from an horn 
all the various product of the year. Po- 


drawn by tigers, accompanied by 


mona followed with a glaſs of cyder in 
her hand, with Bacchus m a chariot 


a whole trogp of ſatyrs, fauns, and fyl- 


vans. September, to came next, 
ſeemed in is looks to re a new 
Spring, and wore the livery of 


months, The ſuccending month 2 | 
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body bent to the gro 


ſteemed the moſt defirable I 
ſeen i on the fore-part of his howreh was 
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all foiled with 8 as if 
be had juſt come from th 

November, though he was in this divi- 
fron,” w the many ſtops he made 


-preſs. 


rather inclined" to t Winter, 


— followed cloſe at his heels. He 


advanetc in the ſhape of an old man in 
the extremity of age; the hair he had 


ö ww ſo very white it ſeemed a real ſnow; 


ago were red and piercing, and his 
beard h ung with a great quantity of 


_— he was wrapt in furs, but 
Mo ſo pinched with — þ of cold, that- a 
? 1 


imbs were all contracted, à dnd his 
und, ſo that he 
could not have ſupported himſelf: had it 
not been for Comus the god of revels, 
and Neceſſity the mother of Fate, who 


ſuſtained bim on each ſide. The ſhape 


and mantle of Comus was one of . 


things that moſt ſurpriſed me; as he ad- 


vanced towards me, his countenance 
had ever 

ured joy, delight, and ſatisfaction, 
Lens a thouſand emblems. of merr iment, 


and jeſts with faces looking two ways at 
| ove; but as he paſſed 0 Daten 


amazed at a ſhape ſo little enden 5 
to his face: 33 was bald, and al 
the reſt of his limbs 2 old and 
deformed. On the hinder part of his 
mantle was re ſented Murder with 
diſhevelled hair and a dagger all bloody, 
Anger in a robe of ſcarlet, and Suſpi⸗ 
cion ſquinting with both eyes; but above 
all the moſt conſpicuous was the battle 
of the Lapithe and the Centaurs. I 
deteſtetl ſo . s a ſhape, and turued 
my eyes upon Saturn, who wag ſtealing 
_ behind him with a ſcythe in — 
and an hour-glaſs in the other un- 


obſerved. | Behind Neceſſity was Veſta 


the the goddets' of fire, with a lamp which 
rpetually ſupplied with oil, and 
was flame was eternal. She theated 7 
the rugged brow of Neceſſity, and warin- 
ed her ſo far as almoſt to make/her aſ- 
ſume the features and likeneſs of Choice, 
December, January, and February, 


fed on after the reſt all in furs; there : 


— 


was little diſtinction to be made amongſt 
them, and they were more or leſs diſ- 
ag as they diſcovered more or leſs 

towards the * an of 
i: SOPs 2 


r COOL WEDNESDAY, JoLy g.. 


— and Nox MORTALIA mere, cog13, | 


Ln: dens TANES 8 


0 nn HUNGER or PERNICIOUS coLp!. 
e BANDS or FAITH CAN IMPJOVS e ST ; 


— 


2 A Very agreeable | biend + mine, 
the other day, way by me in his 


to the country inner, fell 
into ite kur concerning the care of p pa- 
rents due to their children, and the piety 


of children towards their parents. He 


was refleting upon the ſucceſſion of 
PREP ular yirtnes and qualities there 
t be preſerved from one generation 


another, jf theſe regards were reci- 
procally held i in veneration : but as he 
Wy _ Bil 

._ good-hymour with his good ſenſe and 
reaſoning, he 5 into the en 5 


. relation. 2 


ils to mix an air of mirth and 


1 Will not be eddie in what TORE 
„ or under what reign it happened, 


| that Nie, want of mutual confidence 5 


Th: TOY between. father and 


Viss. u. in. Ve OY 


 Davoun, 


ſon was Fatal. 8 the family of the Va 
lentines in Germany. B 3 Valen- 
tinus was a perſon who had arrived # 
the utmoſt perfection in the hermetic art, 
and initiated his fon Alexandrinus in 
the ſame myſteries ; but ag you know 
they are hot to be attained but by the 
„the pious, the chaſte, and pure 
”; tenth, Baſilius did not open to him, 
becauſe of his youth. and the deviations 
too natural to it, the greateft ſecrets of 
which he was maſter, as well knowing 
that the operation would fail in the 
hands of a man ſo liable to errors in life 
as Alexandrinus. But belieying, | 


a certain indiſpofition of mind as 


as, ey. his diflolution was We | 
e called Alexandrinus- to him, 
as he lay on a couch, over· againſt 


which his ny was ee and Fd 


i- 
; * 


grief had ſo wholly diſabled hit 


dy ſending out ſervants one after ario- | 
ther, and admonition to examine that 
no one overheard them, he revealed the 
moſt important of his ſecrets with the 
ſolemnity and language of an adept. 
My ſon,” laid he, many have been 
« the watchings, long the lucubrations, 


( conſtant the labours of thy father, not 


5 only to gain a great and plentiful eſtate 
5 to his volterity; but alſo to take care 
5 that he ſhould have no poſterity. Be 
not amazed, my child, I do not mean 
« that thon ſhalt be taken from me, but 

that I will never leave thee, and con- 


f ſequently cannot be ſaid to have poſte- 


rity. Behold, my deareft Alexan. 
« drigus, the effect of what was propa- 
© gated in nine months: we are not to 
© contradi&. Nature, but to follow and 
£ to help her; juſt as long as an infant 
t is in the womb of it's parent, ſo long 
s are theſe medicines of 8 + 
b preparing. | Obſerye this, ſmall phia 
c Fad this little gallipot, in this an un- 
guent, in the other a liquor. In theſe, 
my child, are coll ſuch powers, 
F as ſhall revive the ſprings of life when 
they are yet but juſt ceaſed, and give 
© new ſtrength, new ſpirits, and, in a 
s word, wholly reſtore all the organs 
and ſenſes to the human body to as 
great a duration, as it had before en- 
# joyed from it's birth to the day of the 
© application of theſe my medicines. 
© But, my beloved ſon, care muſt be 
taken to apply them within ten hours 
© after the breath is out of the body, 
* while yet the clay is warm with it's 
f late life, and yet capable of reſuſcita- 
tion. I find my frame grown crazy 
* with perpetual toil and meditation 
+. and I conjure you, as ſoon as I am 
dead, to anoint me with this unguent; 
and when you ſee me begin to move, 
pour inta my lip this ineſtimable li- 
* quor, elſe 5 force of the ointment 
will be ineffectual. By this means 
you will give me life as I have you, 
and we will from that hour mutually 
lay aſide the authority of having be- 
© ſtowed life on each 6ther, but live as 
brethren, and prepare new medicines 
_ 5 againſt ſuch another period of time as 
will demand another application of 
© the ſame reſtoratives. In a few days 
after theſe wonderful ingredients were 
delivered to Alexandrinus, Baſilius de- 
parted this life. But ſuch was the pious 
ſorrow of the ſon at the loſs of ſo excel - 
lent a father, and the firſt tranſports of 
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from 
all manner of buſineſs, that he never 
thought of the medicines till the time to 
which his father had limited their effi- 
cacy was expired. To tell the truth, 
Alexandrinus was a man of wit and 
leaſure, and conſidered his father had 
ived out his natural time, his life was 


long and uniform, ſuitable to the regu- 


larity of it; but that he himſelf, poor 
ſinner, wanted a new life, to of 
a very bad one hitherto; and in the ex- 
amination of his heart, reſolved to go 


on as he did with this natural being of 


his, but repent very faithfully, and 
ſpend very piouſly the life to which he 

zould be A by application to theſe 
rarities, when time ſhould come, to his 
own perſon. | 5 85 | 


It bas been obſerved, 'that Provi- 
dence frequently puniſhes the ſelf- love 
of men, who would do immoderately 


for their own offspring, with cluldren 
very much below their characters and 
qualifications, inſomuch that they onl 
tranſmit their names to be borne by tho 
who give daily proofs of the vanity of 
the labour ambition of their proge- 
nitors. FFF 
It happened thus in the family of Ba- 
ſilius; for Alexandrinus began to enjoy 
his ample fortune in all the extremities 
of houſhold expence, furniture, and in- 
ſolent equipage; and this he purſued till 
the day of his own departure began, as 
he grew ſenſible, to approach. As Ba- 
ſilius was puniſhed' with a fon very un- 
like him, Alexandrinus was ' viſited by 
one of his own diſpoſition. It is natu. 
ral that ill men ſhould be ſupicious, 
and Alexandrinus, beſides that jealouſy, 
had proofs of the vicious diſpoſition 6F 
his ſon Renatus, for that was his name. 
Alexandrinus, as I have obſerved, 
having very: good reaſons' for thinking 
it unſafe to truſt the real ſecret: of his 
phial and gallipot to any man living, 
Ins to make ſure work, and hope 
or his ſucceſs depending from the ava- 
rice, not the bounty of Yis benefator. - 
Wich this thought he called Renatus 
to his bed ſide, and beſpoke him in the 
moſt pathetic geſture and accent. Ag 


much, my ſon, as you have been ad- 
dicted to vanity and pleaſure, as I 


© alſo have been before you, you nor I 
£ could eſcape the fame, or the | 


© effects of the profound knowledge of 


our progenitor, the renowned Baſyius. 
His ſymbol is very well known in the 
| pPhiloſophie 


rr 


wee world, and I ſhall never 


ö 2 1 the venerable air of his coun- 


8. tenance, when he let me into the pro- 
found myſteries of the Smaragdine 
4 table of Hermes. It is true, ſaid 
© he, and far; removed ten alles. 


2 lour of deteit; that which is inferior 


4 is like that which is ſuperior, by 
„ which are acquired and perfected all 


880 the miracles of Aa certain, work. The, wel : 


* moon, the: N is the Womb, the n nary 
2} __ is the nurſe; of it, and mother 1 
. All this muſt be 
received with modeſty and wiſdom.” 


<« of all 


| ion. 


in alf their 


The chymical people carr 


IC * Jargon a whimſical ſort of piet mY which 

money, 
and is no more but deceiving them- 
: of his body (as our terms) could not for- 


is dinary with great lovers 


felyes, that their regularity and ſtiffneſs 
of manners for the ends 2 this world, 

has ſome affinity to the innocence of 
© heart which muſt recommend them to 
the next. 


. faxed, p roceeded=—* This phial, child, 
© and this little earthern pot, will add to 


< thy eſtate ſo h. h. as to make thee . 
4 eee ee (ns 8 8 881 5 


Then he reſumed a countenance 
. crity, and told him, that if within an 


Renatus wondered to hear | 
kjs father talk ſo like an adept, and 
with ſuch a mixture of piety, while 
Alexandrinus - obſerving his attention 
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© F am going to ary lng W but 
„ ſhall not return to —_— 
ala- 


hour after his death he anointed his 
whole body; and poured. down bus throat 


that liquor which he had from eld Ba- 

| ſilius, the corpſe would:be: com xrted into 

pure gold; I will not pretend do ex- 
preſs ee Jon the unfeigned tenderneſs. 

that paſſed between fheſe two extrabrdi- 

perſonsz! but if the father-recom. 


hemence and affection, the: a? was not 
behin- hand in 
net cut the Jeaſt bit off him, but upon 
5 the utmoſt extremity; or to 
his younger brothers and filters. 


Profeſſing that he would 


de for 


Well: eee died, 9 hiir 
bear, in the wantonneſs of his heart, to 


_ meaſure the length and breadth be- 
loved father, and caſt up the enſuing value 


of him before he proceeded to operation. 


When he knew the immenſe rewards of 


his pains, he began the work! but lo! 
when he had anointed the corpſe all over, 


and began to apply the liquor; 3 


ſtirred, Ae 2 hooks 


the OL. 


3 8 
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ted esu, 1 * Me 
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rer or ou won ps, As ous | aero; ans AS Far 
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12. bs = certain fign of an ill heart to 
4275 be inclined to defamation, | They 
who are harmleſs and innocent can. have 


no gratification. that way; but it erer 


ariſes from a neglect of what is lauda- 
ble in a man's ſelf, and an 8 
of ſeeing it in another. Elſe 

ſnould virtue 
beauty diſpleaſ e in ſuch a degree, that 
a man given to ſcandal never lets the 
mention of either paſs by him without 
offering ſomething to the diminution of 
it ? A lady the other day at a viſit e 


Aattacked ſomewhat rudely by one, you 


ewn character has been very rou 

treated, anſwered a great deal of — 
and intemperance very calm ly Good 
Madam, ſpare me, who am none of 
your match; I ſpeak ill of nobody, 


ind It is: a new than 


1 tions. 
pvoke ? Why ſhoul 


5 they ſeparate from around e 


5 me "A be 


© ſpoken ill of.” Little minds think 


fame confifts in the number of votes 
they have on their fide among the mul- 
titude, whereas it is really rhe-inſepar: 


a- 
ble follower of good and - worthy ac- 
Fame is as natural a follower 
of merit, as a ſhadowiis: of à body. It 
is true, when crowds preſs upon you, 
this ſhadow cannot be ſeen, but when 
Tbe! 1 20 
mn A 2 AZ * -A 

_ mn cer are the 2 ſons who are 
moſt pleaſed with the little eee e 
paſs about the town to the diſadvantage 
of the reſt of the world. Were it not 
for the pleaſure of ſpeaking ill, there are 
numbers of people who are too lazy to 
So out of their own-houſes, and too ill. 
nature 


, K * * * - K 
2 * 
J * 
F 
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„ 


nsturel to open their lips in converſa- 
diverting the 


tion. It was not a little diverting 
_ "other day to obſerve a lady reading a 


poſt letter, and at theſe words. After 


all her airs, he has heard ſome ſtory 
or other, and the match is broke off, 
give orders in the midſt of her reading 
Put to the horſes.” That a young 
woman af merit had miſſed an advan- 
tageous ſettlement, was news not to 
de delayed, left ſomebody elſe ſhould 
have given her malicious acquaintance 
that ſatisfaction before her. The un- 
willingneſs to receive good tidings is a 
quality as inſeparable from a ſcandal- 
| bearer, as the readineſs to divulge bad. 
But, alas! how wretchedly low and con- 


temptible is that ſtate of mind, that can- 


not be 
jeſt of lamenta s te 
er been in the higheſt degree odious 

to gallant ſpirits. The Perſian ſoldier, 
who was heard reviling Alexander the 
Great, was well admoniſhed by his of- 


p leaſed but by what is the ſub- 


ficer— Sir, you are paid to fight againſt. 
| der, and not to rail at him. 

Cicero in. one of his pleadings, de- 
fending his client from general ſcandal, 


«* Alexande 


ry 


ſays very. handſomely, and with much 
reaſpn-=< There are many who have 
particular engagements to the proſe- 
© cutor : there are many who are known 
© to have ill-will to him for whom I 
4 al 
6 2 addicted to defamation, and 
© envious to any good to any man, who 
© may have contributed to ſpread re- 
« ports of this kind: for nothing is ſo 


« ſwift as ſcandal, nothing is more eaſi - 1 
| To indulge this humour, ſhe is led about 
nds belonging to the fame houſe * * 


ly ſent abroad, nothing received with 


© more. welcome, nothing diffuſes itſelf 
* ſo univerſally. I ſhall not defire, that 


« if any report to our diſadvantage has 


any ground for it, you would overlook. 


or extenuate it: but if there be any 
* thing advanced, without a perſon who 

« can ſay whence he bad it, or which 
is atteſted by one who forgot who told 

© him. it, or who had it from one of ſo 
little conſideration that he did not 
then think it worth his notice; all ſuch 
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1 
is a 


tation! This temper has 


told her, but can readily 


immediately urged 


There is a town in Warwickſhire of 
note, and former; : 
r ſuch animoſity and diflenſion, the 
chief families of which have now turned 
all their whiſpers, backbitings, envies, 
and private malices, into mirth and en- 
tertainment, by means of a peeviſh' old 
known by the title of the - 


: 2 | 
y Bluemantle. This heroine had 


for _ beer, together outdone the 
whole ſiſter hood of goſſi ps, in invention, 


uick utterance, and unprovoked ma- 


lice. This good body is of a laſting 

conſtitution, though extremely deca oo 18 
in her eyes, and decrepid in her feet. 
The two circumſtances of being always 


at home from her lameneſs, and v 


attentive from her blindneſs, make her 
lodgings the receptacle of all that paſſes 
in town, or bad; but for the lat- 
ter ſhe ſeems to have the better memory. 
There is another thing to be noted of 
id people, ſhe has a liv ü 
things Thich" paiied when ſhe was very 
yaung, than of late years. Add 10 41 | 
this, that ſhe does not only not love any 
body, but ſhe hates every body. The 
' ſtatue in Rome does not ſerve to vent 
malice half ſo well, as this old lady 
does to diſappoint it. She does not 
know the author of any thing that is 
the mat- 
ter itfelf; therefore, though ſhe expoſes 
all the whole town, ſhe offends no one 
body in it. She is fo exquiſitely reſt- 


leſs and peeviſh, that the quarrels witk 


all about her, and ſometimes. in a freak 
will inſtantly change her habitation. 


the 
ſhe is in, and the perſons to whom ſhe 


is to remove, being in the plot, are 


ready to receive her at her own cham- 
ber again. At ſtated times, the gentle- 

woman at whoſe houſe ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe is 

at the time, is fent for to quarrel with, 


according to her common cuſtom : when 


they havea mind to drivethe jeſt, the is 
| to that d that 
ſhe will board in a family with which 


ſhe has never yet been; and away ſure 


will go this inſtant, and tell them all 


that the reſt have been ſaying of them. 
n an inha- 


By this means ſhe has 
bitant of every houſe in the place with- 
out ſtirring from the ſame habitation: 
and the many ſtories which every body 
furniſhes her with to favour that de- 


ccit, wake ber the geaeral ielügener. 


854 | 
' of the town of all that can be ſaid of 
ene woman againſt another. Thus 
leſs ſtories: die away, and fome- 
times truths. are ſmothered under the 
general word, when they have a mind 
to diſeountenance a thing Oh! that 
© is in my Lady Bluemantle's memoirs.” 


Whoever receives impreſſions to the 


diſadvantage of others without exa- 
mination, is to be had in no other cre- 


dit for intelligence than this good Lady 


« OA; $28 
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YEE an jmpertinent and unreaſonable 

fault in converſation, for one man 

to take up all the diſcourſe... It may 

= prey be objected to me myſelf, that 
am guilty in this kind, in entertainin 

the town every day, and not giving ſo 


many able perſons who have it more in 


their power, and as much in their in- 
_ elination, an opportunity to oblige man- 
kind with their thoughts. Beſides, 


aid one whom I overheard the other 


day, why muſt this paper turn alto- 

2 * 3 topics a and 
£ morality? Why ſhould it pretend only 
to wit, humour, or the like? Things 
« which are uſeful only to amuſe men 
5 of literature and ſuperior education. 
£ I would have it conſiſt alſo. of all 
© things which may be neceſſary or uſe- 
ful to any part of ſociety, and the 
© mechanic arts thould have their place 
as well as the liberal. The ways of 
gain, huſbandry, and thrift, will ſerve 


© a greater number of people, than dif- 


© courſes upon what was well ſaid or 


© done by ſuch a philoſopher, hero, ge- 


« neral, or t. I no ſooner heard 
this eritic of 
nuted what he had faid ; and from that 
inſtant reſolved to enla ge the plan of 
my ſpeculations, by giving notice to all 

rſons of all orders, and each ſex, that 
if they are pleaſed to ſend me diſeourſes, 
with their names and places of abode 
to them, ſo that I can be fatisfied the 
vrritinge are authentic, ſuch their la- 
bours ſhall be faithfully inſerted in this 


paper. It will be of much more con- 
ſequence to a youth in his apprentice- 


chip, to know by what rules and arts 
ſuch a one became ſheriff af the city of 


3 


works, but I mi- 


THE STECTA Tro. 
Bluemantle, who is ſubjected to have 


her ears impoſed upon for ant of other 
helps to better information. Add to 
this, that other ſeandal- bearers. ſuſpend 
the uſe of theſe faculties which ſhe has 


bloſt, rather than apply them to do juſtice 
_ to. their neighbours; and I think, for 
the ſervice of my fair readers, to ac- 


quaint them, that there is a voluntary 
Lady Bluemantle at every viſit in town. 
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London, than to ſez the ſign of one of 
his own wha” with a lion's heart in 
each hand. The world indeed :is en- 


chanted with romantic and iniprobable 
atchievements, when the plain path to 


reſpective greatneſs and ſucceſs in the 


way of life a man is in, is wholly over. 
looked. Is it poſſible that a young 
man at preſent could paſs his time bet- 
ter, than in reading the hiſtory of ſtocks, 
and knowing by what ſecret ſprings 


they have had ſuch ſudden aſcents and 
falls in the fame day? Could he be bet- 
ter conducted in his way to wealth, 
which is the great article of life, than 
in a treatiſe dated from Change Alley 
by an able proficient there? Nothing 
certainly could be more uſeful, than to 
be well inſtructed in his hopes and fears; 
to be diffident when others exult, and 
with a ſecret joy buy when others think 
it their intereſt to ſell. I invite all per- 
ſons who have any thing to ſay for the 
profitable information of the public, to 
take their turns in my paper: they are 
welcome, from the late noble inventor 
of the a e to the humble author 
of ſtrops for razors. If to carry ſhips 
in ſafety, to give help to people toſt in 
a troubſed ſea, without knowing to what 
ſhore they bear, what rocks to avoid, or 
what coaſt to pray for in their extremity, 
be a worthy labour, and an invention 


that deſerves a ſtatue; at: the fame time, 
he who has found a meang to let tlie 


inſtrument which is to make your viſage 


Jeſs horrible, and your perſon more 


ſmug, eaſy in the operation, is worthy 
of ſome kind of good reception: if things 
of high moment meet with renown, 


thoſe of little conſideration, ſince of any 


conſiderations 


1 
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conſideration, are not to be deſpiſed. the induſtripus. A paper written bya 
In order that no merit may lie hid, and -merchant, might give this iſland a true 
no art unimproved, I repeat it, that I nd 
call artificers, as well as philoſophers, . his character: it might be viſible from 
to my aſſiſtance in the public ſervice. | 
It would be of great uſe if we had an teting a breach adventures more for ho, 
exact hiſtory of the ſucceſſes of every nour, than the trader does for wealth to 
great ſhop Within the city-walls, what his country. In both' caſes the adven- 
tracts of land have been purchaſed by a turers have their own advantage, but I 
conſtant attendance within a walk of know no caſes wherein every dagy eile 
thirty foot. If it could alſo be noted is a ſnarer in the ſucceſss. 
in the equipage of thoſe who are aſcend- It is objected by readers of hiſtory, 
ed from the ſucceſsful trade of their that the battles in thoſe narrations are 
anceſtors, into figure and equipage, ſuch ſcarce ever to be underſtood. This miſ- 
accounts would quicken induſtry in the fortune is to be aſeribed to the ignorance 
purſuit of ſuch acquiſitions," and diſ- of hiſtorians in the methods of draw- 
countenance luxury in the enjoyment ing up, changing the forms of a bat-' 
of them. Kl alia, and the enemy retreating from, as 
To diverſify theſe kinds of informa- well as approaching to, the charge. But 
tions, the induſtry” of the female world in the diſcourſes from the correſpon- 
is not to be unobſerved :. the to whoſe dents, whom I now invite, the danger 
houſhold-virtues it is owing, that men will be of another kind; and it is ne- 
do honour to her huſband, ſhould be ceſſary to caution them only àgainſt 
recorded with veneration; ſhe who has uſing terms of art, and deſeribing things 
waſted his labours, with infamy. When” that are familiar to them in words un- 
we are come into domeſtic life in this known to the reader. I promiſe my- 
manner, to awaken caution and attend - ſelf a great harveſt of new circumſtances, 
ance to the main point, it would not be perſons, and things, from this propoſal; 
amiſs to give now and then a touch of and a world, which many think they 
tragedy, and deſcribe that moſt dreadful are well acquainted with, diſcovered as 
of all human conditions, the caſe of wholly new. This ſort of intelligence 
bankruptey; how plenty, credit, chear- will give a lively image of the chain and 


fulneſs, full hopes, and ealy poſſeſſions, mutual dependance of human ſociety, 


are in an inſtant turned into penury, take off impertinent prejudices,” enlarge 
faint. aſpects, diffidence, ſorrow, and the minds of thoſe, whoſe views are 
miſery; how the man, who with an open confined to their own circumſtances; and 
hand the day before could adminiſter to in'ſhort, if the knowing in ſeveral arts, 
the extremities of others, is ſhunned to- profeſſions, and trades, will exert'them- 
day hy the friend of his botom. It ſelves, it cannot but produce a new field 
would be uſeful to ſhew how. juſt this is of diverſion, and inſtruction more agree- 
on the negligent, how lamentable on able than has yet appeared, | - T 
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FROM CHEATS OP WORDS THE CROWD SHE BRINGS BEE 
TO REAL ESTIMATE OF THINGS» Enxxer. 


MR. SPECTATOR) „ fects. My letters mention particular 
INCE I gave an account of an agree - circumſtances of two or three perſons, 
able ſet of company which were gone who had the good ſenſe to retire of their 

down into the country, I have received own accord,”and notified that they were 
advices from thence, that the inſtitution withdrawn, with the reaſons of it to the 
of an-infirmary for thoſe who ſhould be company, in their reſpective memo- 
out of humour has had very good ef- rials. | V 
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01;2h 1 ſhe might. be thought 


ances, 


the reſt of the company. 
That the conceived. it a | kind of ſu. 
9 that one perſon, ſhould take 
to commend another. N 
1 That ſhe went into the in- 
7 to ayoid a particular perſon who 
upon him to profeſs an admiration 


out. of due. place m 
ence, and puniſhed in —— fame man- 


ner with detraction, in that the latter did 
rt perſons defective, and Gs. 
former made them-.ſo. 
AL which i is ſubmitted, Kc. 


| Thetrappraredaddlicacy 5 
in this memorial very uncommon; but 
my friend informs me, chat the allega- 


tions of it were groundleſs, inſomuch 


\ 


that -this declaration of an averſion to 
being praiſed, was underſtood to be no 
cither a ſeeret trap to purchaſe it, 
for which 3 _ 2 on the table 
unanſwered. . 


THE HUMBLE ears OF THR 


tleman. 


| THAT the Lady Ly 


— 


LADY -LYDIA, N 
SHEWE TH, 5 
of quality; marrie waprivat on 


That ſhe finds herſelf neither well 
nor ill. 


That her huſband i is albwd. 


- That Lady Hu) cannot; ice: com- 
pany. . 


That ſhe deſires theinfirmary may be 
her ant during her ſtay i in the - 


That they would pleaſe to make merry 


| with their equals. £5 


* 


tion. 


| — HiPt Pf nan might not more addreſs. 
of. compliment be paid to her, than to 


rec. rayed, . and 6 
1. be hho applied 


ans artergren. 


That Lollr might. Gay. with, 
thi if be dhought i, Ef Sh; N he 


"It was immediately en- 15 


% 
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AHAT Mr. Sudden iu benfgeds cet g 
he is too much . to in Hl Hs 
That he takt loud. 5 
That he is apt to think al tinge 
matter of debate. 3 | 
That he ſtayed behind in Weſtminſter 
1 —5 when the late ſnake of the roof 
pened, only becauſe a counſel of the 
5 ſide aſſer ted it was coming down. 
Bud he cannot for his life conſent to 


1 | 
aye in the infirmary tofor- | 
t himſelf. 
That as ſoon as he has on himſelf, | 
he will wait on the company. 


His indilpoſition was lowed 't to oY | 
ſufficient to as a ceſſation _ com- 


pany. 5 
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e he hath ut t himſelf into 8 8 
infirmary, in regard he is ſenſible 

af a certain ruſtic mirth which renders 

him unfit for polite converſation. '- 

That he intends to prepare hinvſelf by. 

_ abſtinence and thin 1557 to oy one of the 
company. M ba 

hat at preſent he comes intoa room, | 


as if he were an expreſs from abroad. 


That he has choſen, an apartment 
with a matted anti: chamber, to practiſe 
motion without being heard. 

That he bows, talks, drinks, eats, 
and helps himſelf, before a glaſs, to learn 


to act with moderation. 5 


That by reaſon of his luxuriant health 
he is oppreſſive to N of compoſed 
behaviour. 

That he is endearouing to forget t the 
word © Pſhaw, 
That he is alle veeaning himſelf from 
| his cane. | 

That when he has Lira to e ee 
out his ſaid cane, he will wait on the 
ON Tee : | : 

THE 


Ty EY r . 
N en TA, 55 55 NE 7 s 


| TI AT your ade has tit 1 to ; 


the infirmary, but that he is in 
fet good health, except that he has by 
* uſe, and for want of diſcourſe,'c 


That he Sith for nothin -under the 


., L 0 but what to ſay, and therefore has 
fallen into this unhappy malady of com- 


/plaining that he is ſick. 
That this cuſtom of his itakes him, 


by his own confeſſion, fit only for the 
following terms. Eb 


- infirmary, and therefore he has not 
+ waited for being ſentenced to it. 


That he is conſcious there is no- - 


; thing more improper than ſuch a com- 
plaint in good company, in that they 
muſt pitys whether "th 

menter ill or not; and that the com- 
plainant muſt make a filly figure, whe- 
: ther he is pitied or not. 


Vour petitioner humbly prays, — 


be may have time to know how he 
; and he will make his appearance. 


The Valetudinarian was likewiſe ati a der. 
5 17 excuſed: and this ſociety being re- 
ſolved not only to make it their huſineſs 


to paſs their time agreeably for the pre- 
ſent ſeafon, but alto to commence ſuch 
habits in themſelves as may be of uſe in 
their future conduct in general, are very 
ready to give into a fancied of real in- 
capacity to join with their meaſures, in 
Po. to have no humouriſt, proud man, 


| impertinent, or ſufficient fellow, break 


in upon their happineſs. Great evils 
eldom Pp" to diſturb company; but 
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a Ag you are a © Godt, 
49 may with authority cenſure 8 


ſoever Tikes ill, and is offenſive to the gra 
without remorſe ſee a difabled ſailor, the 


' fight; the worſt nuiſance of which kind, 
c Bonar hr 18 the ſcandalous aj 


. 4h all parts of this wealthy city. 


1 5 853 objects affects the com- 
ven FOR? with. diſmal ideas, 


Its rea. 


0 "MEMORIAL or dean, uv. e of hides, 


is the ſeed ae oo wean 


greeable familiarities. 
pear in the public rooms undreſſed, 
ted an Nee of complaint that he is 1 


has hitherto been ſo careful in his beha- 


viour, that there has but one offender in 
ten days time been ſent into the infir- 


bis cards at whift: 


think the de 
| ate, in the caſe of gaming, t 


have indulged human infirmity in this 
caſe. 
- bly prays, that he may be reſtored to 


and to demean himſelf ſo as to be no 
more chearful hen he wins, 8 eee 
when he loſes. wt iT 


THE CROWD, Airs, e 
80 SEEK A CARANENE 10 BELIEVE THY LIFS. 


1 diſcompoſe the . of his mind, ; 
u and deprive him of the pleafure that he | 


nce 
ceſſaries? Who can be 
dier, that bravely withſtood the enemy, 


in ſuſpence away under 

1 ; 
Among other things 

provided: that there 


Ie b exrefully 
ae 
one is to a 


into each other's apart- 
Every one 


enter abru 


ment, without intimation. 


mary, and that was for throwing away 
He has gre in the 


1 


THE HUMBLE PETITION” or JEOF- 
rar HOTSPUR, ard | 


-SHEWETH, 


*HOUGH the petitioner Hove, 
Tees and threw down his cards, 

he has al imaginable reſpect for the la- 

dies, and the whole company. S 

That he humbly deſires it may be con- 

ere are 

many motives which JON to difor- 


That the deſire of gain, and the defire 
of victory, are both thwarted in loſi 
That all converſations in the w d 


„ 


Vour pitivfonts therefore mot hum 


the company, and he hopes to bear ill 
fortune with a ce for the future, 


— 


non. Er. XVII. Le 1. v. 6. 


"Cnnnen. 


might otherwiſe take in ſurveying the 
ndeur of our metropolis. can 


„ deftitute of ne. 
old an honeſt fol-- 


eyor of our luxu 


La and in want among his friends ? 
1 2 Ae 
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3385 _ 
It were endleſs to mention all the variety 
of - wretchedneſs, and the numberlels 
poor that not only ſingly, but in com- 
poanies, implore your charity. Specta- 
cles of this nature every where occur ; 


the many lamentable cries that infeſt 
this town, your Comptroller- general 
ſhould not take notice of the moſt hock - 
ing, viz, thoſe of the needy and afflict- 


ed. I cannot but think he waved it 


merely out of good, breeding, chuſing 
rather to ſtifle hi reſentment, than up- 


braid his countrymen. with inhumanity ; 


ver, let not charity, be ſacrificed to 

. popularity, and if his ears were deaf to 
their complaint, let not Four eyes over- 
look their perſons. There are, I know, 
many impoſtures among them. Lame- 
| neſs and blindneſs are certainly very 
often acted; but can thoſe that have their 
fight and limbs, employ them better than 
in knowing whether they are counter- 
feited or not? I know not which of the 
two miſapplies his ſenſes moſt, he who 
pretends himſelf blind to move compaſ- 
ſion, or he who beholds a miſerable ob- 
Je& without pitying it. But in order 

to remove ſuch impediments, I wiſh, 
Mr. Spectator, you would give us a diſ- 
courſe upon beggars, that we may not 
paſs by true objects of charity, or give 
to impoſtors. I looked out of my win- 
dow the other morning earlier than or- 
dinary, and ſaw a blind beggar, an hour 
before the paſſage he ſtands in is fre- 
quented, with a needle and thread, 


ww 4 


be does not alter his lamentation. If 


* 
a „ 


ſent 
and poſterity the benefit of them. But 


ſervant, 


- 


TRE SPECTATOR. * 
we have nothing elſe for our money, let | | 


us have more invention to be cheated 
with. All which is ſubmitted to your 
ſpectatorial vigilance: and 1 am, Sir, 
ere o your moſt humble ſervant. 

%% ͤͤĩ %é1?[¹u½0a ] —˙• 

T Was laſt Sunday highly tranſported 
at our pariſn- church 3 the geñtleman 


in the pulpit pleaded movingly in behalf 
of the poor children, and they for them - 
ſelves much more forcibly by ſinging an 
hymn: and Thad the happineſs to be a con- 
tributor to this little religious inſtitution 
vf innocents, and am ſure I never diſpoſed 
of money mare to my ſatisfaction and ad- 
vantage. The inward joy I find in my- 
ſelf, .and the good-will I bear to man- 
kind, make me heartily wiſh thoſe pious 
works may be encouraged, that the pre- 
promoters may reap the delight, 


whilſt we are building this beautiful edi- 
fice, let not the old ruins remain in view 
to ſully the proſpett: whilt we are cul - 
tivating and improving this young hope - 
ful offspring, let not the ancient and 
helpleſs. creatures he ſhamefully neglect- 
ed. The crowds ” poor, or pretended 
poor, in every place, are à great re- 
eee. eclipſe the glory of 
all other charity. It is the utmoſt re- 


proach to ſociety, that there ſhould be a 


poor man unrelie ved or a poor rogue un- 
puniſhed. I hope you wil thi 


nk no part 
of human life out of your conſideration, 


but will, at your leiſure, give us the 
hiſtory of plenty and want, and the na- 
tural -gradations towards them, calcu- 
lated for the eities ef London and 


Weſt- 
IJ am, Sir, your moſt humble 


T. D. 


minſter. 


- 


MR. SP ECTATOR, ; 


: 1 Beg you would be pleaſed to take no- 


- tice of a very great indecency, which 


is extremely common, though, I think, 


never yet under 8 It is, Sir, 


the ſtrange freedoms ſome ill - bred mar- 


ried people take in company: the un- 
ſeaſonable fondneſs of ſome huſbands, 


and the ill- timed tenderneſs of ſome 


wives. They talk and, act as if modeſty 


was only fit: for maids and batchelors, 
ot that 555 before both. ph 25 0 
Mr. Spectator, where the fault I ſpea 

_ of war b very agrant, that (being, 
you mnt know, a very baſhful fellow, 


and ſeveral young ladies in the room). I 
- | = - © proteſt 


* 


SENT 


teſt: L was quite out; of countenance. Lucina, I ſhallhaye them all at nigbt. 
Lucinaz, it ſeems, was breeding, and ſhe — But leſt. I ſhould ſeem guilty of the 
did nothing but entertain the company very fault 1 write againſt, I ſhall o 
with a eurfe upon the difficulty of intreat Mr. Spectator to correct ſuch 
reckoning to a day, 3 miſdemeanors - F 
thoſe who, were certain to an hourʒ then 
fell a laughing at a filly unexperienced . For higher of the genial bed by far, 2 
creature, Who was a month above her And with mytterious reverence, I deems. 
tine, Upon:her buſband's ning inn, wò’!L Es tn rents 
dee put ſeveral queſtions to him; which Tam, Sir, your humble ſervant, * | 
he not caring to reſolve . Well, cries _ T. MEeaNWELL- 


* 1 
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- WHAT I8 THERE IN NATURE $0 DEAR TOA MAN As HIS-OWN CHILDREN? + 
I Have lately been caſting in my fity, where I lived, out of my father's 
I thoughts the ſeveral unhappineſſes great diſcretion, in ſcandalous poverty 
of life, and comparing the infelicities of and want, until I was big enough to be 
old age to thoſe of infancy. The cala- married, and I was. ſent for to fee the x 
mities of children are due to the negli- lady who ſends you the underwritten. 
gence and miſconduct of parents, thoſe When we were put together, we both 
of age to the paſt life which led to it. I conſidered that we could not be worſe 
have here the hiſtory of a boy and girl than we were in taking one another, and 
to their wedding-day, and I think I out of a deſire of liberty entered into 
cannot give the reader a livelier image of wedlock. My father ſays I am now a 
the infipid way which time.unculti-ated man, and may ſpeak to him like ano- 
paſſes, than by entertaining him with ther gentleman. I am, Sir, your moſt 
their authentic. epiſtles, expreſſing all humble ſervant, 5 | 
that was remarkable in their lives, uns RICHARD RENTFREE. 
til the period of their life above men © e 3s noe IE 
tioned: ,; The ſentence at the head of Mn. rc | e 
this paper, which is only a warm inter- ] Grew tall and wild at my mother's, 
ig a i What is there in nature ſo + who is a gay widow, and did not 
dear as a man's own children to him?“ care for ſhewing me, until about | 
is all the reflection I ſhall at preſent years and a half ago; at which time my 
make on thoſe who are negligent or cruel guardian uncle ſent me to a boarding- _ 
in the education of them. - ſchool, with orders to contradict me in 
| | nothing, for had been miſuſed enough - 
already. I had not been there above a 
month, when being in the kitchen, 1 
faw ſome oatmeal on the dreſſer; I put 


* * 


MRe SPECTATOR), 1 5 
] am now entering into my one-and- 
twentieth year, and do not know that 


I had one day's thorough. ſatisfaction 
| lince I came to years of any reflection, 
until the time they fay others loſe their 


liberty, the day of my marriage. Iam 


ſon to a gentleman of a very great eſtate, 
ho reſolved. to kerp me out of the vices 
of the age; and in order to it never let 
me ſee any thing that he thought could 


dire me the leaſt pleaſure. Ar ten years 


old I was put to. a grammar - ſch 
vrhere my maſter received. orders every 
poſt to uſe me very ſeverely, and have 


two or three corns in my mouth, liked 
it, ſtole a handful, went into my cham- 


ber, chewed it, and for two months after 


never failed taking toll of every penny- 
worth of oatmeal that came into the 
houſe : but one. day playing with a to- 
bacco-pipe between my teeth, it hap- 


pened to break in my mouth, and the 
- ſpitting out the pieces left ſuch a deli- 
cious roughneſs on my tongue, that I 


could not be-fatisfied until I had chanip- 


ed up the remaining part of the pipe. I 


— 


naß ard to my having a great eſtate. forſook the oatmeal, and ſtuck to the 
| At Hern I was removerl to the univer; pipes three months, in which ns 


— — —_ 
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to the boles; they belonged 


100 an old gentleman, father to my go. 
 verheſs. He locked up the clean ones. 
IX left off eating of pipes, and fell to 


licking of chalk. I was ſoon tired of 


oo 


this; I then nibbled all the red wax of 


our laſt ball-tickets, and three weeks 
after, the black wax from the burying 
tickets of the old gentleman. Two 
months after this I lived vow thunder- 
bolts, a certain long round bluiſh ſtone, 
which I found among the grave} in our 


en. T was. wonderfully delighted 
8 Sich this; but thundeebolt 

ſcarce, I faſtened tooth and nail upon 
our garden-wall, which I ſtuck to al- 


moſt a twelvemonth, and had in that 


time peeled and devoured half a foot to- 


wards our neighbour's yard. I now 
thought myſelf the happieſt creature in 
the world, and I believe in my con- 


ſcience, I had eaten quite through, had 


I had it in my chamber; but now I be- 
eame lazy and unwilling to ſtir, and was 
obliged to ſeek food nearer home. I 
then took a ſtrange hankering to coals; 
TI fell to ſeranching them, and had al- 
ready conſumed, I am certain, as much 
as would have dreſſed my wedding-din- 
ner, when my uncle came for me home. 
He was in the parlour with my go- 
verneſs when I was called down. I went 
m, fell on my knees, for he made me call 


him father; and when I expected the 


bleſſing I aſked, the good gentleman, in 
à ſurpriſe, turns himſelf to my govern- 

> and aſks,” whether this, 3 
to me, was his daughter? This, ad- 
ded he, is the very picture of death. 


My child was a plump-faced, hale, 


s growing 


860 nk. pTOTCATCR. — 
F. eee e coloured girl ; Fut this looks 2s 


if ſhe was half-ftarved; a mere ſktle- 
© ton." My governeſs, who is my A 
| woman, affured 'my father I had 


I was continually eating ſome traſh or 
other, and that I was almoſt eaten up 
with the green - ſickneſa, her orders being 
never to croſs me. But this ſignified 
75 little e airy father, who preſent- 
1y, in a kind of pet, paying for m 

board, took me "Hon May ing, 'Iha 

not been long at home, but one Sunday 
at church, I ſhall never forget it, I ſaw 


a young nei park, gentleman that 


pleaſed me hugely; 1 liked him of all 
men I ever ſaw in my life, and began 
to wiſh I could be as pleafing to him. 
The very next day he came, with his 


father, a viſiting to our houſe: we were 


left alone together, with directions on 
both ſides to be in love with one ano- 
ther, and in three weeks time we were 
married. I regamed my former health 


and complexion, and am now as happy 


as the day is · long. Now, Mr. Spec, I 
deſire you would find out ſome name for 
theſe craving damſels, whether dignified 
or diſtinguiſhed under ſome or all of the 
following denominations, to wit, traſh - 
eate:'s, oatmeal-chewers, pipe-champers, 
chalk-lickers,wax-nibblers,coal-ſcranch- 
ers, wall-peelers, or gravel-diggers: and, 


good Sir, do your utmoſt endeavour to 


7 


wanted for nothing; and withal told him 


prevent, by expoſing this unaccountable 


folly,” ſo prevailing among the your 
ones of bur ſex, who may not meet wit 
ſuch ſudden good luck as, Sir, you con- 


| ſtant reader, and very humble fervant, 


San Green, © 
' Now SABINA RENTFREE. 
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A CCORDING to a late invita- 
I tion in one of your papers to every 
man who pleaſes to write, I have ſent 
you the following ſhort diſſertation a- 


Zainſt the vice of being prejodiced. 


Pour moſt humble ſervant. 
1 N s N S . * 


BE GABBLES LIKE A GSE, AMIDET THE SWAN-LIKE QUIRE. 


 _Dnvyoen. 
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="*"Jover of glory; whence it is, that 
when ſeveral perſons are united in the 
ſame ſociety, they are ſtudious to leſſen 
the reputation of others, in order to 
raiſe their on. The wiſe are content 
to guide the ſprings in ſilenee, and re- 


joice in ſecret at their . progreſs : 
to prate and triumph is the part allo 


1 5 
. to the trifling and ſuperficial; the geeſe 


were providentially ordained to ſave the 
Capital, Henee it is, chat the inven- 


ties, e owing. de the Beaux and 


belles of this jſland, Hate moulded into 


_ different cocks and pinches, haue long, 


bid mutoval.defiance; patches have been 
ſet againſt patches in battle · array; ſtocks 
have riſen and fallen in proportion to 


head dreſſes; and peace or war been ex- 


efted,. as the white or the red hood 
ath prevailed... Theſe are the ſtardard- 
bearers. in our contending .armics, the 


* 


_ dwarfs, and, ſquires who carry: the im- 


the giants or, knights, no: 


preſſes of 

Fend fight be ves, but is prepare 

the way for the enſuing combat... _.. 
It is a matter of wonder to reflect how 

far men of weak underſtanding and 

|  rong fancy are hurried by their preju- 

dices, aden to the believing that the 


whole bad of the adverſe party are a 
band n and demons. Foreign- 


ers e rn wad 5 Engliſh are * 
proudeſt nation under heaven. Perhaps 
* too © Weir ey gee Ht 
as it will, general charges againſt bodies 
of men is the fault Iam writing againſt. 
It muſt be owned, to our ſhame, that 
our common people, and moſt who have 
not travelled, have an irrational con- 
tempt for the language, dreſs, cuſtoms, 
and even the ſhape and minds of other 
nations. Some men, otherwiſe of ſenſe, 
have wondered that a great genius ſhould 
ſpring out of Ireland; and think you 
mad in affirming, that fine, odes have 
been written in Lapland. 7, 
This ſpirit of riyalihip, which here- 
tofore reigned in the two univerſities, is 
extinct, and almoſt over betwixt colleg 
and college: in pariſhes and ſchools the 
thirſt of glory {till obtains. At the ſea- 
ſons of foot-ball. and cock-fighting, 
theſe little republics reaſſume their na- 
tional hatred to each other. My tenant 
in the country is verily perſuaded, that 
the pariſh of the enemy hath not one ho- 
r 
TLalways hated fatires againſt women, 
and fatires againſt men; I am apt to 
ſulpect a ſtranger who laughs at the re- 
ligion of the faculty: my ſpleen riſes at 
a a dull rogue, who is ſevere upon mayors 


% 


and aldermen; and was never better 
| pang. than with a piece of Juſtice-exe- 


duted upon the body of 3 templar, who 
was very arch upon parſone. 
Tue neceſſities of mankind require 


f + 
. ; 7 * 
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' THE SPECTATOR. - 8 
various employments; and whoever :. 


for the hohour 


found that efforts 
languid, and their prattle irkfome, as 


cels in his province is wortby of praife.* - 
All men are not educated after the ſame 
manner, nor have all the fame talents. 
Thoſe ha | are:- deficient. deſerve our 
compaſſion, and have a title to our aſ- 
ſiſtance. All cannot be bred in the ſame 


place; but in all places there ariſe, at 


different times, ſuch perſans as do ho- 
nour to their ſociety, which may raiſe 
envy in little ſouls, but are admired and 
cheriſhed by enerous ſpirits. 66 2 
It is certainly a great happineſs tobe 
educated in ſocieties of great and eminent 
men. Their inſtructions and les 
are of extraordinary advantage. It ia 


highly proper to inſtil ſuch a reverence 


car a and er 
the. „ as may 

the growing ace to worthy pur- 
ſuits and honeſt emulations: but ta wel 
young minds with vain, thoughts. of the. 
dignity of their own brotherhood, dyde- 
2 and villifying all others, doth them 
a real injury. By this means I have 
their efforts have become 


of the ue | 


7 


thinking it ſufficient praiſe that they are 
children of ſo illuſtrious and ample 2 


family. I ſhould think it a furer, as 


well as more generous method, to ſet 
before. the eyes of ſuch young perſons as 
have made a noble progreſs an fraterni- 


ties leſs talked of; which ſeems tacitly 


to reproach their ſloth, who, loll-fo hea- 


ivily in the ſeats of mighty improvement: 


active ſpirits hereby would enlarge their. 
notions z whereas by a. ſervile imitation. 
of one, or perhaps two, admired. men, 
in their own body, they can only gain 


a ſecondary and derivative kind of fame. wy 


Theſe copiers of men, like thoſe of au- 
thors or painters, run into affectations 


of ſome oddneſs, which perhaps was not 


diſagreeable in the original, but ſits un- 
gracefully on the. narrow- ſouled tran- 
FR 2 AM 
By ſuch early corrections of vanityy 
while boys are growing .into men, they 
will gradually laru. not to cenſure ſu- 


perficially ; but imbibe thoſe principles. 


of general kindneſs and humanity, Which 
alone can make them eaſy to themſelves, - 


* 


and beloved by others. 


Reflections of this nature have ex- 
unged all prejudice out of my heart, 
inſomuch that though I am a firm pra- 
teſtant, I hope to ſee the pope and car- 
dinals without violent emotions; and 
though I am naturally, grave, I expect 


= 
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| bolts, a certain long roun 


3 
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bad Aifpenſd with, thirty. Eren foul 


Pipes, all to the boles; they belonged 


to an old gentleman, father to my go- 
| verheſl ke : | 


e locked bp the clean ones. 
I left off eating of pipes, and fell to 
licking of chalk, I was ſoon tired of 


this; I then nibbled all the red wax of 


our laſt ball-tickets, and three weeks 
after,, the black wax from the burying 
tickets of the old gentleman. Tw O 
months after this I lived upon thunder- 
# bluiſh ſtone, 
which I found among the grave} in our 
garden. I mo 
ts growing 


ſcarce, I faſtened tooth and nail upon 


our garden-wall, which I ſtuck to al- 


moſt a twelvemonth, and had in that 


time peeled and devoured half a foot to- 


wards our neighbour's yard. I now 
thought myſelf the happieſt ereature in 
the world, and I believe in my con- 


ſcience, I had eaten quite through, had 


I had it in my chamber; but now I be- 
eame lazy and unwilling to ſtir, and was 
obliged to ſeek food nearer home. I 
then took a ſtrange hankering to coals; 
J fell to ſeranching them, and had al- 
ready conſumed, I am certain, as much 
as would have dreſſed my wedding-din- 
ner, when my uncle came for me 0 
He was in the parlour with my go- 
verneſs when I was called down. I went 
in, fell on my knees, for he made me call 
him father; and when I expected the 
bleſſing J aſked, the good gentleman, in 
à ſurpriſe, turns himſelf to my govern- 
eſs, and aſks, whether this, en 
to me, was his daughter? This, ad- 


TAE SPECTATOR, 


if the was half 


other, and that 


| erfully dellghted 
with this; but thunderbolt 


© freſh-coloured gut; but this lockt as 
-ſtarved, a mere feele. 
ton. My governeſs, who is 74 te 
good woman, aſſured my father 1 had 


I was continually eating ſome traſh or 
5 t I was almoſt eaten up 
with che green ſickneſa, her orders being 
never to croſs me. But this ſignified 
but little with ay father, who ene 
1y, in a kind et, paying for my 
board, took me home with him. I had 
not been long at home, but one Sunday 
at church, I ſhall never forget it, I faw 
a young neighbouring gentleman that 
pleaſed me hugely; I liked him of all 
men I ever ſaw in my life, and began 
to wiſh I could be as pleafing to him. 
The very next day he came, with his 


f 


"wanted for nothing; and withal told him 


father, a viſiting to our houſe: we were 


left alone together, with directions on 
both ſides to be in love with one ano- 


ther, and in three weeks time we were 


married. I regamed my former health 


and complexion, and am now as happy 
as the day is-long. | Now, Mr. Spe, 1 


deſire you would find out ſome name for 
theſe craving damſels, whether dignified 
or diſtinguiſhed under ſome or all of the 
following denominations, to wit, traſh - 
eate:s, oatmeal-chewers, pipe-champers, 
chalk-lickers,wax-nibblers,coaE-ſcranch- 
ers, wall-peelers, or gravel-diggers: and, 
good Sir, do your utmoſt endeavour to 


prevent, by expoſing this unaccountable 
folly, ſo prevailing among the young 


ones of our ſex, who may not meet wit 
ſuch ſudden good luck as, Sir, you con- 


ſtant reader, and very humble ſervant, 
ded he, is the very picture of death. 0 f 
My child was a plump-faced, hale, 
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9 CCORDING to a late invita- 
A tion in one of your papers to every 
man who pleaſes to write, I have ſent 
you the following ſhort diſſertation a- 
-gaink the vice of being prejudiced. 
e Your moſt humble ſervant. 
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AN is'a fociable creature, and a 


M lover of glory ; whence it is, that 


when ſeveral perſons are united in the 
ſame ſociety, they are ſtudious to leſſen 


the reputation of others, in order to 
"raiſe their own.' The wiſe are content 
to guide the ſprings in ſilenee, and re- 
Joice in ſecret at their regular progreſs: 
to prate and triumph is the part allotted 


to 


/ 


Iles of this i. 


* 


_ , ſtrong fanc 
Fes, — to the believing that the 


whole body of the adverſe party are a 
dd er ie and demons. ele 
ers complain that the Engliſn are the 


found that their efforts haue become 
languid, and their prattle irkſome, as 


were providentially ordained to ſave the 


tion of marks and devices to diſtinguiſn 
arties, is owing to the beaux and 
. ot” Hts moulded into. 
different cocks and. pinches, have long 
bid mutual defiance; patches have been 
ſet againſt patches in 
have riſen and fallen in proportion to 


battle - array; ſtocks 
head: dreſſesz and peace or v 


| been ex- 
reſſes of the giants or k 
bem to fig 


the way for the 


enſuing combat. 


far men of weak 


nderftanding and 
are roloas: by the preju- 


proudeſt nation under heaven. Perhaps 
hay too ye their ſhare "Put lee that 


as it will, general charges againſt bodies 
of men is the fault Iam writing againſt. 
It muſt be owned, to our 'ſhame, that 
our common people, and moſt who have 
not travelled, have an irrational con- 
tempt for the language, dreſs, cuſtoms, 
and even the ſhape and minds of other 
nations. Some men, otherwiſe of ſenſe, 
have wondered that a great genius ſhould 
ſpring out of Ireland; and think you 
mad in affirming, that, fine odes have 
been written in Lapland. .',. ES 


This ſpirit ot rivalihip, which here- 
tofore reigned in the two univerſities, is 
extinct, and almoſt over betwixt colleg 
and college: in pariſhes and ſchools. the 
thirſt of glory {till obtains. At the ſea- 
ſons of foot-ball. and ' cock-fighting, 
theſe little republics reaſſume their na- 
tional hatred to each other. My tenant 


in the country is verily perſuaded, that 
- thepariſh of the enemy hath not one ho- 


XR I Es 
Talways bated fatires againſt women, 
and fatires againſt men; I am apt to 


ſulſpect a ſtranger who laughs at the re- 


ligion of the faculty: my ſpleen riſes at 


a dull rogue, who is ſevere upon mayors 


and aldermen; and was never better 
pleaſed than with a piece of juſtice exe - 


duted upon the body of a templar, who 


was very arch upon parſons. 


» 
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. to the trifling and ſuperficial: the geeſe 


e, as the white or the red hood 
prevailed... Theſe are the . 
bearers in our contending armies, the 
darfs and ſquires who 
| e gi nights, no: 
ht themſelves, but to prepare 


It is a matter of wonder to reflect how 


and beloved by others. 


{ 


cels in his province is wortby of praife.- 
All men are not educated after the ſame 
manner, nor have all the fame talents. 
Thoſe who | are;- deficient deſerve our 
compaſſion, and have a title to our aſ-- 
ſiſtance. All cannot be bred in the ſame + 
place; hut in all places there ariſe, at 
different times, ſuch perſans as do ho- 
nour tq their ary be which may raiſe: 
envy in little ſouls, but are admired and 


© 
£ 
ws 
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various employments ; and whoever en- 


cheriſhed by 3 Sirits@: been 
It is certainly a great happineſs tube 
educated in ſocieties of great and eminent 
men. Their inſtructions and — 
are of extraordinary advantage. It ia 


highly proper to inſtil ſuch a reverence 


of the We. rſons, and concern 
for the honour of the place, as may ſpur 
the growing members to worthy: mT 
ſuits and honeſt emulations: but ta ſwell 
young minds with vain, thoughts. of the: 
dignity of their own brotherhood, by.de- = 
hwy and villifying all others, doth them 
a real injury. By this means I have 


thinking it ſufficient praiſe that they are 
children of ſo illuſtrious and ample 2 


family. I ſhould think it a ſurer, as 


well as more generous method, to ſet 
betore the eyes of ſuch young perſons as 
have made a noble progreſs an fraterni- 
ties leſs talked of; which ſeems tacitly 
to reproach their ſloth, who. loll ſo hea- 


ivily in the ſeats of mighty improvement: 


active ſpirits hereby would enlarge their 
notions; whereas by a ſervile imitation. 
of one, or perhaps two, admired. men, 
in their own body, they can only gain 
a ſecondary and derivative kind of fame. 


Theſe copiers of men, like thoſe of au- 


thors or painters, run into affectations 


of ſome oddneſs, which perhaps was not 


difagreeable in the original, but ſits. un- 
* on the narrow - ſouled tran- 
bier,, 5 3 
By ſuch early corrections of vanity, 
while boys are growing into men, they 
will gradually learn. not to cenſure ſu- 
perficially; but imbibe thoſe principles 
of general kindneſs and humanity, which 


D 


alone can make them eaſy to themi 


Reflections of this nature have ex- 
punged all. prejudice out of my heart, 
inſomuch that though I am a firm pro- 
teſtant, I hope to ſee the pope ar 


dinals without violent emotions; and 
though I am naturally. grave, I expect 


and car- 5 


— + 


to meet 2 company at Paris. 1 a, 


wy ee * „ a et e 


1 F 
— SP3CT adn; 8 | | 
1 ed. you are a en e 


ſelf an inſight into molt things ; which 


makes me apply myſelf to you at pre- 
ſent in the ſoreſt calamity that ever befel 
My wife has taken ſomething ill 


man. 
of me, and has not ſpoke one word, 


good or bad, to me, or any body in the 
family, ſince Friday was ſeven- night. 
What muſt a man do in that caſe? Vour 
advice would be a great obligation te, 


"Wy 1 ay ſervant, 
RNaurn Tununuxron. 
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WHEN you want a trille to RY up Me 
paper, by inſerting this you will lay 


an obligation on your | wp fervant, 
Mo ch, e ; | 


FEE, 


„ ED 
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rs 
and have by your correſpondents or 


Orivia. | 
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17> but this Wende I have had We 
ineſs'of knowing to whom I am 
for the preſent T received the ſe- 
cond of April“ I am e forry it 
did not come to hand tlie day before; 
for T cannot but think it very 1 * upon 
people to loſe their jeſt, chit offer at one 


but once a year. F congratiilate myſelf” 
however upon the e of ven I of 
ſonfething further intend: in my fa- 


vour; for I am told; that thè man Mw 
is thought warthy by à lady to make a 
fool of, ſtands fair endugh in her opi- 
nion to become one day her huſband. 
Until ſuch time as I have the honour of 
being Fronts” F take leaue to 1 28 


* 


—— 


ee Oliria, n 
Oy fool © oh 
e eis. 
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ET FRONTEM NU GIS: SOLVERE DISCE MEI. 


nature, and filled with {ſeveral cuſtoms, 
faſhions, and ceremonies, which would 
have no place i in it, were there but one 
” ſex. Had our ſpecies no females in it, 
men would be quite different creatures 
from what they are at preſent ; their en- 


deavours to pleaſe the oppoſite ſex po- 


liſhes and refines them out of thoſe 
manners which are molt natural to them, 
and often ſets them upon modelling 
themſelves, not according to the plans 
which they approve in their own opi- 
mons, but according to thoſe plans 


which they think are moſt agreeable to 


the female world. In a word, man 


would not only be an unhappy, but a 


rude unfiniſhed creature, were he con- 
verſant with none but thoſe of a own 
make. b 

Women, on the other fide, are apt 
to form themſelves in every thing with 
regard to that other half of reaſonable 


creatures, with whom they are here 


blended and banfuler'; their oats hs 


710 BAN1SH AXxrovs nove, AND eQuitr PAIN,” Ci, 
2A HONER' $ . OR MY MORE: a be STRAIN® | 5 


Tu moral — 9 as v (hl ſting of 


males and females, is of a mixed 


to womank ind, that produces an air in 


bru 


Man r. Er IG. erssx H. Fas 74. 
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are ever turned upon appeari amiable 4 
to the other ſex apr ng move, 
and ſmile, with a deſig ign upon us; every 
feature of their faces, eve part of their 
dreſs, is filled with ſnares and allure- 
ments. There would be no ſuch ani- 
mals as prudes or coquettes in the world, 
were there not ſuch an animal as man. 
In ſhort, i 5 the male that gives charms 


their faces, a race in their motions, a 
ſoftneſs in ther voices, and a delicacy 
in their complexions. 

As this mutual regard between the 
two ſexes tends to the improvement of 
each of them, we may obſerve that men 
are apt to degenerate into rough and 
natures, who live as if there were 
no ſuch things as women in the world; 
as on the contrary, women who have an 
indifference of averſion for their coun- 
ter-parts in human nature, are, gene- 
rally four and unamiable, Nuttiſh and 
cenſorious. | 

I am led into this train of thoughts 


oy a ag * e is lately 
fallen 


; 


1 
4 


V 
fillen into my hands, and which I ſhall 
communicate to the reader, as I have 
daun ſome other curious pieces of the | | 
Game nature, without troubling him the great annual meeting üpon their 
with any enquiries about the author of 
it. It contains a ſummary account of 
two different ſtates which bordered upon 
one another, The one was a common- 
wealth of Amazons, or women without 
men the other was a republic of males 
that had not -a woman in their whole 
community. As theſe two ſtates bor - 
dered upon one another, it was their 
way, it ſeems, to meet upon their fron- 
tiers at a certain ſeaſon of the year, 
where thoſe among the men who had 
not made their cheice in any former 
meeting, aſſociated themſelves with par- 
ticular women, whom they were after- 
wards obliged to look t 


from this alliance, if males, 
to their reſpective fathers; if females, 
cobtinued with their mothers. By means 
of this anniverſary carnival, which laſt- 
ed about.a, week, the commonwealths 
vere xecruited: from time to time, and 
ſupplied, with their feſpective ſubjetts. 
|. Theſe two ſtates were engaged toge= 
ther in à perpetual league, offenſive 
. defenſive; ſo that if any foreign poten- 
tate offered to attack either of them, 
both the ſexes fell upon him at once, 
| 1 brought him to reaſon, It 
85 ble, that for oy 
is agreement. continued invio 
| tween the two ſtates, notwithſtanding, 
as was aid before, they were huſbands 
and wives: but this will not appear ſo 
wonderful, if we conſider that they did 
not live together above a week in a year. 
An the account which my author gives 
of the male republic, there were ſeveral 


Fg 


* 


never ſhaved their beards, 


nails, above once in a 


or pared their 
elvemonth, 


which was probably about the time of 


- frontiers.” I find the name of a miniſter 
of ftate in one part of their hiſtory, who 

was fined for appearing too frequently 
in clean linen; and of a certain great 


eral who. was turned out of his poſt 
effeminacy, it having been proved 


upon him by ſeveral credible witneſfes 
that he waſhed his face every morning. 
If any member of the eee, | 
had a foft voice, a ſmooth face, or a 
_ ſupple behaviour, he was baniſhed into 
the commonwealth of females, where 


he was treated as'a ſlave, dreſſed in 
© ticoats, and ſet a ſpinning. They 


5 


no titles of honour among them, but 


perfection, as ſuch an one the tall, fuch 
an. one the flocky, ſuch an one the gruff. 


Their public debates were 
naged with kicks and cuff: 
that they often came from the 
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ſtate which co 
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arefufly peruſe 1 e they Ha whit they wich 
-Þ rl i prank my to dreſs their Horſes with it, dut never 
; fo far as it relates to entertained à thought: of wearing it 
;F find i it ſe- themſelves. There were particular Tights 
well and privileges alſowet to ang member 
of eee who! way a mo- 
ther of three dans The ſenate 
was macle up of e for by the 
las of the a none ae be's 
counſellor. of: Fig that was n 


child-bem They ul ee bout | 
ie hn nga continged four. Ae 


E e what f am very - 
apt to = eee het 
tune e ee 
ood oo 4 vlutiort by 
to abonritthis female hdmi by 
„% 3 1 
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8 T's fe” ſay that the ſe 
ty of ſtate having been troubled with 
the vapours, had committed ſome fatal 
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3 Son carp i 
me wp wi wit your 


any rn of [bt e tn +: en- 
tertaining themſelves at ombre and pi- 
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uet would wreſtle and pitch the 
1 Nan: 8 whole afternoon together. 


A bluſh ſeen, or a ſigh heard, inthe com- 
menwealth, The women never dreſſed 
but to look terrible, to which end they 
would ſometimes after a battle. goon 
their cheeks with theblood of their ene- 
mies. 
which. had the moſt ſcars. was 5 looked 
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There was never any ſuch thing ae 


For this reaton likewiſe the face 


miſtakes in ſeveral diſpatches about that 
time. Others pretend, that the firſt mi- 
niſter being bi with child, could not at- 
tend the pu blies, as ſo great an EX» | 
igency of ſtate /(Bquired: $ bur this I-can 

Ve no mann credit to,fince i it ſeems 


to contradift 4 fundamental maxim in 


ublic to he cam. 


8 E ee e man 
eee r n both ſexes 
be campaigns c 
„ made them ſo well 2 


4 wi 
f S 
by, nninmg o in 
rate camps, but afterwards, as they grew 

more familiar, they pitched thei tents 

1 promiſcuouſly. 

: From this rimezthearmirs being _ 

_ ered with both ſexes, 

The men uſell to invite — 


ders intotheir quarters, anti would refs 


f their tents with flowers and 


After any adv 
both . EI er 
maße x clattering with eh ords and 
ſhields, for joy, which up ut pro- 
duced lereralregular tunes and et dances. 
A the two armies romped on theſe oc- 


caſions, the women complained: of the 


thick buthy beards and long nails of their 
„ e e mo dec figure careto 


deen they could entirely bring it 6 


ee 


333 concluded with . 
of their oommon T the 


nt monroe ng wo rar 
took the captains to their wives; 


ers. By this means the two republics in- 

corporate 

the moſt flouriſhing and pol pelite govern- 
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wine waathor, that at the end of 


appeared gay or pretty. The women ob- 
ſerving eee delight in bock. 
ON Ron ry V were adorned 


their heads to wo wk in- 
ventions, and to outſhine one another in 


all councils of wur or the like ſolemnm 
mestings. On the other han, the men 
ablerving how the women's hearts were 


began to embelliſh them- 
ſelves — A$ . ron wee 
in the eyes of theiraflociates. 
after a few years 
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one army the colonels in ano- 
2 ie 
of common ſoldiers Were 


whole. body 
er the example of their lead 
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5 | noTy 1 BODIES IN A elk vent u, 
| A SINGLE BODY WITH A DOUBLE 1 


OST of the papers ivethe 
NI lie are written on ene 


hut are for ever fixt and im- 


1 Of this kind are all my more 
ſerious effays and diſcom'fes; but there 
is another ſort of ſpeculations, which I 
conſider as occaſions] papers, that take 
their riſe from the folly, extravagance, 
2 caprice, of the preſemt age. For 
20k 1 rd myl 


| tht 800 . 


obſerved it's motions. 1 55 
nad not time to raſter Wa e BER: „ 
T I detected them. T had intelligence 3 5 ; 35 
. one ſet to watch the 7 
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Abotses. 2 


, and l 
down every abſurd faſhion, ridiculous 
cuſtom, or affected form of ſpeech, on. 
_ 5 mms or pearanceintheworldduri 
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„% reimen 
here mention ſeveral other the like contin- ried d man, having dropped 
| the petticoat, he changed his note int 
© No, Madam.“ Fr ey ok od . 


gent ſubjects, upon which I have beſtow- 


_ ed diſtin papers. By this means I have 
lo effectually quaſhed thoſe wp mon e 
-which gave occaſion to them, that I am 
afraid poſterity will ſcarce have a ſufhi- 
- "cient idea of them to reliſh thoſe diſcourſes 
which were in no little vogue at the time 
"when they were written. They will be 


apt to think that the faſhions and cuſtoms 


I attacked were ſome fantaſtic conceits 


of my own, and that their great grand- 


mothers could not be ſo whimſical as I 
have b e them. For this reaſon, 


when I think on the figure my ſeveral 


volumes of ſpeculations will make about 


a hundred years hence, I conſider them 
as ſo many pieces of old plate, where the 
So regarded; but the faſhion 


Among the ſeveral female extrava- 


gancies I have already taken notice of, 
there is one which till keeps it's ground. 
I mean that of the ladies who dreſs them 


ſelves in a hat and feather, a riding-coat 


and a periwig, or at leaſt tie up their hair 


in a bag or ribbon, in imitation of the 


ſmart part of the W ee ſex. As in my 


yeſterday's paper ! rm an account of 
the mixture of two ſexes in one com- 
monwealth, I ſhall here take notice of 
this mixture of two ſexes in one perſon. 
J have already ſhewn my diſlike of this 
-immodeſt cuſtom more than once; but in 


contempt of every thing I have hitherto - 


faid, I am informed that the highways 


about this great city are ſtill very much 


Infeſted with theſe female cavaliers. 


I I remember when I was at my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley's about this time 
. twelvemonth, an equeſtrian lady of this 


order ,appeared 7 the plains which 


— 


lay at a diſtance from his houſe.” I was 


at that time walking in the fields with 


my old friend; and as his tenants ran out 
on every ſide to ſee ſo ſtrange a fight, 


Sir Roger aſked one of them who came 


by us what it was? To which the coun- 
try fellow replied—* It is agentle woman, 
s ſaving. your worſnip's preſence, in a 
2: 2, 5. coat and hat. This produced a great 
deal of mirth at the knight's houſe, where 
we had a ſtory at the ſame time of ano- 
ther of his tenants, who meeting this gen- 
tleman-like lady on the highway, was 
_ = atked by her whether that was Coverley- 


ball? The honeſt man ſeeing only the 


mie part of the queriſt, repliel- Ves, 


b Sir z' but upon the ſecond queſtion, 
whetherSir Roger de Coverley was a mar- 


* , 4 
. * = — 9 


my dai 
tle by them, if they are capable of giv- 
bs ee ſuch an amphibious dreſs. This 
I ſhould not have mentioned, had not 1 


this in 


- q . Thc, 
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ed his eye upon 


Had one of theſe hermaphrodites ap- 
ed in Juvenal's days, with what an 
indignation ſhould we have ſeen her de- 
ſcribed by that excellent ſatiriſt? He would 
have repreſented her in a riding- habit, as 
a greater monſter than the centaur. He 


would have called fox ſacrifices. of puri- 
fying waters, to expiate the appearance 


of ſuch a prodigy. He would have in- 


voked the ſhades of Portia-or Lucretia, 


* 


to ſee into what the Roman ladies had 


transformed themſelves. | 


For my own part, I am for treating 
the ſex with greater tenderneſs, and have 


all along made uſe of the moſt gentle 


methods to bring them off from any lit- 
tle extravagance into which theyare ſome- 


times unwarily fallen: I think it how- : 


ever abſolutely neceſſary to keep up the 
partition between the two ſexes, and to 
take notice of the ſmalleſt incroachments 
whichthe one makes upon the other. I 


hope therefore that I ſhall not hear any 
more ae ae on this ſubjet. I am 


ſure _y e-diſciples who peruſe theſe 
y lectures, have profited but lit 


lately met one of theſe my female readers 
in Hyde · park, who looked upon me with 


a maſculine aſſurance, and cocked her 


hat full in my face. 

For my part, I have one general key 
to the behaviour of the fair ſex. When I 
ſee them ſingular in any part of their dreſs, 


I conclude it is not withput ſome evil in- 
tention; and therefore queſtion not but 
the deſign of this ſtrange faſhion is to ſmite 


more effectually their male behòiders. 


No to ſet them right in this particular, 


I would fain have them conſider with 
themſelves, whether we are not more like · 
ly to be ſtruck by a figure entirely fe- 


male, than by ſuch an;one as we may 


ſee every day in our glaſſes: or, if they 
leaſe, let them refle& upon their own 
iearts, and think how they would be af- 
feted-ſhould they meet a man on horſe- 
back, in his breeches and jack-boots; and 


at the ſame time dreſſed up in a com- 
mode and a night-raile. 


/F muſt obſerve that this faſhion was 
firſt of all brought to vs from France, a 
country which has infęcted all the nations 
of 27 — with it's levity. I ſpeak not 


Y 


„„ * 


* 


rogation of a whole people, hav = 


. 


Din a perſon of inſatiable eu- 


* - 
— 


general reflections which ſtrike at king- 


doms or commonwealths in the groſs: a 


piece of cruelty, which an ingenious 


Vrriten of our own compares to that of Ca- 
> _— who wiſhed the Roman people had 


but one neck, that he might behead 
them at a blow. 1 ſhall therefore only 
remark, that as livelineſs and aſſurance 


are in a peculiar manner the qualifications . 


of the French nation, the ſame habits 


# — 
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irn THUMBS BENT BACK THEY POPULARLY 


D riofity, I could not forbear going 
on Wedneſday laſt to a place of no ſmall 
renown. for the gallantry of the lower 
order of Britons, namely, to the bear- 


defence, at two of the clock preciſely, 
I was not a little charmed with the ſo- 


ing more chan orice found fault with thoſe 


* 


5 


and cuſtoms will not: give the fame f. 


fence to that people, which they produce _ 
among thoſe of our own country. Mo- 
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deſty is our diſtinguiſhing character, 2 | 


vivacity is theirs : and when this ourna- 


brated above all others inthe univerſe, it 


makes up the moſt amiable object that 


the eye of man can poſſibly behold. * / 
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© maſter of the noble ſcience of defence, 


hearing he did fight Mr. Parkes, of 
Coventry, will not fail, God willing, 
to meet this fair inviter at the time and 


garden at Hockley in the Hole; where, place appointed, deſiring a clear ſtage 
as a whitiſh brown paper, put into my and no favour. t.. 5 
hands in the ſtreet, informed me, there Via Regina” 
Was to be a trial of ſkill exhibited be-: e . N 
tween two maſters of the noble ſcience of I Zſhall not here look back on the ſpec- 


tacles of the Greeks and Romans of this 
kind, but muſt helieve this cuſtom took - 


1 Timothy Buck, of Clare-market, - 


tional virtue appears in that female beau- 
ty, for which our Britiſh ladies are cele- 


* 
%%, 


ow 


lemnity of the challenge, which ran thus: it's riſe from the ages of knight-errantry; 
I James Miller, Serjeant, lately from thoſe whio loyed one woman fo well, 
come from the frontiers of Portngud, that they hated all men and women elſe; 
mater of the noble ſcience of defence, from thoſe who would fight you, whe- 
* hearing in moſt places where I have ther you were or were not of their mind; 
been of the great fame of Timothy from thoſe who demanded the combat of 
Buck, of London, maſter of the ſaid their contemporaries, both for admiring 
t ſeience, do invite him to meet me, an:l their miſtreſs. or diſcommending her. I 
* exerciſe at the ſeveral weapons follow- cannot therefore but lament, that the 
J terrible part of the ancient fight is pre- 


3 . n ſerved, when the amorous hide of it is 
Back- word, Single falchion, Ae e 
* Sword and dagger, * Caſcof falchions, fonte We have retained the li 


. Sword and buckler; © Quarter-ſtaff.* barity, but loſt the gallantry of the old 


| | -combatants. I could wiſh, methinks, 

If the generous ardour of James Mil- - theſe gentlemen had conſulted me in the 
ler to diſpute the reputation of Timothy promulgation of the confſict. I was ob- 
Buck, had ſomething reſembling the old 1 8 by a fair young maid whom I un- 
heroes of romance, Timothy Buck re- derſtood to be called Elizabeth Preſton, 
turned anſwer in the ſame paper with the daughter of the keeper of the garden, 


like ſpirit, adding a little indignation at 


being challenged, and ſeeming to conde- 


ſcend: to. fight James Miller, not in re- 


gard to Miller himſelf, but in that, as 
the fame went about, he had fought 
Parkes, of Coventry. The acceptance 


with a glaſs of water; whom I imagine 
might have been, for form's lake, the ge- 
neral repreſentative of the lady fought 
for; and from her beauty the proper 
Amaryllis on theſe occaſions. It Would 


have ran better in the challenge I 


LF ; 
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ther turn; and a proper ſtation for the ean deſcribe t 5 
ladies, whoſe complexion was diſputed whole aſſembly; the moſt, tumultuous 


amendments, it was carried with great faced about, and approa 


military excrcife. 5 * te | 
The expectat ion of the ſpectators was cifive ſtroke on the left leg of Miller. 
now almolt at it's height, and the crowd The lady in the gallery, during this ſe- 
pPreſſing in, ſeveral active perſons theught - cond ſtrife, covered her face; and for my 


fortune than their merit, and took it in | 
their heads to prefer themſelves from the tion of her unhappy circumſtance that 
open area or pit, tothe galleries. This diſ- moment, hearing the claſh of ſwords, 
pute between deſert and property brought and apprehending life or victory concern 

many to the ground, and raiſed others in ed her lover in every blow, but not dar- 
proportion io the higheſt ſeats by turns, 5 ſatisfy herſelf on whom they fell. 


. | alſembly giving up their diſputes, turn- 


+.» 
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© velied parts abroad, and came laſt from ed their eyes upon: the champions. Then 


_ © the frontiers of Portugal, for the love it was that every man's affed jon turned 


of Elizabeth Preſton, do aſſert, that the to one or the other irreſiſtibly. A judi- 


© ſaid Elizabeth is the faireſt of women.” eious gentleman near me faid— I could 
6 ant age | 


Then the anfwer—* I Timothy Buck, s be Miller's ſecond, but I had 


ho have ſtayed in Great Britain dur- rather have Buck for mine. Miller 
© ;3ng all the war in foreign parts, for had an audacious look, that took the 
the fake of Suſanna Page, do deny that eye: Buck a perfect compoſure, that en- 

Ekxabeth Preſton is fo fair as the ſaid gaged the judgment. Buck came on in 


* Suſanna Page. Let Suſanna Page look a plain coat, and kept all his air until the 


© on, and Idefire of James Miller no fa- miſtant of ; at which time he 
. © youre” N | 


Vo! . | undreſſed to his ſhirt, his arm adorned 
This would give the battle quite ano- with a Cage of red ribbon. No one 
ſudden concern in the 


by the ſword, would animate the diſput- crowd in nature was as ſtill and as much 
ants with a more gallant incentive than engaged, as if all their lives depended on 
the expectation of money from the ſpec- the firſt blow. The combatants met in 
tators; though I would not have that the middle of the ſtage, and ſhaking 
neglected, but thrown to that fair-one, hands as removing all malice, they re- 
whoſe lover was approved by the donor. tired with much grace to the extremities 
Yet, conſidering the thing wants ſuch of it; from whence my immediately 

| ed each other, 

order. James Miller came on firſt; pre- Miller with a heart full of reſolution, 
ceded by two tliſabled drummers, toſbrw, Buck with a watchful untroubled coun- 


| I fuppoſe, that the proſpect of maimed tenance; Buck regarding principally hi 


bodies did not in the leaſt deter him. own defence; Miller chiefly thoughtful 


There aſcended, with the daring Miller a of annoying his opponent. It is not 
- gentleman, whoſe name I could not learn, eaſy to deſeribe the many eſcapes and im- 
with adogged air, as unlatisfied that he perceptible defences between two men of 


was not principal. This fon of anger quick eyes and ready limbs; but Miller's 


- Jowered at the whole aſſembly, and weigh- heat laid him open te the rebuke of the 


ing himſelf as he marched around from calm Buck, by a large cut on the fore- 


mc ee to fide, with a ſtiff knee and ſhoulder, head. Much effuſion of blood covered 
= = gave intimations of the Se he his eyes in a moment, and the huzzas of 
; ae 


nothered until he {aw the i of this the crowd undoubtedly quickened the 
encounter. Miller had a blue ribbon anguiſh. The aſſembly was divided in- 
tied round the ſword arm; which orna- to parties upon their different ways of 
ment I conceive to be the remain of that 4 — while a poor nymph in one of 


cduſtom of wearing a miſtreſs s favour on the galleries ere for Mil- 


ſuch occaſions of old. ler, and burſt into a flood of tears. As 
Miller is a man of fix foot eight inches ſoon as his wound was wrapped up, he 


_ height, of a kind but bold aſpect, well came on again with u little rage, which 
_ Faſhioned, and ready of his limbs; and ſtill difabled him further. But what 
- fuch a readineis as j poke his eaſe in them, brave man can be wpunded into more 


vas obtained from a habit of motion in patience and caution? The next was a 
warm eager onſet, which ended in a de- 


they were placed rather according to their part eee how werekoughts from: 
eing moſtly employed on the conſidera- 


Jor the ſpace of ten minutes, until Ti- wound was expoſed to the view of 
mothy Buck came on, and the whole all who could delight in it, woo d 


. 


i 


=. Tun 8PECTATOR: 0 
1 Aut e d be would: 


tat day fortnight fight Mr. Buck at the 


fame weapons, declaring himſelf the 


maſter of the renowned Gorman; but 


Buck denied him the honour of that 
ple, and aſſerting that he 


coura 8 s diſci — 
himſelf had taught t champion ac- 
1 the challen 


is Cmetking i in nature very un- 


ee on ſuch occaſions, when we. 


_ ſee the take a certain painful gra- 
2 in bekolding theſe e 
Is it eruelty 
| 5 5 JENS, it ap 56 
| exexriſe of pity? It was methou 
pretty —— 

| the day being a trial of ſkill, the popu-” 
larity did not run ſo high as in would 
haus expected on the fide of uck. IS 
it that people's paſſions have their riſe in 
ſelf-love, and thought themſelves © (in 
ſpite of all the courage they had) liable 
e noon args could not ſo 
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ruelty that adminiſters this ſort of 


that the buſineſs of, 


6, 
eaſily an — qualifies. like 


Buck? 
3 7 — ſpeaks of this cuſtotn with leſs 
horror than one would expe, though he 
confeſſes it was much abuſed in his time, 
and ſeems directly to approve of ĩt under 


it's firſt 1 
le. * Crude gle- | 


6 * pos. et inhumanww 


© nonnullis Rees ſolet; et baud ſcio mu 


ita ſit ut nunc fit; cam werd 0 Jontes ſerr 
depugnabant, auribus fortaſſe n 

© oculis quidem mulla, poterus 2 ee, . 
© contra-dolorem et mortem di 

Fhe ſhews1 een een. | 
© -barbarous/am inhumane, and I know 
© not but it 1s ſo as it ĩs now Fe eigads | 
© but in thoſe times when a Oak 

c were combatants, theearper 

© receive many better 2 —_— 


6 it is impoſſible that any thin Which 
© affets our _— 3 _ us 
6 well e e a $3,257) > 
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B LY other dey pa me in her 
| chariot a Forts Nich u it pale and 
van complexion, which we ſometimes 


ſee in'xoun le who are fallen into 
E pom... lite anxiety of _ | 


155 eee aner es ee 

| Hok years a ce lhe was 
and a 5 e e 
rage; but, methought, I eaſily 
her that lee infolence, which the {o K. 
_ pays for in her preſent condition. 


a, of whom I am ſpeaking, is 


date oa Aken foo with wealth: her 


beauty and merit are loſt u In the dolt, 
8 is Their ko of in any 
heir hours together are either 


ankel of ing 
10 Lo, in ys abſence are not ſufficient 
to give. vent at her eyes to the grief and 
torment of his laſt converſation. - 
Poor creature was facrificed with a tem- 
| ae under the cultivation of a 
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friends u on worthleſs i 


the arms of vicious women. 


pid: the minutes ſhe has 


— companion; —— of 
loathſome yoke-fellow by. Sempro- 
nia. Sempronia is a lady, who 
ſupports herſelf in an affluent condition, 
by contracting friendſhip with rich young | 
widows, and maids of plentiful fortunes 
at their own diſpoſal, and beſtowing her 
fellows ; 
on the other ſide, the enſnares inconfide= 
rate and raſh youths of great eſtates ints. 
For this 
purpoſe, ſhe is accomplithed in all the 
arts which can' make her acceptable” at 
impertinent viſits ; ſhe knows all that 
es in every quarter, and is well ac- 


paſſes 
- quainted, with all the favourite ſervants; 


buſy-bodies, dependants, and poor rela- 5 
tions, of all perſons of condition in the 


whole town. At the price of a good 
ſum of money, Sempronia, by the in- 
tion of Flavilla's mother, brought 


ſti 7 
about the match for the daughter, and 
the e of 828 — is appa- 

- ms | 


Po 
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rently, in point of fortune, more than 


— PINS 9 marr ay , 
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a | off for a rich heir Madam,” 


ined her the 


Flavilla could expect, has 
ance of the 


vifits and frequent att. 


crowd of mothers, who had rather ſee 
their children miſerable in great wealth, 
tan the happieſt of the race of mankind 
Naa leſs conſpicuous ſtate of life. When 


Sempronia is ſo well acquainted with a 


_ woman's temper and circumſtance, that 
the believes marriage would be accept - 


able to her, and advantageous to the man 
Who ſhall get her, her next ſtep is to 
Tok out for ſome one, whoſe condition 


das ſome ſecret wound-in-it,- and wants 


z ſum, yet, in the eye of the world, not 


unſuitable to her. If ſuch is not eaſily 


Rad, ſhe immediately adorns a worthleis 
fellow-with what eſtate ſhe thinks con- 


venient, and adds as great a ſhare of 


d- humour and ſobriety as is requi- 
ite: after this is ſettled, no importuni- 


ties, arts, and devices, are omitted, to 
haſten the lady to her happineſs... In the 


general indeed ſhe is a perſon of ſo ſtrict 


zuſtice, that ſhe marries a poor gallant 
to a rich wench, and a moneyleſs girl to 
à man of. fortune; But the 


manner of conſcience in the diſparity, 


when ſhe has. a mind to impoſe. a por 
rogue for one of an eſtate: ſhe has no re- 
morſe ir adding to it, that ſhe is illlte- 


rate, ignorant, and unfaſhioned; but 


makes thoſe imperfections arguments of 
_ the truth of his wealth, and will, on ſuch 
an occaſion, with a very grave face, 7 


charge the people of contlition with neg- 
Egence in the education of their chil. 


dren. . Exception being made the other 
day N an ignorant booby of her 
own. cl 


thing, whom ſhe was potting 
10 1 e, 


© you. know, there is no making chil- 


_ © dren, who know they have eſtates, at- 
Sempronia, by theſe arts, is loaded 
With preſents, importuned for her ac- 
_ quaintance, and admired by thoſe who 

do not know the firſt taſte. of life, as a 

vom n of exemplary good- breeding. 

Zut ſure, to murder and to rob are leſs 

iniquities, than to raiſe profit by abuſes |, 
das irreparable as taking away life; bat 
more grievous, as making it laſtingly 


wnhappy- To rob a lady at play of 
Ralf her fortune, is not ſo ill, as giving 
the whole and herfelf to an unworthy 
huſband. But Sempronia can admini- 


' ſer conſolation to an unhappy fair at 


She then can preach 
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t then ſne has no 


as ſuc 
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e inen of al the married 
world, and tell an unexperienced. you 


woman. the methods of ſoftening Tor 


affliction, and laugh at her ſimplicity 
and want of knowledge, with an. Oh! 


my dear, ou will know better. 
| "The wickednels of Sempronja, one 


would think, ſhould be ſuperlative ; but 


I. cannot. but eſteem that of ſome parents 
equal to it; 1 mean ſuch as ſacrifice the 
greateſt endowments and qualifications 


to baſe hargains. A parent who forces 


a child of à liberal and ingenuous ſpirit 
into the arms of a clown or à block- 
head, obliges her to a crime too odious 
for z name It is in a degree the unna- 
tural, conjunction of rational and brutal 


beings. Vet what is there ſo common, 


as the beſtowing an accompliſhed wo- 
man with ſuch, a diſparity ?: And I could 
ic tho: a ble lives 
or want of knowledge, an their parents, 
of, this maxim, That good ſenſe and 


-nature always go together. That 


which is attributed to fools, and called 


good-nature, is only an inability of ob- 
e, eee 
ne 0 into a ſuſpicion of ny ing 
i, from a, conſciouſneſs of that 


FT. 
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1 Am entirely of your opinion with re- 
lation to the equeſtrian females, who 


affect both the maſculine and feminine 


air at the ſame time; and cannot forbear 
making a preſentment againſt another 


order of them, who. grow very nume- 
rous and powerful; and ſince our lan- 


guage is not very capable of good com- 
pound words, I — 8 be contented. to 


call them only the Naked Shouldered. 


Theſe beauties are not contented to 
make lovers wherever they appear, but 
they muſt make rivals at the ſame time. 
Were you to ſee Gatty walk the Park 
at high mall, you would expect thoſe 


who. followed her and thoſe who met 


ber would immediatelydraw their (words 


for her. I hope, Sir, you will provide 


for the future, that women may ſtick 
to their. faces for doing any future miſ- 
chief, and not allow. any hut direct 
traders in beauty to expoſe more than 
the fore-part of the neck, unleſs you 
pleaſe to allow. this after-g 


| to thole 
ho are very.defeRive in e KB of . 


the countenance. . I can ſay,.to. my ſor- 


when to look back 1s Rath; and it way 


2 


bduome, by leading her to an agreeable row, the preſent practice is very unfair, 
| lar 


— 


* 
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/ AND o,. TRY RAGE, WHICH MUST BE TORR on five. 


FT is . very common expreſſion, that days. The wrong plates are lakh,” 
fuch a one is very good-natured, but they are thrown into the middle c of _ 
very paſſionate. The expreſſion indeed room; his wife ſtands 225 in [pls 2145 
is very natured, to allow paſſionate him, which he ſees in her n | 
: peogle: o much quarter: but 1 think a ſwers, as if he had heard ar ſhe was 
paſſionate man | deſerves the leaſt in- thinking“ Why, what the devil why: 
dulgence imaginabe. It is ſaid, it is * do not you take care to give orders in 
ſoon over; that is, all the miſchief he - © theſe things ?* His friends fit down.” ". 
does is quickly diſpatched, which, I to a taſteleſs plenty of every thing, ever 
think, is no great recommendation to minute expecting new inſults from . 5 
favour. I have known- one of theſe impertinent 9 In word, to eat 
good · natureck paſſionate men ſay in a with, or viſit Sincropius, is no other 


engt 


7 why ſhould not that 


mixed. company, even to his own wife 


or child, ſuch thin s as the moſt inve- 


terate enemies of his family would not 
have ſpoke, even in imagination. It is 
certain that quick ſenſibi 
ble from a ready underſtanding; but 
ood underſtanding 
to itſelf all it's * on ſuch occa- 
ſions, to maſter that fudden inclination 
toanger? One of the greateſt ſouls now 
in the world is the moſt ſubject by na- 
ture to anger, and yet ſo. famous for a 
conqueſt o 
the known example when you talk of 
temper and command of a man's ſelf. 
To contain the ſpirit of anger, is the 
worthieſt diſcipline we can put ourſelves 
to. When a man has made any pr els 
this way, a frivolous fellow in * eg 
is to him as contemptible as a froward 
child. It ought to be the ſtudy of every 
man, for his own quiet and pea 
When he ſtands combuſtible and ready 
to flame upon every thing that touches 
him, life is as uneaſy to himſelf as it is 
to all about him. Sincropius leads, of 
wn men living, 25 
is ever offending, and 1 ar- 
den If his man —* 3 with. 
out what he was ſent for. That block- 
© head,” begins he Gentlemen, I aſk - 


© your | 


ility is inſepara- 


. 
the moſt ridiculous life; 


on, but ſervants now-a- 


chan going to ſee him exerciſe his fa- 
mily, exerciſe their patience, and bis 
own anger. 

It is monſtrous that the ſhame and 
confuſion in which this good-natured 


angry man muſt reeds behold his friends 


while he thus lays about him, does not 


give him ſo much reflection as to create 


an amendment. This is the moſt ſcan- 
dalous diſuſe of reaſon imaginable; all. 
the harmleſs part of him is no more than 
that of a bull-dog, they are tame no 


himſelf. this way, that he is. longer than they are not offended. One 


of theſe good-natured angry men ſhall, - 
in an inſtant, aſſemble together { many 
alluſions to ſecret circumſtantes, a8 — BN 
enough to diſſolve the peace of all the 
families and friends he is acquainted” 
with, in a quarter of an hour, and 2 
the next moment be the beſt· natured 
man in the whole world. If you would 
ſee paſſion in it's purity, without mix- 


ture of reaſon, behold it 2 in 3 


a mad hero, drawn by a mad t. 
Nat. Lee makes his Alexander ſay 


© Awa y, begone, WO eee ee 


„ Or i blow you up like duft! arzunt; 


Madneſs but meanly repreſents my toil, 


Eternal diſcord! - 

Fury! revenge! diſdain and indignation ! 
© Tear my ſwoln breaſt, make way for firs. | 
n ee | ; 


= 


ju 


8 


| 5 N 
8 2 
p : * 
2 


Myͥy brain is burſt, debate and reaſon | 


- + quench'd; 


© The ſtorm is up, and my hot bleeding heart 


Splits with the rack, while paſſions like the 


© wind, 


4 © Riſe up to heav'n, and put outall the ſtars. 0 
Every paſſionate fellow in town talks 


half the day with as little conſiſtency, 
and threatens things as much out of his 


i next Uifagreeable perſon to the 


outrageous gentleman, is one of a much 


lower order of anger, and he is what we 
commonly call à peeviſn fellow. A 
viſh fellow is one who has ſome rea- 


1on:in himſelf for being out of humour, 


or has a natural incapacity for delight, 


and therefore diſturba all who are hap- ' 
pier than himſelf with Piſhes and Pſhaws, 


or other well-bred interjeCtions, at every 


thing that is ſaid. or done in his pre- 


ſence, There. ſhould be phyſic mixed 


in the food of all which theſe fellows 


eat in good company. This degree of 


anger paſſes, forſooth, for a'delicacy of 
ent, that will not admit of being 


eahly pleaſed; but none above the cha- 
raſter of wearing a peeviſn man's livery, 


ought to bear with his ill- manners. All 
things among men of ſenſe and condi- 


tion ſhould paſs the cenſure, and have 
the protection of the eye of reaſon. 
No man ought to be tolerated in an 


habitual humour, whim, or particutari- * 


ty of 'behaviour, by any who do not 
wait upon him for tread. Next to the 
peeviſh fellow is the ſnarler. This gen- 
tleman deals mightily in what we call 
the irony; and as thoſe fort of people 
_ exert themſelves moſt againſt- thoſe be- 
low them, you ſee their humour beſt in 
- their talk to their ſeryants. 
* ſo like you, you are a fine fellow, 
«£ thou art the quickeſt head-piece,* and 
the like. One would think the hec- 
toring, the ſtorming, the ſullen, and all 


the different ſpecies and ſubordinations 
of the angry, ſhould be cured, by know- ' 


ing they live only as pardoned men ; 


and how pitiful is the condition of be- 


ing only ſuffered? But I am interrupted 
by the pleaſanteſt ſcene of anger and the 

diſappointment of it that I have ever 
known, which happened while I was 
yet writing, and I overheard as ! fat in 


8 de back · room at a French bookſeller's: . 


rug SPECTATOR, 


wiſe, flow in underſtandin 


© hall 


9 5 ſperous life, that you will meet a 


© That is 


© yer 
RF Jar pain x therefore let me adviſe you, 
ende patient, the book is loſt, but do 


dot you for that reaſon loſe yourſelf. 


* 


There came into the ſhop a very learned 
man with an ere& ſolemn. air; and, 
though a perſon of great parts other- 
g any thing 
which makes againſt himſelf, The com- 
poture of the faulty man, and the whim- 
ſical n him that was juſtly 
angry, is perfectly new. After turning 
over many volumes, ſaid the ſeller to 
the buyer Sir, you know I have lon 

© aſked you to ſend me back the firſ 
© volume of French ſermons I former! 


ent you.'— Sir," ſaid the chapman, 


© I have often looked for it, but cannot 
« findit; it is certainly loſt, and I know 
not to whom I lent it, it is ſo many 
years ago.“. Then, Sir, here is the 
other volume, I will fend: you home 
© that, and pleaſe to pay for both. 
My friend,” replied he, © canft- thou 
© be fo ſenſeleſs as not to know that one 
volume is as imperfe& in my library 
as in your hop?“ Yes, Sir, but it 
is you have loſt the firſt volume, and 
©'to be ſhort, I will be paid. '— Sir,” 


anſwered the chapman, you are a 


young man, your book is loſt, and 
© learn by this little loſs to bear much 
greater adverſities, which you muſt 
expect to meet with.. Yes, Sir, I 
© will bear when I muſt, but I have not 
© loſt now, for I ſay you have it, and 
ay me. Friend, you a 
8 Ws I tell you the hook Kiel, and 
© I foreſee in the courſe even of a 2 | 


© tions to make you mad, if you cannot 
bear this trifſe.— Sir, there is in 
this caſe no need of bearing, for you 
© have the book. I ſay, Sir, I have 
not the book. But your paſſion will 
not let you hear enough to be informed 

that I have it not. Learn reſignation 
of yourſelf to the diſtyeſſes of this life: 
nay, do not fret and fume, it is my 
duty to tell you that you are of an 
impatient ſpirit, and an impatient ſpi- 
rit is never without woe. — Was 
ever any thing like this?*— Yes, Sir, 
there have been many things like this. 
The loſs is but a trifle, but your tem- 
is wanton, and incapable of the 
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HI NARRATA FERUNT ALIO: MENSURAQUE FICTI:. - 


. CRESCIT 5 ET AUDITIS ALIQUID NOVUS ADJICIT AUCTOR» 


Ovid. MET. I. XII. v. 37. 


o 


"$0ME TELL WHAT THEY HAVE HEARD, OR TALES DEVIEE 3 


' ZACH FICTION 8TILL IMPROV'D WITH ADDED LIES» 


VID deſcribes the palace of Fame 
As ſituated in the very center of 
the univerſe, and perforated with fo 
many windows and avenues as gave 
her the ſight of every thing that was 
done in the heavens, in the earth, and 
in the ſea. The ſtructure of it was 
contrived. in fo admirable a manner, 


that it echoed every word which was 


ſpoken in the whole compaſs of nature; 
ſo that the palace, ſays the poet, 
was always filled with a contuſed 


hubbub of low dying ſounds, the 


voices being almoſt ſpent and. worn 
out before they arrived at this general 
© rendezvous of ſpeeches and whiipers.* 
I conſider courts - with the fame re- 


gard to the governments which they 


ſuperintend, as Ovid's palace of Fame 
with regard to the univerſe, The eyes 
of a watchful miniſter run through the 
whole people. There is ſcarce 4 
mur or complaint that does not reach 
his ears. They have news- gatherers 
and intelligencers diſtributed into their 
ſeveral walks and quarters, wo bring 
in their reſpective quotas, and make 
them acquainted with the diſcourſe and 


converfation of the whole kingdem or beg 
commonwealth where they are employed. 
The wiſeſt of kings, alluding to theſe 
ipviſible and unſuſpected ſpies, who are 


lanted by kings and rulers over their 
fellow citizens, as well as to thoſe vo- 
luntary informers, that are »wzzing 
ahout the ears of a great man, and mak- 
ing their court by ſuch” ſecret methods 
of intelligence, has given us a very pru- 
dent caution—* Curſe not the king, no 
+ © not in thy thought, and curſe not the 


rich in thy bed-chamber : for a bud 
of the air ſhall carry the voice, and 


that which hath wings ſhall tell the 
: matter. 8 8 17 2 I 23 5 1 
As it is abſolutely neceſſary for rulers 


to make uſe of other people s eyes and 


ears, they ſhould take particular care to 
do it in ſuch a manner, that it may not 
bear too hard on the perſon. whole life 


7 


mur- 20 


and converſation are inquired into. 
man who is capable of ſo infamous a 
calling as that of a ſpy, is not very 
much to be relied upon. He can have 
no great ties of honour, or checks of: 
conſcience, to reſtrain him in thoſe co- 
vert evidences, where the perſon accuſed 
has no opportunity of vindicating him 
ſelf. He will be more induſtrious to 
carry that which is grateful than that 
which is true. There will be no occa- 
ſion for him if he does not hear and ſee 
things worth diſcovery; ſo that he na- 


turally inflames every word and eir- 


cumſtance, aggravates what is faulty, 
perverts what is good, and miſrepreſents 
what is indifferent. Nor is it to be 
doubted but that ſuch ignominious 
wretches let their private paſſions into 
theſe their clandeſtine informations, and 


often wreak their particular ſpite and 


malice againſt the perſon hom they 
are r 68 watch. Tei a pleaſant . ; 
enough, which an Italian author de- 
ſcribes between a ſpy and a cardinal 
who employed him. The cardinal is 
repreſented as minuting down every 

thing that is told to 
ins with a low voice! Such an one, 
© the advocate, whif to one of his. 
© friends, within my hearing, that your 
* eminznce was a very great poltraon ; 


and after having A ee his patron time - - 


to take it down, adds, that another called + 
him a mercenary raſcal in a public con- 


verſation. The cardinal replies Very . 
well, and bids him go on. The ſpy 


proceeds, and loads him with reports of 
the ſame nature, till the cardinal riſes - 
in great wrath, calls him an impudent 
ſcoundrel, and kicks him out of the 
It is obſerved. of grrat and heroic 
minds, that they have not only ſhewn-- 
a particular diſregard to thoſe unmerit- 


ed reproaches which have been caſt _ e 


them, hut have been altagether 


from that impertinent curiolity of en- 


quiring after them, or the poor revenge 
N 582 * A 


m. The ſpy: 15 


87⁴ | 
of reſenting them. The hiſtories of 
: Raug of and Cæſar are full of this 
ind of inſtances. Vulgar ſouls are of 
Aa 3 contrary character. Dionyſius, 8 
the tyrant of f* Sicily, had a dun 
Which was a very curious piece of ar- 
chitecture, and of which, as I am in- 


remains in that ifland, It was called 
Dionyfius's car, and built with ſeveral 
little windings and labrynthe in the 
form of a real ear. The ſtructure of it 
e it a kind of a whiſpering place, 
eee. 5 one as gathe! 
ke into'a >x funnel, which was 
3 at : very to of it. The ty- 
= uſed to lodge all his ſtate criminals, 
or thoſe eng he ſupp 1 
ed ther in any evi defigns upon 
25 in this — He had at lde 
ſume time an apartment over it, where 
be uſed to apply 
and by that means overheard every thin 
that was whiſpered in the dungeon. 1 
believe one may venture to aſhrm, that 
a Czar or an Alexander would have 
rather died by the treaſon, than have 
uſed fuch . difingenuous means for _ 
detecting i . 
A man, who in ordinary life is very 


- Inquiſitive ler every thing that is ſpoken 


ll of him, paſſes his time but very indif- 
rently. = is wounded by every ar- 
row _— is mot at him, and puts it in the 
ror very infignificant enemy to 
f 3 Nay, he will fuffer from 
Do has dein ſaid of him, when it is 


forgotten by thoſe who ſaid or heard it. 


For this reaſon I could never bear one 
of thoſe officious fr jends, that would be 
telling every malicious report, every ye 
cenſure that paſſed upon me. The ton 
of man is ſo petulant, and his thou ng 
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{> LEARN To LIVE vr, ON FAIRLY: MAE YouR WET | 


12 Hove already given my reader an 
: account 8 a ſet of meri y e! 

h are paſſing their ſummer t 

in the country, being provided with a 

. great houſe, where ei is not only a 


een Tanger 2 mer LES 


f iS a 5 
* ** * 


and we eng 


rag 
the ſame a 


the voice of 
ed to be en- 


y himſelf to the funnel, 
5 ed her pretences a 
- © rudeneſs: than was natural to him. 
© Yet he was impertinently ſolicitous to 


b 
8 confidents, who had their te 
him from thoſe offices, he was in- 
formed of ſome bitter expreflions fal- 
4 len from her + majeſb 


THE SPEOTATOR, 


great a ſtreſs upon any preſen EM 
Praiſe and obloquy pro- 
> May: e ently out of t lame 
fame perſon, and upon 

A generous enemy 
will ſometimes beſtow commendations, 


as the-deareſt friend cannot ſometimes 
formed, there are ſtill to be ſeen ſome 


refrain from ſpeaking ill. The man 
who is indifferent in either of theſe re. 


. ſpeQts, gives his opinion at random, and 
Praiſes or diſapproves as he finds him- 


ſelf i 1 eme, 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay with of 
a character which is 3 . | 
Earl of Clarendon, in the firſt book of 
his hiſtory, and which gives us the live- 
2 N ofa great man en him 

with an abſurd curioſity. 
He had not that application and 


6 ſubmiſſion, and reverence for the queen, 
as might have been expected from his 


* wiſdom and breeding; and often prof. 
defires with more 


« know what her majeſty faid of him in 
« private, and what wry ane ſhehad 
© towards him. And ſome 


upon. 


he was ſo ex- 
© ceedingly afflicted and tormented with 


© the ſenſeof it, that ſometimes by paſ- 85 


c ſionate complaints and 
© to the king; ſometimes by more du- 
© tiful addr elles and 1 ations with 
© the queen in bewai his misfor- 
© tune; he frequently expoſed himſelf, 

band left his condition worſe than it 
© was: before, and the eclairciſſement 
© commonly ended in the diſcovery of 
the perſons from whom he had received. 
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lar perſon, but ur inßrmary for the i 
re res of ſuch of them as are any way 
indifpoſed or out of humour. Having 

lately received æ letter from the ſceretary 
of this ſociety, hy order of the whole 


, Hop, 


. bor hs MS. me pda 


- their Behaviour during the laſt week, I we diſpatched one of che briſbeſt fellows 
ſhall here niake a preſent of it to the among the brotherhood into the infir- 
public. 7 JJ 4 For having told him at table he 
COR Le in ee, oh 
m geEcTATOY, ©, ſerving that he indulged himſelf in this 
WI. glad te Hud that you approve long fit gf ſtupidity, and conſtruing it 

fte eſtabliſhment which we have as a contempt of the college, ordereif 
here made for the retrieving of good- him to retire to the place prepared for 
marivers and agreeable converſation, and ſuch companions. He was no ſooner | 
ſhall wſc our 5 ſt endeavours ſo to im- got into it, but his wit and mirth re- 
prove ourſelyes in this our ſummer re- turned upon him in ſo violent a man- 

rement, that we may next winter ſerve ver that he ſhook the whole infirmary 

s patterns to the town. But to the end with the noiſe of it, and had fo * 


- 


that this our inſtitution may be no leſs effect upon the reſt of the patients, that 


* 


advantageous to the public than to our- he brought them all out to dinher me ; 


elves; we mall communicate to you one him the next day, 
week of our proceedings, defiring you On Tueſday we were no ſooner fat 
at the ſame time, if you ſee any thing down, but one of the company com- 
faulty in them, to favour us with your ' plained that his head aked; upon which 
admonitions. For you muſt know, Sir, another aiked him in an inſolent man- 
that it has been propoſed amorigſt us to ner, what he did there then: this inſen- 
chooſe you for our viſitor; to which I fibly grew into ſome warm words; fo that 
muſt further add, that one of the col- the preſident, in order to keep the 5 
lege having declared laſt week, he did gave directions to take them both from 
not like the Spectator of the day, and the table, and lodge them in the infir- 
| _ not being able to aſſign any juſt reaſons mary. Not long after, another of the 
for ſuch a diſlike, he was ſent to the in- company telling us, he knew by a pain 
_ firmary, nemiue tontradicente. in his ſhoulder that we ſhould have fome 
On Monday the aſſembly was in very rain, the preſident ordered him to be re- 
good humour, having received ſome re- moved, and placed as a weather - glaſs 
cruits of French claret that morning: in the apartment above - mentioned. 
when unluckily, towards the middle of On Wedneſday a gentleman having 
the dinner, one of the company ſwore received a letter written in a woman s 
at his ſervant in a very rough manner, hand, and changing colour twice or 
for having put too much water in his thrice as he read it, deſired leave to re- 
wine. Upon which the preſident of the tire into the infirmary. The preſident - 
day, who is always the mouth of the conſented, but denied him the uſe of 
company, after having convinced him pen, ink, and paper, till ſuch time as 
of the impertinence of his paſſion, and he had ſlept. upon it. One of the com- 
the inſult he had made upon the com- pany being ſeated at the lower end of 
pany, ordered his man to take him from the table, and difcovering his ſecret diſ- 
this table and convey him to the infir- content by finding fault with every diſh 
mary. There was but one more ſent that was ſerved up, and refuſing to 
away that day; this was a gentleman laugh at any thing that was ſaid, the 
who is reckoned by ſome perſons one - preſident told him, that he found he 
of the greateſt wits, and by others one. was in an uneaſy ſeat, and deſired him 
of the greateſt boobies, about town. This to accommodate himſelt better in the in- 
you, will fay is a ſtrange character; but firmary. After dinner a very honeſt fel- 
what makes it ftranger yet, is a very low chanced to let a pun fall from him; 
true one; for he is perpetually the reverſe his neighbour cried out To the in- 
of himſelf, being always merry or dull - © firmary;* at the fame time pretending. | 
to exceſs. We brought him hither to to be ſick at it, as having the ſame na- 
divert us, which he did very well upon tural antipathy to a pun, which ſome 
W e having la viſhed away as much have to a cat. Os produced a long 
wit and laughter upon the hackney- debate. Upon the whole, the punſter 
coachman as might have ſerved him was acquitted, and his neighbour ſent 


— 


during his whole ſtay here, had it been 1 . . 
duly managed. He bad been lumpiſh On Thurſday there was but one de- 

Tor two or three days, but was ſo far linquent. This was a gentleman of 

Loyniyed at, in hopes of recovery, that ſtrong voice, but weak er Fee 
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| hearers, concluded wit] 
upon the table. The preſident imme- 
_ dately ordered him to be carried off, 


| 
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liverance out of all ſuch dangers and 
* difficulties as may befal us. | 


3 
5 


876 


Heat replied to every anfwer of his an- 


tagoniſt with a louder note than ordi- 


nary, and only raiſed his voice when he 
ſhould have enforced his argument. 


Finding himſelf at length driven to an 
__ abſurdity, he ſtill re: 
elamorous and confuſed manner, and 


oned in a more 


to make the greater impreſſion upon his 
a loud thump 


and dieted with water-gruel, till ſuch 


time as he ſhould be ſufficiently weak - 


ened for converſation. 


petitions were read of the perſons in cuſ- 
tody, deſiring to be releaſed from their 


\ 
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1 THE SPECTATOR. 

He had unluekily engaged himſelf in a 
+ _ diſpute with a man of excellent ſenſe, 
but of a modeſbelocytion. The man of 


$7 


©, * 
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confinewent, and vouching for one. 
another's good behaviour for the fu. 
ture. | 27 


On Saturday we received many ex. 
cuſes from perſons who had found them 


ſelves. in an unſociable temper, and had 
voluntarily ſhut. themſelves : up. The 
infirmary was indeed never ſo full gs on 
this day, which I was at ſome loſs to 
account for, till upon my going abroad 
I obſerved that it was an eaſterly wind. 

The retirement of moſt. of mpuiends 
has given me opportunity and leifure of 
writing you this letter, which I muſt not 
conclude without aſſuring you, that all 
the members of our college, as well. 


_. *- thoſe who are under confinement, as 
On Friday there paſſed very little 
remarkable, ſaving only, that ſeveral. 


thoſe who are at liberty, are your very 


63 


humble ſervants, though none more 


- 


— 


— 
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. SHOULD THE WHOLE FRAME OF NATURE ROUND HIM BREAK" = 


IN RUIN AND CONFUSION HURL'D,, 


* 


HE, UNCONCERN'D, WOULD BEAR THE MIGHTY CRACE, 


AND STAND SECURE AMIDST A FALLING WORLD. 
A ; 3 - 8 4 © * 5 8 \ 


very helpiels and a very wretch- 
ed being. He is ſubje& every moment 
to the greateſt calamities and misfor- 


tunes. He is beſet with davgers on all 


fid:s, and may become unhappy by 


numberleſs caſualties, which he coold” 
not foreſee, nor haye prevented had he 
foreſeen them. HE 


It is our comfort, while we are ob- 


noxious to ſo many accidents, that we 


are under the care of one who directs 
contingencies, and has in his hands the 
management of every thing that is capa- 


ble of annoying or offending us; ho 


knows the aſſiſtance we ſtand in need ot, 


and is always ready to beſtow it on thoſe 
| whoaſk it of him. 1 | 


The natural homage which fuch a 
creature bears to {6 infinitely wiſe and 
good a Being, is a firm reliance on him 
tor the bleſſings and conveniencies of 


lite, and an habitual truſt in him for de- 


8 4 8 
; "a, 


; wy 


him, who js thus able to relieve and fuc- 


' Anon. - - 


' 


Tue man who always lives. in this 


diſpoſition of mind, has not the ſame, 
dark and melancholy views. of human 


nature, as he who conſiders himſelf ab- 


ſtractedly from this relation to the Su- 
reme 3 At the ſame time that 
reflects upon his on weakneſs and 
imperfection, he comforts himſelf with - 


the contemplation of thoſe divine attri- 


butes, which are employed for his ſafety 
and his welfare. He finds his want of 
foreſight made up by the omniſcience of 


him who. is his ſupport. He is not ſen- 


ſible of his own want of ftrengrh, when 
he knows that his helper is Almighty. 
In ſhort, the perſon. who has a firm 
truſt on tie Supreme Being, is powerful 


in his power, wite by his wiſdom, hap- 


py by his happineſs. He reaps the be- 


"nefit of every divine attribute, and loſes 


3 


iafinite perfection. 


his own inſufficiency in the fulneſs of 


To make, our lives more eaſy to us, 
we are commanded to put our truſt ing 


n 


E 
cour us; the divine goodneſs having 


made ſuch a reliance a duty, notwith- 


had it forbidden us. 

Among ſeveral motives, which might 
be made uſe of to recommend this duty 
to us, I ſhall only take notice of thoſe 
that follow, , | 


The firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are 
promiſed he will not fail thoſe who put 


> the ſuperna- 


their truſt in him. 
But without conhder 

"tural bleſſing; which accompanies this 
duty, we may obſerve that it has a na- 
tural tendency to it's own reward, or in 


- 
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ogether new, what can 
ſupport her under ſuch tremblings of 


nions that are alt 


ſtanding we ſhould have been miſerable thought, ſach fear, ſuch anxiety, ſuch 
|  -.._ © _- Apprehenſions, but the caſting of all her 


cares upon him who firſt gave her being, 
| who, has conducted her through one 
ſtage of it, and will he always with her 


through eternity ? 


K . 


David has very beautifully re 
ed this ſteady reliance on God Alm 


kind of paſtoral hymn, and filled with 


. thoſe alluſions which are uſual invthat © 


other words, that this firm truſt and. exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my reader v 


confidence/in the great Diſpoſer of all 
things contributes very much to the get- 
ting clear OW affliction, or to the 
bearing it manfully. 
lieves he has his ſuccour at hand, and 
that he acts in the ſight of his friend, 
often exerts himſelf beyond his abilities, 
and does wonders that are not to be 
matched by one who is not animated 
with ſuch a confidence of ſucceſs. I 
could produce inſtances, from hiſtory, 
of generals, who, out of a belief that 
they were under the protection of ſome 
inviſible aſſiſtant, did not only encou- 
rage their ſoldiers to do their utmoſt, but 
have acted themſelves beyond what they 


_ would have done, had they not been in- 


ſpired by ſuch a belief. I might in the 

ſame manner ſhew how ſuch a truſt in 

the affiftance of an Almighty Being, 

naturally produces patience, hope, chear- 

fulneſs, and all other diſpoſitions of 

mind that alleviate thoſe calamities 
- which we are not able to remove. 
The practice of this virtue adminiſters 


A perſon who be- THE Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care: 


kind of writing. As the poetry is very 
2 


the following tranſlation of it. 


— _ 
oy 
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_ His preſence ſhall my wants ſupply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye; 
 My-noon-day walks he ſhall attend, 
And all my mid-night hours defend. 

- When in the ſultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thirſty mountain pant; 


- To fertile vales and dewy meads 


My weary wand' ring ſteps he leads; 
Where peaceful rivers, ſoft and flow, 
Amid the verdant landſkip flow. _ 


5 Coro SEE, KS. 
Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overſpread, . 

My ftedfaft heart ſhall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me ſtill; 
Thy friendly crook: ſhall give me aid, 


And guide me thro“ the dreadful ſhades, + 


1 
{ 


I's: 


great comfort to the mind of man in yg 1 A e and raged ways 5. 


times of poverty and affliction, but moſt 
of all in the hour of death. - When the 
ſoul is hovering in the laſt moments of 
it's ſeparation, when it is juſt entering 


on another ſtate of exiſtence, to converſe . And ftreams ſhall murmur all around. 


with ſcenes, and objects, and compa- 


\ 


Through devious wilds I lonely ftray, _ 
Thy bounty ſhall my pains beguile; 2 
The barren wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, © —_ 

With ſudden greens and herbage crown's, _ 


\ 
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to guide and comfort her in her progreſs 


reſent- 
3 
in his twenty- third pſalm, which OT ; 
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plained myſelf to the world, when I 

. . Bivitedall men to be aſũſtant to me in 
this my work or ſpeculation; for, I have 
not yet acquainted my readers, that be- 


from time to time received from my cor- 
reſpondents, I have by me ſeveral eu- 
rious and ex traomdinary papers ent with 

a deſign (as no one will doubt: when 
they are publaked) that they may be 
printed inte, and without any altera 
tion, by way of 


firſt projector of the paper, thought I. 
had a right to make them my own, by 
dreſſing the in my own Ryle, by ſeav- 
ing out whit would not appear like 
mine, anck by adding whatever might 
be proper to adapt them to the character 

and genius: of my paper, with which it 
was almoſt impoilible they could exactly 
correſpond, is being certain that hardly” 
two men think alilee, and therefore ſo 
many men, ſo many Spectators. Be- 
ces, I muſt ava my wenkneſs for glory 


+4 


is ſucag chat if I centuſtect that only, F 


_ might be ſe far frayed by it, as almoſt 
' _ ator belides "myſelf; nor can, I deny, 


pers, E feſt fomie ſerret inclinations of 
_ _ al-will towards. the perſous who wrote 


upon the firlk reading, them; but upon 
x late review, more for the ſake of en- 
tertainment than uſe, regarding them 
with another eye than I had done at 
firſt, (for by converting them as well 
2 I could to my own ule, I thought I 


- fending me again as Spectators) I found 
mylelt moved by a paſſion very different 
from that of envy ; ſenſibly tquched 
of all paſſions, when J reflected what a 


papers mult needs have been to the 


g 


8 ON 'SCKIBTNUS INDOCTI bo fe rn . . | 


D ruosr WRO CANNOT WRITE; AND THOSE WRo-CAN, 


15 not ktiow whether L enough ex- 


Ades the letters and valuable hints I have 


ator. F mult ac- 
knowledge allo, that I myſelf being the, 


to with that no one could write a Spec- 


but * the firſt perufaf of thoſe pa- 


had utterly diſabled them from ever of- 


with pity, the ſofteſt aud moſt generous 
Cruel difappointment the neglect of thoſe 


Writers who impatiently longed to ſee 
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rn, AND SCRAWL, AND SCRIBBLES TOA HAN. 


them appear in print, and who, no 
doubt, triumphed 8 in the 
hopes of having a ſhare with me in the 
applauſe of the public; a pleaſure fo 
great, that none but thoſe who have ex- 
perienced it, enn have a ſerſe of it. In 
this manner of viewing thoſe papers, I 
really found T had not done them juſ- 
tices there being ſomething ſo extremelß 
ee and peculiarly good in ſome of 
hem, that I will appeal to the world 
whether it was poſſible to alter a word 
in them without doing them a manifeſt 
hurt and violenee; and whether they 
can ever appear rightly, and as they 
ought; but in their en native dreſs and 
colours. And therefore e ſhould 
not omy wrong them, but ive the 
world T6 | My, one” e ert ſatis faction, 
ſhould T any longer delay the making 
tape . 
After I have publiſhed a few of these 
SpeRators, I doubt not hut I ſhali find 
the ſueceſs of them to equal, if not ſur · 
pals, that of the beſt of my on. An 
aut hor ſhould take all methods to hum- 
ble himſelf in thr opinion he has of his 


-- own performances When theſe papers 


appenr to the world; I doubt not but 
they will be followed by many others; 
and I ſhall not repine, though IT myſelf 
ſhall have. left me but very fee days ta 


[Aras FETs ote appear in public: but preferring the 
then eee 


nerab weal and advantage to any con- 
e myſelf, I am reſolved for 
the future to publiſh any Spectator that 
deſerves it, intire, and without any al- 
teration: aſſuring the world, if there 
can be need of it, that it is none of 
mine; and if the authors think fit to 
ſubſcribe their names, I will add them. 

IT think the beſt way of promoting 
this generous and uſeful deſign, will be 
by giving out ſubjects or themes of all 
kinds whatſoever, on which (with a 
preamble of the extraordinary benefit 
and advantage that may accrue thereby 
to the public) I will invite all manner 
of perlons, whether ſcholars, citizens, 
MOD 07 Po ne reeuürtiers, 
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Toörtiers, Fentlemen of the town or 
tountfy,. and all beaux, rakes, ſmarts, 

| prides, coquettes, houſewives, and a 
ſorts of wits, whether male or female, 
and however diſtinguiſhed, whether they 
be true wits, whole, or half wits, or 
whether arch, dry, natural, acquired, 
genuine, or depraved wits; and perſons 
of all ſofts of tempers and complexions, 
whether the ſevere, the delightful, the 
impertinent, the agreeable, the thought: 
ful, the buſy, or careleſs, the ſerene or 
Cloudy, jovial or (melancholy, unto- 
_ wardly or eaſy, the cold, temperate, or 


ſanguine; and of what manners or diſ- 


poſitions. ſoever, whether the ambitious 
or humble-minded, the proud or piti- 
ku, ingenious or baſe· minded, good 
or ill. natured, public- ſpirited or ſelfiſh ; 
and under what fortune or circumſtance 
ſoever, whether the. contented or miſe- 
rable, happy or unfortunate, high or 
low, rich or poor, whether To. through 
want of money, or deſire of more, 
healthy or ſickly, married or ſingle; 


nay, whether tall or ſhort, fat or lean; 


and of what trade, occupation, profeſſion, 
ſtation, country, faction, party, per- 
ſuaſion, quality, age or condition ſo- 
ever, who have ever made thinking a 
part of their buſineſs or diverſion, and 
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have any thing worthy to- impart on 
theſe ſubjects to the world according to 


their ſeveral and reſpective talents or 


e and as the ſubje& given out 
its their tempers, humours, or circum- 


| ſtances, or may be made profitable to 
the public by their particular knowledge 


or experience in the matter propoſed, to 
do their utmoſt on them by ſuch a time, 


to the end they may receive the inex- 


preſſible and irreſiſtible pleaſure of ſees 


ing their eſſays allowed of and reliſned 


by the reſt of mankind. > 
I will not prepoſleſs the reader with 
too great expectation of the extraordi- 
nary-advantages which muſt redound to 
the public by theſe eſſays, when the dif 


ferent thoughts and obſervations of all 


ſorts of perſons aceording to their qua- 
lity, age, ſex, education, 
humours, manners, and conditions, &e. ' 


ſhall be ſet out by themſelves in the 


cleareſt and moſt genuine light, and as 
they themſelyes would wiſh to have them 


appear to the world. = 
he Theſis propoſed for the preſent 
exerciſe of the adventurers to.write Spec - 


tators, is MONEY, on which ſubje& . 


all perſons are deſired to ſend in their 
thoughts within ten days after the 7 
hereof. „ 2 5 8. ; BD 
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* $MATCH'D FROM OUR 8IGH Ty WE EAGERLY!'PURSUE, _ . 
AND FONDLY WOULD RECAL HER TO OUR VIEW> 


 EAMILLA TO THE SPECTATOR. 
3 VENICE, JYLY IO, N. 8. 
155 Mx. SPECTATOR, : ; e 
1 Take it extremely ill, that you do 
not reckon conſpicuous perſons o 
Four nation are within your cognizance, 
Though out of the dominions of Great 
Britain. I little thought in the green 
ears of my life, that I ſhould ever call 
it an happineſs to be out of dear Eng- 
land]; but as I grew to woman, I found 
myſelf lefs acceptable in proportion to 
the. increaſe of my merit. Their ears 
imm Italy are fo differently formed from 


performance of my 
touched with the effect my voice has 


particularities in this 


dwell upon a note, I behold all the men 


accom 2 me with heads inclining, 
0 


and falling of their perſons on one fide, 
as dying away with me. Phe women 
too do juſtice to my merit, and no ill- 


natured worthleſs creature cries— The 


© vain thing, when I am wrapt up in the 
art, and ſenſibly 


upon all who hear me. I live here diſ- 
tinguiſzed as one whom nature has been 


liberal to in a graceful perſon, an ex- 


alted mien, and heavenly voice. Theſe 


range country, 
are arguments for 


reſj 
the make of yours in England, that I to her who is poſſeſſed of them, The 


never come upon the ſtage, but a gene- 


ral fatisfaction appears in every coun 
*6nance of the whole people. When I 


* 


F 


Italians ſee a thouſand beauties 1 am 


ſenſible T have no pretencs to, and abun- 


dantly make up to me the injuſtice I re- 


"Wy | ceived 


** 
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& and generoſity 
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cFeived in my own country, of diſallow- 
ing 8 I xeally had. The hu- 
mour of hiſſing, which you 3 

u, I do not know any thing of; an 
. applauſes are uttered in ſiglis, and 
bearing a part at the cadences of voice 

with the perſons who are . 
T am often put in mind of thoſe com- 
plaiſant Tines of my own countryman, 
when he is calling all his facultics toge- 
ther to hear Arabelaa 


Let all be huſh's, each ſofteſt motion ceaſe, 


Be ev'ry loud tumultuous thought at peace; 
And ev'ry ruder gaſp of breath | 
Be calm, as in the arms of death: 


And thou moſt fickle, moſt uneaſy part, 


Thou reftleſs wanderer, my heart, 
Be ſtill; gently, ah, gently leave, 
Thou buſy, idle thing, to heave. 
Stir not a pulſe; and let my blood, 
That turbulent, unruly flood, |; 
Be ſoftly ftaid; 8 2 
Let me be all but my attention dead. | 


The whole city of Venice is as ſtill when 
I am finging as this polite hearer was to 
Mrs. Hunt. But when they break that 
filence, did you know the pleaſure I am 


nin, when eyery man utters his applaufes, 
by calling me aloud the © Dear Crea- 


ture, the Angel, the Venus; what 
7 attitude ſhe moves with! Huſn, ſhe 


© ſings again!! We have no boiſterous- 


wits who dare diſturb an audience, and 
break the public peace merely to ſhew 
they dare. Mr. Spectator, I write this 


to you thus in haſte, to tell you I am ſo 


very much at caſe here, that I know no- 


khin 
but leave you in England to hiſs all 


merit of your own growth off the ſtage. - 


T know, Sir, you were always my ad- 
mirer, and therefore Lam yours, 
1 3% © IOaAMILES» 


„ P. 8. Tam ten times better dreſfed 
than ever T was in England. _ 


Mx. SPECTATOR, | 


THE project in yours of the 2 rth in- 


ſtant, of furthering the correſpond- 
ence'and knowledge of that conſiderable 
part of mankind, the trading world, 
cannot but be highly commendable. 
Good lectures to young traders thay 
Have very good effects on their conduct: 
but beware you 1 no falſe no- 
tions of trade; 
ſpondents impoſe on the world, by put- 
ding 


6 
* 


)ͤĩ Os 
and glazing them over with im prop 
terms. I would have no e — 
fit ſer for copies to others, but ſath' as 
are laudable in themſelves. Let not 
noiſe be called induitry, nor impudence 


courage 


but Joy ; and I will not return, 


t none of your corre- 


forth baſe methods in a good light, 


% 


poſed on the wor 


for food 'manage- 
ment, nor poverty be called folly; . 


pute not always bankruptcy to extrava- 
gance, nor an eſtate to foreſight: nig- 
gardlineſs is not good hu 
generoſity profuſion. 


ll. meaning and ju- 


Honeſtus is a we 
dicious trader, hath ſubſtantial goods, 
and trades with his own ſtock, huſbands 
his money to the beſt advantage, with. 
out taking all advantages of the neceſſi- 


ties of hic workmen, or grinding the 


face of the poor. Fortunatus is ſtocked 
with ignorance, and conſequently with 


 ftlf-opinion; the quality of his goods 


carinot but be ſuitable to that of his Juclg- 


ment. Honeſtus pleaſes diſcerning peo- | 


ple, and keeps: their cuſtom by 
uſage; makes modeſt" profit by modeſt 


means, to the decent ſupport of his fa- 
\mily : whilſt Fortunatus bluſtering al- 


ways, puſhes on, promiſing much, and 


performing little; with obſequiouſneſs 


offenſive to people of ſenſe, ſtrikes at 
all, catches much the greater part; raiſes 


a conſiderable fortune by impoſition on 


others, to the diſcouragement and ruin 
of thoſe who trade in the ſame way. 
1 give here but looſe. hints, and beg 


you to be very circumſpect in the pro- 
vince you have now undertaken : if you 


perform it ſucceſsfully, it will be a very 
great good; for nothing is more want - 


e rer 


. Werd de. fortune be im- 


ing, than that mechanic induſtry were 


ſet forth with the freedom and greatneſs 


of mind which ought always to accom- 


pany a man of a hberal education. 
Daoour humble ſervant, 


R. V. 


"FROM MY SHOP UNDER Tur 
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MR. SPEETATORs | 
TJOtwithſtanding therepeated cenſures 
that your 
ſſed upon people more remarkable tor 
impudence than wit, there are yet ſome 


qualification to recommend them. An- 


other timely animadverſion is-abſolutely 
neceliary; be pleaſe 
Li IG, 4 EF * ; » : 


theretore once for 


» —— —œ 


- 
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ctatoriab wiſdom hae 


remaining, who pals with the giddy part | 
"of mankind for ſufficient ſharers of the 
latter, who have nothing but the former 


uk sprECTATOR, 
what is in their deſign to diſoblige.. 1 


all to let theſe gentlemen know, that. 


there is neither mirth nor good-humour 
in hooting a young fellow out of coun- 


tenance; nor. that it will ever conſtitute 


a wit, to conclude a tart. piece of but- 
foonry with a What makes you bluſh?” 
Pray pleaſe to inform them again, that 


to ſpeak what they know is ſhocking, 


proceeds from ill nature and a ſerility 
af brain; eſpecially when the ſubject 
will not admit of raillery, and their diſ- 


<ourie has no pretenſion to ſatire but 


3 
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, 


ſhould be very glad too if you would 


take notice, that a daily repetition f 


the ſame averbearing. inſolence is yet 


more inſupportable, and a confirmation 


of- very extraordinary dulneſs. The 
ſudden publication of this may have an 
effect upon a notorious offender af this 
kind, hoſe reformation would redound 
very much to the ſatis faction and quiet 
of your moſt humble ſervant, 5 


6 <> 
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T gives me much deſpair in the de- 
1 ſign of reforming the world by my 
ſpeculations, when I find there always 
' ariſe, from one generation to another, 
ſucceſſive cheats and bubbles, as natu- 
rally as beafts of prey, and thoſe which 
are to be their food. There is hardly 
a man in the world, one would think, 
ſo ignorant, as not to know that the 
ordinary quack - doctors, who publiſh 
their abilities in little brown billets, diſ- 


If a man could be ſo indolent as to 
look upon this havock of the human 


— 


tributed to all who paſs by, are to a 


man im 


ors and murderers ;. yet ſuch 


is the credulity of the vulgar, and the 


impudence of theſe profeſſors, that the 


affair ſtill goes on, and new promiſes of 


vat was never done before, are made 
on diy. What aggravates the jeſt 
is, that even this promiſe has been made 
as long'as the memory of man can trace 


it, and yet nothing performed, and yet - 


ſtill prevails. As I was paſſing along 
_ to-day, à paper given into my hand by 
a fellow without a noſe, tells us as fol- 


lows, what good news is come to town; 


to wit, that there is now a certain cure 
for the French diſeaſe, by a gentleman 


juſt come from his travels. 


25 Id Ruſſe Court, over againſt the 


* Cannon-Ball, at the Surgeons-Arms, 
in Drury Lane, is lately come from 
© his travels a ſurgeon, who hath prac- 
tiſed furgery and pbyſie both, by ſea 
and land thele twenty-four years. He, 
© by the bleſſing, ures the yellow- 
* jaundice, green-ſickheſs, ſcurvy, drop- 
© ly, ſurfeits, long ſea-voyages, ram- 
© paigns, and women 8 'milcarriages, 


F "Js. 
\ 


2 


nk MOUNTAIN LABOURS,. AND IS BROUGHT TO-BEDs | 


F. B. 


« lying-in, &c. as ſome people that y 


© has been lame theſe thirty- years can 
« teſtify ; in ſhort, he cureth all diſeaſes 


incident to men, women, of children. 


ſpecies which is made by vice and i 
rance, it would be a good ridiculous 


work to comment upon the declaration 


of this accompliſhed traveller. There 


is ſomething unaccountably taking - 


among the wulgar in thoſe who come 
from a great way off. Ignorant people 


of quality, as many there are of ſuch, 


dote exceſſively this way; many in- 
ſtances of which every man will ſuggeſt 
to himſelf, without my enumeration of 
them. The ignorants of lower order, 
who cannot, like the upper ones, be 
profuſe of their money to thoſe recom- 


mended by coming from a diſtance, are 
no leſs complaifant than the athers, for 
ey venture their lives for the ſame ad- 
miration. | e 


© The doctor is lately come from his 


e travels, and has practiſed both by ſea 
and land, and therefore cures the green- 
© ſickneſs, long ſea-voyages, campaigns, 


and lying in. Both by fea and land! 


.—I will not anſwer for the diſtempers 
called * ſea-voyages and campaigns z" 


but T dare ſay, thoſe of *.green-ficknefs 


and lying-in* might be as well taken . 
care of if the doclor ſtaĩd aſhore. But 
the art of managing mankind, is only 
to make them ſtare a little to keep up * 
their aftonifhment, to let nothing Be 
familiar co them, hut ever to have ſome- 
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ching in their ſleeve, in which they muſt 


think you are deeper than they are. 


There is an ingenious fellow, a barber, 


of my. acquaintance,. who, beſides his 


broken fiddle and a dried ſea- monſter, 
has a twine-cord, ſtrained with two 
nails, at each end, over his window, 
and the words, rainy, dry, wet, and 
forth, written to denote the weather, 
according to the riſing or falling of the 
cord. We very great icholars are not apt 
to wonder at this: but I obſerved a very 
\ Honeſt fellow, a chance cuſtomer, who ſat 
In the chair before me to be ſhaved, fix 


his eye 1 this mĩiraculous performance 


during the operation upon his chin and 
face, When thoſe and his head alſo were 
cleared of all incumbrances and excreſ- 
cences, he looked at the fiſh, then at the 
fiddle, {till grubling in his pockets, and 
. caſting his eye again at the twine, and 


the words writ on each fide ; then al- 


tered his mind as to farthings, and gave 
my friend a flyer ſix-pence. The bu- 
fineſs, as I ſaid, is to keep up the amaze- 


ment; and if my friend had had only 


the ſkeleton and kit, he mult have been 
contented with a leſs payment. But 
the doctor we were talking of, adds to 


his long voyages, the teſtimony of ſonie 


people © «that has been thirty years 

Bee” When I received my Romy a 
ſagacious fellow took one at the ſame 
time, and read until he came to the 
- thirty years confinement of his friends, 
and went off yery well convinced of the 
doctor's ſufficiency. You have many 
of theſe prodigious perſons, who have 
had ſome extraordinary accident at their 


birth, or a great diſaſter in ſome part af 


their lives, Any thing, however fo- 
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reign from the buſineſs the people want 
of you, will convince them of your 
ability in that you profeſs. There is a 
doctor in Mouſe Alley, near Wapping, 
who ſets up for curing cataracts upon 
the credit of having, as his, bill ſets 
forth, loſt an eye in the emperor's ſer- 
vice. His patients come in upon this, 
and he ſhews his muſter-rolt, which con. 
firms that, he was in his Imperial ma. 


. jeſty's troops; and he puts out their 


eyes with great ſucceſs. © Who would 
believe that a man ſhould be a doctor 
for the cure of burſten children, by de- 
claring that his father and grandfather 
were born burſten? But Charles In- 
oitſon, next door to the Harp in Bar- 
ican, has made a pretty penny by that 
aſſeveration. The generality go upon 
their firſt conception, and think no tur- 
ther; all the reſt is granted. They take 
it, that there is ſomething uncommon 


in you, and give you credit for the reſt; 
You may be ſure it is upon that I go, 


when ſometimes, let it be to the purpoſe 

not, I keep a Latin ſentence in my 
front; and I was not a little pleaſed 
when I obſerved one of my readers ſay, 
cafting his eye on my twentieth paper— 
© More Latin ſtill? What a prodigious 


'© ſcholar is this man! But as I have 


1 


here taken much liberty with this learn - 
ed doctor, I muſt make up all T have 


ſaid by repeating what he ſeems to be 


in earneſt in, and honeſtly promiſe to 
thoſe who will not receive him as a great 
man; to wit That from eight to 
© twelve, and from two till ſix, he at- 
© tends for the good of the public to 
© bleed for three-pence,”  » 1 
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years laſt. paſt.. | A facetious friend of 
mine who loves a pun, calls this preſent 


wortality among authors The fall of 


© the leaf. 24 OE 
I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, 
there was publiſhed a ſheet of very good 
ings, inſcribed--* The laſt words of 
FM Baxter. The title ſold fo great 
à number of theſe papers, that about a 
week after there came out i ſecond ſheet, 


| inſcribed—-* More laſt words of Mr. 


Baxter In the ſame manner I have 
_ reaſon to think, that ſeveral ingenious 
writers, who have taken their leave of 
the public, in farewel papers, will not 
ive over ſo, but ititend to appear again, 
though perhaps under another form, 
and with a different title. . Be that as it 
will, it is my buſineſs, in this place, to 
give an account of my own intentions, 


and to acquaint my reader with the mo- 
tives by which I act, in this great criſis | 


of the republic of letters, 
lIhhave been long debating in my own 
heart, whether I ſhould throw up my 


pen, as an author that is caſhiered by 
The act of parliament, which is to ope- 
rate within theſe four and twenty hours, 
or whether I ſhould till perſiſt in laying 


my ſpeculations, from day to day, be- 
fo The lin; The argument which 


prevails with me moſt on the firſt ſide 


of the queſtion is, that I am informed 


by my bookſeller he muſt raiſe the price 


of every ſingle paper to two-pence; or 

that n to WA, duty 
of it. Now as I am very deſirous my 
readers ſhould have their learning as 
cheap as poſſible, it is with great diffi- 
culty that I comply with him in this 
nF ( ST; 
However, upon laying my reaſons to- 
gether in the balance, I find that thoſe 
who plead for the continuance of this 


Work, have much the greater weight. 


For, in the firſt place, in recompence 
for the expence to which this will put 
my readers, it is to be hoped they may 
receive from every paper ſo much in- 
ſtruction as will be a very goo 


ery good equi- 


 valent. And in order to this, I would 
not adviſe any one to take it in, who, 
| after the peruſal of it, does not find 
himſelf two - pence the wiſer or the bet - 


ter man for it; or who, upon examina- 
tion, does not believe that he has had 
N pro: of mirth or inſtruc- 
tion far his money. . 
But I muſt confeſs there is another 


1 * s f »7_ _— 5 
mater which prevails. with me more. 


will be applyin 
finding out 7 


ing magn 


have ſhewn themſelves. the enemies 


this paper, T hoyld be very vograteful 


POE ELM 


= 
than the former, T. conſider that the 
tax on paper was given for the ſupport. 
of the N and as I have ene- 
mies, who are apt to pervert every thing 

I de or fay, I fear they would aſcribę 
the laying down my paper, on ſuch an 
occaſion, to a ſpirit of .malecontented- 
neſs, which I am. reſolved none ſhall. 
ever juſtly upbraid - me with. No, I 
Thall'glory in contributing my utmoſt 
to the public weal ; and if m country 
receives five or fix pounds a day by my 
labours, I ſhall be very well pleaſed to 
find myſelf. ſo uſeful a member. It is 
a received maxim, that no honeſt man 
ſhould enrich himſelf by methods thai 

are prejudicial to the community i 


which he lives; and by the fame rule I 


think we may pronounce the perſon to 


* deſerve very well of his countrymen, 


whole labours bring more into the pub- 
lie coffers, than into his own pocket. 
Since I have mentioned the word ene- 
mies, I muſt explain myſelf ſo far as to 
acquaint my reader, that I mean only 
the inſignificant party zealots on both 
ſides : men of ſuch poor narrow ſouls, 
that they are not capable of thinking on 
any thing but with an eye to Whig or 
Tory. During the courſe of this paper, 
IT have been accuftd by theſe deſpicable 
wretches, of trimming, time-ſerving, 
1 reflection, ſecret ſatire, and the 
ike. Now though in theſe my compo- 
ſitions, it is viſible to any reader of 
common ſenſe, that I conſider nothing 
but my ſubject, which is always of an 
indifferent nature; hoy is it poſſible for 
me to write'ſo clear of party» as not ta 
lie open to the cenſures of thoſe who. 
every ſentence, and 
| ons and things in it 
which it has no regard to 
Several paltry ſcribblers and declaim+ 
ers have done me the honour to be dull 
upon me in refle&ions of this nature; 


but notwithſtanding -my name has been 
ſometimes traduced by this contemptible 


tribe of men, I have hitherto avoided 
all animadverſions upon them. The 
truth of it is, T am afraid of making 
them appear conſiderable by taking no- 
tice of them, for they are like thoie im 
per 7 6 inſets which are diſcovered 

] 87 microſcope, and cannot be made 
the ſubjeft of obſervation, without be- 
TVT 
Having mentioned thoſe ben who 


: 


* 


864 


to che public, dd I not at the ſame time 
reſtity my gratitude tothoſe who are it's 


friends, in which number I may reckon 


many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons 
ot "all conditions, parties, and profeſ- 
fions, in the iſle of Great Britain. I 


am not ſo vain as to think this appro- 
bation is ſo much due to the pertorm- 
ance as to the deſign, There is, and 


ever will be, juſtice enough in the world, 
to afford patronage and protection for 


thoſe who endeavour to advance truth” 
and virtue, without regard to the paſ- 
fions and prejudices of any particular 
cauſe or faction. If I have any other 


merit in me, it is that I have new- pointed 


LY 
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„ apnern att 2 hive: 1 
all the batteries of ridicule. They have 


| been generally planted againſt perſons 


who have appeared ſerious rather than 
abſurd ; or at beſt, have aimed rather at 
what is unfaſhionable. than what is vi- 

cious. For my own part, I have endea- 
voured to make nothing ridiculous that 
is not in {ore meaſure criminal. I have 
ſet up the immoral man as the object of 
deriſion : in ſhort, if I have not formed 
a new weapon againſt vice and irreli- 


: gion 5 1 have at leaſt ſhewn how that 


weapon may be put to a right uſe which 
has „ often fought the battles of im- 
piety nd profaneneſs. 9 
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IINCE two or three writers of co- 
medy, who are now living, have 
taken their farewel. of rhe Rage, thoſe 
who ſucceed them finding themſelves in- 
capable of fing up to their wit, hu- 
mour, and good ſenſe, have only imi. 
tated them in ſome of thoſe Jooſe un- 
guarded ſtrokes, in which they com- 

_ plied with the corrupt taſte of the more 
vicious part of their audience. When 
ſons of 'a low genius attempt this 
Lind of writing, they know no difference 
betwe&n being merry and being lewd. 
It is with an eye to ſome of chess dege - 


nerate compoſitions that I have written 


the following diſccurſdm. 
Were our Engliſh ſtage but half ſo 


might not only paſs away ſeveral of our 
vacant honrs in the higheſt entertain- 
ment, but ſhould always rife from them 
wiſer and better than we ſat down to 
Pons RS EE. 
It is one of the moſt unaccountable 


things in our age, that the lewdneſs of 


our theatre ſhould be ſo much com - 
plained of, ſo well expoſed, and fo little 
redrefſed. It is to be hoped, that ſome 
time or other we may be at leiſure to 
reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of the theatre, 
and make it contribute it's aſſiſtance to 
the advancement of morality, and to the 
reformation of the age. As matters 
ſtand at preſent, multitudes are ſhut out 
from this noble diverſion, by reaſon of 


virtuous as that of the Greeks or Ro- + thoſe abuſes and corruptions that ac- 


mans, we ſhould quickly ſee the in- 


Auence of it in the behaviour of all the 


3 part of mankind. It would not 


e faſhionable to ridicule religion, or 
It's profeſſors; the man of pleaſure 
would not be the compleat gentleman ; 
vanity would be out of countenance; and 


company it. A father is often afraid. 
that his daughter ſhould be ruined by 
thoſe entertamments, which were in- 
vented for the accompliſhment and re- 
lining of human nature. The Athenian 

and Roman plays were written with 
fach a regard to morality, that Socrates 


every quality which is ornamental to. uſed to frequent the one, and Cicero the 


human nature, would meet with that 
eſteem · which is due to it. 3 

If the Engliſh ſtage were under the 
lame regulations the Athenian was for- 


merly, it would have the fame effect that 


had, in rec@mmending the religion, the 
government, and public worſhip of. it's 
country. Were our plays ſubject to 


| proper inſpectians ti and limi itations, wi 


\ 


— 


other, 5 Ihe „ e 
It happened once indeed that Cato 
dropped into the Roman theatre, when 
the Floralia were to be repreſented : and 

s in that perfarmance, which was a 
kind of religious ceremony, there were 
ſeveral indecent parts to be acked, the 
people refuſed to ſee them whilſt Cato 


was preſent, Martial on this hint made 
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the following epigram, which we muſt 
ſuppoſe was applied to ſome grave friend 
of fs, that bad been accidentally preſent 


at ſome ſuch entertainment: 


Naſſes coſe dulce cam ſacrum F. lir x, a 
Feftoſque luſus, er licentiam vulgf z . 
Cir in theatrum, Cato ſevere, venifti? 
An ideo tantiùm weneras, ut exires ? _ 

1 5 wh EIO. 1. Le 1. 
Why doſt thou come, great cenſor of thy age, 
To ſee the looſe diverſions of the ſtage ? 


= t 


x 


With awful countenance and brow fevere, 
What in the name of goodneſs doſt thou here? 


See the mixtcrowd! how giddy,lewd and vain? 
Didſt thou come in but to go out again? 


ane: 1 
An accident of this nature might hap- 
once in an age among the Greeks 


and Romans; but they were tos wiſe 


and good to let the conſtant nightly en- 


tertainment be of ſuch a nature, that 
:ople of the moſt ſenſe and virtue could 
not be at it. Whatever vices are repre- 


' ſented upon the ſtage, they ought to be 


ſo marked and branded by the poet, as 


not to appear either laudable oramiable 


in the perſon who is tainted with them. 


But if we look into the Engliſh come- 


dies above-mentioned, we ſhould think 
they were formed upon a quite contrary 
maxim, and that this rule, though it held 
good upon the heathen ſtage, was not to 
bs regarded in chriſtian theatres. There 
is another rule Tikewiſe, which vvas ob- 
terved by authors of antiquity, and 
which theſe modern geniuſes have no 


regard to, and that was never to chuſe 


an improper ſubject for ridicule. Now 
a ſubje& is improper for ridicule, if it 
is apt to ſtir up horror and commiſera- 
tion rather than laughter. For this 


reaſon, we do not find any comedy, in 


ſo polite an author as Terene, raiſed 
upon the violations of the marriage bed. 
The falſhood of the wife or huſband has 
given occaſion to noble tragedies, but a 
Scipio and Lehus would have looked 
upon inceſt or murder to have been as 
proper ſubjects for comedy. On the 


contrary, cuckoldom is the baſis of mot 


of our modern plays. If an alderman 
appears upon the ſtage, you may be ſure 
it is in order ta he cukolded. An huſ- 


te * 


had upon romance. 


— 


band that is a little | grave or elderly, 


2 


ights and baronets, country ſquires, 


and juſtices of the quorum, come up to 
town for no other purpoſe. I have ſeen 
poor Dogget cuckolded in all theſe ca- 
pacities. In ſhort, our Engliſh writers 


are as frequently ſevere upon this inno- 


cent unhappy creature, commonly known 
by the name of a Cuckold, as the an- 


cient comic writers were upon an eati 
2 a .: %® „ 

parafite, or a vain-glorious ſoldier.” | | 
At the ſame time the poet ſo contrives 
matters that the two criminals are the 
favourites of the audience. We fit' ill; 


and wiſh well to them through the whole 
play, are pleaſed when they meet Witk 


mour when . I diſappointed. The 
t 


man upon the Engliſh ſtage, is 

ſon that is familiar . men's 
wives, and indifferent to his own; as 
the fine woman is generally a compo. 


truth of it is, the ee ue 
e per= 


ftion of fprightlinels and falſhocd. 1 


do not know whether it proceeds from 
barrenneſs of invention, depravation of 
manners, or ignonance of mankind, but 


I have often wondered that our ordi- 


nary poets cannot frame to themſelves 
the idea of a fine man who is not z 


vrhoremaſter, or. of a fine woman that is 
not a jilt. DL, „ 


J have ſometimes thought of compil- 


mga ſyſtem of ethies out of the writings 


of thofe corrupt poets, under the title 'of 
Stage Morality. But I have been di- 
verted from this thought by a project 
which has been executed by an ingenious 
113 of my acquaintance. He 


as compoſed, it ſeems, the hiftory of 2 
young fellow, who has taken all his 
nations of the world from the ſtage, 
and who has directed himſelf in every 
circumſtance of his life and converſa- 


tion, by the maximg- and examples of ; 


the fine gentlemen in-Engliſh' comedies. 
If I can prevail upon him to give me a 


copy of this-new-faſhioned novel, I will 


beſtow on it a place in my works, and 


queſtion not but it may have as good an 
effect upon the drama, as Don Quixote 
ORE. . 


— 3 Lf 


wy ; 


2 meets with the ſame fate. 
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1 RE is not a common ſaying 
Vhich has a better turn of ſenſe in 
It, than what we often hear in the mouths 
of the vulgar, that cuſtom is a {econd 
nature. It is indeed able to form the 
man anew, and to give him inclinations 
and capacities altogether different from 
- thoſe he was born with. Dr. Plot, in 
his hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells us of 
an ideot tha 

755 of a clock, and always amuſing 


himſelf with counting the hour of the 


day whenever the clock ſtruck, the 
_elock being ſpoiled by ſome accident, 
the ideot continued to ſtrike and count 
the hour without the help of it, in the 
e manner as he had done when it 
was intire. Though I dare not vouch 
for the truth of this ſtory, it is ve 


certain that cuſtom has a mechanical ef- - 


fect upon the body, at the ſame time that 
It has a very extraordinary. influence 
upon the mind. OT das Da 
I ſhall in this paper conſider one very 
remarkable effect which cuſtom has upon 
human nature, and which, if rightly 


obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful 


rules of life, What I ſhall here take 

notice of in cuſtom, is it's wonderful 
efficacy in making every thing pleaſant 
to us. A perſon who is addicted to 

2 or gaming, though he took but 
ttle delight in it at firſt, by degrees 
contracts ſo ſtrong an inclination to- 
_ wards it, and gives himſelf up fo intire- 
ly to it, that it ſeems the only end of 
His being. The love of a retired or 


buſy life will grow upon a man inſenſi- 


bly, as he is converſant in the one or 
the other, till he is utterly unqualified 
for reliſhing that to which he has been 
for ſome time diſuſed. Nay, a man may 
fmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, till he is 
unable to paſs away his time without it; 
not to mention how our delight in any 
particular ſtudy, art, or ſcience, riſes 
end improves in proportion to the appli- 
cation which we beſtow upon it. wo 
what was at firſt an exerciſe, becomes 


at length an entertainment. Our em- 


t chancing to live within the 


ployments are changed into ourdiver: 
ſions. The mind grows fond. of thoſe 


actions ſhe is accuſtomed to, and is 
drawn with reluctaney from thoſe paths 


in which ſhe has uſed to walk. 5 
Nat only ſuch actions as were at firſt 
indifferent to us, but even ſuch as were 
ere will, by cuſtom and practice, 
come pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon 
obſerves in his natural philoſophy, that 
our taſte is never pleaſed better than 
with thoſe things which at firſt created 
a diſguſt in it. He gives particular in- 
ſtances of claret, coffee, and other li- 
quors, which the palate ſeldom approves 
upon the firſt taſte; but when it has 
once got a reliſh of them, generally re- 
tains it for life. The mind is conſti- 
tuted after the ſame manner, and after 
having habituated herſelfsto any parti- 
cular exerciſe or employment, not only 
loſes her firſt averſion towards it, but 
conceives a certain fondneſs and affec- 
tion for it. I have heard one of the 
greateſt geniuſes this age has produced, 
who had been trained up in all the polite 
ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, upon his 
being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral rolls 
and e that notwithſtanding ſuch 
an employment was at firſt very dry and 
irkſome to him, he at laſt took an incre- | 
dible pleaſure in it, and preferred it even 
to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The 
reader will obſerve, that I have not here 
conſidered cuſtom as it makes thiogs 
eaſy, but as it renders them delightful; 
3 though others have often made the 
ſame reflections, it is poſſible they may 
not have drawn thoſe uſes from it, with 
which I intend to fill the remaining part 
of this paper. WES: 
If we conſider attentively this pro- 
perty of human nature, it may inſtru 
us in very fine moralities. In the firlt 


place, I would have no man diſcouraged 


with that kind of life or ſeries of action, 


in which the choice of others, or his 


own neceſſities, may have engaged him · 
It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to 
him at firſt; but uſe and application wil 

| (ES certainly 


judgrnent tells 


| ous mam, to overloct thoſe har 1s 
and difficulties, which. are 515 to k- 


2 finee the mind may inknhibly 


kept which Pythagoras is ſaid to have 


given to his diſciples, and which that 
philoſopher muſt have drawn from the 
obſervation 1 hayeenlarged.u pon. Qp- 


t timumvite genus ellgits nam ronfuetudo 


C 1 jucundifſimum — Pitch upon 
JAM" 15 non if we wo 


that courſe of ſife Which is the 
£ a cuſtom will render it 


© the moſt delightful,” Men whoſe-cir- 
: cumſtances will pert them to chooſe 


their own way are inexcuſable; 


if they de 4 urſue that which their 
120 is the moſt lauda 
ble. The voice of reaſbn is more to be 
regarded than the bent of any preſent 
_ inelination, ſfmee | 
mentioned, inelinatzen will at- length 
come over to yeafon, though we can _ | 
ver force: reafon to hrs. Aug ineli 


- this obſervation. 
i- ligious life. it 77 OO | 
% On the other — thoſe e oil 22 


the rule above 


tion. 
In the third 
nay wich ths u. aer e 5 


eduräge hit {ING the proſecution of a2 
. virtuous oF The gods, ſaid He- 
_ find, © A 6 5 x our before virtue; th 


the way tc rug is at rſt rough and 


© difficult; but e ſmosth and 
t eaſy the furtfier you advance in it. 
The man who in it, with fleadi- 


neſs and reſolution,” will i in a obs þ ang 


find that © her ways are \ 
0 ee ire 2 
Mo ener this confideration, we may 
further obſerve, that the prattice'of re- 
ligion will not only be attended” with 


that pleaſtire; which naturally acrom- 


pou wick thoſe actions to which we are 
bituated, But with thoſe ſupernumr- 
rary joys of heart, that riſe from the 
conſciouſneſs o pe a pleaſüre; from 
the ſatiofatiion. of akting up to the dic. 
tates of rexfon, and from tie proſpect 


of an happy immortality. 


Im the: fourth place; we may learn 
from this obſervatio Which we” have 


_ made on the mind of nian, to take par- 


tieular care when we are once ſettled in 
2 regular courſe of "life; how we too 


W indulge ourſelyes' in any the 
_ raiſed ſuch noble en 1 16 3 
Is 


innocent diverſions and' entertain 


fall off from the reliſh of virtuous ac- 
Hon 2 a by TI | 


0 

mew how abſolute 5 18 nece ary 
us to gain Þ habits of virtue in this lifes 
uld enjoy the pleafures of the - 


e they ca 
de happy, when diveſted of 0 
2 unleſs we may ſuppoſe, thee Providers 


in a manner, create them e 
wor rk A mira in the rige | 
"ie "their faculties; Th ma 
taſte a kind of ai pee in in; 
tomed; whilſt in this life; but when the 
are reed from all thoſe objects v whic 


are here apt to grati them, 
| naturally td re! pr 0 eee 
and cheriſn in themſelves 


hell is ſo very 
of nature, that it was ditcovered by 115 g 


has been finely improvec 
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tal vendor it not leſs puinfol, | Hs it die in the | 
but — and — 2 — of it's duty; for delights: of 2 ö 

Il che place, F would recom- mach mere inferior” and unprofitable” 
mend to every one that admirable pre- nature. 


Tho laſt uſe which F ſnall make 4 | 


this remarkable afighted in human na- 
ture, of being: delight W. thoſe ac- 


tions to oh is to 


next. The ſtate of bliſs we call Heaven 
will not be Tapable- of affecting thoſe 


minds, which are not thus 2 ified for 


r 


it; we muſt, in this wor 
life of truth and virtue, 155 we eee. 
able to taſte that knowledge andiperfec 

tion, which are to mate us ha Fut, 


5 The of hoſe i ritual joys” 
re, which are to a up ne 


in the foul to all eternity, muſt 
in her during this wk ; 
© In fort, heave 


who, by long cuftom, have contra 
in the body babjts' of Tuſt an F (enfuality, 


[omg and revqn an averſion. to ery 
7 is e Leys r 


a” — 25 


thoſe actions to hie 


thoſe e 


habits of mind which are ale in Aßerip⸗ 
ture phraſe— The worm which never 
© dies.” This notion of heaven wn 


conformable to the 152 


veral of the moſt exal | heathens: 


ma - 
nent divines of the laſt ne 1 wh 


cal bs ons p Tit SRL * 


but there is 


Dr. Scott, in the firſt Book of his Ehrif- 


tian Life, which is one of the fineft ant 
-that" moſt rational re ns * N 
5 


W.. 
e 


: n * 7 5 C " 
d * 4 
— pL c x 
* . 


is written. in our tongue, orin any other. him who. ſhall hereaſter practiſe it: as, 
That excellent author has ſhewn how) on tlie contrary, how every cuſtom or 
every particular cuſtom and habit of habit of vice will be the natural hell of 
virtue will, in it's own nature, produce him in whom it ſubſiſts. . 
the heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, inen . 
„„ „„ ESR "ll 45 5 1 2 5 
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; rorbius noc ALIQUID QUANDOQUE AUDEBI®, 


IN TIME TO GREATER BASENESS YOU'LL PROCEED.) -,/ 


nt firſt eps towards ill are very | neſs for him, at that moment waiting 


carefully to be avoided, for men 
inſenſibly go on when they are once en- 


tered, and do not keep up a . ab- 
horrence of the leaſt unworthineſs. There 


is a certain frivolous falſhood that people 
I 25 elves in, which ought to 
be had in greater deteſtation than it 
commonly meets with: what I mean is a 
5 of promiſes made on ſmall and 


indulge 


ferent occaſions, ſuch as parties of 


pleaſure, entertainments, and ſometimes 


meetings out of curioſity, in men of like 
faculties to be in each other's compavry.. 
There are many cauſes to which one 
may aſſign this light infidelity. Jack 


- Sippet never keeps the hour he has ap- 


inted to come to a friend's to dinner; 
ut he is an inſignificant fellow who 
es it out of vanity. He could never, 
he knows, make any | 
but by giving a little diſturbance at his 


* 


entry, and therefore takęs care to oo 


e takes his place after having diſcom- 
d every. body, and deſires there may 
e ho ceremony; then does he begin to 


— 


3 thinks you are juſt ſeated. 


all biaſelf the. faddeſt fellow, in dif- 


appointing ſo many places as he was in- 
Ms. Iſewhere. 


x De. » 2 


ts acquaint yazthat he choſe your's out 


- 


of ten dinnee which he was obliged to 
de at that Hay, The laſt time I had the 


Fortune to cat with him, he was imagin- 


ing how vefy fat he mould have been | 


bad be eaten all he bad erer been invited 
0. But it ivimpertinent.to dwell upon 
the manners of ſuch a wreteh as obliges 
all whom he diſappoints, though his cir- 
um. But there are thoſe that every one 
ld be lad to ee, who fall ran the 
Am EI hte” Tt is a mercileſs 
thang that any one can be at eaſe, and 
ſuppoſe a ſet. of people why have a kind- 


in company, 


ſuch a ſuſpenſion of a 


A LO dener It is the fop's va- 
nity to name heuſes of better chear, and 


ain them to be civil to 


out of reſpe& to him, and refuſing to 
taſte their food or converſation, with the 
utmoſt impatience. One of theſe pro- 


miſers ſometimes ſhall make his excuſes 
for not eg at all, ſo late that half 


the company have, only to lament, that 
they have neglected matters 
to meet him whom they find a trifler. 
They immediately repent of the value 


they had for him; and ſuch treatment 
repeated, makes company never depend 


* his promiſes. any more; ſo that he 
often comes at the middle of a meal, 
where he is ſecretly ſlighted by the per- 
ſons with whom he eats, and curſed by 
the ſervants, whoſe dinner is delayed by 
his prolonging their maſter's entertain- 


ment. It is wonderful, that men guilty 


this way, could never have obſerved, 
that the whiling time, and gathering to- 
gether, and waiting a little before din- 


ner, is the moſt aukwardly paſſed away 


of any part of the four and twenty hours. 


If they did think at all, they would re- 


fle&t upon their guilt, in lengthenin 

fu - eable life. The 
conſtant offending this way, has, in a 
degree, an effe& upon the honeſty of 
his mind who is guilty of it, as com- 
mon {wearing is a kind of habitual. per - 


jury: it makes the. foul unattentiye to 


what an oath is, even while it utters it 
at the lips. Phocion beholding a wor- 
thy. orator, while he was making a.mag- 


nificent ſpeech to the People, full of 
$ 


vain promiſes . Methinks, ſaid he, I 


am now fixing my eyes upon a cypreſs- 
tree; it as all pas and beauty 

* imaginable in it's branches, leaves and 
-* height, but alas it bears no fruit.” 
Though the expectation which is raiſ- 


ed by impertinent promiſes is thus bar- 


ren, their confidence, even after failures, 


is ſo great, that they ſubſiſt by ſtill pro- 


miſing on. I have heretofore por: 


of moment 


7 
%. 
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little offence againſt truth and juſtice a 
diſparagement. We ſhould” not make 
any thing we ourſelves diſapprove habi- 


of the inſignificant liar, the boaſter, and 
_ the caſtle-builder, —_ 8 ; mow as 
nod ill-deſigning men, ough they are 6 | 
to be Bed eng the frivolouſly falſe tual to us, if we would be ſure of our 
ones) but perſons who fall into that way integrity. oo 
purely to recommend themſelves by their I remember a falſhood of the trivial 
vivacitiesz but indeed I cannot let heed- ſort, though not in relation to àſſigna- 
' Jeſs promiſers, though in the moſt mi- tions, that expoſed a man/to'a-veryoun= 
nute circumſtances, paſs with ſo flight a eaſy adventure. Will Trap and 


becauſe ·L have 


cenſure. If a man ſhould take a reſo- 


lution to pay only ſums above an hun- 


dred pounds, and yet contract with dif- 
ferent people debts of five and ten, how 


long can we ſuppoſe he will keep his 
credie? This man will as long ſupport 
iin both hearts —_ than they imagined. 


his good name in buſineſs, as he wi 
converſation, who without difficulty 


makes aſſignations which he is indifferent 


whether he keeps or not. 5 80 
I am the mqxe ſevere upon this vice, 


as ever were got together, and I for- 
ſooth, Mr. Spectator, to be of the part 


with women of merit, like 'n booby as 
was, miſtook the time of meeting, and 


n ſo unfortunate as to 
bea very great criminal myſelf. Sir 
Andrew Freeport, and all my other 
friends who are ſcrupulous to promiſes 
of the meaneſt conſideration imaginable, 
from an habit of virtue that way, have 
often upbraided me with it- I take 
| ſhame upon myſelf for this crime, and 
more particularly for the greateſt I ever 
committed of the ſort, that when as agree - 
able a company of gentlemen and ladies, 


St int were chamber - fellows in the Inner- 
Temple about - twenty-five: years ago. 


They one night fat in the pit together at 


a comedy, where they both obſerved and | 
liked the ſame young woman in the 


hoxes. Their kindneſs for her entered 


Stint had a good faculty in writing let- 
ters of love, and made his addreſs pri- 
vately that way; while Trap i: 


in the ordinary courſe, by money and 


her waiting-maid. The lady gave them 


both encouragement, receiving Trap 


into the utmoſt favour, and anſwering 

at the ſame time Stint's letters, and 
iving him appointments at third places. 
rap began to ſuſpect the epiſtolary;cor- 


reſpondence of his friend, and diſeovered 


alſo that Stint opened all his lerters 


which came to their common lodgings, 


in order to form his own aſſignations. 


After much anxiety and reſtleſſneſs Trap 


came to a reſolution, which he thought 
would break off their commerce with 


one another without any hazardous ex- 


planation. He therefore writ a letter in 


came the night following. IT wiſh every a feigned hand to Mr. Trap at his cham- 
fool who is negligent in this kind, may bers in the Temple. Stint, acobrdin 
have as great a loſs as Thad in this; for- to cuſtom, ſeized and opened it, al 
the ſame company will never meet more, was not a little ſurpriſed: to find the in- 
but are diſperſed into various parts of fide directed to himſelf; when, with 5 
the wokld, and I am left under the com- rat perturbation of ſpirits, he read as 
punction that I deſerve, in ſo many dif- follows: | 
t places to be called a trifler. | N 
This fault is ſometimes to be account - 
ed for, when deſirable people are fearful 
of appearing preciſe and reſerved by de- 
nials; but. they will find the apprehen- 
ſion of that imputation will betray them 
into a childiſh-impotence of ming, and 
make them promiſe all who are ſo kind | : | 
to aſk it of them. This leads ſuch ſoft you, and tell you, you ave abaſe fel- 
creatures into the misfortune of er lovv, by a means which does nat expoſe 
to return overtures of good- will with you to the affront except you deſerve it. 
ingratitude. The firſt ſteps in the breach I know, Sir, as criminal as you are, 
of a man's integrity are much more im- you have ſtill ſſrame enough to avenge 
portant than men are aware of. The yourſelf againſt the hardineſs of any one 
man who fcruples breaking his word in that ſhould- publicly tell you of it. I 
little things would not ſuffer in his own therefore, who have received ſo many 
Conſcience ſo great pain for failures of ſecret hurts from you, ſhall take ſatif, - 
conſequence, as he who thinks every faction with ſafety = myſelf, I * 


e e oy in onde oo 
n have gained a ſlight ſatis faction 
at the expence of doing a very hein - 
ous crime. At the price of a faithful 
friend you have obtamed an inconſtant 
miſtrefſs. I rejoice in this expedient 1 
have thought of to break my mind to 


t 


1. 
* 


Nr. 


But 1 
ſhould not give them their place in my pre 
diurnab as Bag it will laſt. For the 


 fhall:{ingle out ſome 
_ wives; and; widows, which deſerve the 
' jinitation-of the ſex. - She iwho-ſhalllead- 


| 224 yo thoſt bi it or Krug 
ledge it 3 1 triumph over you that 


e at. er 0 1 


difhonourable go come in armour to 45 


I profeſs myſelf a friend and guardian, 


is ſometimes treated with ſeverity; that 
tings many de- 
ſcriptions given of. Al perſons, and not 


is, there are in 


any dire&encomium made of thoſe who 
are:good.” When I Was convinced. of 


this error, I could not hut immediate 


call to mind ſeveral of the fair · ſex of 
my acquaintance, whoſe characters de- 


ſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity in 
- in that to our daughters, there is ſome- 


not think that a fraſon hy I thing 


writings which will long outlive mine. 
J 
ſervice therefore of myifemale readers, I 


this ſmall illuſtrious'/pumber of haroines 


ſhall be the amiable Fidelia. 5 


Before I enter the particular 
parts of her character, it is neceſlary.to. 


. preface that the is the only child of a de. 


crepid father, whoſe life is*bound e 


bers. This gentleman has uſed 


lia from her cradle with all the tender- 


 hels imaginable, and has viewed: her 
ei Gzons Frith the partialit/ 


Fr fra- parent, that ſoon thought her/ac- 
conplithectabove the children of alt other 
men, kxitmever:thoyght: ſhe was: come 


rorhentmoſt anprovement of which the- 
e. Thisfondneſs has 


had very happy: effebts. upen his 


for me reads} ſhe dances, ſbe 
eng, vles her ſpinnkt and lute to the m_ 
Hoſt perfustion; and tlie qady's uſe of 


All theſe excellencies, is to divert the at © 


your in his kaſy chair, When he is out 
A . W Oey” 


* 
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quick ſenſe -« 


father to a ads £744 He b 


racters of maids, 
idea of hen preſen | 
turally ſo much. expoſed to,hazard, both 
as to fortune and innocence, that there 


 fay, as lego 
der deauty, wit, air, and mien, employs 
her whole time in care and attendance 


tice i le, than chat 8 
has made you liable to be trated after 
this manner, while. you yourſelf cannot 
in your own conſcience but ally the, 


_ Kult him, who was in ambuſcade-when - er of the ee 'of your in- 
Wbat need more be ſaid to convince... | . 82 
e 8 * e RE 
r | . TUBSDAT, AUGUST : . 
os 5 5 — COTTON MATEONA bet 22 8 == 
75 : - 5 Mans. — 
| — al voor "TUE erer e MAY nue. NE; E 8 = 5 : . 
FOR I reflect v » oy Gihoors Fidelia is 4s now in the: tyenty-third. : 
for the public, [ cannot:but ob-; of her age; but the.app ai er 
N part of the ſpecies, of which lovers, Her vi 


tous 5 of lite, her 

chat is ttuly gallant- 
and elegant in N of. a plen- 
tiful fortune, are not able to: draw her 
from the ſide of bar good old. father. 


eee is, that there is no, kind of 


ion ſo pure an ee t of a 
Aas her 


both with and without regard to her 


ſex. In love to our wives: there is de- | 


fire, .to-our.ſbns'there .is.ambition 3 but 


which there are no words 8 


. Her life is deſigned: wholly 
meſtic, and mne is 1o: ready . — 


about a man, is accompiuited. weich the 


nee. Her ſex alſo is na- 


is perhaps a new gauſe vf fqndneſs ariſ- 


ing from that conſderat ion alſo. None 

- but fathers can have u true ſenſe af theſe 
ſort of pleaſuras and ſenlations; hut my 

familiarity iwith-the -tather ef Fidelia, 

makes me let drop the words which 1 


have heard him ſpeak, and. obſerve aon 


"bis: tendeeneſk: towarts.her.. 5 


Fidelia, on her part as L was going to . 
iſhed as ite is, with-all = 


uf ber father. How have I been 
med to ſee one of the moſt-heaute- 
. qus-women-the- age has prdused on her 


knees helping on an uld man's r! 
ox filial wi — 


to him is What ſhe 
e . her buſineſs, and 
r When ſne was aſked by a 

ap 0 Hop” deceaſed mother to admit 
of che n her ns: * 


— 
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THE SPBCTATOR. | 


ed, ed, that he had a x reſpect and gra- 
' titude to her for the overture in be alf 
of one ſo near to her, but that during 
her father's life ſhe would admit into 
her heart no value for any thing that 
ſhould interfere with her endeavour to 
make his remains of life as happy and 
eaſy, as could be expected in his circum- 
ſtances. 
the prime of life with a ſmile; which 
Fidelia anſwered with a fr ankneſs that 
aways attends unfeigned virtue. It'is 
true, Madam, there 3 
1 great ſatisfactions to be 7 
. 


4 the commerce of a man o 


whom one tenderly loves; but 1 ſind 
4 ſo much ſatisfabtion i in the reflection, 
e how much I yt good man's 
« 257 20 W upon 
uity about him, that I will- 

any exclude the locſe ifications 
10 paſſion for the ſotid reflections of 
; S_ know not whether any man's 
would be a „and (what 1 

c « Aill more fear; _ Liktipw: nat whether I;, 

« a'wite, —_ — 

* ficious as am at ent about my 
parent. The e father has her 
declaration: that ne will not er 
his life, and the pleafure of ſesing 

| — reſolution not uneaſy to her. Were 
one to paint filial affection in it's utmoſt 
beauty, he could not have a more lively 
idea of it than in ibeholding Fidelia 
ſerving n of riling, 


meals, and reſt. 

When the | ed of female 
youth are conſũlting their glaſſes, pre- 
paring for balls, or plays; 
for a young lady, who could be — 
ed among the n in thoſe places, 
either for her perſon, wit, fortune, or 
converſation, and yet: contemm all theſe 
entertainments, to ſweeten the heavy. 
hours of deere egg are is a reſigna- 
tion trulycheroic. per forms the 
duty of a nurſe, wichall the — af 
bride; nor aloes the neglect her perſon, 
becauſe of ther attendance on him, 2 
wr y ill to recetve company, to 
whom eee, eee (is 

Fidelia, whoijgives'hinv up her:youth, 
does not think it any great at the * — 
add to ĩt the ſpc mer dreſs. 
care and exactneſs in her habit, Gs 


9 of ber 


be Killin ito he as of- : 
face; but not 


Far being 


you cut no more nor no. deeper 


r 


8 91 : 
and ſhe has of all women the beſt foun- 
dation for affecting the praiſe of a ſeem - 

_ Ing negligence, What adds to the en- 


tertammendof the good old man is, that 
Fidelia, where merit and fortune cannot 


be overlooked by epiſtalary lovers, reads 


over theaceounts:of her.conqueſts, plays 
on her ſpinnet the gayeſt airs, (and while 


The lady admoniſhed her of ſhe is doing ſo, yau would think her 
: fenmed only. 


far gallantwy) to intimate 
to him the plexfures ſhe deipiſes for his 


ſake. 
Thoſe who think themſelves the 
terris of good breeding and wel ut 


would/be-aſtonithedtothear:that in haßt a 


intervals when the old gentleman: is at 
eaſe, and can bear e „there ave 
at his houſe in the regular . 


aſſemblies of pequle of the-higheft-merit; 


vahere there is donver ſation without men⸗ 
tion af the faults of the abſent, bene vo- 
lence betuten men and women without 


paſſion, and the higheſt TubjeRts of mo- 


rality treated of as natural and acci- 
_ | diſcourſe ; 


ther's.way to another world: eaſy; 
and herſelf: capable e honour 


tochis nin mw” 


4 Mn. srachamos, : 
I Was the- . che Bear Gar: 
den in hopes to have ſeen Your” thore 
8 letter, th N 7 
1 ong the Saflietorohictihas 520 Ned. 
e your, Tpectatoria al penetration, : 


in albox at an 


noxt- opportunity. This was to ha 


in the Ars ron ny of a ſet of the'fraterni , 
its, 2 


of baſk ho ere to feet that 5 


evening. When this was 5 
aſked-the other Will you give cuts 
or receive? The "other - red 


«Receive; / Le was replied . Are y ou 
<-a paſſionate e No, provi NN 
6 IT though 4 25 
we agree. ught it my duty to 
ee . wich this, that the 185 
may not pay their money for 


: booked, * Your humble ſervant, 


> ! 


all Which is owing A 
* eee, Fiddia,who-avonee-makes . 
A 


houfe near 
that renowned ſeat of thonour above- 
mentioned, I overhearid-two.mafters f 
_ the ſeience agreeing -to quarrel on the 


Sc Rost. | 


95 nx SPECTATOR. | | 


— 0 * s 9 * > — 5 
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—QUARENDA PECUNIA PRIMUM, 


"Hoh, Er. Lo 1. v. 5 . 


* 


AND THEN LET VIRTUE FOLLOW, IF 8HE W III. Porr. 


"a Mn. SPECTATOR, BE 1 R 
A LE men, through different paths, 


E make at the fame: common 


thing, Money; and it is to her we owe 


the politician, the merchant, and the 
lawyer; nay, to be free with you, I be- 


2 


'Heve to that alſo we are beholden for 


' our Spectator. I am apt to think, that 
4 could we look into our own hearts, we 
ſhould Tee money engraved in them in 


more lively and moving characters than. 


ſelf· preſervation; for who can reflect 


thing in the writiige of ſuck men, that 


did not ſavour more of the invention of 


the brain, or what is ſtiled ſpeculation, 
than of ſound judgment or profitable 


obſervation. I will readily grant, in- 


deed, that there is what the wits call 
natural in their talk; which is the utmoſt 
thoſe curious authors can aſſume to them- 
ſelves, and is indeed all they endeavour 


at, for they are but lamentable teachers. 


And what, ray, is natural? That 


upon the merchant hoiſting ſail in a 


doubtful purſuit of her, and all man- 
' kind facrificing, their quiet to her, but 


muſt perceive that the characters of ſelf-" 


preſer vation (which were doubtleſs ori- 


Sinally the brigbeſt) are ſullied, if not 
holy defaced 3 and that thoſe of mo- 
ney (which at firſt was only valuable 


as à mean to ſecurity) are of late ſo 


brightened, that the characters of ſelf- 
preſervation, like a leſs light ſet by a 


| üble! Thus has money got the 
hand of what all mankind formerly 
thought moſt dear, viz. ſecurity; and I 
wiſnh I could ſay ſhe had here put a ſtop 
to her victories; but, alas! common 


honeſty fell a ſacrifice to her- This is 


the way ſcholaſtie men talk of the great · 

eſt good in the world: but I, a tradeſ- 
man, ſhall give you another account of 
this matter in the plain narrative of my 


greater, are become almoſt impercep- 
the upper - : 


own life, I think it proper, in the firſt 


place, to acquaint my readers, that fince 
£ my ſetting out in the world, which was 


in the year 1660, I never wanted mo- 


ney ; having begun with an indifferent 
ſtock in the tobacco-trade to which 

J was bred ; and by the continual. ſuc- 

- ceſſes it has pleaſed Providence to bleſs 
my endeavours with, am at laſt arrived 
to what they call a Plamb. To uphold 

my Kfcoorls in the manner of your wits 


or philoſophers, by ſpeaking fine things, 


or drawing inferences, as they pretend, 
from the nature of the ſubject, I ac- 
eount it vain; having never found any 


* 


— 


which is pleaſing and eaſy: and. what 
are pleaſing: and eaſy? Forſooth a new 


thought or conceit dreſſed up in ſmooth 
quaint — , to make you ſmile and 
'7 


wag your head, ag being what you never 
imagined before Fang: yet : wonder- why 


you had not; mere-frothy amuſements ! 


ht only for boys or filly-women to be 


caught with. : 5 
It is not my preſent intention to in- 
ſtruct my readers in the methods of ac- 
quiring riches; that may be the work of 
another eſſay : but to. exhibit the real 


and ſolid advantages I. have found by 
them in my long 'and manifeld experi- 


ence; nor yet all the advantages of fo 
worthy and "yaluable, a- bleſſing, (for 
who. does not know or imagine the com- 


. forts of being warm or living at eaſe? 


and that power and pre-eminence are 
their inſeparable; attendants?) but only 
to inſtance the great ſupports they afford 
us under the ſevereſt calamities and miſ- 
fortunes; to ſhew that. the love of them 
is a ſpecial antidote-againſt immorality 


and vice, and that the ſame does like- 


wiſe naturally diſpoſe men to actions of 
piety and devotion: all which I can 
make out by my own experience, who 

think myſelf no ways particular from 
the reſt of mankind, nor better nor 


worſe by nature than generally other 


men are. N 


In the year 1 66 3. hen the fickneſs 


was, I loſt by it my wife and two chil - 
dren, which were all my ftock. Pro- 


bably I might have had more, conſidering 


I was married between four and five 
. | ey years; 


\ 
— 


3 3” - 
. 28 * 


| rut sro. 


woman, I was careful, as having then lit raiſed my eſtate to the value of ten thou . 
tle above a brace of thouſand pounds to ſand pounds. I then looked on the 
carry on my trade and maintain a fa - *. aſhes of our city, and the 3 of 

mily with. I loved them as uſually; © it's late inhabitants, as an effect of 

' men do their wives and children, and © the, juſt wrath and indignation f“ 
therefore could not reſiſt the firſt im- © Heaven, towards a ſinful. and perverle: 
ulſes of nature on ſo wounding a leſs; people 
but J quickly rouſed myſelf, and found After this I married again, and that 
means to alleviate, and at laſt conquer wife dying, I took another, but both; ' - 
my affliction, by reflecting how that ſhe proved to be idle baggages: the firſt 


t and her; children having been no great gave me a great deal of plague and vex- 
f expence to me, 3 of her. for · ation by her ec and I be- 
, tune was ſtill left; that my charge being came one of the bye-words of the city. 
e reduced to myſelf, a journeyman, and I knew it would be to no manner of 
- a maid, I might live far cheaper than. purpoſe to go about to curb the fancies + 
U before; and that being now a childleſs and inclinations of women, which fly 
8 widower; I might perhaps marry a no - out the more for being reſtrained; but 
5 leſs deſerving woman, and with a much what I could I did, I watched her nar- 
FL better fortune than ſhe. brought, which rowly, and by good luck found her in 
« was but eight hundred pounds. And the embraces, for which I had two wit- 
t - to. convince my readers that ſuch con- neſſes with me, of a wealthy ſpark of 
t ſiderations as theſe were proper and apt the court - end of the town; of whom I 
7 to produce ſueh an effect, I remember. recovered fifteen thouſand pounds, which, 
h it was the conſtant: obſervation at that made me amends for what ſhe had idly. 
d deplorable time when ſo many hundreds. ſquandered, and put a filence to all my 
1 were ſwept away Maily, that the rich . neighbours, taking off my reproach by 
y ever bore the loſs of their families and the gain they ſaw I had by it. The laſt 
L |  relationsefar better 6 85 the poor; the died about two years after I married 
4 latter having little ot nothing, hefore-. hier, in labour of three children. I. 
hand, and living from hand to mouth, conjecture they were begot by a coun- 
— placed the whole comfort and ſatisfac- try kinſman of hers, whom, at her re- 
by tion of their lives in their wives and .commendation, I took inte my family 
f children, and were. therefore inconſol- and gave wages to as a journeyman. 
al ble: V What this creature expended in delica- 
y The following year happened the fire; cies and high diet with her kinſman, as 
1 at which time, by good providence, it well as I could compute by the poul- 
ſo was my fortune to have converted the terer's, fiſnmonger's, and grocer's bills, | 
ins greateſt part of my effects into ready- amounted in the ſaid two years to one 
— money, on the proſpect of an extraor- hundred eighty-ſix pounds, four ſhil- 
b dinary advantage which I was preparing lings, and five pence halfpenny. The 
* to lay hold on. This calamity was fine *pparel, bracelets, lockets, and 
ly very terrible and aſtoniſhing, the fury treats, &c, of the other, according to 
rd of the flames being ſuch, that whole the beſt calculation, came in three years 
i ſtreets, at ſeveral diſtant places, were and about three quarters, to ſeven hun- 
m deſtroyed at one and the fame time, ſo ” dred forty- four pounds, ſeven ſhillings - - 
ty that, as it is well known, almoſt all- and nine pence. ' After this I reſolved 
7 our citizens were burnt out of what they never to marry more, and found I had 
of had. But what did I then do? I did been a gainer by my marriages, and the 
Ap not ' ſtand gazing on the ruins of our damages granted me for the abuſes of 
ho noble metropolis; I did not ſhake my my bed, all charges deducted, eight 
m bead, wrwg my hands, figh and ſhed thouſand three hundred pounds within a a 
wr tears; I conſidered with myſelf what trifle. Rn LS TRE. 
ner could this ayail; I fell a plodding what I e come now to ſhew the good effects 
»- advantages might be made of the ready of the love of money on the lives of men 
els _ caſh I had, and immediately-bethought- towards rendering them honeſt, ſober 
il myſelf that wonderful pennyworths and' religious. When L was a young _ 
* might be bought of the goods that were man, I had a mind to make the beit f 
wg ' ayed out of. the fire. , In' ſhort, with my wits; and over-reached a. county b 
m about two thouland pounds and a little chap in a parcel of unſound n to 
3 ge no | | | | „ i 5 ; w om, 


| 

| 

[ 
. 
i 
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whom; upon kis updraiding; and threat- - 
rex 


% 
— 
\ 
— 


_ which en never 


ening to me for it, I returned 
the equivalent of his loſs.5/ and upon 
bis good advice, wherein he clearly de- 
monſtrated the folly of ſuch artifices, 
r end hut in ſhame, and 
the ruin of all vorreſpondenee, I never 


after tranſgreſſed. Can your courtiers,' 


a ee im their practice, or even the 


ines: who inter meddie in worldly af- 


fairs, boaſt of making but one ſlip in 
their lives, and of fuch a thorough and 
laſting reformation ?. Since my coming 


the world I do not remember I was 
ever overtaken in drink, ſave nine times, 
once at the chriſtening of my firſt child, 


— thrice at our city feaſts, and ſive times 
nt driving of bargains. My reforma- 
tion I can attribute to nothing ſo much 


as the love and eſteem of money, for I 
found: myſelf to be extravagant in my 


crtink, and apt to turn proſector, and 
make raſh bargains. As for women, 
I never knew any except my wives: 


for my reader muſt know, and it is 
what he may confide in as an excellent 


recipe, + wa the love of buſineſs and 


money is the greateſt mortifier of inor- 
dinate defires imaginable, e b 
ing the mind continually in the careful 
overſight of hat one Has, in the eager 


queſt after more, in looking after the 
negligences and decerts of feryants, in 


the due entering and ſtating of ac- 
counts, in hunting after chaps, and in 
the exact knowledge of tlie ſtate of 
markets; which things 


roughly attends, will find enough and 


_ enough to employ his thoughts on every 


* A _ 
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. h. ver tho- . 


call to mind, that in | 
a huſband, which, off and on, was about 


twelve years, I ever once thought off 


y wives but in bed. And laſtiy, for 
ligion, I have ever been a conſtant” 
churchman, Both forenoons' and after- 


noons on Sundays, never forgetting to 


be thankful for any gain or advantage 


J had had that day; and on Saturday 
nights, upon caſting up my accounts, 


I always was grateful for the ſum of 
my week*s SO. 8, and at Chriſtmas | 
for that of the Whole year. It is true, 


perhaps, that my devotion has not been 


the moſt fervent; which; I think, ought 
to be imputed” to the evenneſs and ſe- 


dateneſs of my temper, which never 


would admit of any impetuoſities of 


any ſort + and I can remember, that in 


my youth and prime of manhood, when 
my blood ran briſker, I took greater 


pleaſure in religious exerciſes than at 


preſent, or many years paſt, and that 
my devotion ſenſibly declined as age, 


een 


me. 

I have, I hope, here proved that 
the love of money preyents all immo- 
rality and vice; which if you will not 
allow, you muſt, that the purſuit of it 
obliges men to the ſame kind of life as 
they would follow if they were really 
virtupus ; which is all I have to fay at 
preſent, only recommending. to you, 
that you would think of it, and turn 


ready wit into ready money as faſt as 


you can. I conclude, your ſervant, _ 
fund WEED: 
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IN .RABIEM_COEPIT VER TI JOCUS,. ET PER HONESTAS . 


A132 MINAX.IMPUNE DOMOS 


Hon. Er. 1. Leo 2. v. 148. a 


x TIMES CORRUPT, AND NATURE ILL-INCLIN'Dg 
* " PRUDUC'D THE POINT THAT LEFT THE STING BEHIND? 
L FRIEND WITH FRIEND, AND FAMILIES AT STRIPE, 
 TRIUMPHANT MALICE'RAG'D THROUGH PRIVATE LIFE. 


FNHERE is nothing ſo-ſeandalous 
Ito. a. government, and deteſtable 


in the eyes of all good men, as defama- 
tory. papers and pamphlets ; but at the 
„ ene difficul 


a 


* 


Ame time there is nuthing fo 


the fable, ſeeing 


to tame , as a fatirical author: . Aw. 


angry writer who cannot appear in print, 
Sadly veins his ſpleen iu. Abels and 5 
lampoons. A old woman, ſays 

yall her wrinkles-repres 


' fented in a large looking glaſs, threw 


it upon the ground in a paſſion, and 
broke it into a thouſand pieces; but as 
ſhe was afterwards ſurveying the frag- 
ments with a ſpiteful kind of pleaſure, 


ſhe could not forbear uttering herſelf in 


the following ſoliloquy. What have 
44 got by this revengeful blow of mine? 
1 15 


ve only multiplied my deformity, 


and ſee an hundred ugly faces, where 
c before I had but one. 
It has been propoſed—* to oblige every 


« perſon that writes a book, or a paper, 
to ſwear himſelf the author of it, and 
enter down in a public 

name and place of abode." 


regiſter his 
This, indeed, would have ſly 
ſuppreſſed all printed ſcandal, whic 

generally appears under borrowed names 


or under none at all. But it is to be 
| feared, that ſuch an expedient would not 


— 


only deſtroy ſcandal, 


ut learning. It 
would ee now; e 5 root 
up the corn and tares together. Not to 
mention ſome of the moſt celebrated 


works of piety, which have proceeded 
From anonymous authors, who have 


made it their merit to convey to us ſo 


great a charity in ſecret; there are few 


works of genius that come out at firſt 


Conditions. 


with the author's name. 


The writer 
generally makes a trial of them in the 
world before he owns them; and, I be- 
lieve, very few, who are capable of 


_ writing, would ſet pen to paper, if they 


knew before-hand that they muſt not 
publiſh their productions but on ſuch 
or my own part, I muſt 
declare, the, papers I preſent the public 


are like fairy favours, which ſhall laſt 
no longer than while the author is con- 


cealed. 
That which makes it particularly dif- 


.-_ -  'ficult to reſtrain theſe ſons of calumny 


and defamation is, that all fides are 


[ 


equally guilty of, it, and that every 


dirty ſcribbler is countenanced by great 
names, whoſe intereſt he propagates by 


I 


ſuch vile and infamous methods, 


have never yet heard of a miniſtry, who 
have inflicted a 1 exemplary puniſhment 


on an author that has ſupported their 
cauſe with falſhood and ſcandal, and 


treated, in a moſt cruel manner, the 
names of the who. have been looked 


upon as their rivals and antagoniſts. 


Would a government ſet an beruf 
mark of their diſpleaſure upon one 
thoſe infamous writers who makes his 


O 


court to them by tearing to pieces the 


Such a proceeding would make a mi- 


his enemies. 


gentleman, cannot but be highly offend- 


all the governments that lie about us. 


I cannot but look upon the fineſt ſtrokes 


diſtribution of the magiſtrate, and not 


puniſhments in the twelve tables, a libel 


our caſe. Our ſatire is nothing but ri- 


titles are rendered cheap and vile in the. 
"ſight of the people; the nobleſt virtues, 


reputation of a competitor, we ſhould 
quickly ſee an end put to this race of 
vermin, that are a ſcandal to govern- 
. ment, and a reproach to human nature, 


niſter of ſtate ſhine in hiſtory, and would 
fill all mankind with a juſt abhorrence of 
perſons who' ſhould treat him unwor- 
thily, and employ againſt him thoſe arms 
which he ſcorned to make ufe of againſt 


I cannot think that any one will be 
fo unjuſt as to imagine what I have here 
faid is ſpoken with reſpect to any party 
or faction. Every one who has in him 
the ſentiments either of a chriſtian or 


ed at this wicked and ungenerous prac- 
tice, which is ſo much in uſe among us 
at preſent, that it is become a kind of 
national crime, and diſtinguiſhes us from 


of ſatire which are aimed at particular 
perſons, and which are ſupported even 
with the appearances of tuch, to be the 
marks of an evil mind, and highly cri- 
minal in themſelves. Infamy, like other 
puniſhments, is under the direction and 


of any private perſon. Accardingly 
we learn from a fragment. of Cicero, 
that though there were very few capital 


or lampoon, which took away the good 
name of another, was to be puniſhed 
by death. But this is far from being 


baldry, and Billingſgate. * Scurrifity 
paſſes for wit; and he who can call names 
in the greateſt varietyof phraſes is looked 
upon to have the ſhrewdeſt pen. By- 
this means the | honour of families is 
ruined, the higheſt poſts and greateſt 


and moſt exalted parts, expoſed to the © 
contempt of the vicious and the ignorant. 
Should a ba 9, who knows nothing 
of our private factions, or one who is to 
act his part in the world when our pre- 
ſent heats and animoſities are forgot; 
ſhould, I fay, ſuch an one form to him- - 
ſelf a notion of the greateſt men of all 
ſides in the Britiſh nation, who are now 
living, from the characters which are 
given them in ſome or other of thoſe 
abominable writings which are dail 
publiſhed among us, what a nation 4 
monſters muſt we appear! 
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* perſon who is defamed. 
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- As this cruel pi Rice tends to the 


utter ſubverſion of all truth and hu- 
manity among us, it deſerves the utmoſt 
deteſtation and diſcouragement of all 


who have either the love of their coun- 

ry, or the honour of their religion, at 
Bt. I would therefore earneſtly re- 
commend it. to the conſideration of thoſe 
who deal in theſe pernicious arts of 


| writing ; and of thoſe who take pleaſure 
in tne 


he reading of them. As for the 


firſt, I have ſpoken: of them in the for- 


4 * 


mer papers, and have not ſtuck to rank 
them with the murderer and aſſaſſin. 
Every honeſt man ſets as high a value 


upon a good name, as upon lite itſelf ; 


and I cannot but think that thoſe who 


privily aſſault the one, would deftroy 


the other, might they do it with the 


ſame ſecurity and impunity. 
As for perſons who take pleaſure in 


the reading and diſperſing of ſuch de- 
_ teſtable libels, I am afraid they fall very 


little ſhort of the guilt of the firſt com- 


entinian and Valens, it was made death 
for any perſon not only to write a libel, 


but if he met with one by chance, not to 
tear vr burn it. But becauſe I would 


not be thought ſingular in my opinion 
of this matter, T ſhall conclude my pa- 


per with the words of Monſieur Bayle, 


who was a man of great freedom of 
thought, as well as of exquilite learning 
and judgment. - 

I cannot imagine, that a man who 
© diſperſes a libel, is leſs deſirous of do- 
© ing miſchief than the author himſelf. 


„ But what ſhall we ſay of the pleaſure 


6 which a man takes in the reading of 


_ © a defamatory libel ? Is it not an hei- 


© nous ſin in the fight of God? We 


_ © muſt diſtinguiſh in this point. This 


© pleaſure is either an agreeable ſenſa- 
tion we are affected with, when we 
© meet with a witty thought which is 


"IG well. ex preſſed, or it is a joy which we 


© conceive from the diſhonour of the 
| I will fay 
© nothing to the firſt of theſe caſes ; for 
perhaps ſome. would think that my 


© morality is not ſevere enough, if I 


5 By a law of the emperors va- 
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© ſhould. affirm that a man is not maſter 


© of thoſe 14 ſenfations, any mort 
a> ations, anyr 


© than of t 


occaſioned by ſugar of 


© honey, when they touch his tongue; 


© but as to the ſecond, every one will 


© own that pleaſure to be a heinous fin. 
The p Aale in the firſt caſe is of no 


© and reflection, and may he immediate- 
© ly followed by a ſecret” grief, to: ſee 


© our neighbour's honoyr blaſted. If 


< it does not ceaſe immediately, it is a 


* \ign that we are not diſpleaſed with 


© the ill-nature of the fatirift, but are 


glad to ſee him defame his enemy by 


© all kinds of ſtories ; and then we de- 
© ſerve the puniſhment to Which the 
« writer of the libel is ſubject. I ſhall 
© here add the words of a modern au- 
© thor. St. Gregory, upon excommu- 


/ 


© nicating thoſe writers who had diſho- 


© noured Caſtorius, does not except thoſe 


© who read their works Becauſe, 


« ſays he, © if calumnies have always 
© been the delight of their hearers, and 
c a gratification of thoſe perſons who 


© have no other advantage over honeſt 


te men, is not he who takes pleaſure in 
&« reading them, as guilty as he who 
% compoled them?“ It is an uncon- 
© teſted maxim, that they who approve 
© an action would aero do it if the 

© could; that is, if ſome reaſon of ſelf- 
© love did not hinder them. There 


« is no difference, ſays Cicero, . be- 
« tween adviſing a crime, and approv- | 
« ing it when committed.” The Ro- 


o 


man law confirmed this maxim, having 
this evil to the ſame penalty. We 


who are pleaſed with reading defama- 


2d as if they had compoſed them; 
or if they do not write ſuch libels 
themſelves, it is becauſe they have not 
the talent of writing, or becauſe they 
will run no hazard.” Be oh 
The author produces other authorities 
bg judgment in this parti- 
cular. | 5 


C: 


3 


ſubjected the approvers and authors of 
may therefore conclude, that thoſe 


tory libels, fo far as to approve the. 
authors and diſperſers of them, are as 
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HE RE ; is no humour i in my eoun- 


more inc 
. thirſt 
t half a 


live very 
on 855 curiofity of their 
= 1 125 vices from abroad, and 
very often in the ſame words; but kheir 
„wah of cooking it is ſo different, that 
'there.is no citizen, who has an eye to 


the puhlic that can 


trymen, which I am 

to 5 "Ut; © _ ROT 
er news. I 

bare Reue 


e den every. one of them a read- 
5 x 8. Kier Dl dimes of news are 
5 very e to the palate of my 
countrymen, that they are not only 
plealetl with them when they are ſerved 
— hot, 1 55 17 the 1 — 15 are again ſet cold 
before them, penetrating voli- 
ticians, Who 651 e the güblie with khreir 
ections. and 90 er enen, upon every 
piece of intelligence that is ſent us from 
abroad. The text is given us by one 
= of writers, and the comment by an- 
ot * 
But notwitliſtanding we have the Ee 
tale told us in fo many different papers, 
and if occaſion N in ſo many ar- 
[ icks of the ſame 4 75 notwithitand- 
32 a ſcarcity 0 foreign þ poſts, we 
the fame ſtory repeated by 
ede from Paris, Brufſls, 19 me : 
ard from evety, great town in Eur 
notwithſtanding the muſtitude'6f. afino- 
fations, explanations, He es and 
various readings which ĩt paſſes through, 
aur time lies heavy on our hands: until 
the arrival of a freſh mail: we long to 
receive further particulars, to hear what 
will be the next ſtep, or what will be 
the conſequences of t at which has been 
already taken. A weſterly wind keeps 
2 a town in dale and puts a 
to converſation. 

Eh general curioſity has been raiſed 
and rat by -our _ fas m_ if 
rightly directed, might be o uſe to 

8 3 who has ſuch a thirſt awakened 
in 17 0 Why ſhould not a man, who 
takes delight i in eng every thing that 


| er NATURA monie Nov3TATES 8 


£9 ve the 
coffee- houſe with peace of nity before 


in that of the le 
different 


% 1 * 51 
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is new, him une POE 
and Wy homme of the ſame kind; | 
where he will. find perpetual fuel for his 
euriofity, and meet with much more 
pleaſure and i vement than in tlie 
papers of the week? An honeſt tradef. 
man whe languiſhess Whole ſummer in 
à battle, and perhap 8518 
ed at a, may here. — with i 
a dozen in 4 day. He may read 
news of a whole campaign, 25 lg tine 
than he no- beſtows upon the produsta 
of a ſingle poſt; Pights, ee, mays aud 
revolutions, lie thick togetker. he 
reader's curioſity ĩs raĩſed and ſatisfied 
every moment, and his paſfronsdi 
poſted or gratified, without being 
_— mo oy of Wee inty em 
lay to day, or lying at the mere: f ſea 
and wind; (in tore he mind t ot here 
kept in a perpetual gape after Kn) 
ledge, nor puniſhed 3 eternal 
thirſt, which is the all our 
modern newſmongers and | coffee-houls 
politicians. + 
All matters of fact, ieee 
not know before, are neus to him; and 
do not ſee how any haberdaſhef in 
Cheapfide is more concerned in the pre- 
ſent quarreſ of the cantons, than he was 
e. At leaſt, I be. 
lieve every one will allow me, it is of 
more importance to an Engliſiman to 
know the hiſtory of his anceſtors;- than 
that of his contemporaries wha live 1 
the banks of the Danube or b 
riſthenes. As for thoſe who are of au- 
other mind, I ſhall recommend to them 
the following letter, from a projector, 


who is willing to turn a penny by this 


remarkable e of his countrymen. 


MR. $PECTATOR, 

V OU muſt have obſerved, that men 
who frequent coffee-houſes, and de- 

lignt in news, are pleaſed with every 

thing that is matter of fact, ſo it be what 

they have not heard before. A victory, 

or a defeat, are equally agreeable to 

them. The ſhutting of a cardinal's 


mouth pleaſes e one poſt, and the 
5X2 


opening 


vp | 
opening of it another. They are glad 
to hear the French court is r to 
Marli, and are afterwards as much de- 
lighted with it's return to Verſailles. 
hey read the advertiſements with the 
ſame curioſity as the articles of public 
news; and are as pleaſed to hear of a 
pye-bald horſe that is ſtrayed out of a 
| Feld near Iſlington, as of a whole troop 
that have been engaged in any foreign 


adventure. In ſhort, they have a reliſh 


for every thing that is news, let the mat- 


ter of it be what it will; or, to ſpeak. 


more properly, they are men of a vora- 
, cjous appetite, but no taſte. Now, Sir, 
ſince the great fountain of news, I mean 
the war, is 'very near being dried up; 
and fince theſe gentlemen have e 5 
ed ſuch an inextinguiſhable thirſt after 
it; I have taken their caſe and my own 
into conſideration, and have thought of 
a project which may turn to the advan- 
tage of us both. I have e hy of 
- publiſhing a daily paper, which ſhall 


comprehend in it all the moſt remark- 


able occurrences in every little town, 
village, and hamlet, that lie within ten 
miles of London, . or in other words, 
within the verge of the penny-poſt. I 
have pitched upon this ſcene of intelli- 
| for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe the 
carriage of letters will be very. cheap; 
and fecondly, becauſe I may receive 
them eve ö 
readers will have their n2ws freſh and 
freſh, and many worthy citizens who 
cannot fleep with any ſatisfaction at 


preſent, for want of being informed how 


the world goes, may go to- bed con- 
tentedly, it being my deſign to put out 
my paper every night at nine o'clock 
preciſely. I have already eſtabliſhed 
correſpondents in theſe ſeveral places, 
and received very good intelligence. 
By my laſt advices from Knightſbrid 

I hear, that a horſe was clapped into the 
pound on the third inftant, and that he. 
was not releaſed | 
AWSY- 5 3p 


 news-paper, will, | | 
acceptable to many of thoſe public- - 
ſpirited readers, who take more delight 

in acquainting themſelves with other 


day. By this means my 
people's buſineſs than their own. I hope 


when the letters came 
DT x 3 
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We are informed from 8 
that a dozen weddings were lately cele- 
brated in the mother church of that place, 


but are referred to their next letters for 


the names of the parties concerned. 
Letters from Brumpton adviſe, that 

the widow Blight had received ſeveral 

viſits from John Mildew, which af- 


parts. 


By a fiſherman which lately touched 


at Hammerſmith, there is advice from 
Putney, that a certain perſon, well known 


in that place, is like to loſe his election 


for churchwarden; but this being boat 


news, we cannot give entire credit to it. 
. Letters from Paddington bring little 


more, than that William Squeak, the 
ſow-gelder, paſſed through that place 


the fafth inſtant. 


[ 


fords great matter of ſpeculation in thoſe ' 


They adviſe from Fulham, that things 


remained there in the ſame ſtate they 
were. They had intelligence, juſt as the 
letters came away, of a tub of excellent 
ale juſt ſet abroach at Parſons Green; 


but this wanted confirmation. ; 
I have here, Sir, given you a ſpeci- 
men of the news with which I intend to 


entertain the town, and which, when 
in the form of a 


drawn up regularl ( 
e 1 doubt not, be very 


a paper of this kind, which lets us 


know what is done near home, may 


be more uſeful to us, than thoſe which 


favourably, I will ſhortly trouble you 


with one or two more; and in the mean 


time am, 


moſt worthy Sir, with all due 


buumble ſervant. 


” 95 * 8 


are filled with advices from Zug and 

Bender, and make ſome amends for that 
dearth of intelligence, which we may 
juſtly apprehend from times of peace. 
If I find that you receive. this project 


ty 2 a 7 | 4 . 8 N 
Vour moſt obedient, and moſt 
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— 
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NO WEAK, NO COMMON. WING SHALL BEAR ¶ͥ 
MY RISING BODY THROUGH THE AIR, 


1 is not a more pleaſing ex- 

erciſe of the mind than gratitude. 
It is accompanied with ſuch an inward 

ſatis faction, that the duty is ſufficiently 

rewarded by the perfomance. It is 

not like the practice of many other vir- 
tues, difficult and painful, but attended 

with ſo much pleaſure, that were there 

no poſitive command which enjoined it, 

nor any recompence laid up for it here- 

after, a generous mind would indulge 

in it, for the natural gratification that 

- accompanies it. 


If gratitude is due from man to man, 


how much more from man to his Maker? 
The Supreme Being does not = con- 
fer upon us theſe bounties which pro- 
ceed more immediately from his hand, 
but even thoſe benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by others. Every bleſſing 
we enjoy, by what means ſoever it may 
be derived upon us, is the gift of him 
who is the great Author o „ and 
Father of mercies. | | 
If gratitude, when exerted towards 
one another, naturally produces a very 
leaſing ſenſation in the mind of a grate- 
man; it exalts the ſoul into rapture, 
when. it is employed on this great object 
of gratitude; on this beneficent Being 
who has given us every thing we al- 
ready poſſeſs, and from whom we expect 
every thing we yet hope for. ; 
_ '. Moſt of the works of the pagan poets 
were either direct hymns to their dei- 
ties, or tended indirectly to the celebra- 
tion of their reſpective attributes and 
perfeftions. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with the works of the Greek and Latin 
ts which are. ſtill extant, will upon 
reflection find this obſervation ſo true, 
that I ſhall not enlarge upon it. One 
would wonder that more of our chriſtian 
s have not turned their thoughts 
this way, eſpecially if we conſider, that 
our idea 0 
only infinitely more great and noble 
than what could poſſibly enter into the 
heart vf an heathen, but filled with every 
thing that can raiſe 


« 


the Supreme Being is not 


the imagination, 


Tux 6PECTATOR, 
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was ſinging an h 
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and give an opportunity for the ſub- 
limeſt thoughts and conceptions. 
Plutarch tells bs of a heathen who 
n to Diana, in whick 
he celebrated her for her delight in hu- 
man ſacrifices, and other inſtances of 
cruelty and revenge; upon which a poet 
who was preſent at this piece of devo- 
tion, and ſeems to have had a truer idea 
of the divine nature, told the votary, by 
way of reproof, that in recompence for 
his hymn, he heartily wiſhed he might 
have a daughter of the ſame temper 
with the goddeſs he celebrated. It was 
indeed impoſſible to write the praiſes of 
one of thoſe falſe deities, according to 
the pagan creed, without a mixture of 
impertinence and abſurdity. © - 0 
The Jews, who before the time of 
chriſtianity were the only people wha 
had the knowledge of the true God, 
have ſet the chriſtian world an example 


how they ought to employ this di- 


vine talent of which' I am ſpeaking. 
As that nation produced men of great 
nius, without conſidering them as 
inſpired writers, they have tranſmitted 
to us many hymns and divine odes, 
which excel thoſe that are delivered 
down to us by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, in the poetry, as much as in- 
the ſubje& to which it was conſecrated. 
This I think might be eaſily ſhewn if 
there were occaſion for it. | 
I have already communicated to the 
public ſome pieces of divine poetry, and 
as they have met with a very favourable 
reception, I fhall from time to time pub- 
liſh any work of the ſame nature which 
has not yet appeared in print, and ma 
be acceptable to my readers. 5 


1. 5 ; 
WW HEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rifing foul ſurveys; . _. 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe; 
; 5 R ITs ; 
O how ſhall words with equal warmth _ 
The gratitude declare, 5 
That glows within my raviſn'd heart? f 
But thou canſt read it there. N 
3 FE AIICP cr 111. Thy 
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| Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd, 


And all my wants redreft, 
When in the filent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt. 


TV. 


'To all my weak complaints and cries, 


Thy me 75 lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves-in pray's r. 


V. 
8 d comforts to my ſoul 


Thy tender care beſtow'd, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom thoſe comfotts How'd. 


VI. N 
Wben in the Itppꝰry paths of youth 
Wich heedleſs ſteps I ran, 
Thine: arm unſeen convey d me fafe, 
. ied me up t mn. 


% 


VII. 


Thro? hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 


It gently-elear'd my way; 


And thro' the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 


More to be fear d than they. 


5 VIII. . 
Wien worn with fickneſs, oft haſt thou 


With health 9 my face; 5 
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And when in- fins and 1 bw ſunR, \ 
Reviv'd 0 ſoul with graces 


W 3 N worldly bus 
Has made my cup run o'er, 


And in a kind and faithful friend 


Has doubled all my ſtore. 


Ten thouſand cbouland precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ; - 

Nor is the leaſt a chearful heart, 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy: 

XI. 

'Thro? every period of my life 

Thy goodneſs I'll purſue; £37 

And after death, to diſtant worlds, 
The nes theme renew. Ty 


7 


Nit. 


f When nature fails, and day PRE? 1 


Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
08 mercy ſhall 888 . 


XIII. 
Thro' all eternity to Thee 
REN owe 0 I'll raiſe; 
For oh f eternity's too ſhort 
To utter all thy praiſe. ' 


. 
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I is an inexpreſſible pleaſure to know 
a little of the World, and be of no 
character or Genificancy-i in it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever 
looking. on new objects with an eres 
eurioſity, is a delight known on! 
thoſe Who are turned for eee 


nay, they who enjoy it, muſt value 


things only as they are the objects of ſpe- 
culation, without drawing-any worldly 
advantage to themſelves from them, but 


juſt as they are what contribute to their 
amuſement; or the improvement of the 
mind. I lay one night laſt week at 
Richmond; and being reſtleſs, not out 


of diſſatisfaction, but a certain buſy in- 
clination one ſometimes has, I roſe at 


four in the morning, and took boat for 


London, with à reſolution to rove by- 


boat and coach for the next four and 
twenty Dos until the many different. 


* 


objects I muſt needs meet with ſhould 


tire my-imagination, and give me * in- 
clination to a repoſe more than 
I was at that time capa I 
people's pardon for an odd my 


am guilty of, and was often that day, 
which is ſalating any perſon whom...I 


like, whether I Kno him or not. This 


is a particularity would be tolerated in 


me, if they conſidered, that the greateſt 
pleaſure I know. I. receive at my eyes, 
and that: I am obliged to an agreeable 
perſon for coming abi ꝛoad into my view, 


as another is for a viſit of converſation 


at their own; houſes. 


The hours of the day and night are | 


taken up in the cities of I 
Weſtminſter, by people as different from 


each other as thoſe who are borti in dif- 


ferent centuries, - Men of fix of t 


clock . way to thoſe of nine, they « 


nine 


2 
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with which thoſe induſtrious 


THE SPECTATOR. 
is uſually a janty flatten ; ſhe hangs.on ' 


nine to the generation of twelve, and 
they of twelve diſappear, and make room 
the faſhionable world who have made 
two of the clock the noon of the day. 
When we firſt put off from ſhore, we 
ſoon fell in with a fleet of gardeners 
bound for the ſeveral market- ports of 
London; and it was the moſt pleaſing 
ſcene imaginable to ſee the chearfulneſs 
people ply- 
ed their way to a certain ſale of their 
oods. The banks on each fide are as 
well peopled, and beautified with as 
agreeable plantations as any ſpot on the 
earth; but the Thames itſelf, loaded 


with the product of each ſhore, added 
much to the landſkip. It was very 


ver 
cal to obſerve by their ſailing, and the 
- countenances of the ruddy virgins, who 
were ſuper-cargoes, the parts of the town 
to which they were bound. There was 
an air in the purveyors for Covent Gar- 
den whd frequently converſe-with morn- 
ing rakes, very unlike the ſeeming ſo- 
briety of thoſe bound for Stocks Market. 
Nothing remarkable happened in our 
voyage; but I landed with ten fail of 


apricot boats at Strand Bridge, after 


having put in at Nine Elms, and taken 
in melons, conſigned by Mr. Cuffe of 
that place, to Sarah Sewell and com- 
pany, at their ſtall in Covent Garden. 
We arrived at Strand Bridge at fix of 
the clock, and were unloading, when 
the hackney-coachmen of the foregoing 
night took their leave of each other. at 
the Dark-houſe, to go to bed before the 
day was too far ſpent. Chimney- 
ſweepers paſſed by us as we made up to 
the market, and ſome rallery happened 
between-one of the fruit-wenches and 
thoſe black men, about the Devil and 
Eve, with alluſion to their ſeveral pro- 
feſſions. I could not believe any place 
more entertaining than Covent Garden ; 
where I {trolled from one fruit-ſhop to 
another, with crowds of agreeable you 
women around me, who were pu 2 127 


ing fruit for their reſpective families. It 


was almoſt eight of the clock before I 
could leave that variety of objects. I 
took coach and followed a y. 
who tripped into another juſt before me, 
attended by her maid. , I ſaw immedi- 
ately ſhe was of the family of the Vain- 
loves. There are a ſet of theſe who of all 
things affect the play of Blindman's- 
buff, and leading men into love for they 


' know. not whom, who are fled they 


| know not where. This fort of woman 
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her clothes, plays her bead, varies her 
poſture, and changes place inceſſantly ; 
and all with an appearance of ftriving 
at the ſame time to hide herſelf, and ye 

give you to underſtand ſhe is in humour 
to laugh at you. You muſt haye.often 
ſcen the coachmen make ſigns with their 
fingers as they drive by each other, to 
intimate how much they have got that 


day. They can carry on that language to 
give intelligence where they are . 


n an inſtant my coachman took 
wink to 

ave the 

ong Acre, towards St. James's. While 
he whipped up James Street, we drove 
for King Street, to faye the 
Martin's Lane. The coachmen took 
care to meet, joſtle, and threaten each 
other for way, and be-entangled at the 
end of Newport Street and Long Acre, 


The fright, you muſt believe, brought 


down the lady's coach-dzor, and obliged 
her, with her maſk off, to enquire into 
the buſtle, when ſhe fees the man ſhe 


7207 ſue, and the lady's driver 5 
int that he was going through | 


Four at St, 


* 


would avoid. The tackle of the coach. 


window is ſo bad. ſhe cannot draw it up 
again, aud ſhe drives on ſometimes 
wholly diſcovered, and ſometimes half 
eſcaped, according to the accident of 


carriages in her way. One of theſe la- 


dies keeps her ſcat in a hackney-coach, 
as well as the beſt rider does on a ma- 
naged horſe. The laced ſhoe on her left 


foot, with a careleſs geſture, juſt ap- _ 


xearing on the oppaſite cuſhion, held 
er both firm, and in a proper attitude 
to receive the next jolt. g 

As ſhe was an excellent coach-wa- 
man, many were the glances at each 
other which we had for àn hour and an 
half, in all parts of the town, by the 


{kill of our drivers; until at laſt my lady 


vas conveniently loſt with notice from 


her coachman to ours to make off, and 
he ſhould hear where ſhe went. This 
chace was now at an end, and the fel. 


low who drove her came to us, and dif- 


1 1acks 


* 


covered that he was ordered to come 
5 in an hour, for that ſhe was a 
filk 


Ik-worm. I was ſwpriſed with this 
phraſe, but found it was a cant among 


the hackney fraternity far their beſt cuſ- 
tomerss women who ramble twice or 
thrice a week from ſhop to ſhop, to turn 
over all the goods in 
ing any thing. The ſilk- worms are, it 
ſeems, indulged by the tradeſmen; for 
though they never buy, they are ever 

1 8 9 talking 


in town without buy- 
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talking of new filks, lates, and ribbons, 
and ſerve the owners, in getting them 


_ enſtomers as their common dunners do 
in making them pay. 


The day of people of faſhion began 


Md 


now to break, and carts and hacks were 


. mingled with equipages of ſhow and 
- vanity: when J reſolved to walk it out 


” 


of cheapneſs ; but my unhappy curioſit 
ks fach. that I find 5 of my 955 
reſt to take coach, for ſome odd adven- 
tare among beggars, ballad-fingers, or 
the like, detains and throws me into ex- 
nce. It happened ſo immediately; 
* the corner of Warwick Street, as 
J was liſtening to a new ballad, a rag- 
gad raſcal, a beggar who knew me, 


Lame up to me, and began to turn the 


eyes of the good company upon me, by 


telling me he was extreme poor, and 


Houlddie in the ſtreet for want of drink, 
except I immediately would have the 


- charity to give him ſixpence to go into 
the next ale-houſe and ſave his lite. He 


urged, with a 3 face, that all 
his family had died of thirſt. All the 
mob have humour, and two or three 
began to take the jeſt; by which Mr. 


Sturdy carried his point, and let me 
Meak off to a coach. As I drove along 


it was a pleaſing reflection to ſee the 
world ſo prettily checkered ſince I left 
Richmond, and the ſcene ſtill filling 


- with children of a new hour. This ſa- 


"7 


tisfackioff increaſed as I moved towards 


| the city, and 
Rreets, magnificent public ſtructures, 


change of London. 
the exowds about me were pleaſed with 


of agreeab 


y ſigns, well diſpoſed 


and wealthy ſhops, adorned with con- 
tented faces, made the joy ſtil] riſing till 
we came into the center of the city, and 
center of the world of trade, the Ex 


their hopes and bargains, I found my 


account in obſerving them, in attention 
to their ſeveral intereſts. I, indeed, 
booked upon myſęlf as the richeſt man 


that walked the exchange that day; for 

my benevolence made me ſhare the gains 

of every bargain that was made. It was 

not the leaſt of my ſatisfactions in my 

furvey, to goup ſtairs, and paſs the ſhops 
e 


pretty hands. buſy in the folding of rib- 


bons, and the utmoſt _——_ of agree- 
able faces in the ſale o 

and wires, on each fide the counters, 
Ws an amuſement, in which 1 could 


patches, pins, 


longer have indulged myſelf, had net 


the dear creatures called to me to afł 


A 


As other men in 


my lodging, led a 
put into the diſcourſe of his private ceco- 
nomy, and made him give me an ac- 


females; to obſerve ſo many 


- - 


oh „ 3 2 5 5 et} 
' THE SPECTATOR, | 
| what I wanted; when I could not an- 
ſwer, only to lock at you.“ I went 


to one of the windows which opened to 
the' area below, where all the ſeveral 
voices loſt their diſtinction, and roſe up 
in a confuſed humming; which. created 


in me a reflection that could not come 
into the mind of any but of one a little 


too ſtudious ; for I faid to myſelf, with 
a kind of pun in thought What non- 


ſenſe is all the hurry, of this world to 
thoſe who are above it? In theſe, or 


not much wiſer thoughts, I had like to 
have loſt my place at the chop-houſe, 
where every man, according to the na- 


. tural baſhfulneſs or ſullenneſs of our 


nation, eats in a public room a meſs of 
broth, or chop of meat, in dumb ſilence, 


as if they had no pretence to ſpeak to 


each other on the foot of being men, 
except they' were of each other's ac- 
quamtance. | : 

Il went afterwards to Robin's, and ſaw 
people who had dined with me at the 
five-penney ordinary juſt before, give 


bills for the value of large eſtates ; and 
could not but behold with great pleaſure, 


property lodged in, and transferred in a 
moment from ſuch as would never be 
maſters of half as. much as is ſeemingly 
in them, and given from them every 
day they live. But before five in the 


afternoon I left the city, came to my 


common ſcene of Covent Garden, and 

aſſed the evening at Will's, in attend- 
ing the diſcourſes of ſeveral ſets of 
people, who relieved each other within 
my hearing on the ſubjects of cards, dice, 
love, learning, and politics. The laſt 
ſubje& kept me until I heard the ſtreets 
in the poſſeſſion of the bell-man, who 
had now the world to himſelf, and cri- 
ed“ Paſt two of the clock.” This 
rouſed me from my ſeat, and I went to 
| by a light, whom I 


count of the charge, hazard, profit, and 
loſs, of a family that depended upon a 
link, with a deſign to end my trivial day 


with the generoſity of ſixpence, inſtead 


of a third part of that ſum. When I 
came to my chambers I writ down theſe 


minutes; but was at a loſs what inſtruc- 


tion I ſhould propoſe to my reader from 
the enumeration of ſo many inſignifi- 
cant matters and occurrences; and I 


"thought it of great uſe, if they could 


learn with me to keep their minds open 
to gratification, and ready to receive it 


SE THE SPECTATOR. 863 
from any thing it meets with. This make every object a pleaſing one; will 
one circumſtance will make every face make all the good which arrives to any 
you ſee oy ou the ſatis faction you now man, an increaſe of happineſs to your- 

cho . "I 3 


take in ing that of a friend; will ſelf. 
NN ecccLV. TUESDAY, AUGUST 12. 
6 „ n Ari . 8 
„ MORE MODOQUE, : ee 
' _ GRATA CARPENTIS THYMA PER LABOREM c Fi 
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MV. TMR MUS! 
. UNAMBITIOUVS TRACTS PURSUES: 
- DOES WITH,WEAK UNBALLAST WINGS, - 
ABOUT THE MOSSY BROOKS. AND SPRINGS, 
LIKE THE LABORIOUS BEE, 
Fon LITTLE DROP$ OF HONEY FLY, L . 
AND THERE WITH HUNBLE SWEETS CONTENTS HER INDUSTRY. 
| „ ” . CowWI ET. 


H E following letters have in them variety of beautiful colours, and all the 
reflections which will ſeem of im- gay pictures of youthful fancy and ĩima- 
portance both to the learned world and gination; at laſt the fruit knits and is 
to domeſtic life. There is in the firſt formed, which is green, perhaps, firſt, 
an allegory ſo well carried on, that it and four, unpleaſant to the taſte, and 
cannot but be very pleaſing to thoſe who not fit to be gathered; until ripened by 
have a taſte of good writing; and the due care and application it diſcovers it- 
other billets may have their ule in life, ſelf in all the noble productions of phi- 
v0 . loſophy, mathematics, cloſe reaſoning, 
JJ EH * and handſome argumentation: and theſe . 
8 T walked the other day in a fine fruits, when they arrive at juſt maturity, 
garden, and obſerved the great va- and are of a good kind, afford the moſt 
riety of improvements in plants and vigorous nouriſhment to the. minds. of 
flowers beyond what they otherwiſe men. I refle&ed further on the intel- 
would have been, I was naturally led lectual leaves before mentioned, and 
into a reflection upon the advantages of found almoſt as great a variety among 
education, or modern culture; how many them as in the vegetable world. I-could+ . 
good qualities in the mind are loft, for eafily obſerve the ſmooth ſhining Italian 
want of the like due care in nurſing and leaves; the nimble French aſpen always 
Kilfully managing them; how many vir- in motion; the Greek and Latin ever- . 
tues are choaked, by the multitude of greens, the Spaniſh myrtle, the Engliſh' 
weeds which are ſuffered to grow among oak, the Scotch thiſtle, the Iriſh ſhain- 
them; how excellent parts are often brogue, the prickly German, and Dutch 
ſtarved and uſeleſs, by being planted in holly, the Poliſh and Ruſſian nettle, be- 
a wrong ſoil; and how very ſeldom do ſides a vaſt number of exotics imported 
theſe” moral ſeeds produce the noble from Aſia, Africa, and America. I 
fruits which might be expected from ſaw ſeveral: barren plants, which bore 
them, by a negle& of proper manuring, only leaves, without any hopes of flower 
neceſſary pruning, and an artful manage- or fruit: the leaves of ſome were fra- 
ment of our tender inclinations and fit grant and well- ſhaped, and others ill- 
ſpring of life. Theſe obvious ſpecula- ſcented and irregular. I wondered at 
tions made me at length conclude, that a ſet of old whimſical botaftitts, who 
there is a ſort of vegetable principle in ſpent their whole lives in the contempla« 
the mind of every man when he comes tion of ſome withered Egyptian, Cop- . 
into the world. In infants the ſeeds lie tic, Armenian, or Chineſe leaves, while 
buried and undiſcovered, until after a others made it their buſineſs to collect in 
while they ſprout forth in a kind of ra- voluminous herbals all the ſeveral leaves 
tional leaves, which are words; and in of ſome one tree. The flowers afford a 
due ſeaſon the flowers begin to appear in moſt diverting 1 in a yo 
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ed ſoon, or at beſt are but annuals. 
Some profeſſed floriſts make them their 
conſtant ſtudy and employment, and de- 


; e. all fruit; and now and then a few- 


anciful people ſpend all their time in 


the cultivation of a ſingle tulip, or a 


carnation: but the moſt agreeable amuſe- 


THE SPECTATOR 
. ©"  Yerful variety of figures, colours, and mother before her were both 


* 


that I may bear it with indifference, I 


| | re he. taken much , 
cents; however, moſt" of them wither- after the ſame manner; ſo that ſince it 
runs in the blood, I- have hut ſmall 
hopes of her recovery. I ſhould be glad 
to have a little of your advice in this 
matter: I would not willingly trouble 
you to eontrive how.it may be a pleaſuro 
to me; if you will but put me in a way 


4 ** 


ſhall reſt ſatisfied. Dear Spec, your very 
humble ſervant. 5 5 


7 mixing, and binding together theſe PE 
flowers in pleaſing noſegays to preſent - ff. 
The ſcent of Italian flowers P. S. I muſt-do the poor girl the juf- 
Is obſerved, like their other 8 tice to let you know that this match was 
8 to be too ſtrong, and to hurt the brain; none of her own choofing, or indeed of 
| that of the French with glaring gaudy mine either; in conſideration of which 
colours, yet faint and languid; German I avoid giving her the leaſt provocation; 
and Northern flowers have little or no and indeed we live better together than 
ſmell, or ſometimes an unpleaſant one. uſually folks do who hated one another 
The ancients had a ſecret to give a laſt· when they were firſt joined: to evade the 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 

Mm ment ſeems, to be the well chooſing, 
[ 

1 

| to ladies. 


4 

| ing beauty, colour, and ſweetneſs, to fin againſt parents, or at leaſt to exte- . 

2 ſome of their choice flowers, which flou- huate it, my dear rails at my father add 

IF - *riſh to this day, and which few of the mother, and I curſe hers for making | 

ll moderns can effect. Theſe are becoming the match, | 

| enough and _ agreeable in their ſeaſons. of oo I 4 5 5 

1 and do often handfomely.-adorn an en- MR. S ECTA Tn. 4 

N tertainment, but an over-fondneſs of I. Like the theme you lately gave out 

f them ſeems to be a diſeaſe. It rarely '* extremely, and ſhould be as glad to 

| happens to find a plant vigor& enough, handle it as any man living: but I find. 

| to have, like an orange-tree, at once . myſelf no better qualified to write about 

| 5 beautiful ſhining leaves, fragrant flowers, money than about my wife; for, to tell 

| and delicious nouriſhing fruit. Sir, you a ſecret” which F deſwe may go no 

| | DEAR SPEC +, AVSUST 6, 7/124. PILL GARLICK, 

| you haye given us, in your Spec- Avever 8, 37 ꝶ24. 

1 tator of Saturday laſt, a very ex- oa te „ 

| | cellent diſcourſe upon the force of cuſ M. 'srECTATOR, 1, 

| ' * © tomy and it's wonderful efficacy in mak-. I Deſire you would print this in Italic, 

| IT ing every thing pleaſant to us: I cannot | ſo as it 1 generally taken notice 

| A deny but that I received aboye two pen- of. It is de igned only to ad moniſn all 

1 nyworth of inſtruction from your paper, perſons, who ſpeak either at the bar. 

= and in the general was very well pleaſed ' pulpit, or any public. aſſembly whatſo- 

| Vith it; but I am, withouta compliment, ever, how 22 diſcover their ignorance 

if  *'* . fincerely troubled that I cannot exactly in the uſe of ſimilies. There are in the - 

1 be of your opinion that it makes every 1 Klelf, as well as in other places, 

| i thing pleaſing to ug. In ſhort, I haye 1uch groſs abuſes. in this kind, that! 

uw. the honour to be yoked to a young lady, guyet lis warning to all I know. I ſhall ZN 

| who is, in plain Evgliſh, for her ſtands bring them for the. future before your il 

ing, a very eminent ſcold. She began  ſpedtatorial authority, On Sunday laſt, : 

| to break her mind very freely both to one, who ſhall be nameleſs, reproving 8 

me and her ſervants about two months ſeveral of his congregation for ſtanding 8 

i after opr nuptials; and though TI haye - at prayers, was pleaſed to ſay— Ons | 

been accuſtomed to this humour of hers would think, like the elephant, you had ; 

lf © theſe three years, yet I do not know- no knees. Now I myſelf ſaw an cles” : 

| What is the matter with me, but I am phapr, in Bartholomew Fair, kneel dawn: - | 

[0 more delighted with. it than I was to take on his back the ingenious Mr. 1 

© ar the very firſt, I have adyifed with William Penkeghman: Yourmoſthugte- | 

1 here yn about” her, and they all bie erat... ; 
- tell mis that her mether and her grand-. Ff | 
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dee alt joys eee 
By the coarſe hands of filthy du ngeon villains, 


And thrown amongft the common lumber. 
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Nothing, indeed, can be more un- 


happy than the condition of bankruptey. 
T he calamity which happens to us by 
ill fortune, or by the injury of others, 


haas in it fome conſolation; but What 


ariſes from our on miſbehaviour or er- 


. rar, is the ſtate of the moſt exquiſite: 
ſorrow. When a man conſiders not 
only an ample fortune, but even the 

ry neceſſar ies of life, his pretenee to 


foodl itſelf, at the merey of his creditors, 
he cannot but look upon himſelf in the 


{tate of the dead, witch his "caſe thus 


auch worle; der are laſt office is per- 
formed by his adverſaries inſtead of hig 


friends. From chis hour the cruel world 
does not only take pbſſeſſion of his whole 


fortune, but even of every thing elſe, 


which had no relation to its Alt his 
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faction of 


to great and 


'reproaches 


than be diſchargad t6 


in the diſpoſition of any thing. The 
incapacity 


an infant or a linatic is 
ee e 


00 
maodation; but that of a bankrupt, 
without any mitigation in reſpect of the 


accidents by which it arrived, is calcu- 
lated for his utter ruin, except there be 
a remainder ample enough after the diſ- 
charge of his creditors to bear all the 
expence of rewarding thoſe by whoſe 
means the effect of all his labour. was 


x 


upon what, terms and conditions his 


A 


goods are to be purchaſed, and all this _ 


uſually done not with an air of truſtees 


to diſpoſe of his effects, but deſtroyers 


to divide and tear them in pieces. 


There is ſomething ſacred in"miſery - 
p d minds; for this rea- 
ſon all wiſe lawgivers have heen ex- 
tely tender how they let looſe eyen 


* 


* —m . — 


ſome artiflce, and have it in their powet _ 
to avenge themſelves, are flow in the 
application of that power, and are erer 
conſtrained to go into rigorous mea - 
ſures. They are careful to . 1 
0 ; | | then 
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transferred from him. 'This man is to 
look on and ſee others giving directions 


the man wd Has right on his ſide, tg 3 

act with any; mixture of "reſentment 
againſt the defendant; Virtuous ant __- 
modeſt men, though they be ufed wittt. 
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tte lite of a citizen. 
i to by to their own. fav, if poſhble, 


| w- cautions 0 


Waste not only bab injured, but 
alſo that to bear it no longer would be 
a means to make the offender. mjure 
others, before they proceed. Such men 
clap their hands upon their hearts, and 
conſider what fe is to have at their mercy 


* they were merciful when they could 
have de , rather than when it was 
in their power to have. ſpared. 


they deftroyed.. 


- Common-. 
in ſome meaſure to our very enemi 


They who ſeruple doin the leaſti nog, | 

of ecatting the utmoſt = 
| vour which your fortune throws upon 
"EL any one who is converlant i in the 


of human life reflect upon it, 
E man who wants 


Such would have” of b 


a man, 
This is a due to the 
calamity of human life, oy 
| of. you is, that Jau, 


y has. 4 taſte of no enjoyment of 


ur SPECTATOR. | 


hope not with you you have been 2 


inſtrument in helping me to = - 


great 
- what I have loſt; and I know, 

Treaſon, as well as 2 to or you 
cannot but be in pain to ſee me undone. 


To ber you I am not a man incapable 

, I will, though S 
r man, lay afide the difti ion be- 
en ds, and talk with the nkneſs 


55 did when we were nearer to an 


equality: as all 1 do will be received 
"_ rag all ou do 1 42 _ 
upon with partial at I de 
Ap 3 are — 
me, who am 


by all, would ſmile u 
grace and fa- 


ſhunned by all. Let that 


you,. be turned to make up the coldneſs 
and indifference- that is uſed towards, 
me. All good and generous 43 will 


haye an eye of kindneſs . me ti 
own lake, _ the reſt of the l al. 


any. kind. There is a, natural diſreliſh 
8 thing which is good in his very regard me for yours. is a happy 
nature, and he is born an enemy tothe contagion in riches, as well as a e- 
Vorld. He is ever extremely partial to ſtruRtive one in poverty: the rich can 


N 


himſelf in all his actions, and has no 
{ſenſe of A a but from the 

ment Which ſhall attend it. The aw 
I the land is his goſpel, and all his 


I of. conſcience are determined by 
hat eſtimation follows us according tothe 


925 5 Such men know not w 
proc Of the heart of a miſerable 


2 5 riches are the inſtruments of 


ſerving the purpoſes of heaven or hell, ac- 
cording to iſpoſition of the pe 
Tht wealthy can torment or A 

. who are in their power, and chuſe to do 
ene orother as they are affected with love 
or hatred to mankind. "As: for ſuch who. 


men are to be valued only for their 
mortality, and as we hope better things 
from their heirs. I could not but read 
with grea gent delight a letter from;an emi- 
nent Citizen, w had failed; to one who. 
vns intimate with him in his better for- 
tune, and able by. his countenance” to 


| e loſt e. 


l, | FP | 9 | | 
is in vain to its: 3 and 
- make apologies for what is never to 


l * defended by the beſt advocate in the 
f Id, the guilt of being unfortunate. 
kk: that a man in my condition can do 


5 5 0 or bl gon oh be Feed with prej judice- 


N Ie by 


are inſenſble of the concerns of others, 
2 as they affect themſelves, 


make rich without ing with an t } 
their ſtore; and eee of the | 


poor makes men , though they Ne 
row nothing of t How this is to 
be accounted for I e not; but men's 


company we keep. /-If you are what 
you were to me, youcan 2 great wa 
towards my recovery; it yo are . 
my good fortune, if ever it ar apts will 
return by ſlower approaches, I am, 
Sir, your affectlonate Ws and Natty 
ble eryanit.. > 


This was Sate with 3 


fron that did not, by long impertinent 


ions of | kindneſs, [inſult his diſ- 
trols, openers pe pag „ 


— ee 2 1 
Fans glad to hear that y =" A 
go the 2 aſe- 


. Rwy yg aſſurt you, I do not think 


ur numerous family at alldiminiſhed, 
n the gifts of nature 1 which I have 


af ever ſo much admired them, eg 


ſo lately happened, to you. I thall not 
only countenance your affairs with my 


appearance for you, but ſhall accommo- 


date you with a Cir eee 
common intereſt for three years. Lau 
know 1 could male more of it; but I 
eee e that I ca. 

: . 


\ he 
„ Ts. 


W * r 


? 


— 
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_ - ware oppor 3 in to help you; 
for 1 de not care why y ſay. of 
| ne dns echt 
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F Shall this day. lay before my reader 
a letter, written by ſame hand 
* that of 7 2 F — which contain- 


1 0 s for a 2. news- paper 
App 1 e circle of 


the erbe, 3: wy 


ar 


F555 bay . tter, in which I 
- broached my project of a news- paper, 
encourages me to lay before you two or 
three more; for, you muſt know, Sir, 
you to be the Lowniles 
lear 1 world, 
y ſcheme practicable or rational be- 
2 you have approved of it, though 


0 the money we £ raiſe by. it 3 on our 


own funds, and for our private uſe.” 

letter of Whiſpers, written poſt, 
and ſent about the kin om, after the 
fame” manner as that of 


rian, might be high] ing to the 
public, 2 wall a8 52 = 


: thor. whiſpers I mean thoſe pieces 


of news Are are communicated as ſe- 


crets, and which bring a double plea- 
ſure to the hearer; firſt, as they are pri- 
vate hiſtory, and in the next place, as 
they have always in them a daſh of 
ſcandal. The are the two chief qua- 
 Kfications in an article of news, . ich 


recommend it, in a more than ordinary 


manner, to the ears of the curious. 
Sicknels of perſons in high poſts, twi- 


1 \viſits paid and received hy mini- 
ſters of Rate, clandeſtine courtſhips and 


_ marriages, ſeeret amqurs, loſſes at play, 
- appligations for places, with their re- 
ive ſueceſſes or repulſes, are the 
= m-which-I-chiefly- intend to 
ea 
of them the repreſentative of a ſpecies, 
Who are to furniſh me with thoſe 'whil- 
Pers which _ ae to N = my 


. 


4 


ion you gave my 


or eight perſons, whom he never 


and cannot think 


1 haue often thought chat a News- 
r. Byer , Mr. 
 Dawkes, or any other Gy hiſto- 


to the au- 


the ambition which every 


virtuous lady, the old Lady Bl Baſs who 


Ihave two . that are each 
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correſpondenits. . The firſt of theſe In 
Peter Huſh,” deſcended from the ancient 


family of the Huſſies: the otlier is the 


old Lady Blaſt, who has a very nume- 
rous tribe of daughters in the two 
eities of London and Weſtminſter, eter 
Huſh has a whiſpering-hdle in moſt of 
the great coffee · houſes about town. Af | 
85 u are alone with him in a wide room, 
e 72 — you up into a corner of it, 
a peaks. it in ee ear. Thave ſeen 
eter ſeat himſelf in a company of ſeven 
ſaw be- 
fore in his life; and after having looked 
about-to ſee there was no one that ver- 
heard, him, has communicated to them 
in a low voice, and under the ſeal of 
ſecrecy, the death of a great man in the 
country, who was perhaps a fox - hum. 
ing the very moment this account Was 
given of him. If upon your entering 
into a coffee - houſe you ice a circle of 
heads bending over the table, and lying 
cloſe by one another, it is ten to ane 
but my friend Peter is among them. I 


have known Peter publiſhing he whiſper 


of the day by eight of the clock in the | 


morning at Garraway's, by twelve at 


Will's, and before two at Smyrna. 
When Peter had thus effectually launch- 


ed a ſecret, I have been very well pleaſed | 


to hear people whiſpering it to one an- 


other at 3 and ſpreading it 


about as their on; for you muſt no, 
Sir, the 
one has of 
being thought in the ſecret, and bein 


looked upon as a man who has acceſs 


to greater people than one would ima- 
gine. After having given you this ac- 
count of Peter Huſh, I proceed to _ 


is ko communicate to me t 
tranſactions of the eee — Lich all 
the arcana of the fair-1ex. The Lady 
Blaſt, you muſt underſtand, has ſuch 4 
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great incentive to whiſpering'is 


private 
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and traduce the memory 
men that have been in their ve 
theſe hundred years. By theſe and the 
like helps, I queſtion not but TI ſhall 
' furniſh out a very handſome news letter. 


the 


it blights like an eaſterly wind, and 


VFithers every reputation that it breathes 


upon. She has a particular knack at 


making private weddings, and laſt i 
ter married above five women of quality 


to their footmen. Her whiſper can make 


an innocent young woman big with 


Child, or fill an healthy young fellow 
with diſtempers that are not to be named. 


She can turn a viſit into an intrigue, and 
a diſtant ſalute into an aſſignation. She 


een beggar the wealthy, and degrade 


the noble. In ſhort, ſhe can whiſper 


men baſe or fooliſh, [jealous - or ill- na- 


tured; _ if ernte, requires, can tell 
you the {lips of their great grandmothers, 

here coach- 
ves above 


If you approve my project, I ſhall be- 


gin to whiſper by the very next poſt ;' 


and queſtion not but every one of my 
cuſtomers will be very well pleaſed with 
me, when he conſiders that every piece 
of news I ſend him is a word in his ear, 
and lets him into a ſecret. 


_ | Having given you a ſketch of this 
project, I ſhall, in the next place, ſug- 


ſt to you another for a month 


pamphelt, which I ſhall likewiſe ſubmit- 
ta your ſpectatorial wiſdom.” T need 
not tell you, Sir, that there are ſeveral 
authors in France, Germany, and Hol- 
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. FALSE MODESTYs 


FT Could not but Gnile at the account 
that was yeſterday given me of a 


modeſt young gentleman, who being 
_ Invited to an 8 though he 


was not uſed to drink, had not the con - 
fidence to refuſe his glaſs in his turn, 


when on a ſudden he grew ſo fluſtered 
_ that he took all the talk of the table into 
dis own 21 abuſed every __ the 
company, and flung a bottle at the gen- 
tleman's head that treated him. This 


has ru me occaſion to refleft upon 
to remember the ſaying of Brutus, as it 


is quoted by Plutarch, that © the perſon 


* 5 


the Learned, in which th 
an abſtract of all ſuch books as are 


effects of a vicious modeſty, and 


* 


land, ae well 2s in our on evinit 
who publiſh every month, What t 


x 1 


give us 


printed in any part of Europe. Now, 
Sir, ie is mh, deten (to publiſh every 


month An Account of the Works 

© of the Unlearned.' Several late pro- 

ductions of my own countrymen, who 

many of them make a — eminent fi- 
orld 


gure in the illiterate world, encourage 


me in this undertaking. I may, in this 
work, poſſibly make a review of ſeveral 
pieces which have appeared in the foreign - 

accounts above-mentioned, though they 


call. An Account of the Was of 1 


ought not to have been taken notice of in 


works which bear ſuch a title. I may, 
likewiſe, take into confideration. ſuch 


* 


pieces as appear, from time to time, 


under the names of thoſe gentlemen wb 
compliment one another in public aſſem- 
blies, by the title of—* The Learned 


Gentlemen. Our party-authors will 
alſo afford me a great variety of ſub- 
jets, not to mention editors, commen- 
tators, and others, who are often men 


of no learning, or, what is as bad, of 


no knowledge.” I ſhall not enlarge upon 
this hint; but if you think any thing 


. 


© not been. taught to deny any thing.” 


can be made of it, F-ſhall ſet about it 
with all the pains and application that 
ſo uſeful a work deſerves. I am ever, 
, moſt worthy Sir, '&c, LT 


«6 


has bad but an ill education, who has. 


This falſe kind of modeſty has, perhaps, 


betrayed both ſexes into as many vices - 


as the moſt abandoned impudence; and 


is the more inexcufable to reaſon, be- 
cauſe it acts to gratify others rather than 
Itſelf, and is puniſhed with a kind of 


remorſe, not only like other vicious ha- 


bits when the crime is over, bat even 


at the very time that it is committed. 


Nothing is more amiable than true 
modeſty, and nothing is more contempt 
. ible than the falſe. The one guards _ _ 
virtue, the other betrays it. True mo- 


deſty 


5M 


” 


— 


— 
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defty is aſhamed to do any thing that is a ſecret concern. We have in England 

| ugnant to the rules of right reaſon: a particular baſhfulneſs in every thing 

falſe modeſty is aſhamed to do any thing that regards religion. A well-bred man 

that is oppoſite to the humour of the is obliged to conceal any ſerious ſenti- 

company. True modeſty 'avoids every ment of this nature, and very often to 
thing that is criminal, falſe modeſty appear a greater libertine than he is, chat ; 
every thing that is unfaſhionable. The he may keep himſelf in countenzgnee — _— 


latter is only a general undetermined in- 
ſin; the former is that inſtinct, limit- 


rudence and religion, - 


ed and circumſcribed by the rules of 
We may conclude that modeſty to be 


falſe and vicious which engages a man 
to do any thing that is ill or indiſcreet, 


among the_men -of mode.' -Our exceſs 


of modeſty makes us ſhame-faced'in all | 
the exerciſes of piety and "devotion. 


This humour prevails. upon us daily; 


-inſfomuch, that at many well-bred 


tables, the maſter of the houſe is ſo 


very niodeſt a man, that he has not the 
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or which reſtrains him from doing any confidence to ſay grace at his on table: 
Fhing that is of a contrary nature. How a cuſtom which is not eee by 
y men in-the common concerns of all the nations about us, but was never 
life, lend ſums of money which they are omitted by the heathens themſelves. 
not able to ſpare, are bound for perſons Engliſh gentlemen who travel into Ro- 


. whom they have but little friend P man- catholic countries, are not a little 


give recommendatory characters of men 
whom they are not acquainted with, 
beſtow places on thoſe whom they do 


not eſteem, live in ſuch a manner as 


they themſelves do not-approve, and all 
this merely becauſe they have not the 


tunity, or example ? 


confidence to refiſt ſolicitation, impor- 


Nor-does this falſe modeſty expoſe us 


only to ſuch actions as are indiſcreet, 
but very often to ſuch as are highly cri - 
minal. When Xenophanes was called 


timorous, becauſe he would not venture 


his money in a game at dice I con- 


c fefs,” ſaid he, * that I am exceeding 


c timorouis, for I dare not do an ill 


thing.“ On the contrary, a man of 
vicious modeſty complies with every 


thing, and is only fearful of doing what 
may look ſingular in the company where 


he is engaged. He falls in with the 
torrent, and lets himſelf go to every 
action or diſcourſe, however unjuſtifi- 
able in itſelf, fo it be in vogue among 
the preſent party. This, though one 


ſupriſed to meet with people of the beſt 
quality kneeling in their -churches, and 


engaged in their private devotions, 


though it be not at the hours of public - | 


wor 1 An officer of the army, or a 
man of wit and pleaſure in thoſe coun- 


tries, would be afraid of paſſing not 


only for an irreligious, but an ill-hred 


man, ſhould he be ſeen to go to bed, or 


fit down at table, without offering up his 


devotions on ſuch occaſions.” The ſame 


ſhew'of religion appears in all the fo- 
reign reformed: churches, and enters ſo 


much into their ordinary converſation, 


hat an bee eee is apt to term them 
ypocritical and preciſe. 5 5 

This little appearance of a religious 

deportment in our nation, may proceed 


in ſome meaſure from that modeſty 75 


which is natural to us; but the great oc- 
caſion of it is certainly this: thoſe ſwarms 
of ſectaries that over - ran the nation in 


the time of the great rebellion, carried 
their hypzcriſy ſo high, that they had 


converted our whole language into 


of the moſt common, is one of the moſt jargon of enthuſiaſm; inſomuch that 


ridiculous diſpoſitions in human nature, 
that men ſhould not be aſhamed af ſpeak - 


upon. the Reſtoration men thought they | : 


could not recede too far from'the beha- 
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ing or acting in a diſſolute or irrational viour and practice of thoſe perſons, who. 
manner, but that one who is in their had made religion a cloke to ſo many / 
company ſhould be aſhamed of govern- villainies. This led them into the other” 
ing himſelf by the principles of reaſon extreme; every appearance of devotion |: 
VVA was looked upon as puritanical, and — 


and virtue. 1 5 . 
In the ſecond place we are ta conſider falling into the hands of the ridiculers = 
falſe modeſty, as it reſtrains a man from who flouriſhed" in that reign, and at. al 
doing what is and laudable. My tacked every thing that was-ſerious, it " Wi 
reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to has ever ſince been out of countenance 1 
him many inſtances and examples under among us. By this means we are gra- 
this head, I ſhal] only dwell upon one dually fallen into that vicious mode ty, 
keflection, which 1 cannot make without which has im ſame meaſure worn out - 
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tianity in ordinary life e converſation, 
and ey CINE us from all our 
a er criſy cannot indeed be t00 1 
ed, poorer Nun . time. is to be 
impiety. They are 
h equal] 2 iruRive io the gi — 
who is po ſled with them; but in re- 
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under two. general heads. The 


| — may be conſidered 


y. thoſe things which we are to believe, 


I mean whatever is revealed to us in the 


Holy Writings, and which we could 
not haye obtained the knowledge of b 
the light of nature; by the things whi 
V are to practiſe, I mean all thoſe duties 
to which we are directed by reaſon or 
2 religion. The firſt of theſe I 

all diſtinguiſn by the name of faith * 
the ſecond jo that of morality. * 

If we look into the more ſerious 


E mankind, we find many who . 


o great a ſtreſs upon faith, that they 


noglot morality; and many who build 
ſo. much upon morality, that they do 


not pay a due regard to faith. The 
perfect man ſhould be defective in nei- 
er of theſe particulars, as will be v 


evident to thoſe who conſider the bene- 
| fits which ariſe from each of them, and 
which I ſhall make the ſubjec̃t of this 


day's paper. 
Notwithſtanding this general diviſion 


Y of chriſtian duty into morality and faith, 


and that they have both their peculiar 
excellencies, the firſt has the —_— 


nence in ſeveral reſpects. 2 


Firſt, becauſe the greateſt part of 
morality, as I have ſtated the notion of 
it, is ot a fixed eternal nature, and will 
endure when faith ſhall fail, and be loſt 
in conviction. 

Secondly, becauſe. a perſon: may. be. 
wel to a e good to CE: 


k rkora rox R. 


nicious "as n i. 
due mean to be, obſerved is 2 ny 


pearance of Eu 


comprehends what we are to be- 
5 Jorg, the other what we are to practiſe. _ 


every man in his private capaci a 
Fourthly, becauſe the rule o mora- 
| lity i is much more certain than that of . 


cerely virtuous, and at the ſame time to 
let the world ſee We are ſo. I do not 


know a more dreadful menace in the _ 
_ Holy Writings,. than that which is pro- 


nounced againſt thoſe who have this . 


5 per vertect modeſty, to be aſhamed before 
men in a 8 88 


e 


G ; i 
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5 


and 5 more r to the 3 


by morality without faith, than by n 


without morality, 
Thirdly, becauſe morality gives a 
greater perfection to human nature, by 
uieting the mind, moderating the p 
ions, and advancing the happi 


faith, all the civilized nations of the: 
world agreeing in the great points of 


: 2 as much as they differ i in e 
* of faith. ; 


Fifthly, becauſe infidelity. is not of 
ſo malignant a nature as immorality ; 


or to put the ſame reaſon in another' 


light, becauſe it is generally owned, | 8 
there may be-falvation for a virtuous 
infidel, particularly in the caſe of in- 


vincible ignorance, but none for a vi- 


cious believer. 


Sixthly, becauſe faith ſeems to draw: | 


it's principal, if not al it's excellency, 


from the influence it has upon morality x 
as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we con- 
the excellency of 

faith, or the belief of revealed religion N 


ſider wherein conſiſts 


and this I think is, | 
Firſt, in explaining, and ca 
Si greater heights ſeveral points. of mo- 
rality. 
S ely, in furniſhing new mod 
ſtronger motives to enforce the e254 
of morality. 


Thirdly, in givkig us more amiable 


ideas of t e Supreme Being, more en- 
caring notony Wa one 8 and a 
truer! 
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ourſelv ann * is | 
ur and vilewels: of our- na- pute 955 in the ot 
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5 wing, us [the blatk- There is — e * 
= 0 vice; which in wh I think may be . a 
"= e I — 20 t, that foregoing conſiderations, which. is this, 
5 he Who is ection and that we ſhould, in all dubiouů points, 
85 1 — hate oh 5 is repreſented conſider any ill conſequences: that may 
7 Dp ſeveral of dur divines as hating fin | ariſe from them, ſuppoling they ſhould - 
tc the fame degree that he loves the be erroneous, before we give up our af 
Seel Perſon w was: n the Ppropi- ſent to them emp 
- -tation of it. 1 8 For example, in that didpmable; ” 
; 8 = 7 NS: eu . ordinary; and of ecuting men for conſcience {ak 
5 ſcribed n of making morality. beſides the imbittering their minds with 
ual to ſalvation. Bae indignation,” and all the vehe- 
- I have only touched on theſe ſeveral 'mence of reſentment, and enſnaring them 
[Hr which every one Who is con- to profefs what they do not believe; we = 
vexſant in diſcourſes of this eee * n off from the pleaſures 2 ad 
ceaſily enlarge upon in his own thou of ſociety, afflict th 5 
and dra concluſions from them w [their fortunes, hurt He _ 
may be uſeful to him in the conduct Be 2 ruin their families, make 
„his life. One I am ſure is ſo obvious, lives or put an end to them. 
chat he cannot miſs it, namely, that a Sure When F ſee ſuch dreadful conſe. 
man cannot be perfect in his ſcheme of quences: riäng from a principle, Lwould _ 
3 who does not ſtrengthen and be as fully convinced 5 the truth of it, 
PET It with that öf the chriſtian ian as of a'mathematical demonſtration; be- 
falt fore I woulf venture to act ee 
Beſides this, I mail lay down two or make it apart of my religion. 
| "bens other maxims which I chink we In this eaſe the injury done our t 2 BY 
l 1 deduce from what has been ſaid. pour i is plain and evident; the Ft 
| irſt, that we ſhould be particularl that put us upon doin are. it, 


os 5 


cautious of mak ing any'thing an artieſe ous and diſputable n 3 5 
of faith, which does not contribute to ſeems highly e 5 . 
the confirmation or improvement of mo- - whether or no à zeal for . Fes à man 


wee 5 thinks the true ſyſtem of faith, mayju 
Secondly, that 1 no article of Faith ron,  tify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but 
"be true and authentic, which weakens think, if our religion produces/charity. 
or ſubverts the practical part of reli- as well Lure it will not be for ſhew-. - 
1 what T have hitherto called mo- ing itſelf by fuch cruel inſtances. But 
| 2 ct conclude with the words of an excel» _ 
irdly, that” the greateſt friend of lent author We have juſt . 50 ; 
morality, or natural religion, cannot religion. to make us hate, but not 
— polibly os We 6 SARS em- > "enough gh us love 6 one ater. 
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ux . + belle. are too dt of 2 fond FO ſhew FINE as 

| often unknown. to us; nay, they to improve in hem, and to be eſteemed 
. a N. from being known to us, that for them. en it is that a thouſand 
O'S s for demonſtrations: of our Aae eden conceits, gay inventions, 
: worth. This WAKE: us wy in the Nena * muſt afford us 
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pleaſures, and-diſplay us to others in the 


colours which we ourſelves take a fancy 


thing ſo amuſing for the time in this 


ſtate of vanity and: ill-groundetl ſatis» 


faction, that even the wiſer world has 


choſen au exalted ward to deſcribe it's 


* 


inchantments, and called it The Para. 
s dile of Fools, | 8 


tion may ſeem a falſe. thought to ſome, 


and bear another turn than what I have 


E J but it is at preſent none of my 


buſineſs to look after it, who am goin 


to confeſs that I have been lately among 


92 „ * - 


them in a viſion... -- 


- Methought I was tranſported to 4 


hill, green, flowery, and of an eaſy 
aſcent. Upon the broad top of it re- 


ſided fguint-eyed Error, and popular 
S with many heads; two that 


dealt in ſorcery, and were famous for 


| 8 people with the love of them · 


ſelves. To theſe repaired a multitude 

from every fide by two different paths 

which lead 1 

who had the moſt aſſuming air, went 

directly of themſelves to Error, without 
xepeRing a conductor; others of a ſofter 


nature went firſt to popular Qpinion, 


from whence: as ſhe influenced and en- 


: Faged them with their own praites, ſhe 


ivered them over to his government. 


When we had aſcended to an open 
part of the ſummit where Opinion abode, 
we found her entertainin 
had arrived before- us, 


: pleaſing; ſhe breathed odours. as. ſhe 


poke; ſhe ſeemed to have a- tongue for 


every one; every one thought he heard 


of ſomething that was valuable in him- 


Telf, and expected a paradiſe which ſhe 


ehen as the reward of his merit. 
Thus were we drawn to follow her, till 
ſhe could bring us where it was to be 


1 


li fications, or one another for thoſe qua- 


; lifications which they took to be con- 
_ fpicuous in their own characters, or 


diſpraiſing others far wanting theirs, or 
vying. in the degrees of them. 

At laſt we approached a bower, at 
the entrance of which Error was ſeated. 
The trees-wzre thick woven, and the 


darken him a little. He was diſguiſed 
in a whitiſh robe, which he had put on, 


das de might appear 20 us with a nearer 


in: and indeed there is ſome - 


the latter part of this reflec-' 


each of them. Some 


ſeveral who: 
er voice was 


1 and it was obſervable, that 
all the way ſhe went, the company was 
Either praiſing themſelves for their qua- 


place where he ſat artfully gontrived to 


wo, 
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reſemblance to Truth and as ſhte has n 

light whereby ſhe, manifeſts the bheaut ies 
of nature to the eyes of her adorers, ſo 
he had provided himſelf with a max 
wand, that he might do ſomething in 
imitation of it, and pleaſe with delu- 
ſions. This he lifted! ſolemnly, and 
muttering to himtelf, bid the glories 


f 


whieh he kept under inchantment to 


our eyes to that part of the ſky to which 


he pointed, and obſerved. a thin blue 
proſpect, which tleared as mountains in 
2 ſummer morning when the miſts go 
off, and the 


palace of Vanity appeared 


magical 


- 
* —— 


1 5 
- 
"It: j 
' 


appear before us. Immediately wecaſt 


The foundation hardly ſeemed a 


foundation, but a ſet of curling clouds, 


which it ſtood upon by magical con- 
trivance. The way by which we aſcend- 


ed was painted like à rainbow; and as 
we went, the breeze that played abort 


us bewitched the ſenſes, The walls 


were lee all for ſhow ; the loweſt ſet | 


of pillars: were of the ſlight fine Corins 


thian order; and the top of the building 
being rounded, bore ſo far the reſem- 


blanee of a bubble, 


At the gate the travellers neither met 
with a porter, nor waited till ane ſhould 


appear; every ane thought his merit a 


ſufficient paſſport, and preſſed forward. 
In the hall we met with. ſeveral phan- - 
toms, that roved an:ongſt us, and ranged 
the company according to their ſenti- 
ments, There was decreaſing Honour, 
that had nothing to ſhew in but an old 
coat of his anceſtors atchievements: there 
was Oſtentation, that made himſelf his 


own conſtant ſubject, and Gallantry 


ſtrutting upon his tiptoes: At the upper 
n thrope, whoſe 
canopy glittered with all the riches that 


end of the hall _ 


gaiety could contrive to laviſn on it; 


and between the gilded arms ſat Vanity, 


acock's feathers, and 
r another Venus by her 


decked in the 


Conceit. His eyes had every now and 


then a caſt inwards-to the neglect of all 
objects about him; and the arms which 


he made uſe of for conqueſt, were bor- 


rowed from thoſe againſt whom. he had 
à deſign. U 


The arrow which he ſhot at 


the ſoldier, was fledged from his own 
plume of feathers ; the dart he directec 
againſt the man of wit, was winged 
from the,quills he writ with] and . 5 8 | 

e I Wnic ö 


ft 


nope ledger | 
votaries. The boy who ſtood beſide her 

for a Cupid, and who made the world 
to how before her, was called Self? 
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which he ſent againſt thoſe who pre- Folly and Broken- Credit were ſeen in 
ſumed” upon their riches, was headed the houſe before they entered. Trou. 

with gold out of their tfeaſaries ; he ble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn, and Po- 

made Bets for ſtateſmen from their own verty, brought up the rear. Vanity, 
contrivancesz he took fire from the eyes > with her Cupid and Graces, difappearedz  ' ' 
of ladies, with which he melted their her ſubjects ran into holes and corners: 
|, hearts and lightning from the tongues but many of them were found and car 
of the eloquent; to enflame them with ried off, as I was told by one who ftood "| 
_ their on glories. At the foot of the near me, either to priſons or cellars, ſo:;᷑ 
- throne ſat three falſe Graces ; Flattery litude, or little company, the mean arts 
with a ſnell of paint, Affectation with a or the viler crafts of life. But theſe e 
mirrour to practiſe at, and Faſhion ever added he, with à diſdainful air; are 
changing the poſture of our cloaths. © ſuch who would fondly live here, whem 
Theis applied themſelves to ſecure the © their merits neither matched the luſtre 
_ conqueſts which Self-Conceit had got- of the place, nor their riches it's ex. 
ten, and had each of them their parti- © pences. We have ſeen ſuch ſcenes as + 
cCular polities. Flattery gave new co- © theſe before now; the glory yoa ,] 
lours and complexions to all things, will all return Wen be hurry is over.. 
Alffectation new airs and appearances, I thanked him for his information, and 
which, as ſhe ſaid, were not vulgar; believing him fo incorrigible as that he 
und Faſhion both concealed ſome home would ſtay till it was his turn to be | 
defects, and added ſome foreign external taken, I made off to the door, and over. - . 
beauties © © += took ſome few, who, though they would ; 
As I was reflecting upon what I ſaw, not hearken to Plain-dealing, were now _ 
I heard a voice-in' the erowd; bemoan- - terrified to good purpoſe by the .exam- - - 
ing the condition of mankind, which is ple of others: but when they had touched - . 
thus managed by the breath of Opi- the threſhold, it was a ſtrange ſhock to 
nion, deluded by error, iced by Be) them to find that the deluſion of Error 
Conceit, and given up to be trained in was gone, and tlley plaitily diſcerned 
all the courles of Vanity, till Scorn or the building to hang a little up in the 
Poverty come upon us. Theſe expreſ- air without any real foundation. At ä 
ſions were no ſooner handed about, but firſt we ſaw nothing but a deſperate leap : 
I immediately faw à general diſorder, remained for us, and I a thouſand times 
till at laſt there was a parting in one blamed my unmeaning curiolity that 
place, and a grave old man, decent and had brought me into ſo much danger. _ 
reſolute, was led forward to be puniſhed - But as they began to ſink lower in their 
for the words he had uttered, He ap- own minds, methought the palace ſunk - 
peared inclined to have ſpoken in his along with us, till they were arrived at 
dyn defence, but I could not obſerve | the due 3 of Efteem which they - 
that any one was willing to hear him. ought to have for themſelves j then the 
Vanity caſt a ſcornful ſmile at him; part of the building in which they ſtocd * 
Self. Conceit was angry; Flattery, who touched the earthy and we departing . 
knew him for Plain-dealing, put on a out, it retired from our eyes. Nowg 
vixard, and turned away: Affectation whether they who ſtayed in the palace 
toſſed her fan, ntade mouths, and called were ſenſible of this deſcent, I cannot 
him Envy or Slander; and Faſhion tell]; it was then my opinion that they 
would have it, that at leaſt he muſt be were not, However it be, my dream _ 
III. Manners. Thus lighted and de- broke up at ity and has given me occa- 
ſpiſed by all, he was driven out for ſion all my life to reflect upon the fatal 
abuſing people ot merit and figure; and conſequences of following the ſuggei- 
I heard it firmly” teloIved, that he ſhould tions of Vanity, © FE 
e ß ooo aac Te SP ee 
AF Reon M p A ot 2, 
I had already feen the meaning of F Write to yoli to deſire, that you would . 
moſt pat of that warning which he had = again touch upon a certain enormitʒ; 
given, and was conſidering how tlie lat.  which'is chiefly in uſe among the politer 1 5 
ter words ſhould he fulfilled, when a and better-bird part of mankind; I 1 
mighty noiſe was heard without, and mean the teremonſes, | bows, curtſſes, 
. - the door was blackened by a numerous whiſperings, ſmiles, winks,” nods, mn 
train of harpiss erouding in upon us, other familiar arts * ſalutation, you | 
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take up in our churches ſo much time, 

that might be better employed, and which 
ſeem ſoutterly inconſiſtent with the duty 
and true intent of our entering into 
thoſe religious aſſemblies. The reſem - 


blance which this bears to our indeed 
roper behaviour in theatres, may be 
{IEA inſtance. of it's incongruity in the 


I myſelf have obſerved, more than once, 


perſons of the firſt quality, of the neareſt 
relation, and intimateſt acquaintance, ' 
paſſing by one another unknowing as it 
and unknown, and with: ſo little 


notices of each other, that ĩt looked like 
having their minds more ſuitably. and 


more ſolemnly en z at leaſt it was 
mo they ought to 
have been ſo. 1 have been told the ſame 
even of the Mahometans, with relation 
to the propriety of their demeanor in 


an acknoy 


the conventions of their erroneous wor- 


ſhip : and I cannot but think either of 


them ſufficient and laudable "mare 
vr imitation in this particular. - 


Dt ox 


I cannot help upon this occaſion:re« 
king on the excellent memories of 
thoſe devotioniſts, who upon returning 


from church ſhall give a particular ac-. 


count how two or three hundred people 
were dreſſed ; a thing, by reaſon of it's 
variety, ſo difficult to be digeſted and 


ſ fixed in the head, that it is a miracle to 
above-mentioned places. In Roman 
Catholic churches and chapels abroad, 


me how two poor hours of divine ſer- 


vice can be time ſufficient for ſo elabo- 


rate an undertaking, the duty of the 
place too being jointly, and, no doubt, 


oft pathetically performed along with it. 
Where it is ſaid in Sacred Writ, that 


© the woman ought to have a covering 
© on her head becauſe of the angels, that 
laſt word is by ſome t t to be me- 
taphorically uſed, and to ſignify young 
men. Allowing this interpretation to 
be 1 the text may not appear to be 
wholly foreign to our preſent purpoſe. 
When you are in a diſpoſition proper 
for writing on ſuch a ſubje&, I earneſt- 
ly recommend this to you; and am, Sir, 
5 Your very humble ſervant. 
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Fes want of time to ſubſtitute ſome- 
thing elſe in the room of them, I 
am at preſent obliged to publiſh com- 


pliments above my deſert in the follow- 


ing letter. It is no ſmall ſatisfaction, 
to have given occaſion to ingenious men 
d. employ their thoughts upon ſacred 


bjects from the approbation of ſuch 
| engl poetry ol hon ſeen in my 


turday's papers. I ſhall never pub- 


e on that day but what is 'writ - 


te by the ſame hand; yet I ſhall not 
na ccbmpany thoſe writings with. eulo- 


giums, but leave them to ſpeak for them- 


1 


MR. SPECTATOR 


ro THE SPECTATOR, _ 


| OV very much promibte the intereſts 
of virtue while you reform the taſte. 


_ 
* 
3 4 
» 42 


of a profane age, and perſuade. us to be 
entertained with divine poems, while we 


are diſtinguiſhed by. ſo, many thouſand ' 
humours, and ſplit into ſo many dif. 
ferent febis and parties; yet pexſons o 


exery party, ſebt, and humour, are fond 


* 


. * 1 - 
8 i 3 13 
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r CREDULUSILLIS go por 


- ney of Iſrael from 


lets a poſſeſſive prono 
ſubſtantive, than he will ſo much as 


32% 
of conforming their taſte to your's.. 
.You can transfuſe your own reliſh of a 
poem into all your readers, according 


vor I DISCERN THEIR FLATT RY FROM. THEIR PRAISE»  DayDEN. 


to their capacity to receive; and when 
you recommend the pious paſſion that 

reigns in the verſe, we ſeem to feel the 
devotion, and grow proud and pleaſed 


' inwardly, that we have ſouls capable of 


reliſhing what the Spectator approves. . 
Upon reading "BY 


the hymns that 1 


have publiſhed in ſome late papers, 


a mind to try yeſterday whether I could 
e e e hundred js four= 
teenth pſalm appears to me an admirahle 
ode, and I began to turn it into our lan- 
uage. As I was deſcribing the jour- 


* 


the Divine Preſence amongſt them, 1 


perceived a beauty in this plalm, which 
was entirely new to me, and which I 
was going to loſe; and that is, that the 


poet utterly conceals the preſence of 


God in the beginning of it, and rather 
un go without a 


mentian any thing of divinity there. 


* - off 
171 
* 


Ke 


< Jeden his: bis fanfary, and Iſrael 
s his dominion or kingdom. 


neceſſary: for if God had "a 


nature | may be ce in He due rol 


priſe, his name is not mentioned until 
and then with a very a 


able turn of thought God is 3 5 


at once in all his majeſty. This is what 
J have attempted to imitate in a tranſla- 


tion without paraphraſe, and to preſerve 
what I could . + 


author. 
If the following eſſay. be not too in- 


--  corrigible, beſtow upon it a few bright- | 
enings from your genius, that I may 
learn how is orie better, or to writs no 


* 


Your Uaily admirer and humble 
8 ſervant, K. 


PSALM CXIV.. 


WHEN Iſrael, freed from Pharsab' hand, 


Left the proud tyrant and his land, 
The tribes with chearful homage on 


; 2 Their King, and Judah was his throne. 


; 11. . 

Acroſs the deep their journey lay, ä 

The deep divides to make ame | 

The ftreams of Jordan ſaw, and fle 

With. backward current to their heads 
111. 


The mountains ſhook like frighted ſheep, 47 


Like lambs the little hillocks lea; 


Not Sinai on her baſe could ſtand. 
Conſcious of ſor” reign. pow r at hand. 


IV. 
What pow'r could make the deep divide! . 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide? 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills? 
: And whence the ONE that Sinai en ? 


Let py mountain, pet ry . 8 
Retire; and know th' approaching aa” 


„ - oa erer ro-. 


The rea- 
ſon now ſeems evident, and his conduet 


ſpirit of the facred 


Mn» SPECTATOR, | 
1 are thoſe who take the ads. 
vantage of | your putting an half- 
penny value upon yourſelf 8 the 


Y Kg of our daily writers, to defame you 


1 ublic converſation, and ſtrive to 
«© 


you un _ - the account 
of this faid hal But if I were 


Be you „I would inGR v = that ſmall ae 


knowledgment for the ſuperior meris of 
your's, as being a work of invention. 


Sire me leave 3 ono do youJuſtice, * | 


and lay in 


half, What vou can 
not yourſelf, 


er 18, "that your writ- 


Na have made learning a more neceſ- 


ſary part of good - breeding than it was 
before you appeared: = pov is 
eg faſhionable, - nr 


have put them both in their 
Profaneneſs, lewdneſs, 
at not now. qualifications ; = a —.— 
7 be a very fine gentlèman, tongs, 
— s neither a keeper nor an infidel. 
I would have 17 tell the town the 
ſtory of the Sibyls, if they deny givin 


ſtands in need of Dans of ws ET gh 


you Pe! oy Let them know,, th 
_ thoſe ſacred 


were valued at the 
ſame rate after two-thirds of them were 


ag as when there was the whole 


ſet. - There are ſo many of us who will 
give you your own price, that you 

acquaint your non-conformiſt readers, 
that they ſhall not have it, except they 


come in within ſuch a day, under three-. -. 


I do not know but you might 


| pence. 

7 in the date obolum Beliſario with 
ice. The witlings come in 
. cluſters 755 two or three coffee - houſes 
which have left you off, and I hope vou 
ill make us, who fine to your: wit, _ 
merry with __ characters who ſtand ; 


oute againſt it. | 
8 - Your « oe humble ſervant. do 
e lately got the i ingenious 


a good gra 


P. 91 
for colouring the hair, 


The King of Tſraet: ſee him here; Y 25 Authors of blacking for ſhoes, powder 


Tremble thou eee adore and fear. 
e 
He thupders,” and all nature mourns ; . 
The rock to ſtanding pools he turns; 
5 Flints ſpring. with fountains at bis word 
* 2088 me HON 32 Lord. 


ö ſtant cuſtomers; ſo that your ad ver- 


pomatum for the b 
Kands, coſmetic for the face, to be your 


ents will as much adorn the out 
man, as your paper dots the i 1 
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| + |, NOTHING 80 GRATEFUL AS A PBEASANT FRIEND. 


PF9PLE are not aware of the very 


great force which pleaſanty in com- 


man of that talent converſes. His faults 


are generally overlooked by all his ac- 

uaintance, and a certain careleſſneſs 

at conſtantly attends all his actions, 
carries. him on with greater ſucceſs, than 
diligence and aſſiduity does others who 
have no ſhare of this endowment. Da- 
cinthus breaks his word upon all occa- 


ſions bath trivia: and important; and 


when he is ſufficiently railed at for that 
- abominable quality, they who talk of 
him end with After all he is a very © 


© pleaſant fellow.* Dacinthus is an ill- 
natured huſband, and yet the very wo- 


men end their freedom of diſcourſe upon 
this ſubject— But after all he is very 


< pleaſant company. Dacinthus is nei- 


ther in point of honour, civility, good- 
breeding, or good- nature, Veen de S 
dor he 


able, and yet all is anſwered 

© is a very plealant fellow.” When 

this 8 is conſpicuous in a man 
, who 

- virtuous ſentiments, there cannot cer- 

Ti —＋ Ay any thing which can give ſo 
plwea 


ſerves only to gild a crowd of ill qua- 
lities, there is no man ſo much to be 
avoided as your pleaſant fellow. ' A 


very pleaſant fellow ſhall turn your 


good name. to a jeſt, make your cha- 
-rafter contemptible, debauch your wife 
or daughter, and yet be received by the 
reſt of the world with welcome wherever 
he appears. It is very ordinary with 
thoſe of this character to be attentive 


only to their own ſatisfactions, and have 
very little bowels for the concerns or 
ſorrows of other men; nay, they are 
capable of purchaſing their own plea-+ 
ſures at the expence of giving pain to 


others. But they who do not cotiſider 
this fort of men thus carefully, are irre- 
ſiſtibly expoſed to their inſinuations. 

The author of the following letter 
carries the matter ſo high, as to in- 


timate that the liberties of Eng- 


pride, nor any other pa 
ears in ſuch different diſguiſes :-it is to 
be found in all habits $ 
Is it not a queſtion, whether it does 
more harm or good in the world? And 
if there be not ſuch à thing as what we 

may call a virtuous and Jaudable pride? 


as to accompany it, manly. and 


ing gratification as the gaiety of. 
ſuch a perſon; but when it is * and 


land have been at the mercy of a prince 
| n- merely as he was of this pleaſant cha- 
pany has upon all thoſe with whom a 4 50 „ atk Joe ent 


r 3 
, y 4 ts 
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. SPECTATOR, _ 


TRERE is no one paſſion which all 
mankind ſo naturally give into as 
i which ap- 


It is this paſſion alone, when miſap- 


plied, that lays us ſo open to flatterers z 
and he who can agreeably condeſcend 


to ſoothe our humour and temper, finds 


ways an open avenue to our ſou]; eſpe - 
cially if the flatterer happen to be our 


uperior. SH, e 
One might give many inſtances of this 
in a late Engliſh monarch, under the ti- 


tle of, TheGaieties of King Charles II. 
This prince was by. nature extremely 


familiar, of very eaſy acceſs, and much 


delighted to ſee and be ſeen; and this 
happy temper, which in the higheſt de- 


ee gratified his people's vanity, did 
Fim more ſervice- with his loving ſub- 


JjeRs than all his other virtues, though : 
it muſt be confeſſed he had many. He 
delighted, though a mighty king, to 
give and take à jeſt, as they ſay; anda 
prince of this fortunate diſpoſition, who 
were inclined to make an ill uſe of his 
power, may have any thing of his peo- 


ple, be it never ſo much to their preju- 


dice. But this good king made gene “ 
rally a very innocent uſe, as to 2 5 
lic, of this enſnaring temper; for, it is. 
well known, he purſued pleaſure more 


than ambition: he ſeemed to glory in 


being the firſt man at cock - matches, 
horſe- races, balls, and plays; he ap- 
eared highly delighted on thoſe occa- 


ions, and never failed to warm and 


gladden the heart of every f ors © 


e more than once dined with his 


citizens of London on their lord-mayor's Ef 
day, and did ſo the year that . . 


comp xions. £ 


1 
b 


0 


* 


bert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was 


a very loyal man, and, if you will al; 
e expreſſion,” very fond of his ſo- 


low 


vereign; but what with the joy he felt 
at heart for the honour done him by his 


rince, and through the warmth he was 


in with continual toaſting healths to the 


royal family, his lordſhip grew a little 
fond of his mejeſty, and entered into a 


familiarity not altogether ſo graceful in 
ſo public a place. The king underſtood 


very well how to extricate himſelf in all 
kinds of difficulties, and with 5 2 8 
the y to avoid ceremony, ſtole off, 
An e bid en, which Hood 


ready for him in Guildhall yard: but 


the mayor liked his company ſo well, 
ſo intimate, that he pur- 
ſued him haſtily, and catching him faſt 


and was 


by the hand, cried out with a vehement 


_ oath and accent Sir, you' ſhall ſtay 


e and take the other bottle.“ The airy 


. monarch looked kindly at him over his 


ſhoulder,” and with a ſmile and graceful 
air (for I ſaw him at the time, and do 
now) repeated this line of the old ſong 


| He that is drunk is as great as a king; 


and immediately turned back and com- 


— 


plied with his landlord. . 
I give you this ſtory, Mr. Spectator, 


becauſe, as I ſaid, I ſaw the paſſage; 
and I aſſure you it is very true, and yet 


* 


ux SPECTATOR. 


moſt humble ſervant 
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no common one; and when'I tell you 
the ſequel, you will ſay I have yet 2 
better reaſon for it. This very mayor 
afterwards erected a ſtatue of his merry 
monarch in Stocks Market, and did the 
crown many and great ſervices; and it 
was owing to this humour of the king, 


that his family had ſo great a fortune 
- ſhut up in the exchequer of their plea- 


ſant bee 4 The many -na- 
tured condeſcenſions of this prince are 
vulgarly known; and it is excellent 

ſaid of him by a great hand which writ 
his character“ That he was not a king 
© a quarter of an hour ti | 
© whole'reign.' He would receive vi- 
ſits even from fools and half madmen'; 


- 


and at times I have - met with > "at 5 


who have boxed, fought at back - 


and taken poiſon before King Charles II. 
In a word, he was fo pleaſant a man, 


that no one could be forrowful under his 
government. - This made. him capable 
of 11720 with the greateſt eaſe ima- 
ginable, all ſuggeſtions of jealouſy, ane 


the people could not entertain notions ß 
| 200 thing terrible in him, whom th 
aw 


every way agreeable. This ſcrap © 
of the familiar part of that prince's hit. 85 
tory I thought fit to ſend you, in com- 
pliance to the requeſt you lately made to 
ur correſpondents» I am, Sir, your. 


T N 859 : : . 
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Mes TAMEN AD SYLYAS ET SUA LUSTRA REDIT'3 


'- 9 


JUDICIBUS LITES, AURICA SOMNIA CURRUS, 
VANAQUE NOCTURNIS META CAVE TUR EQUIS» ens Kuo 


ME QUOQUE MUSARUM STUDIUM SUB NOCTE-SH.ENTI _. 


 ARTIBUS ASSUETIS SOLLICITARE SOLETe - 


IN SLEEP, WHEN FANCY IS LET LOOSE TOPLAY, | 

 _ OUR DREAMS REPEAT THE WISHES OF THE DAY, {| 

 THO' FARTHER TOIL MIS TIRED LIMBS REFUSE, | 
"THE DREAMING HUNTER STILL. THE. CHACE PURSUESs 


THE JUDGE A-BED DISPENSES STILL THE LAWS, 
AND SLEEPS AGAIN O'ER THE UNFINISH'D CAUSE. 


" THE D@ZING RACER HEARS HIS CHARIOT. ROLL, | — 
 SMACKS THE YAIN WHIP, AND SHUNS THE FANCY'D GOAL. 


"ME TOO THE MUSES, IN THE SILENT NIGHT, 


bs, Ob * 25 


- + * 


WIT WON TED CHIMES OF GINGLING VERSE DELIGHT» e 


I Was lately entertaining myſelf with 
ing Homer's balance, in 


. com 
which Jupiter is repreſented as weighing 


8 


the fates of Hector and Achilles, with _ 

a paſſage of Virgil, wherein that deity 

is introduced as weighing the fates of | 
iO EI Turnus 


[i 


ther in his 


on 


how the ſame way of thinking prevail- 


_ ed in the eaſtern parts of the world, as 
- an. thoſe noble pai: of Scripture, 


wherein we are told that ark, eg king 
of Babylon, the day before his death, 
had been weighed in the balance, and 
been found wanting. In other places of 
the Holy Writings, the Almighty is de- 
_ feribed as weighing the mountains in 
_ ſcales, making the weight for the winds, 
knowing eee of the clouds, 
and in others, as weighing the actions 
of men, and laying their-calamities to- 
gether-in a balance. Milton, ag I have 
_  - obſerved in a former paper, had an eye 
- - $0 ſeveral of theſe foregoing inſtances in 
that beautiful deſcription, wherein he 
_ repreſents the arehangel and the evil ſpirit 
as addreſſing themſelves for the-combat, 
but-parted by the balance which appear- 
ed in the heavens and weighed the con- 
ſequences of ſuch a battle. | 


Th' Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
Aung forth in heav'n his golden ſcates, yet ſeen 

Betwirt Aſtrea and the Scorpion fign, © __ 
- Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
"The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 
In counterpoiſe, now ponders all events, 


Battles and realms; in the ſe he puttwoweights, - 


The ſequel each of parting and of fight, 
The latter quick up fle w, and kickt the beam: 
Which Gabrielſpying, thus beſpake the fiend: 


Satan, I know thy ſtrength, and thou 


1 know'ſt mine, 
4 Neither our own, but giv'n; what folly then 


To boaſt what arms can do, fince thine no 


Than Heay'n permits; nor mine, though 
| doubled now * 


© Totrample thee as mine: for proof look up, 
' © And read thy lot in yon celeſtial fign, 
Where thou art weigh'd, and ſhewn how. 
l © light, how weak, lg 
- © Tf thou refiſt.* The fiend look'd up, and 
V 5 
His mounted ſcale aloft; nor more; but fled 
Murm'ring, and with him fled the ſhades of 
Theſe ſeveral amuſing thoughts hay- 
ing taken poſſeſſion of my mind ſome 


time before I went to ſleep, and ming- 
ling themſelves with my ordinary ideas, 


raiſed in my imagination a very odd kind 
of viſion. I was, methought, replaced 
in my ſtudy, and ſeated in my elbow- 


chair, where I had indulged the fore- 
going ſpeculations, with my lamp burn- 


ing by me as uſual. ülſt I was here 


meditating on ſeveral fubjects of morali- 


THE SPECTATOR. 


” 


— 


virtues and vices, as materials for tho 
3 . which I ac Swede 4 
the public; I ſaw, methought, a pair of 
Iden ſcales hangin 22 
ſame metal over the tab 
fore me; when, on a ſudden, there were 


great heaps. of weights thrown down on 


each fide of them. I found upon exa- 


mining theſe weights, they ſhewed the 


value of every thing that is in eſteem 


among men. I made an eſſay of them, 
by putting the weight of wiſdom in one 


ſcale, and that of riches in another, 


upon which the latter, to ſhew it's com- 


parative lightneſs, immediately © flew 
up and kicked the beam. 
But, before I proceed; I muſt inform 
my reader, that theſe weights did not 
exert their natural 
were laid in the 
much that I cou 


en balance, inſo- 


my hand. This I found by ſeveral in- 


ſtances; for upon my laying a weight in 
one of my ſcales, which was inſcribed 
bythe word Eternity; though I threw in 
ty, affliction,wealth, 
poverty, intereſt, ſucceſs, with many 


that of time, prof] 


other weights, which in my hand ſeem- 
ed very ponderous, they were not able 


to ſtir the oppoſite balance, nor could 
they have prevailed, though aſſiſted with 


the weight of the ſun, the ſtars, and the 
. „„ 


Upon emptying the ſcales; T laid ſe- 


veral, titles and. honours, with pomps, 
triumphs, and many weights of the like 
nature, in one of them, and feeing alittle 
glittering weight lie by me, I threw it 
accidentally into the other ſcale, when 
to my great ſurpriſe it proved ſo exact a 
counterpoiſe, that it kept the balance in 


an equilibrium. This little ghttering \ 
res o 


weight was inſcribed upon. the ed 
it with the word. Vanity. I found there 
were ſeveral other weights, which were 
equally. heavy, and exact counterpoiſes 
to one another ; a few of them I tried, 
as dvarice and poverty, riches and con- 
tent, with ſome others. 
There were hkewiſe ſeveral weights 
that were of the ſame figure, and ſeem- 


ed to correſpond with each other, but 


were entirely different when thrown into 


the ſcales; as religion and hypocriſy, 


pedantry and learning, wit and vivacity 
E and devotion, gravity and 
wiſdom, with many others. 


I obſerrel one particular-weight let- 


g by a chain of the 
that ſtood be- 


vity, until they 


not gueſs which was 
light or heavy, whilſt T held them in 
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„„ % Io Gr OO 
tered on both ſides, and upon applying ſeriouſneſs with ĩmpertinence, mirth with - - 
muyſelf to the reading of it, I found on gravity, methoughi I made ſeveral other 
ane ſide written In the diale& of experiments of a more ludicrous natwes 
1 men, und underneath it— CALA- by one of which I found that an Eng- 
| . © M1TIE8.' On the other fide was writ- liſh octavo was very often heavier han 
ten In the language of the gods, and a French folioz and by another; that an 
— underneath—* BLESSINGS." I:found old Greek or Latin author weighed dooẽmm 
 . the intrinſic value of this weight to be a whole library of moderns. rp oary, + 12 
much greater than I oy , for it one of my Spectators lying by me, 1 
byerpowered health, wealth, good-for- laid it into on= of the ſrales, and fung 
tune, and many other weights, which a twopenny piece into the other. The 
were much more ponderous in my hand reader will not enquire into the event ij 
than the other.” he ſremembers the firſt trial which I have 
I ̃ bere is a ſaying among the Scotch— recorded in this paper. I afterwards © 
that an: ounce of mother-wit is worth threw both the ſexes into the balance, but 
e a pound of clergy; I was ſenſible of as it is not for my intereſt to diſoblige 
. -- the- truth of this ſaying, when I-faw either of them, I ſhall defire to be ex- 
' _ the difference between the weight of na- cuſed from telling the reſult of this ex- 
_ tural parts, and that of learning. The periment. ' Having. an opportunity of 
* obſervation. which I made upon theſe this nature in my hands, I could not 
two weights opened to me a new field 'forbear throwing into one ſcale the prin- 
of diſcoveries; for notwithſtanding the _ of a Tory, and into theother thoſe 
weight of natural parts was much heavier of a Whig; but as I have all along de- 
than that of learning, I obſerved that it clared this to be a neutral paper, I hall 
- weighed an hundred times heavier than likewiſe deſire to be ſilent under this 
it did before, when I put learning into head alſo, ngh upon examining one 
tte ſame ſcale with it. I made the ſame of the weights, I ſaw the word TEKEL 0 
döobſervation upon faith and inorality ; engaven on it in capital letterr. 
for notwithſtanding the latter out- I made many other experiments, and 
weighed the former ſeparately, it re- though I have not room for them all in 
cCeeeived a thouſand times more additional this day's: ſpeculation, I may mh Na 
weight from it's conjunction with the | reſerve them for another, I ſhall only 
former, than what it had by itſelf. This add, that upon my awaking I was ſorry 
| add phenomenon ſhewed itſelf in other to find-my pn ſcales. vaniſhed," but 
' particulars, as in wit and judgment, reſolved for the future to learn this leſſon 
-. philoſophy and religion, juſtice and hu- from them, not to deſpiſe or value any _ 
mnnity, zeal and charity, depth of ſenſe, things for their appearances, but to re- 
and perſpicuity of ſtile, with innumer- gulate my eſteem and paſſions: towards 
able other particulars: too long to be them according to their real and intrinfie* _. 
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ognis=—" Viee is covered 
and virtue by poverty, or 


1 Am wonderfully pleaſed when E meet faying in,Þ 
Y 1 with any paſſage in an old Greek or br 


Latin author; that is not blown upon, to give it in the verbal tranſlation— 
and which I have never met with ina © Among men there are ſome ho have 
gquotation. Of this kind is a beautiful ee eee wealth, 2 1 85 
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© ed by pc Every man's obſer- 
n 8 inſtances of 


rich men, who' have ſeveral faults and 
Aeſects that are overlooked, if not en- 
tirely hidden; by means of their riches; 
und, I think, we cannot find a more 
natural deſcription of a poor man, whoſe 


merits axe loſt in his poverty, than that 
In the words of the wiſe man. There 
« was alittle gity, and few men within 
it: and there came a great king againſt 
e © it, and be | 
r © 'bulwarks againſt it: now there was 
< found in it a | 
1 by his wiſdom, delivered the city; yet 
no man remembered that fame poor 
„ man. Then, faid I, wiſdom is bet- 
© ter than ſtrength ; nevertheleſs, the 
"He 3 man's wiſdom is deſpiſed, and 
© his words are not heard. e 
+ The middle condition ſeems to be the 
moſt - advantageouſly ſituated for the 
gaining of wiſdom, - Poverty turns our 
thoughts too much upon the ſupplying 
of our wants, and riches upon enjoyin 
our ſuperfluities; and as Cowley has ſaid 
in another caſe It is hard for a man 
to keep a ar fr upon truth, wha 
< is always in a battle or a triumph. 
If we regard poverty and wealth, as 
they are apt to produce virtues or vices 
in the mind of man, one may /pbſerve 


ttzthat there is a ſet of each of the grow- 


7)%ͤ THE DICTATOR. - 
© others who have their virtues conceal - 


d it, and built great 


wiſe man, and he, _— 5 
good man, and withal exceeding por, 
| , | 710 bis | 


old fond blind man; but upon his 


5 ” 


give me neither poverty, nor richesy 
feed me with food convenient for mes 
e leſt 1 be full and deny cher, and ſays 

« Who is the Lord? or leſt I be poor - 


6ñ2 He 
NY ee eee, part of my 
paper with a very pretty 7 N f 
is wrought into a play by Ari phanes : 


the Greek comedian. It ſeems*origi- 


nally deſigned as a fatire upon the rich, 
though in ſome parts of it, it is, like the 
foregoing diſcourſe, a kind of compari. 


. ſon between wealth and poverty. - 


- Chremylus, who. was an old znd a 


ing defirous to leave fome riches 


ſon, conſults the oracle of ee 4, 5 
the ſubjet. The oracle bids hi * | 
8 


low the firſt man he ſhould fee u 
Ing out of the temple, The 
be chanced to ſee was to appeai 
lowing him from place to place, he ae 
laſt found by his own confetfion, tut 
he was Plutus the god of riches, and 
that he was juſt come out of the houſe 
of a miſer. Plutus further told him, 
that when he was a boy, he uſed to de- 
clare, that as ſoon as he eame to age he 


would diſtribute wealth to none but vir- 


tuous and juſt men; upon which Jupi- 


ter conſidering the pernicious 'conſe- | 


uences of ſuch a reſolution, took his 


J Pers 


* and teal, and take the name of my 


ight away from him, and left him to 
ſtroll about the world in the blind con- 
dition wherein Chremylus beheld him. 
With much ado Chremylus -prevailed 
upon him to go to his houſe, where he 
met an old woman in a tattered raiment. 
who had: been his gueſt for many years, 
and whoſe name was Poverty. The 
old woman ent to turn out ſo eafily 
ag he would have her, he threatened tao 
: banifh her not only from his own houſe, 
© Pliance, repining, murmur, and diſcon- but out of all Greece, if the made any 
tent. Riches expoſe a man to pride and more words upon the matter. Poverty 
luxury, a fooliſh elation of heart, and: on this occaſion pleads her cauſe very 
too great a fondneſs for the prefent notably, and repreſents to her old land- 
world." In ſhort, the middle candi- lord, that ſhould ſhe be driven out of 
tion is moſt eligible to the man who the country, all their trades, arts, and 
- would improve imſelf in virtue; as J ſciences, would be driven out with her; 
have before ſhewn, it is the maſt advan- and. that if every one was rich, the 
tageous for the gaining of knowledge. would never he ſupplied with thoſe 
It was upon this conſideration that Agur panes: ornaments, and conveniencigs of 
founded his prayer, which for the wiſ- * life, which made riches defirable. "She 
dom af it is recorged- in Holy Writ. 
+ Twa things have I required of thee, advantages which ſhe beſtowed upon her © 
deny me them not before I die, Re- votaries in regard to their ſhape, their 5 
moss far frem me Vanity and lies; health, and their activity, by * | 5 


ing out of poverty, quite different from 
3 — Anh riſes cur f wealth. Humi- 
-- lity and patience, induſtry and tempe- 
rance, are very often the good quali- 
ties of a poor man. Humanity and 
good - nature, magnanimity and a ſenſe 
af honour, are as often the qualifica- 
tions of the rich. On the contrary, po - 
Vveerty is apt to betray a man into envy, 
liches into arrogancy; poverty is tos of- 
| ten attended with fraud, vicious com- 


likewiſe repreſented to him the ſeveral 


* 


„ 


1 
- 
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received noacrifices, which i is confirms 
ed by a prieſt of Jupiter, who enters 
with a'remonſtrance, that ſince this-late = 


"thaw: from govts „ 8ropſies; unwieldi- 
neſs, and = phy But whatever 
ſhe had to ſay for herſelf, ſhe was at lait 
Forced to troop off. 
mediately conſidered how. he might re- 
ſore. Plutus to his ſight 3 and in order 
to it, conveyed him to the temple of 
Aſculapius, who was famous for cures: 
and miracles of this nature. By this 
means the deity recovered his Serv 
began to make a right uſe of t by 
Sade eds the god 
1 pie towards the 85 and 
aer 2 and at the ſame 
time by taking e der his gifts from the 
impious and undeſerving. This pro- 


dutes ſeveral merry incidents, till in the 


laſt act Mercury deſcends with 
complaints from the gods, that fince 
the 1 were e wok we cl 


1 


C hremylus im- 


every one that was. lun 


innovation he was reduced to a: re. 
condition, and could not live upon his 
office. Chremylus, who i in the 


ning. of the play was religious-in bi | 


poverty, concludes it with a p 
which was reliſhed by all the e e 
who were now grown rich as well as. 


himſelf, that the uld carry Plutus 
in a ſakes. Fra N 


ion to the t 


aud inſtal him in the place of Jupiter. 


This allegory maden the Ahn? 
in two points, firſt, as it vindicated the 


conduct of Providence in it's ordinary 


diſtributions of wealthz and in the the next Wn” 


place, as it ſhewed the great 


— arg 


: : 
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' LEST AVARICE,' $TILL felt DISTURE THINE A366 


'OR IAR SHOULD SHAK Ez OR CARES THY MIND N 5 58 1 "x 5 
On ARDENT. HOPE ron 8 or LITTLE Se th | 


* 1 8 * bes 


porn I N 0 We in 11 la 
Saturday's 2 to ſhew 
excellency of Fai I mall here — mk 
what are the proper ng — of ſtrength 
, ening and confirming it in the mind of 
Thoſe. who 

books of controverſy, which are written 
on both ſides f the queſtion in points. 
of faith, do vety ſeldom arrive ata fixed 
and ſettled habit of it. Tbey are one 
dax entirely convinced of it's important 
truths, aud che nem mret with -forne- 
= that makes and diſturbs them. 
The doubt which was laid revives gan, 
and ſhews itſelf in new difficulties, and 

that generally for this reaſon, becauſe 
the mind which is perpetually, toſt in 


- controverſies and diſputes, is apt tu for- 


get the reaſons which had onee ſet it at 
reſt, and to be diſqui * W 
mer perplexity, pears in a 
oe ſhape, or is' — by a e 


e Eo tad dared 


There are, indeed 
which we ma with- hold d 
in caſes hy w 


ight in reading 
lives, it is the greateſt abſur ity to he 


this, that when hy Ae or 
ſind ourſelves thorou 
the truth of any article, and of the reaſon- 


ſtrength Wey be 


As nothing is more laudable = 
-than-an enquiry after truth, ſo nothing or 


8 85 essen, 
DOR 

5 1 determining o 
ſcives one way or other in 5 points 
wich are of th Iſt importance to us. 
many Oy 8 
ent; but 
ich we are te our 


wavering and unſettled, without c 


with that ſide Which a 2 


ſafe and the moſt 

rule therefore whi parker 
ee 
convinced of 


ableneſs of our belief in it, we ſhould never 
after ſuffer ourſelves to call it into queſ= 
tion. We may perhaps 

guments Weg occaſioned our con 
tion, but we 


fore Rill to retain the conviction which 
they once produced. This is np * 


than what we do in "= common art 
or ſcience, nor is it e to act other - A 
wifes ot ra and He” | 
: . my 
N PH £4, £ f 


ps forget. the ar- 


ught to remember he 
with us, and there 175 


„ 
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finds it is not 


204 brheve what we with? Leis very cer- 
rain, that- a man of found reaſon cannot 


ze more f 


mitation of our intellectual faculties, 
It was thus that Latimer, one of the 


— v6 in — 


__ of reaſon. 


tions which he 


ceſſary for weaker minds, «ng 


of who intro- 


| — arm martyrs, 
Auced the Reformation in England, be- 
habed himſelf in that great conference 


which was ed between the moſt 


\. learned among — 5 and 


. — abili- | 


age, and that it was 


ties were eee 
impoffible for — recollect all thoſe 
reaſons which had directed him in the 
choice of his religion, left his compa- 
nions, 
their parts and learning, to baffle and 
confound their antagoniſts b _— force 
As for himſelf, re: 
peated to his adverſaries the —. in 
which he firmly believed; and in the 


profeſſion of ch he was determined 
to die. 


4 It is in this manner that 5 
mathematician proceeds upon propoſi- 
wi once demonſtrated 3 
and though the demonſtration may have 
ſlipt out of his memory, he builds upon 
the truth, becauſe he {FS it was de- 
monſtrated. This rule is abſolutely ne- 
in ſome 


meaſure for men of the greate abilities; 


but ta theſe laſt I Would propoſe in the 
ſicond place, that they ſhould lay up in 
their memories, and always keep by 

, them in a readineſs thoſe arguments 
to them of the. greateſt 
be 6115 over 


h, And which cannot 
all the doubts and cavils 


22 
But, in the third 


infide- 
y whave't is no- 


thing which e ic more than 


morality. Faith and morality naturally 
uce each other. A man is quickly 
convinced of the truth of religion, who 


ſhould be true. The pleaſure he receives 
at preſent, and che happineſs which he 
promiſes bimſelf from it hereafter, will 


both diſpoſe him very powerfully to 


- Live; credit to it, according to the ordi- 
ation that © we are caly to 


xr cloſing with religion upon an 
1 exhmination of it! but at the 
ſame time it s certain, that faith is kept 
alive in us, and gathers ſtrength from 
Practies more than from ſpeculatign. 
There 1 is-{till another method which | 
five than any of the for- 
mer, and that id an habitual adoration | 


| of the Leer ach as well-in en- 


who were it! the full poſſeſſion of 


ſelf to the conſideration of tho 


- ſerious. 


inſt his ĩntereſt that It ©« 


vens and the earth, and e 


Tur srrcTA TOR. 


ſtant acts of mental — as in out- be, 
ward forms. devout 


not only believe, but feels: there is "Y 
Deity. He has actual ſenſations: of 


bim ; his experience concurs with his 
reaſon; he ſees him more and more in 


all his intercourſes with him, and even 
in this life almoſt loſes bis faith in con. 
viction | 
The laſt method which: I ſhall — | 
tion for the giving life to a man's faith, 
is frequent retirement from the world, 
accompanied with religipus meditation. 
When a man thinks of any thing in the 


* darkneſs of the night, whatever dee 


impreſſions it may make in his mi 
they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon as the day 
breaks gbout-him. The light and 4 
of the day, which are e foli- 
citing- his ſenſes, and off his 
attention, wear out of his Sing the 
thoughts that imprinted 8 2 


it, with ſo much ſtren 
Aledes and darkneſs. we a x": "xr 


man finds the ſame difference as to him- 


ſelf j in a crowd and in a ſolitude : the 


mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that 


variety of objects which preſs upon her 
in a great city. She cannot ap ot her- 
ings 
hich are of the utmoſt concern to "32-4 | 
he cares or pleaſures of the world 
ſtrike in with every thought, and a mul 
titude of vicious | bar les give a kind 
of juſtification to our fo 7 - In our re- 
tirements every thing diſpoſes us to be 
In eourts and cities we are 
entertained with the works of men; in 
the country with thoſe of God. One is. 
the province of art, the other of nature. 
Faith and devotion naturally in 
the mind of every reaſonable man, who 
ſees the impreſſion of Divine Power 
and Wiſdom in K objet on which 
he caſts Ae Supreme Being 
has made the beſt {gfe —_— his 2 
exiſtence, in — formation of 
ments which a man of ſenſe cannc = 
bear attending to, Who is out of the 
noiſe and hurry of human affairs. Ari- 
ſtotle ſays; that ſhould a man live under 
ground, and there converſe with works 
of art and mechaniſm, and ſhould after- * 


- wards be brought ght up into the open da 
5 2 * ts e of the heaven 44 
d 6 pro- 


2 Ting works of ſuch a Bein 
as we define Gud to be. The'Palmi 
has very beautiful eee 


— 


And 
Their great Ori 8 e 
u 


Th? unwearied 
| Gt: _ > 80 9 8 


A 1 


The heavens declare the 
and che firmament theweth his handy- 
* work: 
© one ni 
4 is neith 
their voices are heard''amon 
Their ſound is gone out into all lands: 
and their words into the ends of the 


$4 world. As ſuch a bold and _— 


ar $y20TA Te. 


this! n in that exalted firain=- 
glory of God: 


One day telleth another's and 
lit certifieth” another. * There 


ſperch nor language: but 
roy them. 


iner of thinking furnithes very nobl 


matter for an ode, the reader may 0 
N wy 
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/ PHE fo 1 . ph 


With all the blue ethereal ſky, 
ſpangled heavens, a ſhining rc 


n from day to day, 5 
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Aud gulilifhis to 8 


ehe 


every 
eee Almighty Hand- 2595 
e 11. . 12 * e 


— ev'ning ſliades prevail, 

mbon takes up the wondrous tile, 70s 
And nigtitly to the 2 earth * 
Rene oor bet Wag 4s +46 cr 


Whilſt . * 
And all the planets in thair turn, . Wet 


Confirm the tidings as they roll, Mag 
(And pen the rat rum oe pt 54 
2011 111. ed HILLS 1 


What Gin M ee a. e, 
Move round the dark terre ſtrial ey. 1 


What tho' nor real voice nor ſuun ls 624705 
Amid heir radiant orbs be bound? Hoey © 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoices + | 


And utter forth a glorious Wee, 451 


For ever ſinging, as they © nip E 
x eee enen "hs 


15 
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. HEN Eneas, 3 
5 gil, is loſt in the wood, and a 
rect ſtranger in the place on which 


e is landed, he is accoſted by a lady in 


an habit for the chace. She enquires of 
3 whether he has ſeen paſs by that 
way any young woman dreſſed as ſhe 
was ? Whether ſhe were following. the 
| ſport in the wood, or any other way 
employed, according to the cuſtom. of 
—— The hero anſwers. with the 


#4 mh due to the beautiful appearance ſhe 
made; tells her, he ſaw no ſuch perſon 
as ſhe enquired, for; but intimates that 
he knows her to be one of the deities, 


and deſires ſhe would conduct a ſtranger. 


Her form from her firſt appearance ma- 


nifeſted ſhe was more than mortal; but 


though ſhe was certainly a goddeſs, the 


does not make her known to be the 


Ade of Beauty till ſhe moved all 
eable perſon are 


charms, of an 


"_ in, their exertion, every 


limb and feature appears with it's re- 
1 Fer It is from this obſer- 
vation, that I cannot belp being ſo paſ- 
fionate-an admirer as I am of good 
Lace * * art is an imitation of 


e % 


things. 2 | 
Om ihe Keeps * to che n. 


Da 1e. 


WE RIGI this i is an 3 os nature + | 
it's. higheſt excellence, and at a; ae 


when ſhe is moſt e he 

ſineſs of dancing is to diſplay beauty, 
and for that reaſon all diſtortions and 
mimicries, as ſuch, are what raiſe aver- 


fron inſtead of pleaſure : but things that 


are in themſelves excellent, are ever at» 


tended with impoſture and falſe. imita- 
tion. 


cannot, is to excel. Such 


creatures 
mould be rewarded like him wꝛ) had 
acguired a knack of throwing a grain 


corn through the eye of à ni 


with a buſhel to keep; his hand in uſe. 
The dancers on our ſtage axe very faulty 
| what they mean by 

_ writhing themſelves into ſuch poſtures, 
as it would be a pain for any of the 


in this kind; and; 


ſpectators to ftandJin, and yet hope to 
pleaſe thoſe ſpectators, is unintelligible. 


Mr. Prince has a genius, if he were en- 


'ompt him to better 


couraged, would 
dances he invents, 


In alli t 


* C. 
1 


| Thus as in poetry there are la- 
borious fools who write anagrams and 
acroſtics, there are pretenders in danc- 
ing, who think merely te do what others 


» 
4 * 
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_ tenance at the | 
be her companion. I took little notice 


_- 
de repreſents, He does not hope to 
po by making his performers” move 
05 manner in which no one 2 0 
Aid, but by motions proper to the cha - 
| raters e de | He gives to clowns 


and lubbards clumſy graces, that is, he 


makes them practiſe what they. would 
think graces. And I have ſeen dances 
of his, which might give hints that 
would be uſeful to a comic writer. 
Theſe performances have pleaſed the 
taſte of ſuch as have not reflection 


enough to know their excellence, be- 


cauſe they are in nature; and the diſ- 
torted motions of others have offended 


thoſe, who could not ſorm reaſons to 


themſelves for their diſpleaſure, from 
their being a contradiction to nature. 

When one conſiders the inexpreſſible 
advantage there is in arriving at ſome 
excellence in this art, it is monſtrous to 


behold it ſo much neglected. The fol- 


lowing letter has in it'ſomething very 


natural on this ſubject. | 


MI. SPECTATOR, „„ 
1 Am a widower with but one daugh- 
ter; ſhe was by nature much inclin- 

ed to be a romp, and I had no way of 
educating her, but commanding a young 
woman, whom I entertained to take care 
of her, to be very watchful in her care 
and attendance about her. I am a man 
of buſineſs, and obliged to be much 
abroad. The neighbours have told me, 
that in my abſence our maid has Jet in 
che ſpruce ſervants in the neighbqur- 
hagd to junketings, while wy gurl pay- 
and romped even in the ſtreet. To 
tell you the plain truth, I catched her 
once, at eleven years old, at chuck-far- 
ching among the boys. This put me 
upon new thoughts about my child, and 
I determined to place her at a boaxding- 


ſchool, and at the ſame time gave a very 


diſcreet young | ae a her main- 
ame place and rate, to 


of my girl from time to time, but faw 

her now and then in good health, out 
5 = AE way, and eee But 
by much importunity, L was lately 

5 Tal with to 0 ws = che — 
I cannot expreſs to you the anxiety my 

© filly heart was in, nl v0 I ſaw my romp, 

now eg h out: I cava ee 
ngs of à father upon me ſo ſtrong 

In my whole life before; and I war 


7 not have ſuffered more, had my whole 5 
E 


1 HS; 225 . | 
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Fu $PECTATOR, 


a majeſty which 
= young woman, ſetting 


” 
7 


performers, than imputed | 
ſelf. For my part, my child has danced 


| virgin, Aa tender wite, a 


* 


* 


had ever ſeen, and caſting à ref] 8 
yes as if ſhe feared me more than all 
t 


audience, I gave .a nod, which 1 


think gave her all the ſpirit ſhe aſſumed 


upon it, but ſhe roſe properly te that 


ity of aſpect. My romp, now the 
ibn abi hex four med 
ommanded the higheſt 
reſpect; and when ſhe turned to me, 


and ſaw my fade in rapture, ſt fell into 


the prettieſt ſmile, and I ſaw in all het 
motions that ſhe exulted in her father's 
ſatisfaction. Vou, Mr. Spectator, will, 
better than I can tell you, imagine to 
yourſelf. all the different beauties and 
changes of aſpett in an accompliſhed 


uties with a deſign to pleaſe no one 


-ſo much as her father. My girl's Iover 


can never know half the Atistaction 


that I did in her that day. I could not 

poſſibly hæve AT | 

improvement could have been wrought 

dy an art that I always held in itſelf 
ridiculous and contemptible. There is, 

J am convinced, no method like this 


ined, that ſo great 


to give young women a ſenſe of their 
own value and dignity; and I am ſure 
there can be none ſo expeditious to com- 
municate that value to others. As for 


tributed to the perverſe genius of the 


— 


herſelf into my eſteem, and I have as“ 


3 honour for her as ever I had 
for her mother, from whom ſhe derived 
thoſe latent good qualities which aps 


peared in her countenance when ſhe was 


dancing; for my girl, though T fay it 
myſelf, ihewed in one quarter of an 


forth all her - 


_behold among 


to the art it- 


* 


hour the innate principles of a modeſt 


generous friend, 
a kind mother, and an indulgent miſs 
tres, I will ſtrain hard but I will pur- 


chaſe for her an huſband' ſuitable to her 


merit. I am your convert in the ad- 
miration of what I thought 
when you recommended; and if you 
pleaſe to be at my houſe on Thuriday 


the flippant, inſipidly gay, and wanton- 
1 forward, whom 2 
dancers, that carriage is more to be at- 


you jeſted | 


next, I make a ball for my wr, airs . 


and you ſhall ſee her dance, or, i 


her. 2 COSINE Go ak | 


Ve 
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_ treatiſe written by Mr. Weaver on this 


ſubject, which is now, I underſtand, .. 


ready to be'publiſhed. This work ſets 


this matter in a very plain and advan- 


us light; and I am convinced 

m it, that if the art was under proper 
regulations, it would be a mechanic 
way of implanting inſenſibly in minds, 


not capable of receiving it ſo well by 
a ſenſe of good - breed- 


any other rules, 
ing and virtue. . 
Were any one to ſee Mariamne dance, 
let him be never fo ſenſual a brute, I 
| be gry entertain any thoughts but 
the higheſt reſpect a 
her. I was ſhewed laſt week a picture 
in alady's cloſet, for which ſhe had an 
hundred different dreſſes, that ſhe could 
elip on round the face, on purpoſe to 
demonſtrate the force of habits in the 
diverſity of the ſame countenance. Mo- 
tion, and change of poſture and aſpect, 


has an effect no leſs ſurpriſing on the 
perſon of Mariamne when ſhe dances. 
pretty, and as ſilly ure, 
ſelf conducive to it. If the 


5 _ is extremel 
as ſhe is pretty. 
car, and A moſt 


his idiot has a v 
agreeable ſhape; 


eue folly of the thing is ſuch, that 
it ſmiles ſo impertinently, and affects to 
pleaſe fo Gllily, that while ſhe dances. 


you ſee the ſimpleton from head to foot. 
or you muſt know, (as trivial as this 
art is thought to be) no one ever was a 


: good dancer, that had not a good un- 8 


. 
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ux SPECTATOR: 


eſteem towards 


„ 
derſtanding. If this be a truth, I ſhall 
leave the reader to judge from that max- 
im, vrhat eſteem they ought to have for 
ſuch impertinents às fly, hop, caper, 
tumble, twirl, turn round, and jump 
over their heads, and in a word, play a 
thouſand pranks which many animals 
can do better than a man, inſtead of 
performing to perfection what the hu- | 
man figure only is capable of performs 


It may perhaps appear odd, that I, 
who ſet up for a mighty lover, at leaſt, 
of virtue, ſhould take ſo much pains to 
recommend what the - { part f 
mankind look upon to be a triſſe; but 
under favour of the ſoberer part of man- 
kind, I think they have not enough 
conſidered this matter, and for that rea- 
ſon only ee 1 _ alſo, in 
ay own juſtification, ſay that L attempt 
| — bring into the Gab of honour and 
— you thing: jn 3 en 
pretend to give elegant delight. It 
Le an eee that vice is in iter 5 
eſtructive of pleaſure, and virtue in it- 


delights of | 
a free fortune were under proper "3 
lations, this e would 5 want much 
argument to ſupport it; but it would be 
obvious to eee that there is a2 
ſtrict affinity Between all things that are 
truly laudable and beautiful, from the © 
higheſt ſentiments of. the foul, to the” 
moſt indifferent geſture of the body. 05 ; 
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ux love of praiſe is a 
1 deeply fixed in the mind of every 
extraordinary perſon 3 and thoſe who. 
are moſt affected with it, ſeem moſt to 
_ | partake of that particle of the divinity - 
| 8 diſtingui 774 from the 
inferior creation. The Supreme Being 
himſelf is molt pleaſed 3 | 
_ " phankſgivingz the other part of quf 


1 


paſſion. 
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duty is but an acknowledgment of our 
faults, whilſt this is the immediate ado- 
ration of his perfections. It was an 
excellent obſervation, that we then only _ 
deſpiſe commendation when we ceaſe to 
de ogg pole es _ two 
the greateſt. re beſt 8 ey the 
Roman emperors, who, no doubt, _ 1 
i "7 A - 


. 


926 
with the 
the moſt d 


Iivi to enjoy a 

reputation, nes a oor 
neſs which we can hope 
Tharacters are Wee abroad with e 
fuſion, I hope 


greateſt ſatisfaction, what even 
— ifintereſted 


without- admiration. : Cæſar Favs a 


= Pie life conſiſted in the breath o nk þ 
: hen be he had li | 


_ for himſelf, when he had for his 
Others ave facrificed them- 

wi. "for a'name which was not to be- 
gin till they were dead, giving away 


th themſelves to purchaſe a ſound whic 
was not to commence till they were out 


of hearing: but b 


y merit and ſuperior 
excellencies not only 


great and univerſal 


__ of v op 


le ſake, and 


(s ee are deſigned by the 
| 8 more for the . — the 
Innocent: than ANG chaſtiſing the guilty. 


The good are leſs: frequent, whether it 


de that there are indeed fewer originals 


of this kind to copy after, or that, 
through the malignity of our nature, we 


rather delight in the ridicule than the 


| virtues we findin others. However, it 


Lang ha pe, be a 
| & of what i is good, than the aver- 
ö bon we may conceive at what is blame - 
able; the one immediately directs you 
_—_ you ſhould do, whilſt the other 


r 


= 


and veneration to the eaſe 
It is here that he looks back with 
ure on the waves and billows _ 
5 ough which he has ſteered to ſo fair 
ben haven; be is now intent upon the 
practice of every 

5 Lhe wledge g. uſe of mankind has diſ- 
ES 1 to be the moſt. uſeful to them. 


zs but juſt, as well as pleaſing, even 
for variety, ſometimes to give the world 


a repreſentation of the bright fide of hu - 


man nature, as well as the dark n 7 


: the defire of imitation m 
| incentive to t 


ly ſhews you what you'ſhould avoid: 
2 I cannot at preſent do this with 
more ſatisfaQion, than by endeavouring 


to do ſome Juſtice to the character of 


Manilius, : | 
It would far —8 my 

ſign, to give a particular deſcription of 

Manilius 8 

excellent life : 


manners, and the undeſigning honeſty, 
by which heattained the honours he has 
enjoyed,: and which now give'a di 
he does en- 


virtue, which a great 


ED 4 


ons,” and at fo. 
a diſtance of time, cannot read- 


* have a bri 


to gain, but, whilſt 
bear the name of 


own good fortune. 


to raiſe hin{alf to a level wit 
the higheſt: rank; and bis good-nature 


preſent de- 


all the parts of his 
ſhall now only draw _ 
him in his retirement, and paſs over in 
ſilence the various arts, the courtly 


= 


THR - #PECTATOR: 


Thus in his private domeſtic 


7. 5 
ments he is vo leſs glorious ic np his 


public; for it is in reality a more diſfi- 


cult taſk to be conſpicuous in a ſeden= _ 
tary inactive life, than in one that is 

| and buſineſs; perſons en- 
dere in the latter, like bodies violent- 


in hurr 


y agitated, from the ſwiftneſs of their 


tneſs added to them, 


which often vaniſhes when they are at 


reſt; but if it then ſtill remain, it muſt 
be the ſeeds of intrinſie worth, that thus 
ſhine out without any foreign aid or 127 | 


ſiſtance. 

His liverality/i in another might aloft 
profuſion; he ſdems 
to think it laudable even in the exceſs, 


like that river which moſt enriches when 
it overflows: but Manilius has toe per- i 


fect a taſte of the pleaſure of "doing 
good, ever to let it be out of his powerz | 
_ for that ee he ie Frugal juſt 
and a ſplendid at 
his omar + See Frome rs 
ſtreams ſhould flow which 1 1e dilperſe 
abroad. He looks with diſdain on those 
who propoſe their death; as the time 
when they are to 
cence; he will both ſee and enjoy (which 
he then does in the higheſt de 
he beftows himſelf; he will be the living | 
executor of his own'bounty, whilſt t 
who have the 


the reach of his obli 
how, by proper and 


begin their munifi- - 


happineſs to be within his 
care and patronage, at once pray for 
gen continuation of his life, and their 
No one is out of 
tions; he knows 
e ee : 


thoſe of 


* 


gree) what 


is a ſufficient warrant againſt the want 


of thoſe who are ſo unhappy 
the very loweſt. 


as to be in 


8 


No one near him ſhould be poor. 


: ou that nohe'e'er lad fuch 4 graceful : 75 
e free gifts as freely to Impart, 


5.5 


2 Pt i 


With an unenvious Sands and 
p dune W 5 


8 did Atti fincealt: Petter in EN 
aining the univerſal love and eſteem of 
men; nor ſteer with more ſucceſs be- 
2 the extremes of two Feral 5 
835 
that while he eſpoules neither with an 
OY zeal, he ts not N ag 
| of 


parties.” It is his peculiar ha 


"Swear, that Theron ne has Rs.” | 5 


One may ſay of him, 
as Pindar bids his mule * of The- ä 


but What is a more rare and umiſual 
felicity, he is beloved and careſſed by 
bot; and I never yet ſaw any perſon, 
of whatſoever age or ſex, but was im- 
_ mediately ſtruck with the merit of Ma- 
nilius. There are many who. are ac- 


ceptable to ſome particular perſons, 
-. whilſt the reſt of mankind look upon 


them with coldneſs and indifference ; 
but he is.the firt whoſe entire good for- 
tune it is ever to pleaſe and to be pleaſed, 
wherever he comes to be admired, and 
wherever he is abſent to be Jamented. 
His merit fares like the pictures of Ra- 
phael, which are either ſeen with ad- 
miration by all, or at leaſt no one dare 
own he has no taſte for a compoſitien 
which has received fo univerſal an ap 
Fuse Envy and malice find it againſt 
heir intereſt to indulge flander and ob- 
| Jaquy. It is as hard for an enemy to 
detra& from, as for a friend to add to 
his praiſe. An attempt upon his repu- 
tation is a ſure lefſening of one's own ; 
and there is but one way to injure him, 
which- is to refuſe his juſt commenda- 
tions, and be obſtinately ſilent. 

It is below him to catch the fight with 


. any care of dreſs; his,outward garb is 


but the emblem of his mind. It is gen- 
teel, plain, and unaffected; he knows 
that gold and embroidery can, add no- 
thing to the opinion which all have of 


his merit, and that he gives a luſtre to 


the plaineſt dreſs, whilſt it is impoſſible 


the richeſt ſhould communicate any to 


him. He is till the principal figure in 
the: room; he firſt engages your eye, as 
if there were ſome point of light which 
ſhone ſtronger upon him than on any 
cther perſon. . 5 
He puts me in mind of a ſtory of the 
famous Buſly d' Amboiſe, who at an 


| aſſembly at court, where every one ap- 
ificence, ' 


| peared with the utmoſt mag 
relying upon his own ſuperior behaviour, 


Inſtead of adorning himſelf like the reſt, 
put on that day a plain ſuit of cloaths, 
and dreſſed all his ſervants in the moſt tl | | 

the perſons they belong to: but his con- 
ſtitution is a jult tem | 6 
indolence on one hand and violence on 
- He is mild and gentle, 
vherever his affairs will give him leave | 
to follow his own inclinations; but ye 
never failing to exert himſelf with vi- 


coſtly gay habits he could procure: the 


event was, that the eyes of the whole 


court were fixed upon him, all the reſt 


looked like his attendants, :whilit hgͥe 


| alone had the air of a perſon of n 
ant diſtin ien TT 


Like Ariſtippus, whatever ſhape or 


condition he appears in, it ſtill fits fre: 


And eaſy upon him; but in ſome par: 


Tux 8PECTAToOR; 927 
of his character, it is true, he differs 


ſuits of any 


Des ſucceed eac 
is 


Prince, his country, or his friend. 


4 


from him; for as he is altogether equal 
ſtances, the rectitude of his judgment 


has ſo far corrected the inclinations of 


his ambition; that he will not trouble 
himſelf with either the deſires or pur - 


enjoyment. 


thing beyound his preſent. 


ta the largeneſs of his preſent cireum- * . 


A thouſandobliging thirigs flow from 


him upon every occaſion, and they are 
always ſo juſt and natural, that it is im- 
poſſible to think he was at the leaſt pains 
to look for them, One would think it 
were the dæmon of good thoughts that 
diſcovered to him thoſe treaſures, which 
he muſt have blinded others from ſee- 


ing, they lay fo directly in their way. 


Nothing can equal the pleaſure is taken 
in hearing him ſpeak, but the ſatisfac- 
tion one receives in the civility and at- 
tention he pays to the diſcourſe of others. 
His looks are a ſilent recommendation 


of what is good and praiſe:worthy, and 


a ſecret-reproof of what is licentious 
and extravagant. He knows how to 
appear free and open without danger or 


intruſion, and to be cautious without 
ſeeming reſerved. The gravity of his 


converiation is always enlivened with 


his wit and humour, and the gaiety of 


merry at the expence of your reaſon, nor 
ſerious with the loſs of your good w. 


mour; but, by a happy mixture of his 
together, or per- 
8 In fine, 


temper, they either 


it is tempered with ſomething that is 
inſtructive, as well as barely agreeable. 
Thus with him you are ſure not tv be 


whole behaviour is\equally. diſtant 


from conſtraint and negligence, and he 
commands your reſpett, 9 he gains 


There is in his whole carriage ſuch 


an engaging ſofinels, that one cut 
-o 


perſuade one's ſelf he is ever actuated 


themſelves in the outward demeanour © 


the other. 


gour and refolution' in the ſervice of his 


2 


6B 


thoſe rougher paſſions, which, wherever 
they find place, ſeldom fail of dmg; | 


wt 


ure berween © 


Ne 


„ A 


* . 


TT 1 
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' HE WAS AN INGENIOUS, PLEASANT FELLOW, AND ONE WHO HAD A GREAT DEAL 
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or WIT-AND 8ATIRE, WITH AN EQUAL SHARE or GOOD-KWMOUR. = 


news, but it 


mirth, or humour; I mean the death of 
fer ict Ealkcourt, I havy been ob- 
iged. to, him for ſo many hours of jol- 


lity, that it is but a ſmall recompence, 


though all J can give him, to paſs a 


moment or two in fadneſs for the loſs 


"court | the faſt, time T ſaw him, we were 
plotting to ſhew the town his. great ca- 


pacity for. acting in it's full light, by 
introducing him: as dictating to a ſet of 
young players in what manner to ſpeak 
this ſentence, and utter the other paſ- 
ſion.— He had fo exquiſite a diſcerning 


of what was defective in any object be- 
fore him, that in an inſtant he could 
ſhew you the ridiculous. ſide of what 
of thoſe 


would paſs for beautiful and juſt, even 
to, men of no ill judgment, before he 
leſs ſkilful in the, knowledge of beauty; 
and, I dare ſay, cbere is no one w 


knew him well, but can repeat more 


well⸗turned compliments, as well as. 
ſmart repartees of Mr. Eaſtcourt's, than 


of, any. other man in England. This 


was eaſly to be obſerved in his inimi- 


5 4 52 


table faculty of telling a ſtory, in which 


he would throw in natural and unex- 
pected incidents to make his court to 
one part, and rally the other part of the 
company then he would vary the uſage 
he gaye them, acęording as he faw them 


the knack to raiſe up @ pen 
and mertify an imprrtinentiy gay one, 


with the moſt agreeable {kill imaginable. 


There are a thouſand things which croud 
into my memory, which make me too 
much concerned to tell on about him. 
Hamlet holding up the ſkull which the 


grave - digger threw to him, with an ac- 
count that it was the head of the king's 


. 


V paper is in a kind a letter of 
ews,.but it regards rather what. 
. paſſes. in the world of converſation than 
that of buſineſs. , I am very ſorry that 
I bave. at preſent a circumſtance before 
me, Which is of very great importance 
to all who. have a reliſh ed wit, 


had pointed at the failure. He was no vhe 
& knowledon the walus-of him whoſe lov 
"neſs upbraids their exaltation. It is 


ve tempery 


jeſter, falls into very pleaſing refle&tions, 


and cries out to his companion 


zA HOMO INGENIOSUS, ACUTUS, ACER, ET QUI PLURIMUM ET SALISHABERE 
j 1 1 ET FELLIS, NEC CANDORIS MINUS. . 


4 


Prin, ErisS, © 


Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, 
Horatio, a' fellow of infinite jeſt, of 


R K a „ 


hung thoſe 


«© quite chop-fallen? No get you to 


moſt excellent fancy; he hath borne 
me on his back a thouſand times: and 
now how abhorred in my imagination 
is it! my gorge riſes at it. Here 
K ips that I have kiſſed 1 
© know not how oft. Where be your _ 
© gibes now, your gambols, your ſongs, 
your flaſhes of merriment that were 
wont to ſet the table on a roar ? Not 
one now to mock your own grinning? 


* 


my lady's chamber, and tell her, let 
ber paint an inch thick, to this favour 
- © ſhe muſt come. Make her laugh at 
6 ü, Jö; ap ew Jes 9 
It is an inſolence natural to the 


wealthy, to affix, as much as in them 


lies, the character of a man to his cir- 
. cumitances. Thus it is ordinary with 
them to praiſe faintly the good qualities 

low them, and ſay, it is very 
extraordinary in ſuch a man as he is, or 


the like, when they are forced to ac- 


to this humour only, that it is to be 


aſcribed, that a quick wit in converſa- 


tion, a nice judgment upon any emer- -. 


ncy that could ariſe, and a moſt blame- 


eſs inoffenſive behaviour could not raiſe 
this man above being received» only 
upon the foot of n to mirth” | 
and diverſion. But he was as eaſy un- 
der that conſtraint, as a man of ſo ex- 


cellent talents was capable, and ſince 


they would have it, that to divert was 
his buſineſs, he did it with all the ſeem. 


ing alacrity imaginable, though it ſtung 


him to the heart that it was his buſineſs. : 


Men of ſenſe, who could taſte his ex- 


cellencies, were well ſatisfied to let hun 
lead the way in converſation, and play 
after bis own manner; but fools who 


provoked him to mimicry, found he had 


; ſhew 


* 


* 


3 


2. 


— 


the indignation to let it be at their ex- 
pence, Who called for it, and he would 


{ 


9 2 ee a JM. ated a > 


* 


.  ſhew the form of conceited heavy fel- 
lors as jeſts to the company at their own: 


requeſt, in revenge for interrupting him 


from being a companion to put on the 
character er a e Ft AL 

© What was peculiarly excellent in this 
memorable companion, was, that in the 
account he gave of perſons and ſenti- 
ments, he did not only hit. the figure of 
their faces, and manner of their geſtures, 
but he would in his narration fall into 
their very way of thinking, and this 
when he recounted - s, wherein 
men of the beſt wit were concerned, as 
well as ſuch wherein were repreſented 
men of the loweſt rank of underftand- 
ing. It is certainly as great an inſtance 

of ſelf-love to a weakneſs, to be impa- 
tient of being mimicked, as any can be 


imagined; There were none but the 


vain, the formal, the proud, or thoſe 
who were incapable of amending their 


faults, that dreaded him; to others he 


was in the higheſt degree pleaſing; and 
I do not know any ſatisfactidn of un 
indifferent kind I ever taſted eke en, 
as having got over an impatience of my 
ſeeing mg elf in the air he could put me 
_ when I have diſpleaſed him. It is in- 


| _ deed to his exquiſite talent this way, 
more than any philoſophy I could read 

on the ſubject, that my perſon is very 

| little of my care; and it is indifferent 


to me vrhat is ſaid of my ſhape, my air, 
my manner, my ſpeech, or my addreſs- 
It is to poor Eaſteourt I chiefly owe that 
Jam arrived at the happinels of think- 


8 n à diminution to me, but JU | | | 
wha and maintain his good-humour- with a 


t argues a depravity of my will. 


It has as much ſurpriſed me as any 
thing in nature, to have it frequently . 


ſaid, that he was not a good player: but 


that muſt be owing to a partiality for 


former actors in the parts in which he 
ſucceeded them, and judging by com- 
parifon of what was liked before, rather. 
than by the nature of the thing. When 
a man of his wit and ſmartneſs could 

put on an utter abſence of com- 


n ſenſe in his face, as he did in the 


character of Bullfinch, in the Northern 
Laſs, and an air of inſipid cunning and 


THE SPECTATOR. 


vivacity in the character of Pounce, in 


#5 * 1 


- #4 
. & 


— 


the Tender Huſband, it is folly to dif 


pute his capacity and ſucceſs, as he was 


an actor. 


Poor Eaſtcourtf let the vain and proud 
be at reſt, they wilt no more diſturb their 
_ admiration of their dear ſelves, and 


thou art no longer to drudge in raiſing 
the mirth of ſtupids, who know / nothing 
of thy merit, for thy maintenance. 


t is natural for the generalityof man- 


kind to run into refle&tions upon our 


mortality, when diſturbers of the world 
are laid at reſt, but to take no notice 


when they who can pleaſe and divert 


are pulled from us: but for my part, 1 
cannot but think the loſs of ſueh talents 


as the man of whom I am ſpe e : 
maſter of, a more melane tnitanee 
of mortality than the diſſolurion of pete 


ſons of never ſo high characters ift the 


world, whoſe pretenfions were that they 
1 wITP 


were noiſy and-miſchievous./. 
But I muſt grow more ſuccinct, and 


as a Spectator, give an account: of this 


extraordinary man, Who, in his way; 
never had an equal in any age before 


him, or in that wherein he lived. 1 
ſpeak of him as a companion, and a 


man qualified for converſation. His 
fortune expoſed him to an obſequiouſ- 
neſs towards the worſt fort of company; 
but his excellent qualities rendered him 


capable of making the beſt figure in the 


molt refined. I haue been preſent with 


him among men of the moſt delicate 
taſte a whole night, and have "known 


him (for he ſaw it was deſired) keep the 
diſcourſe to himſelf the molt part of it, 
countenance; in a language ſo delight. 
ful, without offence to any perſon or 


thing upon earth, ſtill preſerving the 


diſtance his circumſtances obliged him 
to; I ſay, I have ſeen him do all this 


in ſuch x charming'manner, that I am 
ſure none of thoſe I hint at will read 


this, without givnig him ſome ſorrow 
for their abundant mirth; and one guſh 
of tears for ſo many hurſts of laughter. 
I wiſh it were any honour to the plea - 


ſant creature's memory, that my eyes 


N 


are too much ſuffuſed to let me ＋ 
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PITRAHERE ALIQUID ALTERI,, ET HOMINEM, HOMINIS INCOMMODO.8UUM A. 
din COMMODUM,. Ass E8T CONTRA NATURAM, QUAM MORS, QUAM- Aus 
PERTAS» QUAM DOLOR, QUAM CATERA QUAL POSSUNT AUT. CORPORI ACCI- | 

Ta th nee, 


4 : 
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bxx, AUT REBUS EXTERNIS: 


1 N 8 ' : OS | 1 wy 5 5 TY 
TO DETRACT: FROM OTHER MIN, AND TURN THEIR DISADVANTAGES To ouR 
OWN PROFIT, 16 MORE CONTRARY To NATURE, THAN DEATH, POVERTY, 0X | 
FR e CEING WELD e TE LETIADEL BiK7 


Am perſuaded there are fe men, of The impatient man will not give him- 
| generous principles, who would ſeek * ſelf time to be informed. of the matter 
. . after great places, were it not rather that lies before him. An officer with 
to have an. ARE in their hands one or more of theſe unbecoming qua- 
of obliging their particular friends, or lities, is ſometimes looked upon as a 
thoſe whom they look upon as men of proper perſon. ta keep off impertinence / 
worth, than to procure wealth and ho- and ſolicitation from his ſuperior; but 
pour | for. themſelyes, . To an honeſt this is a kind of merit that can neven 
mind the beſt perquiſites of place are atone for the injuſtice, which may very _ 
the advantages it gives a man of doing aften ariſe from it. 
good. PP "There are two other vicious qualities 
Thoſe who are under the great offi- which render a man very unfit for ſuck 
gers of ſtate, and are the inſtruments by a place of truſt. The firſt of theſe is a 
_ © © which they act, have more frequent op- dilatory temper, which commits innu- ' 
. portunities for the exerciſe of compaſ- merable cruelties without deſign. The | 
5 8 and benevolence, than their ſupe - maxim Which ſeveral have laid down 
riors themſelves. Theſe men know for a man's conduct in ordinary life, 
every little caſe that is to come before ſhould be inviolable with a man in of 
the great man, and if they are poſſeſſed fice, never to think of doing that to- 
with honeſt minds, will "the yet who morrow which may be done to-day. A 


aà⁊s a recommendation in the perſon who man who defers doing what ought. ta. 
© applies himſelf. to them, and make the be done, is guilty of injuſtice ſo long as 

juſtice of his cauſe the molt powerful he defers it, "The diſpatch of a good 

ſolicitor in his behalf, A man of this office is very often as beneficial to the 

temper, When he is in a poſt of buſineſs, ſolicitor ag the good office itſelf. *In _ 

- becomes -a- bleſſing to the public: he ſhort, if a man compared the inconve- 
patroniſes the orphan and the widow, niencies which another . ſuffered by his 
aſſiſts. the friendleſs, and guides the ig- delays, with the trifling motives and 
norant : he Joes not xejedt the perſon's advantages which he himſelf may reap 
pretenſions, who does not know how to by ſuch a delay, he wopld never be guilty 
FRE them, or. refuſe .doing a good of a fault which very often does an ir- 
office 


ce for a man becauſe he cannot pay reparable prejudice to the perſon who 
the fee of it. In ſhort, though he re- depends upon him, and which might be” 
gulates himſelf in all his-proceedings-by remedied with little trouble to himſelf. 
| Eiſtics and equity, he finds a thouſand But in the laſt place, there is no man 
gecaſſons for alt the -good-natured of- fo improper to be employed in buſineſs, 
Bees of generoſity and gompatſion. _- ae he who is in any degree capable of 
A man is ynſit for ſuch a place of corruption; and ſuch an'one is the man, 
truſt, who is of a ſour untractable na- who'upgn any pretence Whatſoever, res” 
ture, gf has any gther paſſion that makes ceives more 7 — what is the ſtated and _ 1 
dim yneaſy to thoſe who agprosck him. unqueſtioned fee of hisefffcc.  Gratifi-' i 4 
| Roughneſs of temper is apt to diſcoun- cations, tokens of thankfulneſs, diſpatch. | 1 
tenance the timorous or modeſt. The money, and the like ſpecious terms, are 5 
proud man Sager gi thoſe from ap- the pretences under which -corruption - 
Prqaching him, wi | 


5 | n, who are of a mean con- yery nope Mie KAY. An ho- 

dition, and who moſt want his aſſiſtance. neſt man will however look on all theſe _ 

— . 1 12 27 Bhs fr 5 5 "= . 3 3 0 o 4 : — 46> ar N "+ 's 
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for it I take to be as follows. A man 
that has ſpent his youth in reading, has 
been uſed to find virtue extolled, and 
vice ſtigmatized. A man that has paſſed 
his time in the, world, has often ſeen 
vice triumphant, and virtue diſcounte- 
nanced. Extortion, rapine, and injuſ- 
tice, which are-branded with infamy-in 
books, often give a man a figure in the 
world; while ſeveral qualities which are 
celebrated in authors, as generoſity, in- 
genuity, and. good-nature, impoverith 
and ruin him. This cannot but have _ 
a proportionable effect on men, whoſe 
tempers and principles are equally good 


and vicious. e 5 
| this advan- 


JJͤ¾ q e 5 og Tow of: 9 
methods as unjuſtifiable, and will enjoy 
- , himſelf better in a moderate fortune 
tthat is gained with honour and reputa- 
tion, than in an overgrown eſtate that 
is cankered with the acquiſitions of ra- 
pine and exaction. Were all our of- 

= Fees diſcharged with ſuch an inflexible- 
integrity, we ſhould not ſee men in all 
ages, who grow up to exorbitant wealth. 
with the abilities which are to be met 

+ with in an ordinary mechanic. I can- 
. ._- Hot but think that fuch a corruption 
proceeds chiefly from men's PERS | 
the firſt that offer themſelves, or thoſe 

_ * who have the character of ſhrewd world- 
Iy men, inſtead of ſearching out fuch as 
have had a liberal education, and have 
been trained up in the ſtudies of know- 
ledge and virtue. 3 
. i has been obſerved, that men of 

- . Jearning who take to buſineſs, diſcharge 
it generally with greater honeſty than 
men of the world. Phe chief regſon 


There would be at 
tage in employing men of learning and 
parts in buſineſs, that their proſperity 
would fit more gracefully on them, and 
ae we een not . many worthleſs _ 
perſons ſhot up into the greateſt figures - 
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| TURPE EST DIFFICILES HABERE NUGAS, \ 5 
| kr STULTUS LABOR EST INEPTIARUM | 
1 „ MAT. ETC. Lxxxv1- I. 2. v. 9 
5 111 FOLLY ont v, AND DEFECT OF SENSE, | bl 
Fons TRIFLES INTO THINGS OF CONSEQUENCE. 


I Have been very often diſappointed of theſe various readings. In one he ſpeaks - 
. K late years, when upon examining the nonſenſe; in another makes uſe of a. 


. © ! 
45 


new edition of a claſſic author, I have 
found above half the volume taken up 


with yariqus readings: When, I have 
expected to meet with a learned note 
upon a douhtful paſſage in a Latin poet, 


T have only heen informed, that ſuch or 
ſuch ancient manuſcripts for an et write 


an ac, or of ſome other notable diſco- - 
very of the like wie eee Indeed, 
_ when a different readjn 


g gives us a dif- 


* ferent ſenſe, or 2 new elegance in an 


2 - ng notice of it; but when he only en- 


_ rertains us with the ſeveral ways of 


welling the ſame word, and gather to- 


- 


gether the variqus blunders and miſtakes * 
of twenty or thirty different tranſeribers, 


they only take up the time of the learn- 


ed reader, and puzzle the minds of the 


jgnugrant. I haye often fancied with 


myſelf hoywenraged an old Latin author ſcripts, '. Thoſe who cannot reliſh the 
Would be, ſhould he ſee the ſeyeral ab- various readings, "REP 


r 
> 


_  ſurdities in ſenſe and grammar, which 
My inputet te ay by log 9 OE 


word that was never heard of: and in- 
deed there is ſcarce a folecifin in writing 
which the beſt writer is not 
we may be at liberty to read him in the 
words of ſome manuſcript, which the. _ 
laborious gditor has thought fit to eu- 
mine in the proſecution of his work." 


I T queſtion not but the ladies and pretty 


fellows will be very curious. to under- 


ilty of, it Es 


ſtand what it is that I have been hitherto | PE 


| talking of; I ſhall therefore give them 
author, the editor does very well in tak - à notion of this practice, by endeavour- 
ing to write after the manner of ſeveral - 
perſons who make an eminent figure in 
the re PID 5 e this end _ 
we will ſuppoſe that ollowing ſong 
is an old . | 5 thy MES 
public in a new edition, with the ſeveral _ 


; which I preſent to 
various readings which I find of it in 


former editions, and in ancient manu - 


5 will perhaps heir 
account in the ſong, which never before. 
VTV 


7 » 
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. wasfickle onde 24 sen 85 
- Nor eder Wauld ſettle in my. 410 
From beautq e ſtill to:beauty mb inge. 
In ev . I found a dart. 
_=_ A. * r . . 
oy: ſt A charming face enflay'ds we, 
As eye chen gave the fatal ſtroke?: 
1 Tin by her wit Corinna ſav d me, 
_ And all my former fetters brolce. 
Sx W. long wat laſting anguiſh | 
+ Box Belvidem I endure 
-_ I figti-and hourly languiſh, « 
Not hope o find che wonted . 
| | For hors the” falſe . 8 
ec After a thouſand beauties ſhowny: 
8 85 new ſurpriſing charms diſcover, 
8 Ang e n in one. . „ 


* 
2 Fe. A 7 


; Yamovs, READINGS: __ .. 


7 2 Jig ev 


8 verſe the firſt. And 
changing. The and in ſome manu- 
ſeripts is written thus, &, but that in 


the Cotton library writes, it in three diſ- © beauties,” by the uſual error of the 
75 tranſeribers, who probaply amitted a 
cypher, and had not taſte enough to 


tinct letters 
Verſe the ſecond : Nor er would. 1 
Aldus reads it ever would; but as 
this would hurt the metre, we have Te- 
ſtored it to the genuine reading, b ob- 
ſerving that Synæreſis which had been 
neglected by ignorant tranſeribers. 
Thid. © In my heart.“ 8 8 and 
| others. on my Fat. 
Vatican manu Calpe or Ir ity 3 
e muſt have been the hallucina - 
tion of tlie tranſeriher, who E. 
miſtook the daſh of the '[.for.a Ti 
_ © Stanza the ſecond, verſe 8 
, The fatal ſtroke. ] Scio 3 Sal- 
maſius, and many ere or the read 
10 5 1 have ſtuck to the uſual read- 


Wentz the think. Till by her vit. 


— 
hr pd 


7 it. 


2 it 1 5 5 
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This. SPECTATOR. 8 
< ſion z*, but the rhyme. will ede 


Verls the PEROT For Beben k 
« r-enditee; J Did not all the manuſcripts. wn, 


. 


reclaim; I ſhould change Belvidera into 


| Pelvidera; Pelvis being uſed by ſeveral. 


of the ancient comic writers for a look - 
ing-glaſs, by which means the etymo< 


of the word is viſible, and. 
nden WII fi "lady 
ns in her glaſs; as indeed ſhe had 


ify a lady, who often. 5 


y good realen, if the had all thoſe 
Went, 20 which our poet here ee to 28 


her. 1 55 


Verſe the b Hourly 4 sgh, and 
hourly languiſh.” J Some 
laſt has great authorities of it's ſide. 

Verſe 
* elder Stevens reads Wanted cure. 


Stanza the fourth, verſe the ſecond— 


n After a thouſand beauties. ] In ſeve- 
ral copies we meet with a hundred 


know that the word Thouſand was ten 
times a n com 
miſtreſs than a hw 
| Verſe the fourth. And finds variety 
in qne.}- 
— have it in two.“ 


the we er -1 I have publiſhed it; firſt, 


becauſe 1 275 and, ſecondly, be⸗ | 
cauſe t wile is. preſerved. by* it. It 
might previ — 285 oceed from the oſci- 
tancy of tranſcri who, to difpatch/ 
their- work 185 e barer, uſed to write all 
numbers in hers, - and -ſeeing the 
figure 1 olle by a little daſh of the 


BSBocme manuſcripts have it bi abit, others pen, as is cultomary i in old manuſeripts, 


Four, others their auit, But as I find they perhaps miſtook the daſh for à ſe- 


Corinna to be the name of a woman, in 


other 17 ; cannot pains wut 5 it 
Mau be EEE 8 fo 
Deg ang anc gan Ger- 
| a manu 5 = * ae 1 8 
8 ; 


cond figure; and by caſting up both to- 
e compoſed out of them the figure 
2. But this I ſhall leave to the learned, 
vithout determining anything i in a mat - 
ter = o great N 


or the word 
= read daily, and others nighth 3 the 


— 98 to the poet” 8 Fr 


| of the ancient manu- 
Indeed fo, 
many of them concur in the Jaſt read. 
ing, that I am very much in doubt whe. 
ther it ought not to take place. There 
are but two reaſons which incline me to 


2 — 


e fourth The wonted cure,” 1 5 : 


*4 
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: PHE. FF proſent- ſeldom. ants” ©, which-may not de hoped for, ads * 
&- ſufficient: employment to the mina e the ;gods are able to 
0 - mans - Obiests of pain or pleaſure, eie all the ſtill 
_ © loye-op- admitation,” 4e not ſie thick parts * "keeps the mind awake 
_. enough together in lite to keep the foul 2 moſt remiſs and indolent hours. 
in confiant-a&jon,/atul ſupply an imme. Ic gives habitual ſerenity and good-hu- 
dliate exerciſe to it's: faculties. In order, mour. It is æ kind of vital heat in the 
therefore, t6remedy this defect, that the ſoul; that cheers and”: gladdetis* her, 
mind may not want buſineſs, butalways : when the does not atterid to it. It makes 
hae materials tor thinking, ſhe is en- pain. caly, and labour pleafant. 
doe with certain poera, tliat can re- "Beſides theſe ſeveral advantages which 
cal What is 8 ! what riſe from Hope, there is another & Which 
2 to come. e is none, SET e leaſt; and that is, it's. 


Pg * 15 er Sate on which 1 one ef them aſked Wat f 1 
they may ruminate when” their preſent left for himſelf; to ich that great man 
pace rreplal Hope.” His nateiral . 5 
| As the memory relieves the mind in nimity hindered him from/prizin | 
ber vacant moments, and prevents any he was certainly poſſeſſed of; e turn- 
chafins of thought by ideas of what is ed all his thoughts upon ſomething more 
pit, we have other faculties that agitate valuable that he bad in view. I queition 
and employ her upon what is to come. not but every reader wit draw à moral 
Theſe are the paſſtons of hope and fear. from this ſtory, and apply it to himielf 
5 3 two paſſions we reach fbr · without my qirect ion. | 
. ward into futurity, and bring up to our The old ſtory of Pandora's bans which 55 
preſent thoughts objects th: tlie hid in many of the learned believe was formed 
the remoteſt depths of time. We ſuffer * among the heathens upon the tradition 
miſery, and enjoy Happifieſs, before they of the fall of man, ſhews us how de- 
are in being j we can ſet. the ſun and 5 a ſtate they thought the preſent 
ſtars forward, or loſe fight of them by life, - without hope. To ſet forth the 
\ wandering. into thoſe retired parts of utmoſt condition or miſery, they tell us, 
/ eternity. When the 1 and cartk that our forefather, according tò the Fa- 8 
be no more. gan theology, had a great veſſel preſent" KY 
By the ways whe” can imagine e E. him by 7 upon his lifting up. 
the exiſtence. of a creature is to be cir- | the lid of it, ſays the fable, there flew , | 
_ cumfaibed: by-time; whole: thoughts are out all the calamities and ditempers in- 
: not ꝰ But J.hall, in this paper; cönſine cident to men, from which, until that. 
myſelf; t that particular paſſion Which time, they had been altogether exempt. _ 
goes by the name of hope. Hope, ho had beeh inclofed ip the cup 
Our actual eyjoyments are ſo few am wit fo much had company, inſtead of fly- : 
tranſient, that man would be a very mi- iyg off with the ref, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the 
ſerahle heing, were he not enilowed with lid of it, that it was ſhut down upon her. 
this. paſſion, . which gives him a taſte. of T thall make hut two refiections upen 
thoſe good things-that may poſſibly come what I have hitherto fad. Pirſt, tar 
into his poſſeſſion. We ſhould hope for no kind of life is fo bappy as that which . hy 
_ © every ds rhat is good, ſays the old is full of hope, eſpecialſy when the hope 
* 8 . 19 78 5 is . is "NOR e In SR objeed 
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Pk it is of an exalted kind, and in it's. 
nature proper to make the'perſon. happy 


I have 


._ _ end of all her hope. 


lie ved from a' ma 
1 performed by Sir William 
Re the ſame ſort of pleaſure; and ſure it 


-— ds: rats * : * 2 N 
V 8 r ks 1 


who enjoys it. This propoſition muſt 


be very evident to thoſe who conſider 
bow few are the preſent enjoyments of 
the moſt happy man, and how inſufficient / 
to give him an intire ſatis faction and ac- 
Auleſcence in them. „„ 


My next obſervation is this, that 


'a religious life is that which moſt 

abounds in a well grounded h6pe, and 
ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that 
are capable of making us intirely happy. 


This bope in a religious man is much 
more ſure and certain than the hope of 


_ any temporal bleſſing, as it is ftrength- 
SR col het ans hy reaton, but by faith. It 
has at the ſame time it's eye pe | 


ally 


fixed on that ſtate, which implies in the 
very notion of. it the moſt full and the 


W happineſs. 


hope has ſtill greater advantages. It 


does not only bear up the mind under 


her ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in 


them, as they may be the inſtruments 


of procuring her the great and ultimate 


* 
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Religious hope has likewiſe 


-emblematical 


the midſt of 


ory I, HI LN ©.ways 

8 ore ſhewn how the influence ri ht 
of hope in general ſweetens life, and 
makes our preſent condition 


| | | port- 
able, if not pleaſing; but a religious 


for evermore. 


re oO» 
. =D : + LE : VIIã S. ZE Ne 111. v. 660, : 
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| iſe this ad- 
vantage abqve any other kind of hope, 
that it is able to revive the dying man, 
and to fill his mind not only with ſecret 


comfort and refreſhment, but ſometimes 
triumphs _ 


with rapture and tranſport.” H. 
in his agonies, - whilit the foul ſpri 
had in view, and 
leaves the hody with an, expectation of 
being re-united to her in a glorious and 
, 
1 ſhall conclude this eſſay with thoſe 
expreſſions of a lively 
hope, which wn ſalmiſt made uſe of in 
ole dangers and adverſi- 
ties. which ſurrounded him; for the fol- 


% 


lowing paſſage had it's preſent and per- 
ſonal, as we 


as it's future and pro!“ 
phetic ſenſe. I have ſet the Lord al. 
before me: becauſe he is at my 


© Therefore my heart is glad, and my 


« glory rejoiceth: my fleſh alſo ſhall reſt 


© in hope. For thou wilt not leave my 


„ ſoul in hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer 


© thine Holy One to ſee / corruption. | 
« Thou wilt ſhew me the path of life: 


© in thy preſence there is fulneſs of joy, 


cat thy right hand there are 0 3 


„ 


4. * 


. ; 
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I Received ſome time ago a propoſal quent, that one would think an eſta- | 
which had a preface to it, wherein  bliſhment for all the poor under it might 


tte author diſeourſed at large of the in- 
numerable objects of charity in a na- 
tion, and admoniſhed the rich, who --. 
were afflicted with any diltemper of 


2 particularly to A pes the poor 
in the ſame ſpeeies of affliction, and con- 
fine their tenderneſs to them, ſince it is 


8 impoſſible to aſſiſt all who are preſented 
to EDS The prop6ſer had been re- 


y in his eyes by an 


- 1 


ad, and bein 


a man of condition, 


dad taken areſolution to maintain three 
poor blind men during their lives, in 


titude for that great bleſſing. This 
ee is {6 very great and unfre · 


3 


be cafily accompliſhed, with the addition 
of a very few others to thoſe wealthy 
who are in the ſame calamity. How- 
ever, the thought of the propoſer aroſe 
from a very good motive, and the par- 
celling of ourſelves out, as called ta par- 
ticular acts of beneficence, would 05 2 
pretty cement of ſociety and virtue. It is 
the ordinary foundation for men's hold- - 


ing a commerce with each other, and 


becoming familiar, that they agree in 
may alſo be ſome reaſon for amity, that 
they are under one common diſtreſs. If 


all 'the rich who are lame in the gout, 
from a life of eaſe, pleaſure, and 5 By 


3 N. 
5 0 3 
5 2 
4 e 7 8 my 
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forward with delight to the great obj 
which ſhe has 2 i 


hand I ſhall not be move. 


Av. 29, 1712. 
e 8 19 


„ 


1 


vVould help thoſe fem who haye it without 


2 previous life of pleaſure, and add a few. 


| of ſuch laborious men, who are become 


ame from unhappy blows, falls, or other 
| 2 age or iickneſs 'Þ 3 lay, would 


ſuch gouty perſons, adminiſter to the ng- 
| cali of — diſabled like themſelves, 


the conſciouſneſs. of ſuch a behaviour 


| would be the beſt julep, cordial, and 


_ . anodyne in the feveriſh, faint, and tor- 


= menting viciſſitudes of that miſerable diſ- 


temper. The fame may be ſaid of all 


Other, both bodily and intellectual evils. - 


Theſe claſſes of charity would certainly 


bring down bleflings upon an age and 


. people; and if men were-not petrified 
with the love of this world, againſt all 
ſenſe of -the commerce which ought to 


be among them, it would not be an un- 


| maſomable bill for 1 poor man. in_th 


poverty, to draw upon a 


after this form: . £ 


_ agony of pain, 1 want and 


- MRe BASIL PLENTY) : 
: 8 SIR, 5 2 „ : | 
o have the gout and ſtone, 
4A With ſixty thouſand pounds 
ſttterling; I have the gout and ſtone, 
not worth one farthing; I ſhall pray 
for you; and defire you would pay 
the 2 8 twenty ſhillings for va- 
ue received from, Sir, your hum- 
V 
AA Us HOPEFUL, 
VVV 


* 


The reader's own 5 fe. will 
ſuggeſt to him the reaſonableneſs of ſuch 
_ correſpondences, and diverſify them into 
a th 1 fond ; but T mal cloſe this 
us T began! upon the ſubje of blind- 
ECT 
Written by a man of learning, who is 
 returned-to his ſtudy after a fuſpeiice of 
an ability to do ſo. The benefit he re- 
ports himſelf to have received, may well 


gs -h 1 Pre ons OY. ae e e i 
claim the handſomeſt ncommm Me 95 


give the operator. 


mMn. sr Ee rA Tron, 


UM INATI NG lately on your ad- 


there divide the blended fires of t 


OY . 


X mirable diſcourſes: on the Pleaſures 
of the Imagination, I began to conſider / 


2 which of our ſenſes we are obliged 
0 


r the greateſt and moſt important ſhars 
of thoſe pleaſures ; and I ſoon conclud · 


ell that it was to the fight: that is the 


— 


— 


{ES 


— 
E * 


ſovereign of the 


mind to a politeneſs that diſtinguiſhes 


the fine ſpirits from the barbarous _ | 
he 
that 


of the great vulgar and the ſmall. 


ſight is the obliging benef 
beitows on us the moſt traniporting ſen= 
ſations that we have from the various 
and wonderful products of nature. To 

the ſight we owe the amazing diſcove - 

ries of the height, ma | 
tion of the planets ; their ſeveral revo- 
lutions about their common centre of 


itude, and mo 


light, heat and motion, the fun. The 


ſight travels yet farther to the fixed 
ſtars, and furniſhes. the eee, I 
with ſolid reaſons to prove, that each of 


them is a ſun moving on it's own axis 


, "80-4 

overeign of the ſenſes, and mother of -_ ö 
all the arts and ſciences, that have re. 
fined the rudeneſs of the uncultivated 


in the centre of it's own vortex or tur- 


billion, and performing the ſame offices 
to it's dependent planets, that our glo- 
rious ſun does to this. But the inqui- 


but make their p 


e 
laxy into infinite and different world: 
made up of diſtin& ſuns, and their pe- 


culiar equipages of planets, until un- | 
able to Sell this track any farther, it 
deputes the imagination to go on to new 


diſcoveries, until it fill the unbounded 


' ſpace with endleſs worlds. | 
The fight informs the ſtatuary's chiſſe} 
with power to give breath to lifeleſs - 
braſs. and marble, and the painter's pen- 


cil to ſwell the flat canvas with moving 


figures actuated by imaginary ſouls. $7 


Muſie indeed may plead another origi-: 


ries of the ſight will not be ſtopped here, 

| ſs through the im- 

menſe expanſe of the N ee and 
is, 


nal, ſince Jubal, by the different falls 


the antediluvian'fathers; but then the 
Gght has not only reduced thoſe wilder 


ſounds into artful order and harmony, 
SURF to the moſt | 
diſtant parts of the world without the 


but conveys that harmony to 
belp of - founds To the fight we owe 


not only all the diſcoveries of philoſo-+ 
ry that'tranſports the intelligent reader 


Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 


As the fight has poliſhed the world, 
fo does it ſupply us with the moſt grate- 
ful and laſting pleaſure. Let love, let 
friendihip, paternal affection, filial pie- - 
iy: and conſugal duty, declare, the Joys 
e - 


ſight beſtows on a meeting after-a 
ſence, But it — endleſs” 


* 5 y > 


- of his hammer on the anvil, diſcovered - -_ 
ay the ear the firſt. rude muſic that pleaſ- 


pn 


s to enume- 
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| 5 | rate Wi the pleaſures: and advantages ot 
- fight; every one that has it, every hour 
he makes uſe of it, finds them, feels 


3 „ E s them. . . 
yen ateſt pleaſures. and 


Thus as 1 
knowledge erived Beer the fight, 


ſo has 8 been more curious in 
the formation of it's ſeat, the eye, than 


3 


„„ ſtupendous machine ig rs e in a 
wonderful manner of muſc 
branes, and humours, It's motions are 


perſpicuity of the humours tranſmits the 
Fraps of light; the rays are regularly re 
fracted by their figure; the black r 


of the ſeſerotes effectually prevents their 9 
great à bleſſing, 


| 7 confounded by reflection. It is 
Vondlerful indeed to conſider how many 

| objects the eye is fitted to take in at 
- , _,_ ance, and ſucceſſively i in an inſtant, and 
at the ſame. time to make a judgment of 

their poſition, figure, or colour. It 

+ watches againſt our dangers, guides our 
> ſteps, and lets in all the viſible objects, 
3 N and variety in 


8 o great, the Joſs mult be very 
grievous ; of which Milton, from ex- 
rience, gives the moſt ſenſible idea, 
2 in the third book of his Paradiſe 
Loſt, and in his Samſon pony. | 


8 To ght in the former: 


Thee I reviſit ſafe, - | 
134 feel thy ſoy? reign vital lamp; but thoy 
0 Reviſit'ſt not theſe eyes, that roll in vain 


Io find thy piercing . Bo: 285 no aun. : 


* 


—_— © And a little after: : 


. | _ or the ſweet, approach of ev*n and morn, 
| Or fight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, - 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud inſtead, and ever- during dark 


„„ Surround me: from the chearful ways of men 


Cut off, and for the book uf Knowledge fair, 
Preſented with an univerſal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me' expung'd andraz'd, 
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of the organs of the other ſenſes. That 


admirably directed by the muſcles ; the 


can reſtore the 


ſtruẽt and 
e pare Gut advantages = fight 


| neſs, and am read 
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© . of thee T moſt complatn « | 


Blind among enemies! O' worſe than * whe 


Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid agel! 
Ie the prime work of God,. . is mY 


tin, 
And al her SRO of 1 - 


| Anza W 


Ae 5 


„ 


- In pow'r of others, never in - my o] . 256 


Scarce half I ſeem tolive, dead more than var; 
O dark! dark! dark! amid the blaze . 


Irre vocably dark, total eclipſe, _ 1 8 
Without all bopes of % ũ ũ ũł DW 


The enjoyment of ſight then bei 

and the loſs of Ty 
terrible an evil, how, excellent and va. 
luable is the Ki 1 of that artiſt which 
rmer, and redreſs the 
latter? My frequent peruſal of the ad- 
vertiſements in the public news- papers, 
generally the maſt agreeable entertain- 


ment they afford; has preſented me with 


many and various benefits of this kind | 
done to my countrymen by that ſkilful art 


iſt Dr. Grant, her Majeſty's oculiſt extra- 
ordinary, whoſe happy hand has broughe 
and re ored to fight ſeveral hundreds in 


leſs than four years. Many have re- 


ceived fight by his means who came 


blind from their mothers womb, as in 


tte famous inſtance of Jones of Newing- | 

ton. I myſelf haye been cured by him 
of a weakneſs in 1 eyes next to blind- 
to believe any thing 


that is reported of his ability this way; 


: and know Ee many, who could. not 
purchaſe his aſſi ſtance with money, have 


enjoyed it from his charity. But a liſt 


8 1 e 25 Ty 55 Ee af particulars would ſwell my letter be. 


yand it's bounds, what 1 have faid be- 
ing ſufficient to comfort thoſe who are 
in the likediftreſs, ſince they may con- 


_  ceive hopes of being no longer miſerable 
in this kind, while there is yet alive ſo 
able an oeuliſt as Dr. Grant. I am 


the e 8 . ſervant, 


dero, 5 


e of at 5 5 5 | 5 
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EXIGUAQUE ro SIMULET TEXTORE CATONEMz ß; 


„ NO SHOP, HIS FOREHEAD ROUGH, HIS LOOK SEVERE >. 


An now in che country, and em- 
I ploy moſt of my time in 2 or 
our 


thinking upon what I have read. 
paper comes conſtantly down to me, 


— 


and it affects me ſo much, that I find 
8 my thoughts run into 


our way; and I 


recommend to you a ſubject upon which 


* 


of dancing, fencing, and ridin 


\necally p 


vou have not yet touched, and that is, 
: the ſatisfaction ſome men ſeem to take 
in their imperfections: I think one may 


call it glorying it their inſufficiency. 


. "A. certain great author is of opinion it 


is the contrary to envy, though perbaps 


it may proceed from it. Nothing is ſo 
common as to hear men of this fort, . 
| ſpeaking of themſelves, add to their 


own merit, as they think, by impairing 


It, in praiſing themſelves for their de- 


fects, freely allowi commit ſome 
few frivolous 3 order to be 
| perſons of uncommon talents 
at qualifications. . They are ge: 
y proteſſing an injudicious neg 

as alfo 
an unjuſt contempt for travel ing, and 


- the modern languages; as for their part, 


gay they, they never valued or troubled 


their heads about them. This pane- 


_ gyrical ſatire on themſelves certainly is 
worthy of your animadyerſion. I have 


, 
* 


them, they 


to my certam ee f 
time to a moment, an 


/ known one of theſe gentlemen think 
bimſelf obliged to forget the day of an 
appointment, and ſometimes even that 
. you ſpoke to him; and when you ſee 
BE, hope you will pardon them, 
for they haye the worſt memory 
word. One of them ſtarted u 
- other iy joe ſome confuſion, and faid=-- 
Now 
. © Mortmain the a 
© buſineſs, but whether it is to-day or 
_ © to-morrow, faith, I cannot tell. 


in the 
the 


think on it, T am to meet Mr. 
ey about ſome 


he knew his 


was there ac 


© 


of our modern tragedies by heart. I 


ow. 
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 - -eondingly, Theleforgetful perſons have, 
4 | 8 geveraly he 
. | beſt memories of any people, as T have 


aſked a gentleman the other day that is 


famous for a good carver, at which ac- 
quiſition he is out of countenance, ima- 
gining it may detract from ſome of his 
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more eſſential qualifications, to help me 


to ſomething that was near him; but 


he excuſed himſelf, and bluſning told 


me, of all things he could never carve 


in his life; though it can be. 3 
upon him, that be cuts up, disjoints, 


and uncaſes with incomparable dek- 


terity. I would not be underſtood as if 


I thought it laudable for a man of qua- 


lity and fortune to rival the acquiſitions . 


of artificers, and endeavour to excel in 
little handy qualities ; no, I argue only 


- againſt being aſhamed at what is really. 


raiſe · worthy. Ay theſe er pm to 
8 ſhew themſelves 
you will often ſee a man of his temper 


everal ways; 


1 


alhameũ to be clean, and ſetting up fer 


wit only from _negligence in his habit. 


| Now I am upon this head, I cannot help 


obſerving alſo upon a very different fol- 


by ne from the ſame cauſe. A 
above mentioned ariſe from affcR- ' 


ing an equality with men of greater ta- 


lents from having the fame faults, there 
are others that would come at a parallel 
with thoſe above them, by poſſeſſing | 


jets advantages which they waiits 
heard a young mah not- long. 18 
has ſenſe, comfort himſelf in his 


ranceof Greek, Hebrew, and the Orien- 


tals :' at the ſame time that he publiſhed 
his averſion to thoſe rg. gn he faid 
em was rather 


that the knowledge of t 


who . 


1gn0- 


= 


a diminution than an advancement of a 


man's character; though at the ſame 
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C Wen- VVJVVnn,n 
ever I take any of theſe fine perſons thus  Brvinna, es Tram yonger flowers. 


detracting from what they do not un- The bee flies loaded to it's cell; 


derſtand, I tell them I will complain to Lan you perceive what it devours?  _ 
you, and ſay I am fure you will not al- "Are they impair'dim ſhow or feu? +, 


it an exception'againſt a thing, that 8, the 1 wöb'd erz hie, 


ED he who-contemns i it is an ignorant in it» eons thine chad 
1 . Sir, your moſt & hun r | Why are gow aa at guy £2 
| ; Ginger rol LAN e e — 
| os ere rATon, 3 111. 1 
| Ama of a v 10 880 2 5 "Tis by this cunning T contrive e 
55 I am r foes 1 hope y = II ſpite of your unkind ave, | 
| vill allow, when the ultimate pus | 8 keep my famiſh d love dro 55 
1 . hon eſt, there may he e without Nepal 5 you inhumanly would ſtarve. | 
1 innocence, ſome toying by the your RB ; 
uu. People of condition HE Pen haps x = 155 8 8 „ 
to diftant ormal on t OCR. > 5 
i - ons; but however that is, I am to con- in, aus; 23, 1713. 


feſs to you that I have W ſome verſe 
to atone for my offence. You profeſſed Hv Ks ue time upon 
* . Who Lnge, eee eee 
© ©, {writs like gentlemen: but if you are a _ S hen ie 1 nn Fro 
5 friend to love, you will inſert my AG 2 , r e . now.do, 
Fou cannot imagine how muck ſervice 4 © 204 "Bon 8 iba — 
eat dou mike ir e 5 | ti 
{as reputation with all my friends, to p. 1 If you. approve of my ſtyle, I 
- have ſomething of mine - the SpeRta- am likely enough to become Your cor- 
tor. My crime was, that I ſnatched a | reſpondent. I defire your opinion of it. 
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friendſhip and famtliarity. Iwill not acknowledge to you that I have 
often had you in my thoughts, when I have endeavoured to draw, in 
ſome parts of theſe diſcourſes, the character of a good-natured, honeſt, 

_ and accompliſhed gentleman; But ſuch repreſentations give my reader 
aan idea of a perſon blameleſs only, or only laudable for ſuch perfec- 
tions as extend no farther than to his own.private advantage and re- 
ES ou a oo we LO oe oy 

But when I ſpeak of you, I celebrate one who has had the happineſs 
. 0 2 alſo thoſe qualities which make a man uſeful to ſociety, 

and 
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SIR, 


the gratitude I owe to you, for the-place you' allow. me in your 


of having had opportunities of exerting them in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous manner. „ | 5 


The great part you had, as Britiſh ambaſſador, in procuring and _. © 
cultivating the advantageous commerce between the courts of England 


and Portugal, has purchaſed you the laſting eſteem of all who under- 


ſtand the intereſt of either nation. „„ | 9 8 
Thoſe perſonal excellencies which are over- rated by the ordinary 


world, and too much neglected by wiſe men, you have applied with 


action, and the 


introduce the talents of a ſkilful miniſter. ; 1 TE 
But your abilities have not appeared only in one nation. When it 
was your province to at as her Majeſty's miniſter at the court of 
Savoy, at that time encamped, you accompanied that gallant prince ' 
through all the viciſſitudes of his fortune, and ſhared, by his ſide, the 
dangers of that glorious day in which he recovered his capital. As 
far as it regards perſonal qualities, you attained, in that one hour, the 


the juſteſt ſkill and judgment. The moſt graceful. addreſs in horſe- 


5 manſhip, in the uſe of the ſword, and in dancing has been employed 


by you as lower arts, and as they have occaſionally ſerved to cover, or 


higheſt aged 14 yon The behaviour of our miniſter in the 


ment we have at your table, your eaſy condeſcenfion in little incidents 
of mirth and diverſion, and general complacency of manners, are far 


from being the greateſt obligations we have to you. I do aſſure you 


| * there is not one of your friends has a greater ſenſe of your merit in 
general, and of the favours you every day do us, than, . 


4 : . 81 *, eat 
a e ; Tour moſt obedient, 3 | 8 
7 And moſt humble ſervant, _ 
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| Ba is with very great pleaſure 1 take an opportunity of publiſhing 


| : offices done the vanquiſhed in the name of the 
Queen of England, gave both the conqueror and the captive the moſt _ 
1 2 examples of the courage and generoſity of the nation he repre- 
. ſented. et ED FFF. 
PFour friends and companions in your abſence frequently talk theſe 
thinks of you, and you cannot hide from us, (by the moſt diſcreet 
filence in any thing which regards yourſelf) that the frank entertain- 


RICHARD STEELE, 
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Brite like 


. Wen- 
ever I take any of theſe fine perſons thus 


detiacting from what they do not un- 


derſtand, I tell them I 8 to 
ou, and ſay I am ſure you wi 


he who contemns it is an j 
"FR FOI tans le ſervant, 


Mn. errcraron; 9 3 
1 Ama a man of a very goc fit, an 
am honourably in love. 
will allow, when the ultimate od 
Boneſt, there may be, without treſpaſs 
-againſt, innocence, ſome 
way. People of condition are 
too diſtant and formal on thoſe 
-fions; but boweyer that is, I am 3 
fels to you that I have W ſome verſes 
to atone for my offence. You pro 
authors are a little ſevere u 
gentlemen: but if you are a 
friend to love, you will inſert my ae 
Tou cannot ii e how much ſervice 


? 


it would 1 as well 


das reputation with al my friends, to 
have 3 of mine of the 8 


ot al- 
it an exception againſt a thing, that 
t in it. 
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B The bee flies of i yr to dell; 
Can you perceive what it devours ? | 
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Are they impair rang fell? Wy 


So the' I-robb'd.you of u kifs, 


gy than their ambrofial dew ; 
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Why ee you angry at my bliſs :?: 
it at all impoveriſh'd you? 


. 8 5 ME 
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nd KID cunning T contrive, 
: 8 ke: 


ite of fn unkind reſerve, 5 
iſh'd love alive, _ 
8 ne ſtarve. 


Titorur STANZA. . 


otn,. „ aus. 23, 1712 
H] -a little time upon my 
hands, I could not think of be- 
ſtowing it better, chan in writing an 
epiſtle to the Spectator, which I node, 
e e 9a 5 
Bon SHORT. 
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TT i with very great pleaſure I take an opportunity. of publiſhing 
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' ſomeparts of theſe diſcourſes, the character of a good-natured, honeſt, 

and accompliſhed gentleman: But ſuch repreſentations give my reader 
an idea of a perſon blameleſs only, or only laudable for ſuch perfec- 
tions as extend no farther than to his own. private advantage and re- 
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$SIR,. | 


the gratitude I owe to you, for 1 you allow, me in your 


friendſhip and famlliarity. Iwill not acknowledge to you that I have 
often had you in my thoughts, when I have endeavoured to draw, in 


— 


But when I ſpeak of you, I celebrate one who has had the happineſs 


of oſſeſſing alſo thoſe qualities which make a man uſeful to ſociety, 
and of having had opportunities of exerting them in the moſt con- 
ſpicuous manner. „„ og 


IT hoſe perſonal excellencies which are over-rated by the ordinary 
world, and too much neglected by wiſe men, you have applied with _ 
the juſteſt ſkill and judgment. The moſt graceful. addreſs in horſe- 
„ has been employed  _ 
ly ſerved to cover, or 


. manſhip, in the uſe of the ſword, and in ORE 
by you as lower arts, and as they have occaſiona 
- Introduce the talents of a ſkilful miniſter. 


The great part you had, as Britiſh ambaſſador, in procuring and 


either nation. 


But your abilities have not appeared only in one nation. - When it 


was your province to act as her Majeſty's miniſter at the court of 5 
Savoy, at that time engamped, you accompanied that gallant prince 


through all the viciflitudes of his fortune, and ſhared, by his fide, the 


dangers of that glorious day in which he recovered his capital. As 


far as it regards perſonal 3 attained, in that one hour, the 
. ehaviour of our miniſter in the 

Sa aRtion, and the good offices done the vanquiſhed in the name of the 
Queen of England, gave both the conqueror and the captive the moſt 

| 2 examples of the courage and generoſity of the nation he repre . 
; ented. | 8 55 12 BOP 2 5 

Paoour friends and companions in your abſence frequently talk theſe 

thinks of you, and you cannot hide from us, (by the moſt diſcreet, |, 

_ filence in any thing which regards yourſelf) that the frank entertain- _ 
ment we have at your table, your eaſy condeſcenſion in little incidents 
of mirth and diverſion, and general complacency of manners, are far 
from being the greateſt obligations we have to you. I do aſſure you. 
 —_ there is not one of your friends has a. greater ſenſe of your merit in 

general, and of the favours you every day do us, than, | , 


higheſt military reputation. The 
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And moſt humble ſervant, 
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cultivating the advantageous commerce between the courts of England 
and Portugal, has {carbon you the laſting eſteem of all who under- 
ſtand the intereſt of | Era „ 
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4 cLownisn ROUGHNESS, AND. UNKEINDLY cos, 
e STIFF, AND PEEVISHLY MOROSE. 


M SPECTATOR) 


EING F 


retired from the centre 
leaſure, my uneaſineſs 
re T am, ariſes rather 


have latel 
of buſineſs a 
in the country w 


from the ſociety than the ſolitude of it. 


5 To be obliged to receive and return vi- 


ſits from and to a' circle of neighbours, 


' who through diverſity of age or inclina- 


5 cauſe they have thrown away the former t 


tions can neither be entertaining or ſer- 
; benno to us, is 


a vile loſs of 3 


and a from which a man ſhoul 


deliver himſelf, if poſſible: for why mult 


_ bl affliction, to be tormented wit . : 


I loſe the remaining part of my life, be- 
of theirs? It is to me an inſup 


narrations of a ſet of people, who are 


warm in their expreſſions of the quick 
reliſh of that pleaſure which their dogs 


and horſes have a more delicate taſte of. 
=, do alſo in m 
that damnable doctrine and poſition of 


heart deteſt and abhor 


Ps 


exhortations might be uſt 


| ſiſted on to a modeſt ftran 


eg 1 Cnnxcn. 


theſe entertainments would be FFP 
with more good 
ly with more good- breedin 
e they are. . Anderl, ing chan any of 
he gueſts are known to meaſure their 
Food, or pleaſure by their glaſs, proper 
to 'theſe to 
puſh their fortunes in this ſort of repu- 
tation; but where it is unſeaſonably i in- 
ger, this drench 


may be ſaid to be ſwaliowed with the 


5 the neceſſity of a bumper, though to 


ttended that theſe deep 3 are uſed. 
only to inſpire 
- drown that chearfulneſs 
- ſurvive a moderate circulation. 
- theſe meetings it were left to every, 
ſtranger either to fill his glaſs according 
to his oven inclination, or to make his 


7 


one's own toaſt; for though it is pre- 


certainly 


28 ' 3 would 


retreat when he finds he has been in- 
* ITE. _— to that- of . 


If at 


would publiſh 
known all at once for a 
and avoidedl. 


ſame neceſſity, as if it had been tender. 
ed in the horn for that purpoſe, with 
this aggravating har mg that it 
diſtreſſes the entertainer's gueſt in the 
fame degree as it relieves-his horſes. 


count of ere gates, double 
ditches, 


ices, and to ſurvey 
the orator word » gning « —_ is to me 
extremely difficult, b but abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, to be upon tolerable terms with 
him: but then the occaſional bu 
out into la 
liſhments t 
8 at 
of theſe 
be 


moſt requiſite. I con- 
ent J have not the command 
- convulſions, as is neceſſary to 
good company; therefore I beg you 
this letter, and let me be 
ueer fellow, 


It is monſtrous to _ 


that we who are given to reading 


calm converſation ſhould ever be Soy 


ak theſe Foarers + 'but- Ty think Trac 


* 


hter, is of all other Hoch | 


1 


ſenſe, and conſeq ro gg | 


To attend without impatience an ac- 


Nv 5s - 
* — 


— — AIR 7 > 60 4 * — l 
* * 4 - 
4 


cluded all other ſociety. 

5  ſhoui.? be the ſame with their huntſ- 

this green converſation- piece, except he 

had 

broken rib or two might 
man without the leaſt oppoſition. The 

5 e As muſt neceſſarily have broken pes 

attends my flig 


once or twice; 


IOW. 


5 N the different circumſtances of 


for hi 
| 1 ſp 


725 that i is, their Hogs and ſtages have been 


1. come: 


| _ our rooms with the 9 65 2 
they and thew dogs hunt in pas „Which 


our inftitution of clubs I have al- 


ways admired, in which you conſtantly 
endeavoured the union of the metapho- .. 
rically defunct, that is, ſuch as are nei- 

ther ſerviceable to the buſy and enter- 


priſing part of mankind, nor entertain» 


ing to, the retired and ſpeculative, There 


_ © ſhould certainly therefore in each county 
be eſtabliſhed a club of the perſons whole 

_ converſations I have deſcribed, who tor 
their own private, as alſo the public 

ex- 


emolument, ſhould exclude, and 
Their attire 


roke his collar-bone thrice. A 


is neck, and have been taken up dead 


for the more maims this 
brotherhood ſhall. have met with, the 


_ eaker will their converſation flow and 
7 keep up and when 225 one of theſe 
vigorous invalids bad 

ration of the collar-bone, this naturally 


finiſhed his nar- 
would introduce the hiſtory of the ribs; 
their falls and fractures would help to 


and diver 
"here ſhauld alſo ry another club of 


their relations. 


ſuch mens who have not ſucceeded ſo 
well in maimi eee 
ever in the con 

com plihments. 


t pres of theſe ac · 
I would by no means 
he Calpeftes, by what I haye ſaid to tra- 
duce 1 27 70 eneral the body of fox - hunters; 


after à pack of dogs, by 
aſure and — of bunk, Þ 
ll 1 ana make honourable mention 


yh 75 the moſt. irkſome converſation of 


all others I have met with. in the neigh- 
3 has been among two or three 


INE travellers, who have overlooked 
and manners, and have one 


p ah France and Italy with the 


obſer vation that the carriers and 
do — Great Britain; 3 


ed he 
Wares An Nei pas, e 


e n is eertgin br gol 
oreign langu es; the meaning | & 5 


alſo· admit a 


L look upon a reaſonable erea- — 5 100 wr 
cheme a 
| ould be a: tolls. Woe ae 


fled be certain ho 


with, with our own e upon 
matter; the juſtneſs o which we wo 


e 


— 


2 1 * . + h 
* . — 8 1 4 
— a v 1 * <-> * 
* . * : A * 3X - 1 ad 
; t 17575 po I 


- which they could have better ex 5 
in their own. The entertainment o 2 Ros 
fine oblervers, ra de 0p. deſcribed _- 
to conſiſt 5 
In talking of the * and Apa,” . 
The Pyrecanyand.the river hos / 5 5 
- and then concludes with à ſighs | 55 Fs 
Now this i is worthipful fociety ! 15 


I oil not be thought in alt this to | 
hate ſuch honeſt c creatures as dogs; I am 
only unhap 24 that I cannot partake in 
their diverſions. . But I love them ſo * 
well, as d that T often go with m 
pockets. due with bread to duj 


my favours, or make my way. 5 35 


ow at neighbours. houſes. There is 


icular a young hound of greatex- 
a voting Vivacity, and enterprize, that 
hts wherever he ſpies me. 
is creature obſerves my countenance, * - 
and behaves. himſelf accordingly. His 


mirth, his frolic, ant joy upon the 2 


of me, has been obſerved, and I wave 
been gravely deſired, not to encoura 
bim ſo much, for. it ſpoils his parts; By 
. think he 1055 Oo ſufficiently in 

ſeveral bound dan friſkings, a 8 * 
ings, when he mak $ his court to me: 
but I foreſee in a ttle time he be and Op 
muſt henp company; 3 with one 3 or; "7 


only, Face en fe uy _9 ther : 

parts. Having PIER ai yl how do. 

pals my time 1755 l where F 
mult tell you ad wo 9 


275 it, had I dach a 155 
put me above the obſervance "of 8 erer 
mony and cuſtom. 5 


: * 


or 

the I would conſtantly have i ub 
3 the freedom we took with one ange 
ther at ſchool and the univerſity, we 
would maintain and exert upon all c 
calions with great courage, There ſhayld 
urs of the day to by em- 

lloyed in readin q Rs hich 5 5 5 
. hould be impoſſ : 


es: us 
7 the 1 cha 
ſtorm. After this we wc dene, — 3 
e B0y met 


u nleſs 


controyert with good-humouyed wa 
ONE: 


ee 


Ya place ſpirit of converſation, which 
makes others affirm and deny the ſame 
matter in a of an hour. If an 

of the neighbouring ntlemen, not of 


90 2 turn, ſhould take it in their heads to 
ift me, L mould look; upon theſe per- 
5 1 ſons in the ſame. degree enemies to my 
rticular ſtate of happineſs, as ever the 
French were. to that of the public, and 
1 would be at an annual expence in ſpies 
to obſerve their motions. Whenever I 
- ſhould be ſurpriſed with a viſit, as I ee 
. " 1 I would. be briſk: 3 
bumpers, upon this maxim, that it 
better to trouble others with my 9 
tinence, than to be troubled myſelf with 
_ theirs. The neceſſity; of an infi 
makes me reſolve to fall into that pro- 
1 and as we ſhaulc be but five, the 
terrors of an voluntary ſeparation, 
2 —_— our number cannot ſo well admit 
of, would make us exert ourſelves, in 
oſitionts all the p lars mention- 
5 n your inſtitutĩon of that equitable 
conſinement. Fhis my Ie Ber life T 
know would ſubjeft me to t 
tion of a moroſe, covetous, and ſingular 
fellow. Theſe and alt other hard words, 
i with all manner of inſipid jeſts, and all 
GSGtber reproach, would be matter of mirth - 
to me and my friends: beſides, I would 
Jeſtroy the application of the epithets 
5 Morole and Covetous, by a yearly relief 
of my undeſervedly neceſſitous ei” 
= bours, and by treating my friends and 
domeſtics with an humanity that ſhould. 
_ expreſs the obligation to lie rather on 
my fide3-and-as-for the word Singular, 


2 Fa 
- 
* 4 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


e imputa- 


85 Mains Tavern in 


8 A 


Eſſex. I, 3 faith in 
met of that b E eh pre. 
on to g; but } 
take i it ill, I 00 with 9 to 
wy, W 2 Mr.. Campbell related all 
their paſt life; in "tort, had he not 


been prevented, fack a diſcovery would _ 


have come out, as would have ruined 
the next deſign of their coming tot.. 
vir, buying wedding cloa Our 
names though he never heard of us 
before—and we 'endeavoured to 
— Were as familiar to him as to durſebveso . 
Fee —— Bei 

and wiſe man. Being re 
to knom my fortune, having | 
reſpects in à family- Jacobus, * 4 5 
me, after his manner, among ſeve | 


other things, that in à year and ning 

months I Malk ill of a fever be 
given over by my phyſicians, but mould 

Sith much difficulty: recover ? that hee 


finſt time I took the air afterwardez 2 
' ſhould be addreſſed to by eee, wt 


tleman of a -plentiful - 2 „ 


ſenſe, and 12 fpirit. Mr 8 
tator, he is ureſt man in the 5 5 
for all he ſaid is "come to paſs, ad Tam 
the happieſt ſhe'in ent- 1 have been 
in queſt of Mr. Campbell theſe - three 
months, and cannot find him out. No 
hearing you are a dumb: man tos, * 
thought you' might e and de 
able to tell me ſomething; for I thin 
myſelf highly obliged to make his for- 
tune, as he has mine. It is very poſs 


ible. voor worſnip, wie has. ſpies all“ 


over this town, can inform me how 40" 


I Was always of opinion every man muſt ſend to him: if you ban, I beſeerh'youw- | 
be ſo, to be what one would deſire him. be as ſpeedy as poſſible, and you Aan wm 
- Your Wu n e 7 highly oblige your conſtant reader and 5 
. We 4 1 AZ M 2 LS whe 
5 JJC 4 ; Dvr.eidBLLA Tramewry. AR 
Tn ee ORs N ear 1 
6 ago, 15 as een, | e Tbat the Inſpefor 1 e. 8 
n by the younger part of a eee about ' wonders, enquire at hes 
5 N os ly by my mother's ſide Lion, pn to the Half. . 


related to me, to viüt Mr. Campbell, 
the dumb man, for told me that 
that was chiefly what brought them to 


© 2 8 Ig R's wonders of aim * 
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'*  - ADVIET'IS THROWN AWAY, WHERE THE CASE ADMITS OF NEITRER' COUNSEL. _ 
1 „„ e AMON em od no 9 oo. e 
1 is an old obſervatian, which has lou that dwells ſo much in her thoughts. 

I been made of politicians who would afks her very ee ſhe would. « 
rather ingratiate themſelves with their adviſe her to do in a caſe of ſo much 
ſovereign, than promote his real ſervice, . difficulty. Why: elſe ſhould Meliſſa, 

that they accommodate their counſels to who had not a thouſand pounds in the 

his inclination, and adviſe him to ſuch world, go into every quarter of the town n 

actions only as his heart is naturally ſet to- aſk her acquaintance whether they 
upon. The privy-counſellor-of one in would adviſe her to take Tom Townly, 

- love muſt obſerve the ſame eonduct, un- that made his addreſſes to her with an 

les he would forfeit the friendſhip of the eſtate of ſive thouſand a year? It is very. 

perſon who deſires his advice. I have pleaſant on this occaſion, to hear the 
known ſeveral odd caſes of this nature, lady propoſe her doubts, and to ſee the 

. Hipparchus was going to marry-a:com-- pains ſhe is at to get over them 

mon woman, but being reſolved todo TI muſt not here omit a practice that 
nothing without the advice af his friend is in uſe among the vainer of our 
Philander, he conſulted him upon the own ſex, who will often aſk a friend a 
oOccaſion. Philander told him his mind advice in relation to a fortune whom 
freely, and repreſented his miſtreſs to they are never like to eome at. Will 
kim in ſuch dear colours, that the Honeycomb, who is now on the verge Bo 
next morning he received a challenge, of threeſcore, took me afttle not long 
for his pains, and before twelve-o'clock ſince, and aſked me in hig moſt ſerious © : 
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Vis run through the body by the man look, whether I would adviſe him to 

| who had aſked his advice. Celia was marry my Lady Retty Single, who, by 

more prudent on the like occaſion; ſhe the way, is one of the greateſt fortunes. 
defired Leonilla to ea opinion free · about town. I fared him full in the face 


ly upon a young fellow who made his upon {a ſtrange a queſtion; upon which 

50 adele 18 her. Leonilla, to oblige he immediately Have me i ay EY 
Her, told her with great frankneſs, that of her jewels and- eſtate, alding, that 

| ſhe looked upon him as one of the moſt he was reſolyed to do nothing in a mat 

5 worthleſs— Celia, foreſeeing what. ter of ſuch conſequence without my ap- 

a character ſhe was to expect, begged her - probation. Finding he would have an 
mat te go on, for that ſhe had been pri- anſwer, I told him, if he could get the 
_ vately married to him above a fortnight. lady's conſent he had mine. This is 
The truth of it is, a woman ſeldom aſus about the tenth match which, to my 
advice before ſhe has bought her wed- knowledge, Will has conſulted his 


_ ding cloaths. . When ſhe has made her friends upon, without ever opebing his 
7 88 form's ſake ſhe ſends mind to the party berſelf. 1 00 I 
congt a elire to her friends. TI haye been engaged in this ſubjecr 
If we look into the fecret ſprings and by the following letter, which comes to 

mtſtives that ſet people at work on thels my from ſome notable young female 

occaſions, and put them upon aſking ſcribe, who, by the contents of it, ſeems - 
= advice which they neyer intend to take; to have carried matters ſo far, that ſhe 

I look. upon it to be none of the lealt, is ripe for atking advice; but as L wonld 

that they are incapable of keeping a ſe- not loſe her wood will, nor forfeit the A 

cre; which is ſo very pleaſing to them. reputation which” I have with her for 

A girl longs to tell her confident, that wiſdom, I fhall only communicate . 


_ __ ſhe hopes to be married in a little time, letter to the public, without returning 
© Ind, wander to talk of we pretty fel. aw aufer tote” | 
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5 ba! in my life. He is always laughing, 
_ for he — an infinite deal 5 wit. it 


— 


Y 20 tall neither. 
His mouth i is made I do not know 


would like him. 


eee 1 "gi and 1 i to him for men. ; Hh 
ties ever fince I ſaw. him. I f. c 


Nets Sir, the thing 1 1 


is the eit gentleman 
He oy tall; b but not 


BW town. 
He dances like an an- 


but it is the prettieſt that I ever 


u did dit fe Beef he rolls Bis Buick 


ings), He has a thouſand; pretty fancies; 


and I am ſure if e weer vo 


ſcholar, and can talk Latin as falt as 
Engliſn. I wiſh you could but fee him 
dance. 
zoor Mr. Shapely has no eſtate; but 
I he help thay you know ?:: And 
yu my friends are ſo unreaſonable as to 

always teazing me about him, be 


| cauſe he has no eſtate; but I am ere 
he has what is better thai an eſtate; for 


s modeſt, 
1525 thor 
0 24 


he is a good · natured, in 
gras 82 e e 
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py As my . e 1 


beſtow. on the public, there are 


ſome which are written with vegularity- 


and method, and others that fun out 


iato the wildneſs- of thoſe compaſitions 
As 


5 i the firſt, I have the whole ſcheme of 
tae 


2 go by the name of eſſays. 

diſcourſe 3 in m mind before I; ſet 
pen to paper: In the other kind of writ- 
ing, it is ſufficient that I have ſeveral 


5 ee e on à ſubje&, without troubling 


heads. 


myſelf to range them in ſuch order, that 


they may ſeem to gro out of one an- 
other, and be diſpoſed under the proper 
Seneca and Montaigne are pat- 


terns for writing in this laſt kind, as 


Tully and Ariftotle excel in 3 


Wien F-read an author of de who 
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cannot forbear troubling 155 with A Jet= 
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Ne ho Had ſeen yothing; © 
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pi it; that it viſits moſt of m oo 
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the. fi ring, or drive them from their liſh garden with ever · greens; and . | 


__ uſual haunts in fruit-time. I value 


tan cherries, and very frankly give 
chem fruit for their ſongs. | 


ſeaſon jn it's perfection, and am highl 


delighted to ſee the jay or the thru 


' hopping about my walks, and. ſhootin 
before my eyes acroſs the ſeveral little 


_ glades and alleys that I paſs through: tree t 
f We have very often little ſnatches of 
ſunſhige and fair weathey in the moſt 


I think there are as many kinds of gar- 
dening as of p 
| umatiſts and ſonneteers in this art; 

contrivers of bowers and grottoes, treil- 
lages and caſcades, are romance writers. 


Wiſe and London are our heroic poets; 
and'if; as à critic, I may ſingle out any 


5a of their works to commend, I 


: U take notice of that part in the 
upper: garden at Kenſington, which was 


at firſt nothing But a grarel-pit. It 
muſt have been a fine genius for gar- 
dening, that could bave thought of 


forming ſuch an unſightly hollow into 
mo beautiful an area; and to have hit the 


eye with ſo uncommon and agreeable a 
ſcene as that which it is now wrought. 
into. To give this particular ſpot of 
ground the 


à very pleaſing contraſt ; for as on one 


lying fo conveniently: under the eye of. 
the "beholder; on th 


there appears a ſeeming mount, made 


up of trees riſing one higher than an- 


other in proportion as they approach the 
_ centre. - A ſpectator 8 rot heard 


| this account of it, would think this cir 


_ cular'mount was not only a real one, 


but that it had been actually ſcooped - 


out of that hollow ſpace Which I have 
defore mentiobed. I never yet met 
with any one who has walked in this 


uden, who was not ſtruck with that 
part of it which I have here mentioned. 


As for myſelf, you will find, by the 


Account which I have already given you, f. 


that my compoſitions in gardening are 


altogether after the Pindaric manner, 


Ind run into the beautiful wildneſs of 
nature, without affecting the nicer ele- 
gancies of art. What 1 


to mention, will, perhaps, deſerve your 
thing T have 
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haye frequently 
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er effect, they have made 
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am now going 
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can by no means think the verdure f 


an ever- green comparable to that which 
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trees only as never caſt their leaves. 
uncomfortable A. of the year, and * 
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in ſuch a winter-garden as I have 


eral days in Novem- 
that are as agreeable” 
as any in the fineſt months. At ſuen 
times, therefore, I think there could 
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my noble maſter, in this cha 
"int let me know. myſelf 4:2 


avour. of Pharamond ; and -look down. 


0 n the applauſe of the people. I am 
3 . duty and loyalty, 7 — Majeſty? 44 
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N men of low fortunes and. 
+a deſty/come i into the world; wl 
meaſures their diffidence of themſelves, 
and fear. of offending, often obliges 
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act _ wich what . 
at mo- 
t wrong 


them to take; and what à pity it 


is that rheir greateſt virtues and qua · 


ties, that ſhould ſooneſt recommend 
them, are the main obſtacle in the way. 
of their preſerment. 
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If men o 


value on things, which are not prized 


This, Sir, is my caſe; Ts keed at - 
N country-ſchool, where. I learned Latin 
and Greek. The misfortunes of. my. 
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| 175 is e bleu enough to 
conſider the different notions which 


rſons have of the ſame thing. 
low condition very often ſet a 


by thoſe who are in a higher ſtation of 
life, there are man my things theſe eſtee 
which are in tio value among perſons o 


An inferior rank. Common peop ple are 
in particular, very much albeniſhed? 
_  - wwhen they hear of thoſe ſolemn conteſts 
and debates, which are made among the 
great upon the. puntilios of a 


ceremony; and wonder to hear th CE 


; ie of conſequence ſhould 


Be tarded by thoſe little ee ee 


eſent to themſelves as 


; triffing 05 in ignifcant. Jam mighti-' 
y pleaſed with a porter's deciſion in _ 8 


Mr. Southern's . plays, Which i 


founded upon that fine diſtreſs of a 1 5 15 
Bi _— woman's ma reying g a ſecand huf- 


while her firſt was yet living. 
"Tip firſt . who was Mie 
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. be {till 


. 
honeſt countrymen, as the preſent con- 


inſt infamy and-want, Lam 


9 to à lawyer, and in times 


vacancy and receſs from.bulinels, bs 8 


made my ſelf maſfer of Italian and French; 
and though the progreſs 1 Þa 

my buſineſs has gained me. reputation. 
enough for one of my ſtanding, yet * 


mind ſuggeſts to me every da 
is not upon 6 e 1 I am % 
build my fortune. 5 ih 0 


. The perſon I have n 

ce upon, has it in N 5 
= as in hes power, to een 
recommending me to a gentleman th. 
is going N $99: ſea in a | 
ment. I-know the printing this 
would. point me out to thoſe 1 wank. 
confidence. to. ſpeak to, = 
is not in your power to e maki 
weed body. bappy. Tabu * 1 200 


blic employ 


sirvzunss 3, 
n A 
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Hor. Sar. vit. Lo i vans % . 
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Rink deen dead returning to o by 56 
after a long abſence, alles a noble x 4 


1 for the tragic 1 of the pla 
n 


the mean while urſe and th 
porter conferring upon the Acute 
that would enſue in ſuch a caſe, -honeſt - 
Samſon thinks the matter may be eaſily *_ 


ded, and ſolves it very Judiciouſly, | 
the old proverb, that it his firſt ma- 
ving The man muſt has 


© his mare again. There is nothing in 
and confounded the greateſt part of my 


troverſy between Count. Rechteren and 


wiſe heads N any nations, and 
holds all the Europe in ſu- 
ſpence. 


a els of inferior 2 one of 


95 after eee over _ news 
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ve made iu 
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my time which has ſo much ſurpriſed 8 


Upon my FI into a colfee-houſs : | | 
ay». and lending an ear to 8 


417 


Monſieur N * » which employs the 15 N 7} 
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de attentively, broke out into the fel. upon a ber, foot, and ſeemed to be ver, 
lowing remarks. -* T am afraid, ſays well 8 by moſt that heard it, uk 
he, This unhappy rupture between the til a little warm fellow, who declared 
2 fpotmen at Utrecht will retard the himſelf a friend to the houſe of - Auſtria, _ 
© © peace of | Chriſtendom. ' I wiſh. the fell moſt unmercifully upon his Gallic _. 
. © Pope may not be at the bottom of it. Majeſty, as encouraging his ſubjects to 
His Holineſs has a very good hand at make mouths at their betters, and after- 
. © fomenting a diviſion, as the poor Swiſs wards ſkreening them from the puniſh- * 
.. © Eantons* have lately experienced to ment that was due to their inſolence. 
. __- their'colt;” If Monſieur What d'ye To which he added, that the French 
u © call him's domeſtics will not come to nation was ſo addicted to grimace, that 
an accommodation, I do not know if there was not a ſtop put to it at tze 
bow the quarrel can be ended, but general congreſs, there would be no 
by a religious wa. _ . walking the ſtreets for them in a time f 
Wb truly, ſays a wiſeacre that peace, eſpecially if they continued ma. 
ſat by Him, were. 1 as the king of ſters of the Welt Indies. The little 
Frante, I would ſcorn to take part man proceeded with a great deal of - 
irh the footmen of either ſide: here's warmth, declaring, that if the allies... 
4 all the buſineſs of Europe ſtands ſtill, were of his mind, be would oblige the 
_ © becauſe Monſieur Meſnager's man has French King to burn his gallies, and 
© had his head broke. ' If Count Rec- tolerate the Proteſtant religion in his do: 
trum had given them a pot of ale after minions, before he d ſheath his 
it, all would have been well, without ſword, He concluded with calling 
22 any of this buſtle; but they ſay he's a Monfienr Meſnager an inſignificant 
| warm man, and does nbt care to be prig. PE ri 
made mouths we FS . The dif ute was now growin very TS 
pon this, one, that had held his warm, and one does ney Sans Fog? 55 
„ e hitherto, began to exert himſelf; would have ended, had not a young © 
| _ - declaring, that he was very well pleaſed man of about one and twenty, who 
the plenipotentiaries of our. Chriſtian . ſeems to have been brought up with an 
_ princes took this matter into their ſerious eye to the law, taken the debate into his 
_ conſideration; for that lackeys were hand, and given it as his opinion, that 
never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as they. neither Count Rechteren nor Monſieur 
are now a-days; and that he ſhould be > Meſnager had behaved themſelves right 
glad to ſee them taken down in the treaty in this affair. Count Rech ren, ſays 
gdf peace, if it might be done without he, * ſhould have made affidavit that 
prejudice to the public affairs. _* his ſervants had been affronted, and 
One who (at at the other end of the © then Monſieur Meſnager would have 
table, and ſeemed to be in the intereſts * done him juſtice, by taking away their 
of the French King, told them, that. * liveries from them, or ſome other way . 
they did not take the matter right, for that he might have thought the moſt 
„that his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty did not © proper; for, let me tell you, if a man 
reſent this matter becauſe. it was an in- makes a mouth at me, I am not to 
jury done to Monſieur Meſnager's foot= knock the teeth out of it for his pains. 
men. For,” ſays he, what are Mon- Then again, as for Menſieur Meſ. 
| _ © fieur Meſnager's footmen to him? nager, upon his ſervants being beaten, 
but becauſe it was done to his ſub- hy, he might have had his action of 
e t'jefts. Now,” ſays he, let me tell aſſault and battery. But as the caſe 
Fou, it would look very odd for a ſub- * now ſtands, if you will have my opl= . 
5 ae France to have a bloody noſe, © niom, I think they ought to bring it 
_ © © and his ſovereign not to take notice of © to referees.” NY: 
-- FC He obliged in honour to defend I heard a great deal more of this con- | 
| * his people againſt hoftilities ; and if _ ference, but I muſt confeſs with little 
7 « © the Dutch will be fo inſolent to a edification; for all I could learn at laſt 1 
2 © crowned head, as, in any wile, to from theſe honeſt gentlemen, was, that 
© cuff or kick thoſe” who are under his the matter in debate was of too high a 
bpprotection, I think he is in the right nature forſuch heads as theirs, or mine, 
>,» ß rr”: to /¶ . EE ITE TREO 
„ 0 2 on dg. 
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THEN 1 have publiſhed | 
ſingle per, that falls in with 
25 1 popular + Taſte, aud pleaſes mote than. 
| 3 it always brings me ina great 
return of letters. My Tueſday's dif- 
coourſe, wherein I gave ſeveral admo- 
nitions to the fraternity of the Hen- 
pecked, has already produced me very 
many correſpondents; the reaſon I can- 


not gueſs, unleſs it be that ſuch a diſ- 


courſe is of general uſe, and every mar- 
ried man's money. An honeſt tradef- 
man, who dates his letter from Cheap- 

| fide, ſends me thanks in the name of a 
club, who, he tells me, meet as often 


as their wives will give them leave, and 


ſtay 2 till they are ſent for home. 
nfo 


s me, that my paper has al- 


1 great conſolation to their 
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me with their refletions upon the Ee _ 
_ diſcourſe. A lady, who calls herſelf 23 
Euter pe, and ſeems a woman of letters, | 
aſks me whether I am for eſtabliſhing =} 
the Salic law in every family, and why  _ 
it is not fit that a woman who has Mee Fg ö 
cretion and learning ſhould ſit at the | 
helm, when the huſband is weak and | 
illiterate ? Another, of a quite contrary | 
character, ſubſcribes herſelf Zantippe, - | 
and tells me, that the follows the ex- 4 
ample of her nameſake; for being mar- * 
ried to a bookiſh man, who 8 74 
knowledge of the world, ſhe is forced N 
to take their affairs into her own hands, - | 
and to ſpirit him up-now and ö : I 
he may not grow muſty, and unfit 
converſation. 9 


After this abridgment 1 ſome ies 


_ whale club, and deſires me to give ſome Which are come to my hands N ths n 


further account of Socrates, and to ac- 
quaint them in whoſe. reign he lived, 
whether he was a citizen or a .courtier, 
whether he buried Zantippe; with many 


5 other particulars: for that by his ſay- 


ings he a 28 to have been a very — 
man an Chriſtian. 3 $4. ug 
Who writes d Hbnſelf Benjamin Bamboo, 
tells me, that being coupled with a 
_ "ſhrew, he had endeavoured to tame her 
dy ſuch lawful means as thoſe which, I 
mentioned in my laſt Tueſday's paper, 

and that in his wrath he had often gone 
further than Bracton allows in thoſe 
_  caſes,z but that for the future 1 was 

reſolved to bear it like a man of temper 
and learning, and conſider her only as 
one who liyes in his houſe to teach him 
E Tom Dapperwit fays, that 


he wh ie with. me in that whole diſ- 
urle,, excepting only the laſt ſentence, 


8 een J affirm the married ſtate to Be 
either a heaven or a hell. Tom bas 
been at the charge. of a penny upon this 
* occalion, . to tell me,” that by his ex; 
..rience it is neither one nar the. other, bi at - 
rather che middle king; of ſtate, com · 
Op . by the name of - Purga- . 
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ö Mn. 9rxCTATORY. | 1 
you have given us a rely 1 f 
of that kind of huſband. 25 comes | 

under the denomination of the Heri- A 1 
N but I do not remember that you , 8 | 

ave ever touched, upon one that is dE; " 
the Fee a ro os > 
in ſevera s 0 „ goes 5 
the name of A Cot- neen. I ape ” 7 
misfortune to be joined for life with one „ 
of this character, who in reality is more 
a woman than I am. He was bred | up N 
under the tuition of 'a tender mother, 
till ſhe had made him as good a houſe- 
wife as herſelf. He could preſerve E ES 
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70 
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cots, and make jellies, before he 


* 
r d 


been two years out of the nurſery. E i, 
was never ſuffered to go abroad, for 1355 
fear of catching cold: e he ſhould 
have been hunting down a buck, he was 

by his mother's: ſide learning he to 
ſeaſon it, or put it in cruſt ; and was 
making paper boats with bis f ters, i | Og 
an 755 when other young gentlemen are 
cro ing the ſeas, or travelling into 
reign countries. He has the "whitelt 125 
band that you ever ſaw in your "life, a . 
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5 _ ES gs in 
England. Theſe 8 make 
birg-a-ſad huldand: is perpetually in 


the kitchen, and has a thonfand ſqua 
blues with the cook-maid. He is "mui 
_ acquainted | with ehe milk-ſcore than 


in the belt. pickle for a walnut or ſauce 
for an haunch of * veniſon. With all 
this, he is a very good-natured | huſband, 
hl never. N out. with me in his life 
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| 7 Ret & alt it fa A 8 
act of uncharitableneſs, than 
ada: the afflictions which befal 


our neighbours, as puniſhments and 
_ Judgments. * It aggra 


vates the evil to 


Dim who ſuffers, when he looks upon 


Which, in it's own. nature, p 


| Aim ſelf as the mark of Divine vengeance, © 
Aud abates the comp 


wards him, who re 


every misfortune into a Judgment, 

\ceeds. from wrong. notions of reli 22 
uces 
Will towards men, and puts the 


5 - mildeſt conſtruction upon every accident 


_ that befals them. In this caſe, there- 


1 „ 


5 = ht: tinQure” of mind in all their 


fore, it is not religion that fours a man's 
tem 
Bis religion ; le of loomy unchear- 
- ful 7 reeb aha or of envious malig g- 
Bant tempers, whatever kind of life they | 
"are engaged in, will diſcover their na- 


thoughts, words, and actions. As che 
_ neſt wines have often the taſte of the 


"often draw ſomething chat is particular 
from the conſtitution of the mind in 
" which they ariſe. When folly or ſuper- 
*Rition babe in with this natural depra- 
vity of temper, it is not in the power, 
even of religion itfelf, to preſerve the 
© chardQer of the perſon who. is poſſeſſed 
With it, from . N 8 8 
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aſſion of thoſe to- 
| d him in To dread- - 
Ful a light, This humour of turning 


Tell her of a piece © 
Ke am one of her en, 
a wiſhes it ma per with her; 
but her mother Bd 2 . 


„ but it is his 8 that ſours 


behaviour. 
on why ſuch an one died childleſs; why 
ſuch an one was cut off in the flower of 


his leg on ſuch a particular 
_ toil, ſo even the moſt religious thoughts grou 

with a back ford, rather than with an 
other kind of weapon. 
fox every misfortune that ean befal-any 
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. upon ö 
diſh of wild fowl: at the fame time 1 
: ag "own, I 


feminate buſy nature i 


wears the breethes, pray ſay abs 


of a huſband that wears the petticoat- 
er be as 


Why ſhould not a female char: 
ridiculous in a 2 8 As A male char 


"xc brds aner, Hp DIGN vs inner 00 


tell you what ſin it was that ſet ſuch a 


man's houſe on fire, or blew down bie 

barns. Talk to her of an unfortunate 
ng lady that loſt her Foy by the 

ſmall-pox, ſhe fetches 'a deep 2 = 

tells you, that when ſhe had a 

the was always lookin 

good fortune that 


obe Of. her nieces - 


very barbarouſly. Her uſual remarks 


turn upon 5 who had great eſtates, _ 
but dae ed them 57 


reaſon of 
ſome flaw in their own or tr father's 
She can give ad the rea- 


his youth: why ſuch an one was un- 

N ber ng: 1 ==Y 
t 

nd; and why another was killed 


She has a 2. 
of her acquaintance; and hen ſhe 8 


"of: a robbery that has. been made, or a 
murder that has. been, committed, e en- 


latges more on the guilt of the ft 


"As." Is en, 1 6 
n tz 1 =. 
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T wolldrather he was a man 
a rough temper, that would treat me IF | 
harſhly. ſometimes, than of ſuch an ef. 
in a province that 
| His ſteward's accounts. I fret to death does not belong to him. Since you have 
when I hear him find fault with a diſſi given us the character bf a wife wo 
that is not dreſſed to his likingy and in- 
ſtructing his friends that dine with him 
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3 us a caution in this matter. - Theſe tro greateſt that could gion tomeny | 

| 0 brothers, being the fons of a lady who Cn oh caſt into a 

| | Nos prieſteſs to Juno, drew their mo- ue 8 and the next morning found 

| —_  -. ther's chariot to the temple at the time dead in the temple. This was ſuck; an 
N 5 of a great ſolemnity, the perſons being event, as would have been conſtrued 

=  _ abſent who by their office were to have into 3 had it happened to the 

* gdriwn herchariotonthis occaſion. The two brothers after an act of diſobedience; 
| - mother was ſo tranſported with that in- and would doubtleſs have been repre- 

 -. dance of filial duty; that ſhe petitioned ſented as ſuch by any ancient hiſtorian = 
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Mn. arc Ton, 5 ' could þ in no wit detract from the werit 
F all the young fellows who are in of his elders, and is abſolutely = 
their progreſs through any profeſ- for the advancing bis on. I have 
fiov, nome ſeem. to have {o good a title ten ſern one of t eſe not only nolefted = 
to the protection of the men of eminence in his utterance. of ſomething. very per- 
in it as the:modeſt man; not ſo much tinent, but even plundered of his queſ- 
becauſe his modeſty i is a certain indica- tion, and by a ſtrong ſerjeant ſhoulder- 
tion of his merit, as 'becauſe it is a cer- ed out of his rank, which he has reco- 
tain obſtacle to the producing of it. vered with meſh wala. and confu- 
8 855 all profeſſions this pare is bon. ee l of the . 
tho to he more cularly unne- of profſion mi e 
in that of wg ring cb any one that perhaps 


other, 1 ſhall only apply eee . 
relief of fuch who follow this eee " | Seis e 
I with this diſadvantage. What aggravates . wr quantum Ain Alters, 
2 . is, that thoſe perſons, wh, 5 Hon, Axs . VER, 379. 
t tier to prepare themſelves for this 3 . wence,. | , 
jy, are mage ome progr { in others, ct (me 5 
ing themſelves to Ns, 8 Resseen. 


| Ve, 
Fo 2 their natural modeſty, 
conſequently heightened the pri 6 1 cannot We "the in njuſtice done 
2 this ſort of preferment; io that every to the public, if the men of reputation 
-of theſe may emphatically be ſaid to $4 — calling would introduce ſuch. f 
De nene one as laboureth and wwe the young ones into buſineſs, whoſe 
45 3 and ie ſtill the more behind.” * plications n this ſtudy wilb let them i 5 
It mu bea - matter worth diſcuſſing the may of it, as much as their mo- 
15 * why that Which made a/youth. jo deſty will hinder them from the practice: 
= © amiable. to the ' ancients, ſhould make f 117. it would be laying an everlating 
bim a -fo ridiculous to the moterns? toes upon a young. man, to be in- 
5 aud, why in our days. there ſhould be uced at firſt only as a mute, till by 
neglect, and even Sppreſſion of young "0 eee and à reſolution to 
beginners, inſtead of that protection the good opinion conceived of 
which was the pride of theirs? In the 1 5 in his betters, is complexion mall 
rofeſſion 4 an of, it is obvious to be fo well motels the Jitigious of 
very one whoſe attendance is wequiced this iſland ma Low ſecure of this 8 : 
at Weſtminſter Hall, with what diff us aid. If T might be indulged-to 
5 of any modeſty lofty 188 deen ms | the ſtile of a lawyer, I would 
G „that N 
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Solomon, we ſhall find favour a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence to a ſhame-faced man. 


- _ his favourites might be joined with him, 


| age might make a common motion to 


1 » 


_ the court with ee, e and 
3 een, the moſt aged advocates in 


ene eee th wt ue e. 


+ deſty by any argument of my own ſo 
8 hen 2 Rep edu 1235 the ſen- 
| teſt among the ancients 


timents the 


* * 


8 diffe rent ages entertained upon this 


If we go back to the days of 


- Pliny, the greateſt lawyer and moſt ele- 
_ gant writer of the age he lived in, in ſe- 
Veral of his epiſtles is very ſolicitous in 
© _ recommending to the public ſome young 

men, of his own profeſſion, and very 


upon condition that ſome gne of theſe 
in order to produce the merit of ſuch, 


whoſe modeſty otherwiſe would have 
mar- 
lous to a ſaucy modern, that . an 
has an ardent deſire to do what is laud- 
ahle for him to perform, and, from an 
_unmanly baſhfulneſs, ſhrinks away, ant 
in filence, he 
ought not to be angry at the world that 
ilful actor ſucceeds in his 


5 1 it. It may ſeem very 


tum ſunguinit, multum verecundiæ, 
© multum ſollicitudinis in ore; to have 

© the face firſt full of blood, then the 
- - © countenance-d 
then the whale aſpect as of one dying 

with fear, when a man begins to ſpeak ; 
mhould be e. 
| - qualifications of a fine ſpeaker. 


Shakelpeare alſo has expreſſed himſelf 


PF 


in the ame favourable ſtrain of mo- 


I read as much as from the rattling tongue 


Nie inen theſe authors have profec..- 


i thamitloetfor. tie eden e ere 


in the utmoſt confuſions of ſpeech and 
cCountenance, why ſhould an intrepid 


utterance and à reſolute vociferation 
_ thunder ſo ſucceſsfully in our courts of 
| Juſtice? And why ſhould that confidence 
_ of ſpeech and behaviour, which ſeenis to 


_ acknowledge no ſuperior, and to defy 
vai over that de. 
- ference and reſignation with which the 


all contradiction, 


modeſt man implores that favourable 
opinion Waica the other ſeems to com- 


7 


to believe, that one day this ir TT 
gain will certainly be made out by one 
more ſubſtantial. I wiſh you would 5 
talk to ue little on this head; you wo,L . | 

oblige, Sir, your humble ſervant. - 


with modeſty, and 


med by Pliny the neceſ- 


of bluſterers carry away the | 
ing, while a crowd of fellows oyer-- 


*_ 4 
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5 Þ@ of their f | ; and 


a mam of good ſenſe ; but I am perhaps 


icular in my opinion on this OCca- . 
ol for I have obſerved that underthe” - 


notion of modeſty 


themſelves in ſpiritleſs ſheepiſhneſs, and 


1 


The author of this letter is Certzinly, 


been for ever loſt to themlelves, their 


families, their friends, and their chun- 
try. When a män has taken care to 
8 to nothing but what he may juſt. 

y 


aim at, and can execute as well as 


any other, without injuſtice to any other; ; h 


it is ever want of breeding or courage to 


his” * 


honeſt ambition. I have faid often, mo- 


7 


always implies ſeif-denial ; for if a man 


lets his merit languiſh 


a more -unſkilf 
part, becauſe he has not confidence to 
come upon the himſelf. The ge- 
neroſity my correſpondent mentions of 


Pliny, cannot be enough applau den. 
To cheriſh the dawn of merit, ane : 
_- haſten it's maturity, was a work worthy, 

a noble Roman and a liberal ſcholar, 
That concern which is deſcribed in the 
letter, is to all the world the greateſt 
charm imaginable; but then the modeſt 
man muſt proceed, and ſhew à latent 
reſolution in himſelf; for the ad mira 
nifeſtation of his merit. I muſt confeſs 5 2 
ve live in an age wherein a feu emptx 


iſe of ſpeak . 


tion of his 


W 


deſty muſt be an a of the will, and yetit 


ſtocked with knowledge are run dom 
by them: I fay, over-ſtocked, becauſe 


they certainly are ſo as to their ſervice _._ 
of mankind, if from their very ſtore % 
they raiſe to themſelves ideas of reſpet, * 


and greatneſs of the oceaſion, aud 


* 


5 EI what, MO IIS = - TY 
from explaining their thoughts. I muſt 
IG I have oo o 
Frankair riſe up with a comman digg 
mien, and torrent of handſome Werds, Nr 
talk a mile off the ee rs and drs 
down twenty baſhful boobies of ten times 


VPP „„ 
A s the caſe at preſent ſtands, the beſt 
conſolation that I can adminiſter to thoſe 
oho tannot get into that ſtroke of buſi · 
neſs (a the phraſe is) which they de- 
ſierve, is to reckon every particular ac- 
auiſition of knowledge in this ſtudy as 
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L tenen, ame, * bre ren en Tux tn. 7 
1 . . 1 0 8 peadigians- machinations C My: Honig. 11. 
TY Lord cee has ej pitcez I believe, may be extended ts 
Fuat fe men have done moe that dang r 
A than thoſe who have bern thought+ ariſe from thi as perſons, that 
5 to be able to do leaſt; Wache ee ſeem of very — nence, .. Into 
be a greater-error than to believe a hat r ee ts does Sbake- 
man whom we. fee qualiſied with too 


4 80 good, to be therefore N eee e : : 
mean paits to to ere erchief only? an 
70 able of doing hurt! There is a does Deſdemona ſuffer from'a 
y of malice, of pride, ee advetteney in regard to this 
— foly, in the weakeſt, when If the hemes of all enterprizin 
he ſets his heart upon it, that makes were ta he carsfully examined, fe 
< ſtrange progreſs in miſchief? What” tervening zecident, not cor 
may ſeem to e readeꝶ the greateſt para- enough te occaſion any debate upon, on. 
dox in the refle&ion of the. hiſtorian, is, give them wy 0 0 of 1 pow, on 
 Efuppoſe, that folly, which is generally quence fram , will be found to be — 


rie? 
1 
wt "a l 


thought incapable of contriving or et - occaſion of che ill ſueceſe, rather than? 


— 


— 


Ea any deſign, ſhould be ſo formi- any error in points of moment and dif- 
dable to thoſe whom it exerts itſelf to ficulty, which: y engaged -4licir. 
moleſt. But this will appear very plain, matureſt deliberations. If you go a 
If we remember that ſays It the levee of any Ms ro man, you will 
4 is ſport to à fool to do miſchief; obſerve him ex tous to fe 
aud that he might the more emphatically ral very 2 3 and „„ 
$ the calamitous cir cumſtances of upon this maxim, that dhe neglect ot by: 
bim who falls under the diſpleaſure. of pn apa perſon muſt ariſe "from the nn, 
this wanton perſon, the ſame author opinion you huave of his N ity te do 


adds further, that e a ſtone is heavy, you any 8 or. and that - 

© and tlie fand weighty, but a fosl's this. calling his «fufficiency In * 

2 Wrath is heavier than them both. It muſt give him — bd where . 
is impoſſible to ſs my own lloſ- this 18, there gan wants . 

8 upoꝝ this matter; which/is, That: opportunity to anno you. . 


as the man of ſagabity beſtirs himſelf. to no body 00 weak of invention, = ban: 
2 his enemy by methods probable - nor aggravate or make ſome little Neries 
weile to feaſonꝭ ſo che fame tea. to vility his enemy; and there ard very 
tify his enemy to elude theſe; few: but have good: inclinations to har 
; but your fool pro- them; and it is infinite pleaſure to the 
7 as, AT mt with ſuch no- majority of mankind to level a 
table inconfiſtence, that no regular ecurie ſuperior to his neighbours... Beſides, in, 
Fo e can Coed or Nan his * Matter” = > that INT 4 
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as alſo to en 


8 ter, this Handſeme etc 
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cCiunttivance, av the uſe of tha 


Fux $PECTATOR. ? 
& ies Inbours. of May, at chie nia rnn ret 
ices that he will cer- upon the buſtneſs f; ; 


5 tiny be _ TR upon recount of his 
s rn, to — done an injury, when 


firſt be wenne Himſelf to A en 
only, 


#5. Us f . 
N 
* 7 
" 5 — * 


nom and chan e n 


he has received: one. It would window in his. ni t-gown, and prag 
| ious to enumerate the ſtrokes that 95 Fry a re which expreſies 
Nations and particular; friends have ſuf- Sign 2 i 
| FE perſons. very-contemptible.. . ſee him iver- 


WF — IV. of France, ſo for- 
midable 10 his neighbours, could no 
more he e againſt the reſolute vil- 
lamy of illiac, than Villiers, Duke. 
of. Buckingham, could be againſt that 
of Felton: And there is no incenſed 
| on ſo deſtitute, but can 
5 = vith 4 kpife or. Ne 1 78 — 

5 *pply y them. 

i js . no moment ond; ph 


2 dee powerful reyotations to the pro— 


| f thoſe, of the 2 8 * ſeems a 
; gr pf ntial diſpolition . to. baffle. = 

- abate the pridẽ of human ſuffici 
e the humanity and 
nevolende o of ſuperiors to all be jy and Be. 
by ng them into this ſecret, that the 
s upon the weaker. - Ws 


—_ ar very tumble ſervant. 


ren, ernst ausm, 


1 3 
ie 
ago, which I ſhould have anſwered 


| ſooner;; had you informed me in yours 


5 to what part of this iſland I might have 


1 my . impertinence ; but having 
been let into the know! * mat- 


__ _ faryiccable, My nexghbour Pretty nf 12a, man- 
mall be the ab 'of this letter ; Who 
falliog in 3 8 — 
Fon the mont A 
3 — to dedĩcate Se eo. 
ttzhe ſervice of the fair in the following 
manner. I obſer ved at the begining of 
_ the month he bought: him a new 1 t. 
$ either ſide e be eee outWar 


ber e e . 
_ enter ſo fully into ee w of his. 


1. 
has ſice fi fied: to ne. of rut 
. maſt know, All nete clothes . 


Nr the alert 


provide him- 


4 his. ens plela 
the paſſen 119 the 


with A book 1 
"x7 75 to 


mech f Ineſs -of | it's beauty ; at 


DS obli 
a, ſide 


the whole 


times by a judicious throwing E | 


0 g, he would throw in his ears. 


15 appearance cannot miſs of cap- 
tives in this part of the ton. Boing 


- eboldenied by det Söcwelb, he leaves 


his room with a reſolution to extend his 
; and I have apprehended him 


; in Re night. n all parts 
gh kf $a . in 5 


of. this Pas 
This 
plexions faw wi 


Fad! 
f thoughts of purchaſin A wißz in theſe | 


parts; into which, at a tei 
— from the 'arthy I U 
vn a very 


and e à hand ſomer a 
ance, bile my ſituation. would 


me agsinſt any diſcoveries, But the 


paſſion to the handſome gentleman ſremꝶg 
to be ſo fined: to that ar af Set 
ing, that it may be extremely difficult 

to divert it to minez ſo that Loon refolved: 


| Amorous com- 
ation, and had 


Iz ses 3 


bel WI 


liberal mixture of white 
horſe hair, which would make 4 fairer 


to ſtatid boldly to the ben e e of my | - 


own eye · brow, amd 
menſe black wig 
ſtructure with. * of 
though by this I 


Are mie an im 


the fame fort of 
36, wm Now, | 


.... . 
complexion, I ſhall have a fair chance, _ 
pays Por the paſlengers by the irreſiſti- 8 


hg Tepe den | from 

4 tches 
with advice of the family your you, 
now, how. to deport. myſelf 
delicate a conjun@urez with 


are in 


fortable refolutione in „ . 


2 * 7 * 


' 2 
. 
. 8 1 


© 855 — and ive N. B. Le abe 3 — cot 
bim ee . and 2 eg mins two pair of ſtairs 3 the gentleman of 

with this Wa think „ e 
eee of i 1 


\ 5 1 \ 15 
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ſingle. But when 


x» 


: going. to deſire your further fa 


2 88 3 


the fair-ſex-reigns with 
5 o_ lovers than Huſbanc 


"han? ks | 1 
Only fay, that it — me 
We A how much I am, yours, | 


-RoBin:SHORTER. 


P. 8. 1 wan think i it a little hard, if 
of this 


von do not take as much notice 
_—_ as you have of the ingenious 


Mr. Shorts. I am not afraid to let the 


world ſee which is We INT 
two. LS; 
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* nens a young woman on horſe- 
E in e a on the 


1 8 


1 mes he? AER acquaint-" 
of Socrates, with 
icular to that part of 


hie —— which we, among our- 
felves, call his domeſtics z-under which 
denomination, or title, we include all the 
— wi joys and — jy We have: 
1 ee Ta ure, ob. 
3 Wedel — fra- 
of the -hen- in placing 
es man at our e and ĩt 
does in a very great meaſure baffle the 
raillery df pert rogues who have no ad- 
vantage above us; but in that they are 
vou look about into 
the crowd of omaha; you -will find 
er tyrann 
8. 2 559 ſhall 
ly meet one in à thouſand who is 
wholly exempt from weir dominion, 
and thoſe thes are ſo are capable of no 


| taſte of life, and breathe and walk about 


the earth as inſigniß eants. But I am 
favour in 
of our ce brotherhood; and 


hope you will ſhew in a true light the 


hen-pecked,' as well as you 


5 have done juſtice to us, who ſubmit to 
| _ 3 of our wives. 


I am very 
ainted with dne who 


* ” 
. 
. 7 


THE SPECTATOR, | 


6 ubmiſſion to a kind girl, have thought the hin 
5 * e and . e T- 


4 


"23th. ioftant in the "POE met 9 
SpeRator within a le e i falt e 
this town, and flying 


in the face eee = 
tice, pulled off her hat, in which. 


was a feather, with the mien and air of Kg 


a young officer, ſaying at the fame time. 
Spec. or words 


— 1 rg ee, ; 
to that purpo ; - this is to give notice, 
that if any perſon.can diſcover the name, 


and place of abode of the ſaid offender, 
ſo as the 5 to jullice, th 
| informant thll ave all | 


1 fitting egen. 
e . a Fas 4 þ 55 5 
5 25 N es 55 „ he 4s i 4 


F 


he has received from ber, and his — of 


lity to reſiſt her tyranny, he ſtill·pretends 

to make a jeſt of — 'for a N more 
than e, eee eg ee to my 
ſpouſe. Tueſday laſt , 


he tock me No I A CO to viſit his miſtreſs; | 


and he having; it ſeems, been a little in 


him ſhe would conſtrain herſelf, 


' and-inſenfibly fall into general diſcourſ© 
break tlie 


with him ; and ſo he in 
ice, and fave himſelf all the _ 
conjpunctions and mortifications the uſe 

to make him ſuffer before ſhe would be 


reconciled, after any act of rebellion on 
his part. When we came into the room, 
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| Ki, race before, thou . by bringing me 5 | 


, we were received with the utmoſt cold- 


neſs; and when he preſented * 1 | 


Such a-one, his any 1 ſne 
had juſt patience to my ſaſutation ; 9 
but when he himſelf, with a very gay” OP 


air, offered to follow me, "ſhe gave 


a thundering box on the ear; called him 5 I 
a pitiful poor-ſpirited wretch, how durſt 


he ſee her face? His wig and hat fell on 
different parts of the floor. 
the wig too ſoon for him to recover it,: | 


and kicking it down ſtairs, threw herſelf 


into an oppolite room, pulli 


She ſeired 5 


after her-with a force, that you would 5 


e vows 8 went down,” you muſt 


would have 


Ss 1 % 4 4 "We; IR 
q 7 f ö 
' Zn 1 ” : y 


— 


FS 


- „ Ni 47 ur 
| ber in humour again.” I aſked him. 


e own tamil 1 
8 town f 

| debauckees- You that 755 a 8 ports 
pher ſhould, urge in our behalf, that when 


teman who had ad Le 4 
2 — he, © 2 kind let- 


ſwered, he loved her with all the ten- 
many charms to be abandoned for a 
little quickneſs of ſpirit. Thus does 
this illegitimate hen · pecked overlook the 


Pg 


4 


: hufly's having no regard to his very life 


fame, in putting him upon an in - 


. : * diſpute ahout her reputation; 
5 8 SED 5 
to tranſerſbe. He would fit in his night- 


1 my poor 
. 


we bear with a froward woman, our 


| patience. is preſerved, in conſideration 


that a breach with her might be a diſ- 
honour to children ho are deſcended 
from us, and whoſe concern makes us 


| tolerate a thouſand frailties, for fear 


obligation but from a ion, 
which i it 85 mean to dale 0647 porn i 


3 would be glorious to overcome. 


jn bar of thoſe 
have leſt immenſe wealth to their para- 


they ſhould redound diſkonour upon the 
ED This prot like i 


1 ſtances, which carry with them the moſt 
valuable, 


of -human life, map be be 


mentioned our. ee , Ht ; 
in the caſe i gallants, ſwallow ill 


uſage from one to w have no 


Theſe ſort of fellows are very nume- 


rous, and ſome have been conſpicuouſly 


ſuch,. without ſhame 3 nay, have 


Carried on the jeſt in the very article of 
death, and to the diminution of the 


wealth, and happineſs of their families, 
nourably near to them, 


mours. . What is this but being a cully 
in the grave! Sure this is being hen- 


pecked with a vengeance! But without 
E upon theſe leſs frequent in- 


.of . Re e l is 


- . why he did not . gc with her; he an- 
carry a haught 


been 
Aa un bore: the city, a N gy - SE 


low, after ſuch a fine 


her ſex, and ou 


— 


„%% l 365 
8 er e g er dee devs heat u We watt 


his fate that he cannot get rid of a paſ- 


. and quote a half line um 


of a miſcellany poem to prove his weak - 
nefs is natyral IF they will goon thus, 
I have nothing to fay to it: but then 
let them not pretend to be free all this 
ile, and laugh at us as poor married 
pa . 
I have known one wench in this town 
i e ee, 
has at the ſame time 
a ſea · captain inthe Straits, 


ſo well, that 


tleman in ay 6h and had al 
correſpondences managed b ee 
for her own uſes... Lie hay enen, 


the phraſe is) uſed to 9 very 
y, every poſt, letters for the Miele 


and. appel and 0 as grave 8 
an account, 

that there was no 
had. HE of ſucha ſcoundrel 
as one of the 
could he think ſhe could condeſcend fo 
gentleman as each 
of them? For the ſame epiſtle _ the 


' fame thing io and of e Lan one of them. _ 
And fo Mr. Secreta 


his lady went 
to bed with great ut Hg 4 
. To be ſhort, Mr. * we huſ-- 
ds ſhall never ma 


ought in the imaginations of young 


men growing up in the world, exce 
you can. RT of * 


town ſh 
a woman of the town. But of all chat 
I have met in my time, commend me 


all be as infamous a character as 


to Betty Duall; ſhe is the wife of = 
ſailor, and the kept miſtreſs of a man of 
quality ;-ſhe d with the latter dur- 


on Sede: e eee idle 8. | 


other lovers was; and how 


m_ 


re we - 


the ſea-faring of the former. The | 


hu d aſks no queſtions, ſees his apart - 
ments furniſhed with rĩches not his, When 
he comes into port, and the lover is as 
| 4 as à man arrived at his e! 1 


when the other puts to ſea. 
the moſt eminently victorĩous of 


only woman of the age in which ſhe 


lives, who. has ſens: at the fame 


t to ſtand recorded the : 
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Ss Ia de he lags as pede aregreat 
'._ _- "Inflances of that hola Which is natu- 
- .. .._ Hlto the human foul, l which it is 
5 8 wer of ſleep” pen e 
_ the" man 
NL 3 Worn out with 'the Tabpurs of the 


1 the ſecond” place, dreams are an 
1 1 15 that agility. and Perfection 
_* which is _— to ” he faculties ow. 
| „ are di ved from 
„ ihe bay. Th The hi is clogs 
e Kaded her operations, 0 | 
n conjundtion with a companion n that is 
| To heavy and unwieldy'in it's motions. 
: ut in 9 it 18 when to ob- 
erve erve with wy rightline $ and Alactii 
EE > exerts Erle The no of ſpeech 
5 e e eee harangues, r 
-  _ converſe readily in languages that they 
are but little acquainted with. The 
1 1 abound in pleaſantries, the dull 
_ _ rhirepartees'and points of wit. 
= Toes iovot» mare painful om of th wins 
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THE Mi TG 18 A & 5 
; PLAYS VITHOUT vier, eee e ee, 8 f 


15, THE 


| Eee} Vet in === 


- with that xaſe and giv 
t. ſenbhle when the fi 


which caſe” che invent 


under this ory 8 aſt 
the Religio Medici; in whic 
12 ingen 1150 er gives an 3 
of eee his dreamib aud Rise k 
ing thouglts. We eee 
more than ourſelves in — ant * [ 
<- the ſſmbet of the body. e e 
* bur the waking'of che ſcul. It is the. 


| day; this active in his e tion * ion of ſenſe, but the liberty 0 
„ wn buſted: Se EI, © When Pf When * and ' our waking conteptions 
tte prgansof wr Sereno: ſe © do not match-the fanc Sof gür fleep: 
. And nece{fary rations,” and th the body At my nit oath 8 th Lenddent Was 
RR 7 able to Ke 4 155 With that © wat pion I — 
_ _ _ | Fpiritual ſubſtance to which it is united, © iti the 1 rar & cr Saturn, and 
ie ſoul exerts berſelf in feyeral facul- „ think AE A piece of that*leaden 
8 825 and PT in action until her 3 Tam no way. mans 9c 
— fn qualified to bear ber or Gilf fed for the mirtk and Uliar 
: ls ES ir chin caſe dreams look like © 450 be ompany 3 vet in one Ureat 
the relaxations "and Amuſements of the © 7285 ofe 4 Wh e comedy, behold 
Foul, when He fed 3 umbered. of her s ation, appretiend the Jeſts, and 
15 8 | 1725 8 15 tecteations, 3 1 myſelf awake at the conceits 
7 ſhe has laid her by Allee p. , ©'thereof;* Were my memory as faiths 


© ful" as: my reafon is then fruitfal, I 


© x never ſtůdy bt in my dreams; 
* and this time alfo Td Fe Ta 
my devotiens; butour 


and re- ries have then {0* e of — 
en ſne acts . ſtracted underſtandings; that = 


* Set the ſtory, and can 3 to 
'$ our pars Ty fouls: a' br ory 24 
« broken tale of that that has paſſed. — 
= IN isodfervedthat meniſometimes, 

our of their dep 


for then the ſoul beginning to he 
© from the li s of the body; b. 
< gins to reaſon like herſelf, and to dif. 
© courſe in a ſtrain above mortality.” 5 
. obſerve in the third 


woof . 
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and that his life was equally divided be 
- ' tween them, whether would he be more 


on her, as it often actually 


ore Oil yyto—mnndomes eounnns 


To wander In her ſleep 
| Guideleſs and dak. 
©, But this obſervation I only make by 
the way, What! 
is that wonderful power in the ſoul, of 


producing her. own. company on theſe "indepe 
P P do pat prove, do at leaft confirm 


1 . 
4 


_ 
toe i hs. 


Lys "> Þ 
place, that the paſſions affe the mind 


_ with greater ſtrength when we are aſleep 


than when we are awake. Joy and ſor- 
row give us more vigorous ſenſations of 
pain or pleaſure at this time, than an 

other. Devotion likewiſe, as the excel- 


| lent author above-mentioned has hinted, 


is in a very particular manner heightened 
and inflamed, when it riſes in the ſoul 
at'a time that the body is thus laid at 


reſt. Every man's experience will in- 
form him in this matter, though it is 


ery probable; that this may happen 
rently in different des wee 
ſhall conclude this head with the two 
following problems, . which I ſhall leave 
to the 7 th of my reader. Suppoſ- 
ing a man always happy in his dreams, 
and miſerable in his waking thoughts, 


happy or miſerable? Were a man a king 
in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 
and dreamed as conſequentially, and in 
as continued unbroken ſchemes as he 
thinks. when awake, whether he would 
be in reality a king or a beggar, or ra- 


ther whether he would not be both ? 


There is another circumſtance, which 


the nature of the ſoul, in regard to what 
paſſes in dreams: I mean that innumer- 
able multitude and variety of ideas which 


- thenariſe in her. Were that active and 


watchful being only conſcious of her own 
exiſtence at ſuck a time, what a painful 
ſolitude would her hours of ſleep be 
Were the ſoul ſenſible of her being alone 
in her ſleeping moments, after the ſame 
manner that ſhe is ſenſible of it while 
awake, the time would hang very heavy 
| does when 
{ſhe dreams that ſhe is in ſuch ſolitude. 


pw ——» e 


Vine. EN. tv. van. 466, 
be ſeems alone 
thro' ways unknown, 


at I would here remark, 


oceaſions. She converſcs with number- 
les beings of her own creation, and is 
tranſported into ten thouſand ſcenes of 


| Her own raiſing. She is herſelf the 


f 


HE SPECTATOR; 


© them, when he is 


"in 


This puts me in mind of a aying which 


I am infinitely pleaſed with, and which 


Plutarch aſcribes to Heraclitus==* That 


all men whilſt they are awake are in 


but that each of 
is alleep, is in a world 
© of his own.* The X 


© one common wor 


waking man is 


converſant in the world of nature; When 


he ſleeps he retires to a private” world 


that is particular to himſelf. 


ſeems ſomething in this | conſideration. 


that intimates to us.# natural grandeur” + 


and 
ther to be admired than explained. - 
I muſt not omit that argument for the 


Pot - 


excellency of the ſoul, © which I have _ 
ſeen quoted out of Tertullian, namely; _ 
it's power of divining in dreams. That 


ſeveral ſuch divinations have been made, 
wy who believes the 


none can- queſtion, 


holy writings, or who has but the leaſt 
degree of a common hiſtorical faithy 


there being innumerable inftances of this 


nature in ſeveral authors, both ancient 
and modern, ſacred and profane. Whe- 


ther ſuch dark preſages, ſuch viſions of 


the night, proceed from any latent power 
in the ſoul, during this her ſtate of ab» 
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perfection in the foul, which is I. 4 


. 


ſtraction, or from any communication 
methinks gives us a very high idea of with the Supreme Being, or from _ 


operation of ſubordinate ſpirits, has been 
a great diſpute am the learned ; the 
matter of 128 is, I think, inconteſtable, 
and has been looked. upon as ſuch by the 


eateſt writers, who have been never ſuſ - 


pected eĩther of ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm. 
Ido not ſuppoſe, that the foul in theſe 


inſtances is intirely looſe and unfettered 
from the body; it is ſufficient, if ſhe is 


not ſo far ſunk and immerſed in matters. © © 


not intangled and perplexed in her _opes 


rations, with ſuch motions of blood and 


in it's waking hours. The corporeal 
union is ſlackened 2 to give the 
mind more play. The foul ſeems ga- 
thered within herſelf, and recovers þ 
ſpring which is broke and 


ſpirits, as when ſhe actuates the machine 


when ſhe operates more in concert = . 
the body. 5 ; 


Da vb. 


The ſpeculations 1 have here made, 


. 


if they are not arguments, they ars at 
Jeaft fi — 


ong intimations, not 


ben great ints, which are — | 
y many other reaſons that are altogether . 
unanſwerable. „„ 


6G 


g intin y of bs 
excellency of a human ſoul, but of its 
"independence on the body ; and if | 


SO 


7 
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N COCCLEXXVINL, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 


ANTI EMPTX? AIV. QUANTI ERGO? 


| | Find, by ſeveral ral letters which I 1 


1 ceive daily, that many of my readers 


would be better pleaſed to pay three- 
halfpence for my paper, than two- pence. 
The ingenious T. 
have deprived him of the beſt part of 
his u wart for A the riſe of 
m , he is forced every mornin 
5 Sk his diſh of cas by kel, 
without the addition of the SpeQator, 
that uſed 2 bekter than 1m to 5 
Eugenius informs me very obligingly, 
chat he never 1 8 he ſhould woe 
diſliked an age in my paper,- but 
that of te thers five rd No work 
in every one of them, which he could 
heartily wiſh left out, viz. Price Two- 
nce. I have a letter from a ſoap- 
boiler, who condoles with me very af- 
feftionately, upon the neeeſſity we both 
lie under of ſetting an _ price on 
our commodities, ſince the late tax has 
been laid upon them, and defiring me 
when I write next on that ſubject, to 
= a word or two upon the preſent 
_ duties on Caſtile ſoap. But there is 
nome of theſe my correſpondents, who 
"writes with a greater turn of good ſenſe 
and elegance of expreſſton, than the ge- 


nerous Philomedes, who adviſes me to 


value every Spectator at Six-pence, and 
promiſes that he himſelf will engage for 


Above a hundred of his acquaintance, 


who ſhall take it in at that price. 
Letters from the female world are 


_  * - Hikewiſe come to me, in great quantities, 


Upon the fame occaſion; and as I na- 


turally bear à great deference to this 
part of our ſpecies, I am very glad to 


find that thoſe who approve my t onduct 


in this 8 are mych more nu- 
than thoſe who condemn it. A 


merous | 
large family of daughters have drawn 


me up a very handſome remonſtrance, 


in which they {et forth, that their father 
having refuſed to take in the SpeRator, 


ſince the additional price was ſet upon 


It, they offered him unanimouſly to bate 
him the article of bread and butter in 


the tea-table account, provided the 


„tells me, that I 


take in the 
to their priva 


may Joſe if they 


me 


oc ro A8sHUs. uU 


! 0 10aD! 5 
he 1 nzzen. 
Spectator might be ſerved up to them 
every morning as uſual. 3 the 
old gentleman _ pleaſ it ſeems, 
with their defire improving them- 
ſelves, has granted them the continuance 
both of the Spectator and bread and 
butter, having given p 
that the tea-table ſhall be ſet forth every 


morning with it's cuſtomary bill of fare, 


and without any manner of defalcation : 
5 thought myſelf obliged to mention 
this 
worthy gentleman; and if the young 


| Hor. SAT. 111. 1. 2» VER+ 1364 
WHAT DOTH IT cos ? noT MUCH, UPON MY won d. 
now. MUCH, PRAY? WHY, rwo- EN. TWO-PENCE 


icular orders 


rticular, as it does honour to this - 


lady Lztitia, who ſent me this account, 


will acquaint me with his name, I will 


inſert it at length in one of my papers, 


if he defires it. + | 

I ſhould be very glad to find out any 
expedient that might alleviate the ex- 
pence which this my paper brings to 
any of my readers; and, in order to it, 
muſk propoſe two points to their conſi- 


deration. Firſt, that if they retrench 


any the ſmalleſt particular in their or- 
dinary expence, it will eaſily make up 


the half-penny a day which we have now | 


under conſideration. Let a lady facri. 


fice but a ſingle ribbon to her morning 


- ſtudies, and it will. be ſufficient : let a 

family burn but a candle a night leſs 

than their yſual number, and they may 
dnt 


8 without detria 
e affairs. N 

In the next place, if the readers will 
not go to the price of buying my papers 
by retail, let them have patience, and 
they may buy them in the lump, with - 
out the burthen of a tax upon them. 
My ſpeculations, when they are ſold 


ſingle, like cherries upon the ſtick, are 
delights for the rich and wealthy; after 


ſome time they come to market in great 
quantities, and are ev 
money. The truth of it is, they have 


a certain flavour at their firſt appearance, 


from ſeveral accidental circumſtances of 
time, place, and perſon, which they 
but in this caſe every reader is to confi- 
der, whether it is not better for him Na 


ordinary man's 


are-not taken early ; 


* * 


than to ſtrain himſel 
cumſtances. 


days, and the like joyful ſolemnities, as 


ho half a year behind hand with the 
aſhionable and polite 7 of the world, 
beyond his cir- 


fourth volumes, which he is ready to 
ubliſh, having already diſpoſed of as 
rge an edition both of the firſt and 


ſecond volumes. As he is a perſon 
__ whoſe head is he? well turned to his 
i 


buſineſs, he thinks they would be a 


very proper preſent to be made to per- 


ſons at chriſtenings, marriages, viſiting- 
ſeveral other books are frequently given 
at funerals. He has printed 'them in 
ſuch a little portable volume, that many 
of them may be ranged together a. 


_ fingle plate; and is ef opinion, that a 


You I 


none which affects my e ſo 
much as the ſea or ocean. Le 
the heavings of this prodigious bulk of 


- . waters, even in a calm, without a v 


ſalver of Spectators would be as accept - 
able an entertainment to the ladies as a 
ſalver of ſweetmeats. ' © X 


I ſhall conclude this paper with an 
epigram lately ſent to the writer of the 


SpeRator, after having returned my 


thanks to the ingenious author of it. 


SIRgy 


PAVING heard the following epi. 


gram ,very. much comm 
wonder that it has not yet had a place 


„ THE s ECTA Tn. 


frage of our Poet 


| My bookſeller has now 
about ten thouſand of the third and 


969 


in any of your papers; L think tabs 
-aureat ſhould not be 
overlooked, which ſhews the opinion he 


entertains of your papers whether the. 
notion he proceeds upon he true or falſe. 
I made bold to convey it to you, not 


knowing if it has yet come, to your, 
hands 1 : bay Et 


bon THE SPECTATOR» - 
© BY NMR. TATE. 
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Hor, CAM. Sc. v. 10. 


YOU RISE ANOTHER AND THE SAN. 


WHEN firſt the Tatler to a mute was 
turn'd, x; 


Great Britain for her Cenſorꝰ's filence mourn'dz. | 


Robb'd of his ſprightly beams, the wept the. 


night, | 
Till the Spectator roſe, and blaz'd as bright. 
So the firſt man the ſun's firſt ſetting view'd, 


And fighed, till circling day his joys renew'd, 
Yet doubtful how that ſecond fun to name, 


Whether a bright ſuceeſſor, or the ſame. - 
So we; but now from this ſuſpence are freed, 1 
Since _ agree, Who both with judgment 
Sz re 7 7 © | 4 

"Tis the fame ſun, and does himſelf ſuc- 
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Hon. ; 


| THE MIGHTY FORCE OF OCEAN'S TROUBLED FLOOD» 


P ON, reading your eſſay concern- 
ing the Pleaſures of the Imagina- 


tion, I find among the three ſources of 


thoſe pleaſures which you have diſco- 


vered, that greatneſs is one. This has 
ſuggeſted to me the reaſon why, of all - 


objects that I have ever ſeen, there is 


annot ſee 


pleaſing aſtoniſhment ; but when it is 
DT up in a tempeſt ſo that the ho- 


riꝛon on every ſide is nothing but foam- 


ing billows and floating mountains, it 


is impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable > 
horror that riſes from ſuch a proſpet. the ſea, I. have often been toſſed in 


.A. troubled ocean, to à man who fails 


upon it, is, I think, the biggeſt object 
_ . that he can ſee in motion, and conſe- 


| quently gives his imagination one of the 
kigheft 


kinds of pleaſure that can ariſe 
from tneſs. I muſt confeſs, it is 
impoſhble for me to ſurvey this world 
of fluid matter, without. thinking on 
the hand that firſt poured it out, and 
made a proper channel for it's recep-. 
tion. Such an object naturall .. 


in my thoughts the idea of an Almigh- 
ty Being, and convinces me of his exaſt- 
ence as much as a metaphyſical demon- 


tration. The imagi thi 
underſtanding, and by the greatneſs of 
the ſenſible object, uees in it the 


idea of a Being who is neither circum- 


ſcribed by time nor ſpace. * 
As I have made ſeveral voyages upo 


ftorms, and on that occaſion have fre- 


uently reflected on the deſcriptions of 
them I remember 
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Longinus hi recommend one 
Homer, becauſe the poet has not aud 
himſelf with little fancies upon the oc- 
eafon," as authors of an inferior genius, 
hom he mentions, had done, but be- 
cauſe he has gathered together thole cir- 
eumftances which are the moſt apt to 
terrify the imagination, and which 
| n in the raging of a tempeſt. 

is for the ſame reaſon, that I prefer the 
following deſcription of a ſhip in a 

ſtorm; which the Pſalmiſt has made, 
before any other I have ever met 
with. © 
in ſhips, that do buſineſs in great wa- 


| | © ters: theſe ſee the works of the Lord, 
© and his wonders in the deep. For he 


© commandeth and raiſeth the ſtormy 


E wind, which lifteth up the waters 


thereof: they mount up to the heaven, 
© they go down again to the depths, 
< their ſoul is melted becauſe of trou- 
ble. They reel to and fro, and ſtag- 
ger like a drunken man, and are at 
© their wits end. Then they cry unto 
c the Lord in their trouble, and he 
© bringeth them out of their diſtreſſes. 
© He maketh the ftorm a calm, ſo that 


© the waves thereof are ſtill. Then 7 : 


© are glad, becauſe they be quiet : 


that go down to the ſea 
oy 15 Thy mercy Gweeten? d every Gil 


© he bringeth them unto there deſired 


© haven. 


By the way, 


TY more com- - 


| fortable, as well as rational, is this ſyſ- 


tera of the Pfalmiſt, than the Pagan 


ſcheme in Virgil, and other poets, where 


one deity is repreſented as ng a 
ſtarm, and another as laying it? Were 
we only to conſider the ſublime in this 


r poetry, what can be nobler than 


he idea it gives us of the Supreme Be- 
ing thus raiſing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of 
their confoſion, thus troubling and be- 


calming nature? 


1 Gre) painters do not only give us 


$ bf gardens, groves, and mea- _ 


— ay very often emplo 


eils upon ſe F 
8 U A-pleces: cou vol you : 
andy l follow por ample. If this 


mall ſketch may deſerve a place arhong 
nd works, Þ ſhall accom pany it-witt 


ty 


4 
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Eternal Wiſdom is their guide 3 5 
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' 2 divine ode, made by 


Howe farvants "a o len 88 


How ſure is their defence 


Their 5 Omnipotence. 

In foreign os rape lands remobds 
Supported by 5 
Through burning — I paſs' d unhurts ; 
And breath'd in tainted air. . 


III. 


Made ev'ry region pleaſe: _ 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. 
1 
Think, 0 my + God; devoutly think, 
How with affrighted eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended r 0 
In all it's horrors oſs Fe, 


Confuſion dwelt in 25 face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart; 


When waves on waves, and gulphs on lhe | 
O*ercame m pilot's art. ard | 


VI. ; 
Yet fon FOR all my griefs, 0 ren, 8 
Thy merey ſet me free, 5 
Whilſt in the confidence of pray”: ir 
My ſoul took hold on thee. . 


VII. i 
For though in dreadful whirls we tnng 
High on the broken wave, ; 
I knew thou wert not ſlow-to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave, 
VIII. 
The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 


| The ſea that roar'd at thy command. 


e 


In midſt of dan 3 and ety 
Thy g oodneſs ru adore, 

And raiſe: thee for by mercies 2 
And humbly OY more. 


MV life, if thou l my n, 
Thy facrifice ſhall be; 


oo 1 if death muſt be my dem 
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— bonus ET PLACENS UXORe 


1 THY HOUSE AND PLEASING WIFE, | 


| 1 Have very long entertained an am- 
1 bition to make the word Wife the 
moſt agreeable and deli 


wiſer part of mankind from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day has con- 
ſented in an error: but our unhappineſs 
in England has been, that a few looſe 
men of genius for pleaſure have turned 
it all to the gratification of ungoverned 
deſires, in deſpite of good ſenſe, form, 
and order; when, in truth, any ſatis- 
faction beyond the boundaries of rea- 
ſon, is but a ſtep towards madneſs and 
folly. But is the ſenſe of joy and ac- 
compliſhment of deſire no way to be in- 


dulged or attained? and have we appe- 


tites given us not to be at all gratified? 
Yes certainly: marriage is an inftitu- 
tion calculated for a conftant ſcene of 
delight as much as our being is capable 
of. Two perſons who have choſen each 
other out of all the ſpecies, with deſign 
to be each other's mutual comfort and 


entertainment, have in that action bound 


themſelves to be good-humoured, affa- 
ble, diſcreet, forgiving, patient, and 
joyful, with. reſpect to each other's frail- 
ties and perfections, to the end of their 
lives, The wiſer of the two (and it al- 
- ways happens that one of them is ſuch) 
will, for her or his own ſake, keep things 
from outrage with the utmoſt ſanctity. 
When this union is thus preſerved, (as 
I have often ſaid) the moſt indifferent 
circumſtance adminiſters delight. Their 
condition is an endleſs ſource of new 
gratifications. The married man can 


ſay “ If I am unacceptable to all the 


© world beſide; there is one whom I in- 
< tirely love, that will receive me with 


* joy and tranſport, and think herſelf 


* obliged to double her kindnefs and 
© careſſes of me from the gloom with 
© which ſhe ſees me overcaſt. I need 
not diſſemble the ſorrow of my heart 
© to be a 
row quickens her affection. 

This paſſion towards each other, when 
once well fixed, enters into the very 
conftitution, and the kindneſs flows as 
eafily and filently as the blood in the 


| 


o a 
— rr 


ble there, that very ſor - 


tful name in 
nature. If it be not ſo in itſelf, all the 


words and actions 
were with them. 


the evils attending this condition 97 1 
ariſes from faſhion. Prejudice in this 


45 
1 


the harmleſs lowly hints of his 


Hon, Op, zv. Ls 2. YER 2 
_ 


veins. When this affection is enjoyed 
in the moſt ſublime degree, unſkilful - 

eyes ſee nothing of it; but when it is 
ſubje& to be changed, and has an allay 
in it that may make it end in diſtaſte, - 
it is apt to break into rage, or overflow 
into 8 before the reſt of the 


world. | 


_  Uxander and Viramira are amorous: 


and young, and have been married theſe 
two years; yet do they ſo much diſtin» 
guiſh each other in company, that in 
your converſation with the dear thinge 
you are ſtill put to a ſort of croſs-pur- 
ſes. Whenever you addreſs yourſelf 
in ordinary diſcourſe to Viramira, ſhe 
turns her head another way, and the 
anſwer is made to the dear Uxander: 
if yqu tell a merry tale, the application 
is ſtill directed to her dear; and when 
ſhe ſhould commend you, ſhe ſays ts 
him, as if he had ſpoke it That ig, 
my dear, ſo pretty. This puts me 

in mind of what I have ſomewhere read 
in the admired memoirs of the famous - 
Cervantes, where, while honeſt Sanchs 
Pana is putting ſome neeeſſary humble 
queſtion concerning Rozinante, his ſup- 
r, or his lodging, the Knight of the 
orrowfulCountenance is ar foes ye 
. 
to the poetical conceit, A ak 


flight, in 3 of the dear Dul» 


cinea of his aff 


ions. 
On the other fide, Dictamnus and 
Maria are ever ſquabbling, and you 
may obſerve them all the time they are 
in company, in a ſtate of impatience. 
As Uxander and Viramira wiſh you all 
gone, that they may be at freedom for 
alliance; Digtamnus and Maria wait 
our abſence, that they may ſpeak their 
arſh interpretations on each other's 


It is certain that the greater part of 


caſe is turned the wrong way, and in- 
ſtead of expecting more happineſs than 


we ſhall meet with in it, we are lau 


into a prepoſſeſſion, that we ſhall be > 


\ 
* 


un era non. 


x Gif ted if on for alk. more gentlewanly turn to the ei KS 
_ | hope un. But, under favour of him and Father 


With who have haye made good ſuch fine gentlemen, I cannot be per- 
ſenſe rk of action, marriage good ' ſuaded but that the paffion . > 


_ ſcribed as the ſtate capable of rhe higheſt has for a virtuous young woman, will, 


human felicity. Tully has epiſtles full by little and little, i into friendſhip, 


of affectipnate pleaſure, when he writes and then it is aſcended to a higher plea- | 


to his wife, or ſpeaks of his children. ſure than it was in it's firſt fervour. 
But above al} the hints of this kind 1 Without this: 18, he is a very un- 
have met with in writers of ancient date, fortunate man w has entered into this 
I am pleaſed. with an epigram of Mar- fate, and left the habitudes of life he 
tial, in honour of the beauty of his wife might have enjoyed with a faithſul- 

Commentators ſay it was friend. But when the wife proves ca- 
written the day after his weddin ere pable of filling us as well as joyous 
When his. ſpouſe was re to the hours, ſhe brings happineſs unknown to 


. bathing-room in the heat of the day, he, friendſhip itſelf. Spenſer ſpeaks of each 


It-ſeems, came in upon her hen ſhe. kind of love with great jultice, and at- 


+ wasjuſt going into the water. To her tributes the higheſt praiſe to friendſhip z 


beauty 3 . this accafion we and indeed there is no diſputing that 
ewe the following „ which I park, but by making that oem | 
ſhewed my friend - Honeycomb in ne between tvro married | perſons. 
French, who has tranſlated it as e e 


\ 


without underſtandi 1. Hardi is the doubt, and difficult to deem, 
expect it will pleaſe The Engl beter When all three kinds of love together meet, 
than-the Latin reader eee 
wen my ug ere. 3 | Whether Hall weigh the c 
| Jai x wit, : 
BY. . of embrace afraid, The dear affectlon unto kindred ſweet, © 


Tled to the fireams, the fireams m: fair ing fire of love to womankind | 
Po betray d; 25 8 7 0 Or zealof friends combin'd by — 
To my fond eyes the all tranſparent ſtood, But, of them all, the band of virtuous mind 
ne 1 fmil'd at the flight covering - RENEE — heart ſhould | moſt af= 

u Ra 17. Þ 


Thus theo? the glaſs the lovely ly glows, x For natural ite cc fron doch coals, 
* — N n 8 15 And 0 1 


tote, = : 
Kiſs? er 1 And Hm with eee agnes doth 


My friend would not allow that this I _—_ _ 7 
Tuſcions account could be given of a And all che ſervice of the body frame; 


wife, and therefore uſed the word Con- Js love of ſoul doth love of body 4 
fort; which he * ſaid, would No 1 than perfect gold denden the 
: Py yy 
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TT is common with me to run from imagination. The tings that pleaſe 
- book. to book, to exerciſe. my mind me moſt on ſuch occaſions are ſories, 
3 many objects, and qualify,myſelf for the truth of which there ; is good au- 
for. my daily Jabours. After an hour thority. The mind of man is naturally 
4 ent in this loitering way of reading, a lover of juſtice, and when we read a 


. will remain to be food to t © ſtory wherein a criminal is overtaken, 
5 3 8 0 | : ; in ä 


in hom there is no — which is 
| the objekt of pity; the ſoul enjoys a cer- 
tain revenge for the offence done to it's 
nature, in the wicked actions committed 
in the preceding part of the hiſtory. 
This will be better underſtood by the 
reader from the following narration it- 
felf, than from any thing which I can 
ay to introduce it. 


X7 HEN Charles Duke of Burgundy, 
9? firnamed The Bold, reigned over 
ſpacious dominions now ſwallowed up 
by the power of France, he heaped many 
favours and honours upon Claudius- 
Rhynſault, a German, who had ſerved 


him in his wars againſt the infults of his 


neighbours. A great part of Zealand 
was at chat time in ſubjection to that 


dukedom. The n himſelf was a 


ou of ſingular humanity and juſtice. 
Rhynſault, with no other real ee 
than courage, had diſſimulation enoug 
to paſs upon his generous and unſuſpi- 
cious maſter for a perſon of blunt ho- 

rd and fidelity, without any vice that 
could 


bias him from the execution of 


jaſtice. His highneſs prepoſſeſſed to his 
advantage, upon the deceaſe of the go- 
vernor of his chief town of Zealand, 
gave Rhynſault that command. He 
_ was not long ſeated in that government, 
| before he caft his eyes upon n 
à woman of exquiſite beauty, the wife 
of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy merchant of 
the city under his protection and go- 
vernment» Rhynſault was a man of a 
warm conſtitution, and violent inclina- 
tion to women, and not unſkilled in the 
ſoft arts which win their favour. He 


knew what it was to enjoy the ſatisfac- 
tions which are reaped from the poſſeſ- 


fion of beauty, but was an utter ſtranger 
to the decencies, honours, and delicacies, 
that attend the paſſion towards them in 
elegant minds. However, he had ſo 


much of the world, that he had a e 


mare of the language which ufually 

| pre ils upon the weaker part of that 
= „and he could with his tongue utter 
2 paſſion with Which his h 


wholly unthuched. Ae att that - 
grat 


brutal minds which can be 5 
 witkthe violation of innocence and beau- 

without the leaſt pity, paſſion, of 
ve to that with which they are ſo much 
delighted.  Ingratitude is a vice inſe- 
Parable from a luſtful man; and the 

ſſeſſion of a woman by him who has 


1 zo thought but allaying a paſſion pain- 


* 


the wife of Danvelt, 


relieve an innocent man fr is im- 
priſonment. She eaſily perceived his 


atified - 
*honeſt an 


93 


ful to himſelf, is" neceſſarily followed - 
by diſtaſte and averſion. Rhyl Bod i 


ing reſolved to accom 20 is will on 
to get into a familiarity at her houſe 3 
but ſhe knew his character and difpofi- 
tion too well, not to ſhun all occations 


no arts untried 


that might enſnare her into his conver- 
ſation. The governor deſpairing of ſue- 


ceſs by ordinary means, apprehended 


and impriſoned her huſband, under pre- 


tence of an information that he was 
guilty of a correſpondence with the ene- 


mies of the duke to betray. the tem 


into their poſſeſſion. This defign had 


it's deſired effect; and the wife of the 


unfortunate” Danvelt, the day befors 
that which was a 
cution, preſented h 
the governor's houſe, and as he 
through the apartment, threw 
at his feet, and holding his knees be- 
ſeeched his ' mercy. Rhynfault beheld 


her with a diſſembled fatisfaftion, and 


aſſuming an air of thought and autho« 
rity, he bid her ariſe, and told her the 


pointed for his 'exe= 
elf in the hall of 


muſt follow him to his cloſet; and aK - 


aloud If you will 


loud our 8 
you muſt give me an” account of all 


© you know without prevarication ; for 


© every body is ſatisfied he was too fond 


« of yon to be able to hide from yi 


© the names of the reſt of the conſpira- 5 
iculars whatſo- 


© tors, or any other part 
ever. He went to his cloſet, and 


ſoon after the lady was ſent for to 


an audience. The ſervant knew his 
diſtance when matters of ſtate were 


to be debated; and the governor lay- 
F 
peared in public, n to de the ſupupʒ᷑⁊?⸗xñʃ 7 
; _ iction, which it -E . _- 


plicant, to rally an 
was in her power eaſily to remove, and 


intention; and, bathed in tears, to 
deprecate ſo wicked à deſign. Luft, 
like ambition, takes all the faculties of 


the mind and body into it's ſervice and 


ſubjection. Her becoming tears, her 
iſh, the wringing of her 


hands, and t 
ture and figure in the 


vehemence 


ſpeaking, were but ſo many attitudes 
in which he beheld her beauty, and far. _ 


ther incentives of his defire. All hu. 


manity was loſt in that one pens, 


the many changes of her 8 


ing her whether ſhe knew the hand eee 
the letter he pulled out of his pocket, 
went from her, 5 nition 

ve Ve ; 5 4 I 1 * 


- 3 
18 M- - 


3 . 
n 


be ſaw 1 enough agai! 
to make the 


to common different from 
; he called ſervants to con. | 


Loaded with in- 4 we 


_ "- nified to his 


_ governor, ſhe. 
revealed to him v all that had paſſed, 


came to the gaol 870 her huſband exec | 


bad poſſeſſed her, ee ſhould. 
be the price of her huſband's life; and 
ſhe mult, before the following noon, 


| rows nounce the death or enlargement of 


velt. After this notification,,y 
n diſtracted 


ſubject of their ou 


what it was, he 
duct her to the 

ſupportable afl „ ſhe immediatelß 
repairs to her huſband, and having ſig- 
that ſhe had a pro- 
poſal to make to her huſband from t 
was left alone with hi 24 


repreſented the endleſs conflict the was 
in between love to his perſon and fidelity 
to his bed, It is ealy to imagine the 


ſharp affliction this honeſt pair was in 
upon ſuch an incident, in lives not uſed 


to any but ordinary 
; "on Nas Luidled WTI Jams from var 


of eats Bur 
death; but let fall 4 
words: ths. en to * he ſhould 


nor think n though ſhe had of 


occurrences. [The 


g what his fear 
os. Bt. appr 


that the go- 


3 3 — violated Gay. perſon, ſince be 
knew her will had no part in the action. 
She parted from him with this e wer Sapp 


on to ſave a life he had not r 


F rn . for the lafety « of 


e next morning, the unhappy, Gap- 


- attended the governor 
E 4 remote 2 + | mid 


to his deſires. Rhynſault commended 
her charms, cine a familiarity after 


-what had * between * — told 


_ re air ro grey i the la og 
return, and 


ber dee out of priſon Bs 3 
tinued he, my 3 muſt not oy 


«© offended hes I have taken care he 6 
ſhould not be an interruption to gur 


c future . gone laſt kay 
foreboded t ſhe found when th nd 
k 


by the order of Rhynſault. f 
wel was remarkable that the woman, 


0 NL To who was full of tears and lainentations 


during the whole courſe of her affliftion, 


* ncither ch nar r complaint, but 


Duke of Bu 
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and he 6 ified to her in ſo many lain 
terms, 2 he was unhappy 2 he 


ſtood fixed. with: at this an 
mation of ayers, = ones. © She betook. 
herſelf to her abode, and; after having 


in ſolitude paid her devotions. to. Him 


who 1 is the avenger of innacence, ſhe. |; 


repaired privately to court. Her 2 


aud Kg certain. Tons, eee, of ſorrow n 9 ; 


gained her. paſſage 


of ny preſence — the duke her. — 2 5 
As ſoon as ſhe came into the preſence, 


ſhe broke forth into the followi 


ng words — 

« Behold, O mighty Charles, eich 
weary, of life, though. it bas ways 
c been ſpent with innocence and virtue! 
= 710 ut wer to redreſs me 

- © Injuries, t it is to apen ö 

And if the protect case the Fre, | 
© and the puniſhment of oppreſſors; is 2 
« taſk worthy of a prince, I bring che 5 
ample matter for 
* doing honour to his own great name, = 


6 It i is not in your 


© and wi infamy off from mi 
wins '£ 


had ſpoke this, ſhe = 
vered the duke a al reciting. her. I 


ſtory. He read it with-all the enioxi 
that indignation, an pity could. . 


rince, jealous of his honour in th 
behaviour of his of b; e i” 
1 4 an appointed | 
hue lent for to court, mms. the 


hira: the 


© know that lt, as l 
T4 he could ow. Kis ge to = 
ann r 82 ly Toy 

neſs would pleaſe to: think ang 
ration. The duke feemed IL 


with this anſwer, NT ſtood he during 
the -ce-. 
remony. _ At the _conglufion of it he 


the immediate folemnization. 
| ynfault . Thus far you bave 
© done as con 
4 1 ſhall-not be ſatisfied of ind 

f this 
F Say 
_ two acts were * 0 


turned to the lady, and told ber 1c 


* now remains or me to 


"pd ordered he ined execution of 
Rbyuault, 5 * 


— ing 5 
of a few of the 5 confronted by 
7 Lr I Do you. 


by my wy 5 
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runner, axerunmEn is. jn he ordinary gait- ©Chive,/ her fie 5 
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| and I do aſſure you, a with a familiar run. Dulciffa takes ad- 
maid of unſpotted reputation, founded vantage of the approach of the winter; 
upon a very careful carriage in all my and has e eee ae ee. ty 
looks, s, and actions. At the fame cloſing up her ſhoulders, and ſhrinking 
time I muſt own to you; that it is with as the moves. All that are in this made 
much conſtraint to fleſh and blood that carry their fans between both hands be- 
my dehaviour is ſo ſtrictly irreproath- fore them. Dulciſſa herſelf, who is aus, 
able; for I am naturally addicted to thor of this air, adds the pretty run to 
mirth, to gaiety, to a free air, to mo- it; and has alſo, when ſhe is in very 
tion and gadding. Now what gives me good- humour, a r ee in 
a great deal of anxiety, and is ſome diſ- throwing herſelf into the loweſt ſeat of 
couragement in the purſuit of virtue, the room, and letting her hooped-pettis - 


1 Am wn woman of ' eighteen queſts, comes into the room before hen. FO 14 
years of age, 


. is, that the young women who run into coats fall with a lucky .decency. about "LY 


greater freedoms with the men are more her, I know ſhe prałtiſes this way of . 
taken notice of than I am. Thie men fitting down in her chamber; and ind 
are ſuch unthinking ſots, that they do deed ſhe does it as well as you may have - | 
not prefer her who reſtraius all her paſ-: ſeen an aQreſs fall down deadiin a tra- 
ſions and affections, and keeps much gedy. Not the leaſt indeceney in ther 
within the bounds of what is lawful, to poſturt. If yon have obſerved What 
her who goes to the utmoſt verge of in- pretty carcaſſes are carried off at the end 
nocence, and parley at the very brink of a verſe at the theatre, it will give you 
of vice, whether ſhe . be 4 wife or 4 arhetion how Puleiſſa plumps into ga 
miſtreſs. But I muſt appeal to your chair. Here is a little country girl that 
ſpectatorial wiſdom, Who, I find, ee is very cunning, that makes her uſe f 
paſſed very much of your time in the being young and nnbreds and outdoes 
ſtudy of woman, whether this is not a the enſnarers, who are almoſt twice her 
moſt unreaſonable proceeding. I have age. The air that ſhe takes is to come 
read ſomewhere that Hobbes of Malmeſ- : info*conipany after © walk, and is very - - 
bury aſſerts—* That. continent perſons ſacceſsfully out of breath upon occaſion. 
© have more of what they contain, than Her mother is in the ſecret, and calls 
© thoſe wha give a looſe to their deſires.? her romp, and then Jooks round to ſes 
According to N there be equal what young men ſtare at herr. 
ge, eqaul wit, and equal good- humour, It would take up mort than can come 
in the woman, of prudence, and her of into one of your papers, to enumerate 
liberty; what ſtores has be to expect, all the particular airs of the younger 


who takes the former? what refuſe maſt company in this place. But T cannot 1 1 


he be contented with, who chooſes the omit Dulceorclla, whoſe manner is the 
latter? Well, but I fat down to write to moſt indolent imaginable, but Rill as 
you to vent my indignation againſt ſe- watchful of conquelt as the buſieſt yir- 
 veral pert "creatures, who, are addreſſed gin among us. dhe has a. peculiar art 


 th'und evurted in this place, whilepoor of ſtaring at young fellow, till he 


I. and two or thres like' me, are wholly fees the has got bim, and enflamed him- 
regarded, oe: © © by fo much obſervation. When ſhe ſees _ 
Every one of theſe affect gaining the | ſhe has him, and he begins to toſs his 
hearts of your ſex: this is generally at- head upon it, ſhe is immediately ſhort. 
tempted by a partieular manner of car- fighted, and labours to obſerve what he 
ing tkemſelves 
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Thus the captive, that thought her firſt untye: for there is a great care had ts 
ſtruck, is to make very near approaches, avoid improprieties: and the lover who 
or be wholly diſregarded. This artifice ſpings the lady, is to tye her clothes very 

has done more execution than all the cloſe with his bn before ſhe admits 
ogling of the reſt of the women here, him to throw up her heels. | 
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with the utmoſt variety of half glances, Now, Mr. Spectator, 0 you can 
attentive heedleſſneſs, childiſh inadver- note theſe wantonneſſes in their begin- 
teucies, haughty contempts, or artificial nings, and bring us ſober girls into ob⸗ 
overſights. After I have ſaid thus much ſervation, there is no help for it, we 
of en among us ho fight thus re- muſt ſwim with the tide; the coquettes 
gularly, I am to complain to bo of ate too powerful a party for us. To look 
- aſctof familiar romps, who have broken into the merit of a regular and well- 
- through all common. rules, and have. behaved. woman is a flow thing. A 
t of a very effectual way of ſhew- looſe trivial ſong gains the affeions, 
ing more charms than all of us. Theſe, when a wiſe homily is not attended to. 
Mr. SpeCtator, are the ſwingers. Vou There is no other way but to make war 
are to know theſe careleſs pretty erea - upon them, or we muſt. go over to them. 
© tures are very innocents again; and it As for my part, I will ſhew all the 
ĩs to be no matter what they do, for it world it is not for want of charms that 
z all harnilefs freedom. They get on I Rand fo long unaſked: and if you do- 
ropes, as you mult have ſeen the chil- not take meaſures for the immediate re- 
dren, and are ſwung by their men viſi · dreſs of us rigids, as the fellows call us, 
tants. The jeſt is, that Mr. Such-a- I can move with a ſpeaking mien, can 
one can name the colour of Mrs. Such- look ſignificantly, can liſp, can trip, 
one's ſtockings: and the tells him he can loll, can ſtart, can bluſh can rage, 
is a lying thief, ſo he is, and full of ro- can weep, if I muſt do it, and can be 
. guery; and ſhe will lay a wager, and her frighted as agreeably as any ſhe in Eng- 
a | ad ſhall tell the truth if he ſays right, land. All which is humbly ſubmitted 
and he cannot tell whatcolour her garters to your ſpeRatorial conſideration with 
are of. In this diverſion there are very all humility, by your. moſt humble ſer- 
many pretty ſhrieks,not ſo much for fear vant. 8 
ef falling, as that their petticoats ſhould 7 - | MATILDA Monan- 
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FE is no unpleaſant matter of ſpecu- as men are in this reſpect, a point af 
1 lation to conſider. the recommenda- honour is concerned i it; and there is 
tory epiſtles that paſs round this town nothing a man ſhould be more aſhamed 
' from hand to hand, and the abuſe people of, than En wart hleſs creature 
put upon one another in chat kind. It into the ſervice or intereſts of a man 
25 indeed come to that pals, that inſtead who has never injured you. The wo- 
of being. the teftimony ot merit in the men indeed are a little tao keen in their 
-perſon recommended, the true reading reſentments, to treſpals often this way: 
f a letter of this ſort is. The bearer hut yen thall ſometimes. know that the 
4 hereof is fo uneaſy to me, that it will miſtreſs and the maid. ſhall quarrel, and 
de an act of charity in you to take gie each other very free language, and 
* him off my hands; whether you pre- at Jaſt the lady ſhall be pacified to turn 
fer him or not, it is all one, for I haye her out of doors, and give her à very 
no manner of kindnefs for him, or gqod word to any body elſe. Hence it 
obligation to him 1 and do what is that you ſee, in a year and half 's time, 
e you pleaſe a; to that. As negligent the fame face a domeſtic in ION 
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montas after came back to them their 
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the town. Good · breeding and good- 
nature lead people in a- great meaſure to 
this injuſtice: when ſuitors of no conſi - 
deration will have confidence enough to 
preſs upon their ſuperiors, thoſe in power 


are tender of ſpeaking the exceptions 


they have againſt them, and are mort- 


gaged into promiſes. out of their impa- 
nity. In this latter 
caſe, it would be a very uſeful inquiry 
to know the hiſtory of recommendations. 


There are, you muſt know, certain abet 
tors of this way of torment, who make 
it a profeſſion to manage the affairs of 


candidates; theſe gentlemen let out their 


impudenee to their clients, and ſupply 
any defeftive recommendation, by in- 
forming how ſuch and ſuch a man is to 


be attacked. They will tell you, Get 
the leaſt ſcrap from Mr. Such- a- one, 


and leave the reſt toe them. When one 


of theſe undertakers has your buſineſs 


in hand, you may be ſick, abſent in 
_ town or country, and the patron ſhall. 
be worried, or you prevail. 
ber to haye been 
| ſome years ago, who puniſhed/a whole 
people for their facility in giving their 
_ credentials. 


I remem- 
ewn a gentleman 


This perſon had belonged 
to a regiment which did duty in the 


Weit Indies, and by the mortality of 


the place happened to be commanding 


officer in the colony. He oppreſled his 
ſubjects with great frankneſa, till he he- 
came ſenſible that he was heartily hated 


by every man under his command. 
When he had carried his point, to be 


thus deteſtable, in a pretended fit of diſ- 
humour, and feigned uneaſineſs of liv- 
ing where he found he was ſo univer- 
ſally unacceptable, he communicated to 
the chief inhabitants a deſign he had to 


return for England, provided they would 


give him _— teſtimonials of their ap- 
he planters came into it to 

a man, and in proportion to his deſerving 
the quite contrary, the words, Juſtice, 


probation, 


Generoſity, and Courage, were inſerted 
in his commiſſion, not omitting the ge- 


neral good · liking of N of all con- 


ditions in the colony. The eee e 
in a few 


teſtimonials. | 


Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed 
Are 


ou: e bes, recommenders, in the 
linary courſe of things from one hand 


4 
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into confidence on the e en ton 
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5. him, has proved falſe, unjuſt, | | has 105 


not anſwered any way the character 
you gave me of him. 
- cannot but conceive very goat hopes 


of that rake Jack To 


for an honeſt ſcrupuloutheſs in this point. 


A friend of his meeting with a ſervant 

that had formerly lived with Jack, ana 
having a mind to take trim, ſent to him 
to know what faults the fellow had 


on 


ſince he could not pleaſe ſuch a carele 


per of the Temple, 


fellow as he was. His anLwer was as . 


follows: 


— 


turned awa 


good for me. 


ou know I live in ta- 


verns; he is an orderly ſober raſcal, and 
thinks much to ſleep in an entry until 
two in the morning. He told me one 


day when he was dreſſing me, that he 
wondered I was not — 


and went to ſupper at two in the morn» 


one night a little fluſtered, and I was 
ivin 

A had the imprudence to tell me it was 

againſt the law. You that are married, 

and live one day after another the ſame 


way, and ſo on the whole week, I dare 
ſay will like him, and he will be glad to 


have his mrat in due ſraſon. Tae fel- 


low is certainly very honett, 
vice to your lady, Yours, + 


a. 


before now, 
fince I went to dinner in the evening, 


T0 MAS that lived with me was i 
becauſe he was too 


ing. We were coming down Eſſex Street = 


im the word to alarm the watch; 


My ſer- 


| Now fhis was very fair dealing. Jack 
knew very well, that though the love of - 


order made a man very aukward in his 


equipage, it was a valuable quality 0 


among the queer people who live by 
rule; and had too ee 


cauſe he was not fit to attend his vi- 


enn | 
I, fhall end this diſcourſe with a letter 
of recommendation from Horace to 


good - ſenſe and 
good · nature to let the fellow ſtarve; bes. -. 


— 


Claudius Nero. You will ſee in that 
letter a flowneſs to afk a favour, aftrong 


aſk ſo as to have'r 
2 


Es Sh, 


_ reaſon for being unable to deny his gocd 
word any longer, and that it is a ſervice 

to the perſon. to whom he recommends, © 

to comply with what is aſked: all-which © - 

nec circumſtances; both in juſ- 

tice and govd-breeding, if a man would © 

on to complain of 

4 man ſhould not 

. in 
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in ſtrictneſt aſt otherwiſe. In hopes the ceived e 


miniſter whom I have before mentioned 
was governar. The vouth, accortling 
to euſtom, 2 him in order to be E The boy, who kad th been bed 
. examined. He was; received at > uþ-b5haneſt parents; was ſrightedout | 
TE byk ſervant, who was one of thar g the pro- 
7 eration. that were then - in Cane, 
e conducted him, with great ſilencel; 


| bub, . —— 8 eee 


| may have a 


ing this == 


me in your friendſhip. For when he 


8 


. ru SPECTATOR. . 1 | ; 
ho FRY FIG ad 
authority of Horace, who perfectly un choice 3 your friends and domeſtica, 
derſtood 7 to live with great men, he knows our intimsez, and under- 
effekt towards amind - ſtands my ability to ſerve him better 
ple of condition, than I de my I have defended my - 
aud the confi * thoſe who apply ſelf againſt his ambition to be eee . 
to them e eee e ee = poly could ; but fearing tbe 
5 os grob 3 8 2 2 putation o ing my power in; you 
ot TC, of mean 04 h 2 conſiderations, F | 

am at laſt prevailed upon to _ 05 
1 trouble. Thus, to avoi 35 

pearance of à greater fault, I 2 pur 
Sen ; who waits upon you on this confidence. If you can forgive 
with this, is - very well acquainted this tranſgreſſion of 2 in behalf 
with the place you are pleaſed to allow of a friend, receive this gentleman. into 
your intereſts and friendſhip, and take 
beſeec hes me to recommend him to y 2. it from me chat a. otra an honeſt and.» 
is for: a manner as e . „en ee Fa * 
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pearances of mirth and pleaſantry, which 


ment to the learned world, has diverted / 
me more than once with an account of the 


Anf THING IN NATURE? LG 6K e 


was e 3 ann Z 
a ſingle candle burning in it. Aﬀer a” 
_ ſhort ſtay in this melancholy apartment, 

he was led into a/ chamber hung 

black, where he entertained him 
ſome time by the glimmering of a ta 
until at length the head of the col 

came out to him, from an inner room, f 


2 2 pes 5 


BOUT an es 5 it was the Ss 
8 ſhion in England, for every one 


that would be thought ee to throw 
as much ſanctity as poſſible into his face, 
and in particular to abſtain from all ap- 1 
were locked upon as the marks of a 
carnal mind. The ſaint was of a ſar- 


With | 


rawfut countenance, and generally eaten 
up with ſpleen and melancholy. A gen- 


tleman, who was lately a great ord- 


reception which he met with from a very 


famous independent: miniſter, who was 
head of a college in thoſe times. This 
gentleman was then a young adventurer 
in the republie of vs and juſt fitted 


out for the univerſity with a good cargo 
of Latin and Greek: His friends were 


reſolved that he ſhould try his fortune 
955 at an electjon which was drawing near 


in che college, of which the independent 


with, half a dozen night · caps upon his 
head, and religious horror in his-coun- 
tenanee. The young man tremble 2 
but his ſomes increaſed, when, inſtead © 
of being aſked; what progreſs he had 


made in lear ning, he was examined how 


he abounded in grace. His: 


Latin : ad; 


Greek: ſtooil him in little ſtead; he Ws 


to ro: an account only of the ſtate 7 5 
his ſoul; whether he was of the number 
of the cles; what was the occaſion of 
his converſionz upon vrhat day of tile 
month, and of the day,it 
ed; how. it carried on, and when 
ee by The. whole {\$&amination 


was ſummetl up with one ſhom-queſtion, 


namely, Whether he was pveparede tor 


g at the . 


happen 5 5 } 


i ; 55 55 : 125 ur * .orvevaron.. 


| r time 
* *to the examination, as 5 being able to 


go throu 


| and give themſelves up à prey to 


2 ſeruples cut them off 
leaſures of converſation, and all 

ſocial entertainments which are 
_- only innocent, but laudable: as if 
mirth. was made for reprobates, and 
| chearfulneſs of heart denied thoie who: 


E a: proper 


title to it. 


Sombrius i is one of theſe es of for- 
in duty: 


row. He thinks himſelf obliged i 
to be ſad and diſconſolate. He looks 
on a ſudden fit of laughter as a breach 
of his baptiſmal vow. An innocent jeſt 


ſtartles him like blaſphemy. Tell him 
of one Who is advanced to a title of 


honour, he lifts up his hands and eyes; 
deſcribe a public ceremony, he. ſhakes. 
his head 3 ſhew him A gay equipage, he 
bleſſes hinaſelf. All the little orna- 


. ments bf lite are pomps and vanities. 


A is wanton, and wit profane. He 


is ſcandalized at youth for being ſively, : 
feaſt, by the faculty of laughter, 


and at childhood for being playtul 

' ſits at à chiiftening,, or marriage-fe 

28 4 a funeral; fighs at the concluſion 
a merry ory, and grows devout” 

- when the reſt of the company grow plea-! 

fant. After all, Sombrius is a religious 


man, and would have behaved himſelf 


properly; had he lived when Chriſ- 
tianity was under a general 


I would by no means preſu dee 


: ſuch res with: hypocrify,-: as 


done too frequently; that being 2 ac, | 
| 2 L think none but he, 8 knows: : 


ſecrets of men's hearts, ſhould pre- 


dend to diſcover i in eames) penn "the | 


fee Joy and | 


rterrors of it. 4 

5 for tang the this general "PESO # 
"Nd Saen of religion is pretty well worn 
dut among us, there are many 
who, by a natural ee e, of 
heart, miſtaken notions: of piety, or 
weakneſs of underſtanding, love to in- 
dulge this uncomfortable way of We : 


perſons, . 
in religion, and how ſuch a frame of 
mind is not only the moſt lovely, but 
the moſt-commendable in a virtuous pe- 

ſon, In ſhort, thoſe Who repreſent re- 


I would rather i 4. 


ſecution. 
of vir” nga? but leaves it wide 


ing-it- as an * ſtate, $5 5 


of being ital. . | 5 
11 have, in former papers, Ken how 
great : a tendency there is to chearfuJneſs 


N 


ligion in ſo unamiable a light, are like 


and melancholy. Superſtitious fears and the ſpies, ſent by Moſes. to make a diſ- 


from 


covery of the land of Promiſe, when by i 
their reports they diſcou the 
from entering upon it. e who th 


us the joy, the chearfulneſe, the 
humour, that naturally ing up in 
this happy ſtate, are like the ſpies 
ing along with them the cluſters 87 55 
pes, and delicious fruits, that mige 
invite their companions into the pleaſant 
country which produced them. 
An eminent pagan writer has made „ 


diſcourſe, to ſhew that the atheiſt, who 


denies a God, does him lefs bens T 
than the man who owns his being, But 
at the ſame time believes him to be cruel; 
hard to pleaſe, and terrible to human ö 
nature. For my own . ſays hes 


that there was never any ory man #s 


Plutarch, than that Plutarch was ill. : 


"> nt capricious, or inhumane.*” '_ 
we ma eve our logicians, man 
is diſtingui e log 0 : 


He has a 7 


heart capable of mirth, and na 


difpoſed to it. Te jo bot-the-bulineds of | TT 


virtue to extirpite the affectious of the 


mind, but · to regulate them. It | | 
moderate and reſtrain, 'but was not de gh 
to baniſh gladneſs from the heart | 


man. Religion contracts the cirele 


enaugh r her votaries to expatia te in 
The contemplation'of the Divine Being, 


and the exerciſe af virtue, are in their | 


own nature ſo far from excluding 

Jladneſs of heart, that are 5 
ſources of it. In a word, the true ſpies | 
of religion cheers, as well as comps es 


5 e, Aer the ſoul; e : 
ed down by habitual. forrow of of behaviour, all vicious' and diſſolute 
" hearts: they Leher deſires our compaſ-: N but in exchenge — akg 
* | ' 'unmterrr .ptes 
would do well to conſider n and — et w_ 
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1 one, ka by my profeſ. of them, tell us, eee en,; 
1 Gon, am obliged to jook. into all ner of hy} e, that there were ſuch 
Kinds of men, there are none whom 1 torrents © holy blood oy as carried 
conſider with ſo much pleaſure, as thoſe rocks of an hundred aw we in circum- 5 
Who have any thing new or extraordi- ference above three into the ſea. 
vary in their characters, or ways of liv-. Their diſperſion is the ſecond remark- 
ing For this reaſon I have often amuſed able particular in this more. "ar 
myſelf with ad ee reer on the race of ſwarm over all the Eaſt; and ure ſett led 
Fee Jews, many of whom I in the remoteſt parts of China: they are 

met with in moſt of the conſider - ſpread through moſt of the nations of 
able towns which 1 have paſſed through Europe and Africa, and many families 
in the courſe af my travt * are, of them are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt In- _ 
indeed, ſo diſſeminated ur gp L-the, dies: not to mention whole nations bor- 
trading parts of the world, that they are dering on Preſter- Jom s country, and 
| become. the inſtruments by which the - ſome diſcovered in the inner 6 of | 
moſt diſtant nations. converſe with one America, if we may =o any credit to 
another, by which ern «mag pet Shree 5 
together in a correſpo * eir adherence tot it_veli ion, 
they are like 3 pegs and nails in a is no leſs remarkable than their —_ 
855 building, which, though they are and diſperſion, eſpecially confidering it 


ut little valued in themſelyes, are ab- as perſecuted or contemned over the face 
lutely neceſſary to keep the whole frame of the whole earth. This is likewiſe the 
ther. more remarkable, if we conſider the fre- | 
That I may not Fall into any common Nur apoſtacies of this when 
benen tracks of obſervation, I ſhall they lived under their Kings in the land 
conſider this people in three views: firſt, of Promiſe, and Nee ee of e 
irh regard to t ir number; ſecondly, ba „ 
their diſperſion; and, thirdly, their ad- in the next placs we examine, What 
berence to their religion: and after- _ be the natural reaſons for 'theſe 
wards endeavour to ſhew,. firſt, hat three particulars which we find in the - 
natural reaſons, and, ſecondly, what Jews, and which are not to be found in 
ovidential reaſons, may be aſſigned for any other religion or people, I can, in 
| Theſe three remarkable particular. the firſt place, attribute their numbers 
The. Jews are looked upon by many to nothing but their conſtant employ-/ _ 
to be as numerous at preſents: as. they ment, their abſtinence, their exemption 
were formerly in the land of Canaan. from wars, and, above all, their fre- 
This is wonderful, conſidering the quent marriages; for they look on celi- 
ful ſlaughter made of them under bacy as an accurled ſtate, and generally 
| of the Roman emperors, , which. are married: before twent "+ foo hoping” 
= ians deſcribe byithe-death- of many the Meſſiah may deſcend: menu: Th 
vdred .thouſspds. in à war z and the The Ae en ofithe Jews into all th 
.. eo moons 
ve in Turkey, as v. able ticular- 
i all Chriſtian nations of t 885 4. though Hat fo head ah — — mg pr” 
The Rabbins, to expreſs the great ha- They were always in rebellions and tv- 
OW has beeu' e made HOU while yy had Ou 8885 und 
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5 e muſt very much di 
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| - \ cured by the ſtrength, 


2 ciey i 


views forwhich reaſon they | 
have: ;often. | been driven. out of their ald 


 Iabitations inthe land of Promiſe. They 
have as often been baniſhed out of moſt 
other. places - where- the 


' Kvelitood 
ſicdes, the whole people is now a —— 
ſuch merchants as are $s by pro- 
\ feſſian, and, at the ſame time, are in molt, 


if not all places, incapable of either lands 
or offices, that r 9 them to 


mene any part of the their homo. 

This diſperſion would 
| Joſt their religion, had it, not been ſe- 
of it's conſtitu - 
tion: for they are to live all in a body, 


and generally within the ſame incloſure; 


to marry among themſelves, and to _ 


no meats that To t killed or 5 8 

their own.. This ſhuts 

from. all tab e-conyerſation, and . 

moſt agreeable intercourſes of life; and, 

by conſequence, excludes them from the 

oſt probable: means of converſon. 
Hh in the Joſt Dory we 8 ht 
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VE 


have ſettled, 7 
rſe and ſeat 4 

e, and oblige: them to ſeek a 
here they can find it. Be- 


probably have 


ves are the args of theſe and 1 
che other prophecies, xhich tend to their 


on confuſion, Their number furniſhes 


us with a ſufficient cloud of witneſſes that 
atteſt the truth of the old Bible. Their 


diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes thro 
ry parts of the world. Wei : 
their 


makes their teſtimony un- 
23 le. Had the whole body of 
the Jews ews been converted to Chriſtianity, 
ould certainly have thought all the 
Lada won of the Old Teſtament, that 


relate to the comin and hi er | 
bleſſed; Saviour, forged 5 1 © 3 


and have ee up | 
prophecies of the Si arr as made many 


years after my events e to | 
/foretel.., - — 
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TY; are raren, 


HOSE ancients who -- were the 
. moſt accurate in their 9 4 85 


nius and temper of mankind 
Free 1.5 


the various bent and 


of our aCtions throughout the p rogres 
lot- 


of life, have with great exattneſs a 

ted inclinations and objects of deſire 

5 to every ſtage, according. to 
e 


different circumſtances of Our. con- 


verſation and fortune, through the ſe⸗ 
veral periods of it. Hence they were 


diſpoſed eaſily to N has exceſſes 
y ariſe from a too 


Which might poſſi 
_ eager ace uit of the affect ions more im- 
iately 2 fr each ſtare: they in- 
E . evity of Saxon wh 
eſs, overlooked t ety 0 
youth with good nature, ol 8 red th 
ambition and impatience of ri- 
manhood with diſcretion, - ane 
aa imputed the tenacious avarice 
ld men to their want of reliſh. for oy 


_ diverſion,” and may be ſeen frequet 92 
n 88 in the Mall with ne 


other enjoyment. Such N — 
theſe were no leſs advantageous to cm. 
mon ſociety. than obliging to particular 


erſons; for by maintaining a decency 
2 fog regularity i in the courſe, of life, they 


upported the dignit xy of human nature, 


ich then ſuffers the greateſt violence 
when the order of things is inverted; ; 


and in nothing is it more remarkably: — 


os OI than when. fee 
s prepoſterouſly attempts to adorn i 
felf, with that th et . and a 


7 which ſerve only. to {et off the bloom of 


youth with better advantage. I was in- 


ſenſibly carries into reflections of this 


Nature, by juſt now meeting Pauling 
(who is in his climacteric) bedechet 
res the utmoſt ſplendour of dreſs a 


and giving an ee 
looks to.all-manner, of pleaſure; whilſt 


his only ſon is debarred all- i 
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cation ſuitable: to 6s 


vant of his father” s for com eg and 
director. of. 

It is a is nt of ee 
San a man cannot conſider, that when 
| he cannot reſign che pleaſures of life in 
his decay of appetite and inelination to 
them, ere —— uneaſier 
taſk to ofity of growi 
. defires. The {kill ne #. 
thinks, be to let a ſon want no lawfol. 
2 in r ee to his future 

re he is to make in 
. the 1 The gen ſtep towards virtue 
that I have obſerved im young men of 
condition that have run into exceſſes, 
has been that they had à regard to their 
quality and ation in the manage 
ment of their vices. Narrowneſs in 
their circumſtances has made many 
. to ſupply themſelves as debau- 
| chees, commence | cheats and raſeals. 
Tue father who allows his ſon to his 
_ utmoſt ability avoids this latter evil, 
— which as to the world is much greater 
than the former. But the contrary . 
ou ice has prevailed fo much among 
e men, that I _ known them deny 
them what was merely neceſſary for edu- 
T quality. Poor ' 


1 


young Antonio is a lamentable inſtance 
of ill eondugt in this kind. The young: 
man did not want natural talents; but 
the father of him was a coxcomb, who 
- affected 2 fine gentleman. ſo. un- 
ifully, that he ul not endure in 
his fight, or the frequent 8 e 
one Who Was his fon,” grow g into 
manhood, and thruſting him out of the 
world; I have often thought the 
took à ſecret pleaſure in re ecting 

that when that ſine houſe and ſeat came 
into the next hands; it would revive his 


as a perſon who knew how to 
enjoy . dt rg ſervation of the ruſ⸗ 
ticity and ignorance" of his ſucceſſor. 


in it is that a man may, if he will, 
let his heart cloſe to the having no re. 


gard to any thing but bis dear ſelf, . . 


wvith encluſſon of his very children,” I 
recommend this ſubject to your confide- 
ration, and rien Sir, N 191 humble 
Fe 


7. B. 
45 ; = 


tenden, rr. 26, 1716. 
o$PRCTATOR, „„ Ong 

juſt' come from Tunbridge, 1 
dave ſince my return read Mrs. Ma- 
i Mobair's letter W 155 
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looks fo innecent.”: 
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who was not ſocond-el wine at 
She is p eee care 'was taken 
that the gallänts tied the ladies legs be . 
foie they were waſted into the air. Since 
ſhe is ſo ſpiteful, I will tell you the plain 
truth: there was no ſuck nicety 
ed, fince we were all, as I juſt now _ 

; near relations: but Mrs. Mohair 

if has been fwüng there, and ſne 
invents all this malice}: becauſe it was 
obſerved ſhe had wr woot 8, of Sick = 
I Was un ee Your humble | 
ee 7 7 18 7 12 9 


ot Renz snoser ine. 
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essig rr. 26, _ 
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15 erte raren, 


It is an invention of her own e -Y 
end to the other; and 1 deſire you woul, 
rint the indefe letter by Trae and 
it ſo as to come within the com- 
paſs of. your half ſheet. She is the moſt 
- maliciqus minx i e world, . for all ſhe _ 
Do not leave out 
that about her Heing i in love with 
her father's butler, Whieh makes her 
mun men; for that is the trueſt of it 
all. Foun l fory ant, - 5 
| 3 "SARAH rien. 
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ee Tonnnt90s sry. 26, TY 
5 Ry SprcTATOR, A 
ALE that Mrs. Mopair is 15 Vexe 

at Againſt the good company of 5 
place, "| that we all Know ſhe has 
crooked legs. This is Fern i 52 
Ido not care for 1 m 5 
cauſe one would not be rere 

* You, humble fe vant m 805 
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mm "en SPECTATOR, 4 : 
THAT inſufferable rule Mrs. Mo. 
hair, who has told ſuch ltories 

ties company here, is with child, for al 

her nice airs and her crooked legs. Mp 

= fure to put her in 10 8 7 e two 

ings, and you wi ev : 
rag r our 8. — le a 3 
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became ſo popul 


- between man and man were laid befbre 
in his own' troops: 


him by the parties concerned in a private 


1 


no intereſted 


ſubſtantial. His buſinets was very ſhort, 
nnd he who had nothi 

_ tice, was never affron 

of a familiar daily viſitant for what was 
due to a brave man at a diſtance. Ex- 
_ traordinary 1 
to the king for ſame diſtinction at home, 
until the order of battle made way for 
his riſing in the troops. Add to this, 
that he had an excellent manner of get- 
ting rid of ſuch whom lie obſerved were 


* 


* 


al and they would lay by their ani- 
maiities implicitly, if he bid them be 


merit he uſed to recommend 


< -good at a halt, as his phraſe was. 
Under this deſcription he comprehended 
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Fnxrour well beſtowed is almoſt aa without | 
1 great anihonour to him who con- tude in their minds © towards. glory. 
fers it, as to him ho receives it. What, ecommended 
Aindeedz makes for the ſuperior 
tion of the patron in this caſe is, that he ral's hands into poſts 
s always ſurrounded with ſpecious pre- | 
tteences of unworthy candidates, and is — This general 
often alone in the kind inclination he part in his line, but every man had as 
das towards the well-deſerving. Juſtice much care upon bim, WEE 
is the firſt quality in the man who is in 
2 poſt of direction; and I remember to 
have heard an old gen | 
_ civil wars, and in his relation give an 
account of a 
this one 


reputa- to the king, 


tleman talk of the 


he had placed 
ty, without any ſhining 


arly be- extraordinary 


themſelves in the 
wrong without reluctance, if he ſaid it, 
_ \  Afithout waiting the judgment of court- 
. martials. His manner was to k 
and wholly diſmiſs from the ſervice ſuch 
+ who were deficient in their duty; and 
after that took care to prefer according 
to the order of battle. His familiars 
were his intire friends, and could have 
views. in courting his ac- 
uaintance; for his affection was no 
- ſtep to their preferment, though it was 
to their reputation. By this means a 
giving out his hand, had the weight of 
. what is eſteemed hy vulgar minds more 


| olet, f 


to do but juſ- 
with a requeſt 


all thoſe who were contented to lire 
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and taken off of the gene- _ 
| . vberein diligence 

and common honeſty were all that were 
had nd wenne 


as much ho- 


' nour to loſe as himſelf. Every officer 
could anſwer for what paſſed Where he 
was, und the generals preſence was 
never neceſſary any where, but where - 
kim oc the 2 * 
tion, except that accident happen m 
0 xt 7 efforts of the enemy which, 
loved :andhonourer, that all decifions he ebuld not foreſee; but it was remark-—- 
able that it never fell out from. failare 


It muſt be con- 


feſſed the world is juſt ſo much out of 
on poſſeſſes 


order, as an unworthy per 
what ſhould be in the direction of him 
who has better pretenſions to it. 


e e eee 


fellow uſed to deſcribe in his General, 
all the evils which have ever happened 


among mankind, have aroſe-from the 
wanton difpolition of the favours of the 
erally all that men 
of : modeſty. and virtue can do, to fall 


in with ſome whimſical turn in à great 
man, to make way for things of b e 


abſolute ſerviee. In the time of Don * 

; or en me 
ſinee; the firſt miniſter would let no 
thing come near him but what bore the 
moſt profound face of wiſdom and gra- 
They carried it ſo far, that, or 
the greater ſhew of their profound know -r - 

doe, a pair of ſpectacles tied qm their 
noles, with a black ribbon round their 
"heads, was what compleated the dreſs 
of thoſe who made their court at his le- 
blunt ho- 
neſt fellow, who had a command in tba 


Sebaſtian of Porti 


ver, and none with naked ne 
admitted to his preſence. 


train of artillery, had attempted to make 


7 


his a 
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reproa had no | 


an impreſſion upon the porter day after 

in vain, el at length Aon Sl £ 
pearance in a very t tfol 

dark Fit of cloaths, and wo pair of 
ſpeftacles on at once, He was code 
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by 2 to nn Seat deference, 
to the miniſter; and APR 0 3 = 
ys of the place, he told his excellc 
t he had pretended in this 1 20 o 
K _ than he really was, but witl 


2, one of the train, and he came to =" 
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in deſpair 


cal, both as to t 
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the 
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him that they wanted wheel-barrows 
and pick- arxes. The thing happened 


not to diſpleaſe, the great man was ſeen 
to ſmile, and the ſucceſeful officer was 


reconducted with the 2 Profound 
+ ceremony out of the houle. 

When Leo X. reigned Pope of Reeve, 
his holineſs, thaugh a man of ſenſe, and 


of an excellent taſte of letters, of all 
-cbings 


affected fools, buffoons, hu- 
mouriſts, and coxcoinbs: whether it 
were from vanity, and that he enjoyed 


no talents in other men but what were 
inferior to him, or whatever it was, he 


- carried it ſo far, that his whole delight 


was in finding out new fools, and, as 
g them off, and 


our phraſe is, 
e 8 themſclves to advan- 

e. A prieſt of his ormer aequaint- 
= ſuffered! a great many diſappoint- 
—_ in attempting to acceſs to 
him in a fag, ano character, until at laſt 


N in an equipage ſo very fantaſti- 
dreſs of himlelf and 
e that the whole court were in 
an emulation who ſhould firſt introduce 
him to his holineſs; 
ion his holineſs bad of: the 
pleaſure he ſhould: have in hie follies, 
Was, that this fallow, in a dreſs the 
moſt exquiſitely ridiculous, deſired he 
might 1 to him alone, for he had 
matters of the higheſt i importance, upon 


Which he wanted a conference. No- 


thing could be denied to a coxcomb of 
ſo great hope; but when they were apart, 
he impoſtor revealed himſel! and 

as follows: 


. ſarpriſed;:moſt holy fe. | 
ther, at ſeeing, inſtead; of a coxcomb 


to laugh at, your old friend, who has 


ae Ba arg regen I 


retired from Rome, and 


What added to 


© you .of foll . un 
8 5 Ag your holi e how — 
OT [pou Tout mankind, 


eu ts to 


being put upon this 


: « with. you? It is a degree 


1325 to o delight to ſee it_in others, and 
it is the greateſt inſolence imaginable 
to rejoice in the diſgrace of human 
nature. It is 'a criminal in 

of -holinefs's .under- 
to believe you canyot excel 
A but in the converſation of half. 

© humouriſts, coxcombs, and buffoons. 
4 If your holineſs has a mind to be di- 
8 ike a rational many yo have 

a portunity for it, in diſrobin 

„ all thei — eee en have fevoured 
« of all had. riches and trapping 


a6 once, and beſtowing them on the . 


4 ble, the virtuous, and the meek. If 
your holineſs is not concerned for the 
lake of virtue and religion, be pleaſed 
to reflect, that for the — your 
5 own: ſafety it is not > To. 
very much in jeſt. 
is thus , the people 
© begin to think many rn which 


6- they have hitherto beheld with 
veneration, are in themſelves objects 
— ry 
n 
this 3 In 
ether with the 


© of ſcorn and deriſion. If t 
get a trick of knowing how 
< your holineſs's ſayi 


one n and t 

by C of 
*; bringing you your ſtaff in 

© of a prayer, then ſtripping you of one 
© veſt-and clapping on a ſecond during 
divine ſervice, will be found out te 
£ have nothing in it. Conſider, Sir, 
s that at this rate a head will be be reckon- 
© .ed never the wiſer for being bald, and 
6 2 will be apt 72 ſay, that 
© going barefoot does not at all ls on 
in the way to heaven. The Faris "Ira 
© and-the c. will fall under the fame 
' © contempt; and the vulgar will tell us 
to our faces that we have no au- 
4 thority over them, but — the force 
of our arguments, and che 1 
15 e 5. 
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DEAL bon, „ e on 5 
TN ſhorts;to-uſe no farther p 1 
3 tell you that 1 e ſeen, a 
oachwan, when he Tor come 
| 5 fare, which h 
6 two or three very fine ladies, h 
them out, and ſalute every one of 


4 - 45 26.55 oY 


8 * 


with an air of. familiarity, without giv- fifty pz 


the leaſt offence, you would — 
think ms gull hy a connde. 5 
to clear myſeli from that imputation 
and to explain this matter to e 1 al. by 


ſure ydu that there are IRE — * 


_ Youths within this city, w 
_ recreate themſelves by driving 72 a oy 


h. but-thole whom, above;all 


-COAC 
others IL would I you, are 
en helonging to our 
as ee We have, I L hank, about 
a dozen conchmen, who: have chambers 
here inthéè Temple; and as it. is reaſon- 
able to heſieye others will follow: . 
example; we may perhaps in time (if it 
ſhall be thought convenient) be drove 
bo" Wettminſter by qur own fraternity, 
allowing every fitth perſon to apply his 


weditations this way, which is but a 


as the humour is 


modeſt computation, as 
It is to be 


now cr om to take. 

likewiſe 

ſeries ohe 

tionable number of theſe hopeful plants, 
of their native coun long” 

ſtandingethis humour 
not; the firſt-time I had any particular 

reaſon to take notice of it, was about 


this time twelvemonth, when being up n diverting 
eſe ' walouts at the Temple 


te, | fellow in a fuſtian jacket ſhot by - ; 5 | 


Hampſtead Heath with ſome of 
2 


men, who went heme 


n * 


cation, it was not Jon 


$ confilted 


ern in the other nur- 
to be found a propbr tlemen 


n 


2 ng. would ſerve. Wen but 1 mt 


go hr) à courſe of this plüloſo 

| 5 55 ever willing te embelli: 

wp with 
ere they per- 


ſuaded me into 2 coach - box; nor in- 
ger, before I underwent 


deed much lon 

the fate of brother Ph haeton 3 Ho hom, HE 
2 paces with pretty 

"ſucceſs, ehirongh 7 vn AU war 5 2 
be god inden s 


city, t er wi 
of my tutors; . 


9, to give them chile 
Ho 8 all | 


nds encouraging” 


1 155 me in this, W AEDs 5 
— 


the korn 0 Gt il 


forks e Bart; a5 karl, | 
pick ms din irefily. upon my 7 
I well prin We about half 


an hour afterwards, which not oht3 de- 
prived he of all the Kaese 


bir r fifty yards befofe, but ha 
155 to have broke 3 
750 After ſuch a ſevere . 


. hes 2 was not very” eaſily 
mm to make a * 5 0 At- 
- 5 4, mature deli- | 


tempt; and indeed, 
ne yer the whole ſcience. 

e. to be ſurrounded with 
many al Gs culties, that notwithſtandin 5 


the unknown advantages which migh 


1 15 ages to me thereby, I gave o 
all hopes of attaining it z and 'believ 
never thought of it more, but that 


oy 2 has been lately refreſhed 


ſome of theſe ingenious — 
2 7 m3 rl 


in che o 


w receive ſq ſuitable a reward 


cemer 7 


ſpringing up to the Bhs, renown” to his labours, that — h I know you 


are no friend to ſtory- telling, yet I muſt 


han A fortnight ſince, as I was 
myſelf with a penny: 
te, a lively 


a coach, and told the 


me, 
62 


) 
7 


h any commendable * qualif- 


my heck. into 11 of 


vou with this at Py 


2 


. 


% 


” 1 


„% ux s rer ros. 


coachman be wanted to go as far as 


Chelſea: they agreed upon the price, 


and this young eman nts the 
1 58 fie webs, 


at him, 
deſired to know, if he ſhould not drive 


until they were out of town ? © No, 95 5 


replied he: he was then going to clim 
up to him, but received another check, 
and was then ordered to get into the 
coach or behind it, for that he wanted 
no inſtructors But be ſure, you d 


FR fays he, © do not bilk me.“ The 


low thereupon ſurrendered his 
ſeratched his head, and crept into 
coach. Having myſelf occaſion to go 
into the ſtrand about the ſame time, we 
ſtarted both together; but the ſtreets be- 
ing v wot 
*b a coachman as perhaps he ima- 
gined himſelf, I had ſoon got à little 
way before him; often, however, having 
the curiolity to caſt my eye back upon 


dim, to oblerve how'he behaved himſelf 
in this high ſtation ; which he did with 


great compoſure, until he came to the 
paſs, which is a military term the bro- 
thers of the whip vg ven to the ſtrait 
at St. Clement's church : when he was 
arrived near this place, where' are al- 
ways coaches in waiting, the coachmen 
began to ſuck up the muſcles of their 
checks, and to tip the wink upon each 


other, as if they had ſome roguery in 
their heads, which 1 was immediately 
convinced of; for be no ſooner came 


Within reach, but the firit of them with 


G 


his whi p took the exact dimenſion of 
, aft dimen 


his ſhoulders, which he very ingeniouſly 
called endorſing: and indeed I muſt ſays 
that, every one of them took due care to 


. endorſe him as he came through their 
hands. He ſeemed at firſt'a_httle un- 


hy under the operation, and was going 
in all haſte to take the numbers of their 


Koaches; but at length, by the media - 


tion af the worthy gentleman io che 


. 
a 8 


though indeed 1 thought they 


ry full of coaches, and he not ſo 


refer giving you an account of their 
ſeveral reereations to another 


coach, his wrath was aſſt; » and he 

prevailed upd to purſue his ; 
re poke in Kio hed, ob Bl . 
uch a in his wheel, as had diſ- 
abled him from being a coachman for 
that day at leaſt: for I am much mi- 
taken, Mr. Spee, if ſome of theſe en- 
dorſements were not wrote with fo ſtrong 
a hand, that they are ſtill legible. U 


| my enquiring the reaſon of this unuſual 
l 


alutation, they told me, that it was a 
cuſtom among them, whenever they 
ſaw a brother tottering or unſtable in 
bis. poſt, to lend him a hand, in order 


to. ſettle him again therein, For my 


I thought their allegations but rea- 
. e, and ſo marched off. Beſides 
our coachmen, we abound in divers 


other ſorts of ingenious robuſt youth, 


who, I hope, will not take it ilk if I 


ir orrortu- 
uy In the mean time, if you would but 
beſtow a little of your png _—_— 
u n our coachmer ly it i t rhaps 
bo vera to ſome of theiy — As 
I underſtand you have ſeveral inſpectors 
under you, if you would but ſend one 
amongſt us here in the Temple, I am 


perſuaded he would not want employ- 


ment. But I leave this to your own 
conſideration, and am, Sir, your humble 
ane, Mogre GREENBAG, 

P. 8. Thave heard our critics in the 
coffee · houſes hereabout talk mightily of 
the unity of time and place: according 
to my notion of the matter, I have en- 


| deavotired at ſomething like it in the 


inning of my epiſtle. I deſire to be 
oy ae, a little as to that particular. 


account of excellent watermen who are 


bred to the law, and far outdo the land 
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| told me for above this half year, 
at he had a great mind to try his hand 


have one of bie writing in my works, 


5 This morning 1 received from him the 
ctmhat he. A ad] Wi py Pe. letter, "which, after ws 
+ Ut a Spectator, and that e wound fain reflified fome little orthographical mi- 


to his 


Ine. erte, 


1 ae e 199 * com- 


pany with very agreeable young 


ple of both ſexes, amt tous ja 
s which are written on 
fore» age Wo aroſe a diſpute. 


there were not more 
. bad Rr in the world than bad 


ms your 


| confogel 


Y Among us, 


. wha. was ad vo- 


| jg which I 
related in my hiſtorical e after 
the following manner. When the Em- 


of them 8 carry. 


away many of their effects, 


back, The em 
at the ſight, that he urſt into tears, and 
after having very much extolled _ 
women for their conjugal affection, 
the men to their wives, and receiv 
duke into his favour. © © 
The ladies did not a little — at 
this ſtory, aſking us at the ſame time, 


whether in our conſtiences we believed 70 
that the men in any town of great Bri- 


tain would, upon the fame offer, and 
at the ſame conjuncture, have loaden - 
themſelves with their wives; or rather, 
whether they would not have been 
of ſuch an opportunity to get rid of 
ehem? To this pu ge good Fiend 
Tom Dapperwit, who took upon him 
to be the pn e's of our ſex, replied, that 
they would be very much to blame if 
ey would not do the ſame good office 
A women, conſidering. that their 
ſtrength would be greater, and their 
burdens lighter. As we were amu 
ourſelves with diſcourſes of this nature, 
in order to paſs away the evening, which 
now ins to tedious, we fell 
into that laudable:and primitive. diver- 
_ Gonof rn I was 
no —— veſted with the 1 — 
rity, but I enjoined. all the ladies, und 


5 3 0 el th com- 


2 pry geen ed had ben 


e this ii y | 


that 


they. 59 1 


The em- 
| = knowing they could not . 
them their petition: when the women, 
| great furpriſe, came out of the 
pom _ eyery one her huſband. upon 

ror was ſo moved 


* 1 


bove - mentioned, and 


f the ſame offers made them as the 
e that place, go 


what every. one of 
them would have brought off with her, 
and have thought moſt worth the faving ? 
There were ſeveral merry anſwers made 
to my queſtion, which entertained us 
until bed-time, This filled my mina 
with ſuch a bundle of ideas, that upon 
my going to lleep, 1 fell into the follow- 

ing dream. 

I faw a town of this. iſland, which 
| ſmall be nameleſs, invetied on every fide, * 
* inhabitants of it ſo ſtraitened as 

ery for quarter. The general refuled 

— * terms than thoſe 
the above-mentioned town 
namely, that the married women might 
they could i being | 


2 out der Tom 
along em · ediate 
w. open, and a pon of ME ; 


loving: one another in a row, and ſtag- 
—.— under their reſpective burdens. 
ſtand: upon an eminence in 
ts —_ camp, which was appointed 
for the general ævous of theſe fe- 
male carriers, bein very defirous to look 
_ TT ra ori The firſt. of 
t a huge ſac upon. her, ſhoul - 
ders, which ſhe ſet down with great care: 
he the opening of it, when I expect 
to have ſeen her huſhand ſhot out of 
it was filled with china - 
ware. The next + roar wrong 
decent re, ca * ge gare 
upon 5 back: I could 
not boar cormending the young wo- 
_ for her 2 oy Affecklen, when, 
only rn ſurpriſe, I. found that ſhe 
. fp — 3 
©: away. r nt. aw tne 
third, at ſome diſtanoe, with 4 little wi - 
thered face peeping over her ſhoulder, 
. wor e any but 
ſpouſe, until upon her ſetting him 
-down I heard her call es Der Bog, 
and found him to be her favourite mon- 


key. A fourth brought a huge bale of 
cards along with 2 2 fifth. a 
Bologna lap-dog ; for ber it 
ſeerns, being a very ab, e 
thought ĩt would be leſs 2 her 
to bring away little Cupid... The next 


was the wife of a rich uſurer, loaden 
withs mg of golds he po ng an her 
very olds endl hy eos | 
Yue not expect to live long 
r pts 


ted to 


multitudes. of the ſex fol- 
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vered with pac 


none of th heavieſt, "was bringi 


off upon 
that ſhe carrie a 
ders Jace" under © 


not fave both of them, ſhe droppe 


aon this great mountain of 
who! ng i 2. lively cobler, 


Vene 


_ coſe concerning 


and 
- Gately took Horſe and ga 


38 TH 5 SFECTA "0: 
hm he lin faved that which the pe or” out giving her the alten 17. W 


man loved better than his life- 8 
next came towards us with her ſon 78. 
her back, who, we wers told, as the 
teſt rake in the place, but ſo much 
mother's darling, that the left h bes: 
huſband behind with a large family o 


+ I 


53 5 ſons and daughters, . forthe fake 


graceleſs youth. 


. dhe be Gulden to mention the 
ſeveral perſbhs; with their ſeveral loads,” 


that appeared to me in this ſtrange vi- 
ſion. 28 the lace about me was co- 
of ribbons; brocades 


embroidery, and ten thouſand other ma- 


terials, fuAicient' to have” furnithed a 
Whole fireet bf toy- mops! One öf tlie 


' huſband,” who was: 
W 

her-ſhoulders, at the ſame time” 
t bundle of Han- 
arm; bit” fin 
herſelf ſo woe re Mig that" He: "ood 
"man, and brought away er 
In mort, I found but 9 "huſband 


that 8 


alt che while his wife was 
him on, and, as it was laid, 


Women, Raving 
off 


carry in 
bad fearce th. 
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ſtrap. 
I cannot conclude my letter, dear 
be "he without telling thee one very odd 
in this my dream. I ſawi gg 
thought, a dozen women employed in 
bringing off one man; I could not gueſs 
en it mould be, until upon his nearer 
pproach 1 diſcovered" thy ſhorts phiz. 

e women all declared * it was for 
the fake of thy works, and not thy per- 
ſon, that they brought thee off, and that 
it was on condition that: thou ſhoaldſt 


continue the Spectator: If thou chinkeſt 

this dream Will make a tolerable one, it 

is at thy ſervice, from, dear Specs tine, 

. 1 VIX er | ö 
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The ladies Hill ſee, by this letter, 
what T have often told them, that Will 
i. one of thoſe old: faſmioned men of wit 
and pleaſure'sf the town, that ſhews his 
parts by raillery on marriage, and one 


who has oſten tried his fortune that 


without ſuceeſs t! 1 cannot eee. * 


miſs his letter; without packs that 


the true ſtory on which it is b 

the lese, and that in N to: 
abuſe them; the writer is 2 to have 
de Area and Aen. | wa 4 a 5 
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his makinꝑ a dif 
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read how, 


to their wives! I am apt to 


a ciſcourſes, in which you have drawn o 


5 bw 
3 do ere to 2 at 


je pictures of mari 


ve h 4 very good effect this way 
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kal, for habing #9 of that ſenſeleſs 
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| Aatcule, which for many years the wit- 


lings of the ton have turned upon their 
fathers and inothets: For my owt part, 
F was born in wedlock, and I d not- 
care who knbws it: for which reaſon, 
among many others, I ſhould loo upon 
myſelf as à moſt infufferable coxcomb,' 
did I endeavour to maintain that cock — 
oldom was infeparable from m e % 
to make uſe of Huſband and Wife as terms 
6f reproach. Nay, Sir, Iwill go one ſtep 
further, and declare to you before the 
whole world, that I ama married man, 
and at the fame time I have ſo — 
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* aFurance as not to be aſhamed of what | wha had-forty ſons and thirty grandſons, 
I have done. cmatirede on threeſcare and:ten aſa-colts, 
Among the ſeveral pleaſures that ac- according to the magnifieence of the 
«company this ſtate of life, and which eaſtern esuntries? How muſt the heart 
you have deſcribed in your former pa- of the old man rejoice, when he ſaw 
pers, there are two you have not taken ſuch a beautiful proceſſion of his own 
notice - of, and which are ſeldom caſt , eee ſuch a numerqus cavalcade 
into the acedunt by thoſe who write on of his own raiſing?” For my own part, I 
this ſubject. You, muſt have obſerved, can fit in my parlour with great content 
in your ſpeculations on hufhah nature, When I take à review of half a dozen of 
that nothing is more gratifying 5 the my little” boys mounting upon hobby- 
Fa pho Ly keys Lag or e horſes, ber, wy as many _ cg | 
and this I think myſelf, amply poſſeſſed , toring their babies, each. of them ; 
of, as I aur Says family. Lam to excel the reft, and to do ſome- 
' perpetually. taken up in giving out or- thing that may gain my favour and 2 | 
ders, in preſcribing duties, in hearing probation. - I cannot queſtion but 
parties, in adminiſtering juſtice, and in who has bleſſed me with ſo many ehil- 
diftributing rewards and puniſhments. dren, will aſſiſt my endeavours in 1 * 
To ſpeak in the language of the Cen- viding for them. There is one thing 
turion I ſay unto one, Go, and he I am able to give each of them, which is 
6: goethz and to another, Come, and he a virtuous education. I think it is Sir 
£ cometh; and to my ſervant, Do this, Francis Bacon's obſervation, that in a 
* and he doeth it.“ Tn thort, Sir, I look numerous family of children, the elde 
, upon my family as a. patriarchal fove- is often ſpoiled by the proſpect of an 
a reignty, in which I am myſelf both king eſtate, the youngeſt by being the 
and prieſt. All great governments are darling of the parents; hut that ſome 
nothing elſe but cluſters of theſe little one or other ia the middle, who has not 
private royalties, and therefore I conſi- perhaps been regarded, has made his 
der the maſters of families as ſmall de- way in the world, and over-t the 


puty · governors preſiding over the ſe - reit. It is my buſineſs to 1 in 
veral ſetle e ns diviions of their every one of my children the ſame ſeeds 


_ fellow-ſubjets. As I take great-plea- of induſtry, and the fame honeſt princi- 
ſure in the adminiſtration. of my govern- rer By this means I think I have a 
ment in particular, ſo I look 10 0. my- fair chance, that one or other of them 
ſelf not only as a more uſeful, but as a may gro conſiderable in ſome way of 
much and happier man than any life or other, whether it be in Wee » 
bachelor in e of my rank and or in the fleet, in trade, or any o the 
condition. ttwtthree learned profeſſions; for you muſt 
I ̃ bere is another accidental advantage know, Sir, that from long experience 
in marriage, which has likewiſe fallen and obſervation, I am perſuaded of 
to my ſhare; I mean the having a mul- what ſeems à paradox to molt of thoſe 
ttitude of children. Theſe L cannot but with whom 1 converſe, namely, that a 
regard as very great bleſſings. When I man who has many children, and gives 
ſie my little troop before me, I rejoice them a good education, is more likely 
"4 in the additions which I have made to to raiſe a family, than he who has but 
my ſpecies, to my country, and to my one, notwithſtanding. he leaves him bis 
religion, in having produced ſuch a num · hole eſtate. For this reaſon I canngt 
der of reaſonable creatures, citizens, and forbear amuling myſelf with finding out 
- Chriſtians. I am pleaſed to lee myſelf a general, an admiral, or an alderman 
thus perpetuated; and as tiiere is no pro- of London, a divine, a phyſician, or a2 
duction comparable to that of a human lawyer, among my little people wha are 
creature, I am more proud of having now perhaps in petticoats ; and when 
+. been the occaſion: of ten ſuch glorious ;. I. ſee the motherly airs: of my little 
= e ee if IL had huilt a hun- daughters when they arg playing with 
. -dre& pyramids at my own enpence, or their puppets, I cannot hut flagter wy- 
publiſhed as many volumes of the fineſt ſelf that their huſbands and children will 
wit and learning. In what a beautiful be happy in the poſſeſſion of ſuch wives 
We gf 0 die yy eee e mof⁹ . 
1 Abdon, one of the judges of Iael, If you are a father, you * 


- 


if you are a ſingle man, you will 
know the meaning of it, and probably 
. 1 2 
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haps think this lerter impertinene 3 but . 
hot chat it comes from one who ho is your moſt 
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N ore of the fineſt RT 
among the ancients are in alle- 
Bog 1 — endeavoured, in ſeveral of 
y papers, to revive that way of writ- 

* , and hop e I have not been altogether 
aunſucceſsfu my _ : _—_ > a is al- 
ways a great r thoſe particu- 
Jar 1 s, and cannot but obſerve that 
fevera 
late to excel in works of this nature. 
Among theſe, I do not know any one 

| who has ſucceeded better than a very in- 
| Fe gentleman, to whom I am ob- 
ey Ages the following con and who 
= — author of che viſion in the _ 


paper,” 0 


| How 93 2 : 


ſence of -what we covet to poſſeſs, 
when it appears to be loſt to us? What 


excurſions does the ſoul make in imagi- 5 


nation after it! And how does it turn 
into itſelf again, more fooliſnly fond 
and dejected at the diſappointment! Our 
grief, inſtead of havin recourſe to rea- 
Ion, which might in it, ſearches 
to find a further nouriſhment; It calls 
upon memory to relate the ſeveral paſ- 


— and circumſtances of ſatisfactions 
| enjoyed; the plea - 
by thoſe — that 


ich we — 1 
Fures we purchaſe 
are taken from us; or 


' ſplendor of our departsd 


or the power and 


are deceaſed.” It needs muſt ha 

from henee that the paſſion ſhould o 5 
well to ſuch-a ſize às to burſt the heart 
which contains it, if time did not make 


 ybeſe<circumſtances leis ſtrong and live- 


» ſo that reaſon ſhould become a more 
N 1 match for the paſſion, or if au- 


Sher deſire which becomes more * | 


1 , when I fell into a kin 


authors have endeavoured of 


ſicle. 


honours; or the 
voice, the words, che looks, the tem- 
© per, and affeQtions, of our friends — 

the ſheet was f. 


country, we made a paſſage 
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did not overpower Aon with a livelier 


ſentation. Theſe are gre, gow: which 

of viſion 

upon "this ſubject, and may therefore 

ſtand for a Proper introduction to a re- 
lation of 8 

I found myſelf. upon a naked ſhore, 


with company whole. afflifted counte- 
nances witnefled their conditions. Be- - 


fore us flowed a water deep, ſilent, and 


called the river of Tears, which, iſſuing 
: mow two fountains of an up 
eg e an iſland that lay before 
us. boat which plied in it was old 
and ſhattered, having been ſometimes 


ground, 


overſet by the impatience and haſte of 
ſingle paſſengers to arrive at the other 
his immediately was brought to 
us by Misfortune who ſteers it, and we 


were all preparing to take our places, 


a ee of àa mild 
haviour, w began to 


when ee 
and compoſt 


deter us from it, - b Rater te ug 
- dangers which would — our v l 
Hereupon 


ſome who knew her for ag 
rience, and ſome of thoſe too who until 


then cried the loudeſt, were perſuaded. 


by her, and returned buck. - The reſt 

us went in, and ſhe (whoſe good- 
nature would not ſuffer her to forſake 
perſons in trouble) deſired leave tq ac- 
company us, that the might at leaſt ad- 
miniſter ſome ſmall comfort or advice 
while -we failed. 
embarked, but the boat was 


ſhed off, 
i and "om 1 


filed 


a 


We were no ſooner 


with ſighs, which are the winds of that 


to the far- 


illand to be ſtrangely overcaſt with fogs, 
A * which 


ther bank, through ſeveral difficultics 
of which the moſt of MI utterly 
1 regardleſs. 1 
When we landed, we we perceived tho 


* 


approach any o 


ys. SPECTAT 2 


e 'bri htneſs could pierce, fo that 


2 kind of gloiy horror far abvays 


brooding 4 it. This had ſomething 
in it very ſhocking to eaſy tempers, in- 
ſomuch that ſome others, whom atience | 


had * bn time gained over, left us 
nere, and 2 con % Nr e ves 
Found the verge 

ford by which he told them they night 


e part, I ſtill went along with 


' thole whe were for piercing i into the cen- 
tre of the place; and joining ourſelves to 


others whom we found upon the ſame 


journey, we marched ſolemnly, as at a fu- 


neral, through bordering ges of x roſe- 


mary, and through a grove of yew- 


trees, which love to overſhadow tombs 
and flouriſh ä Here we 
heard on fide the 'wailings and 
complaints of ſeveral of che iliaVitiiits, 
who had caſt — he diſconſalat — 
2 and as we chan 
theſe, we might 2 
ceive them wringing their hands, beat- 
— their breaſts, teaving their hair, or 
er ſome other manner e 


_ with vexation, Our ſorrows 
ned by the influence of what we — 


and ſaw; and one of our number was 
wrought up to ſuch a pitch of wildneſa, 
as to talk of hanging himſelf upon a 


i which ſhot-temptingly acroſs the 
e travelled in; 8 reſtrain- 


ed from it by the kind endeavours of our 
above · mentioned companion. 
We had now gotten into the moſt 


 dulky ſilent part of the iſland; and 4 
i 


the redoubled ſounds of fighs, whi 


mage a doleful whiſtling in the branches, 


the | thickneſs of air, which occaſioned 


_ aintiſh reſpiration, and the violent 


throbbings of heart which more and 


more affedted us, we found that we ap 


ꝓroached the Grotto of Grief. 
was a wide, hollow, and tackle 


_ cave, ſunk deep in a dale, and watered 


by rivulets that had a colour. between 
red and black. Theſe crept flow and 
_ congealed mg he s wind- 


| „ and mixed their y murmurs 
"ith the echo yt groan s that rolled 
through all the pafſ — the moſt re · 


tired part of it ſat S eber being her- 
ſelf ; the path to her was Rrewed with 
8 a and ef and her 

throne on w ich ſhe ſat was broken into 
A 3 with 2 pieces pointing up- 
wards for her to lean upon. A heavy 
i kg ho 9 . 


* 
with i it reclined u : thus 

ſhe reign over ale * 2. 
full of herſelf to ſtupidity, in 


{or bby s, and the profoundeſt 3 
one ſide of her 


ing to a bv e on the other ſide 
9 wurdly tormented with ima- 


ginations, and "Anguiſh ſuffering out- 


Ward troubles to ſuck the blood from 


her heart in the ſhape of vultures, The 
whole Salle had a genuine diſmalneſs in 
it, which a few ſcattered lamps, whoſe 
blueiſh flames aroſe and ſunk in their 
urns, diſcovered to, our eyes with in- 
ereaſe. Some of us fell down, over 
come and ſpent with whiat they ſuffered, 
in the way, and were given. over to thoſe. 
tormentors that ftood on either hand of, 
the preſ:nce ; others, gallef{ and morti- 
fied with pain, recovered the entrance, 
where Patience, whom we - had left be- 
hind, was ftill waiting to receive us. 
, With 18 (whoſe company was now, 
teful to us by the want 
we I Sou of her) we winded round 
the grotto, and aſcended at the back of 


it, out of the mourüful dale in whoſe 


bottom it lay. On this eminence we 


1 breath 


and lifti e Fog h. until then 
downwards, felt a fullen fort 
of fa ſatisfaction, in obſerving through the 


ſhades what numbers had ,entered the 


land, This: fatisfaftion, which 


+ to have Ulſ-nature'in it, was-excu le, 
becauſe it happened at a time when we 


were too much taken up with our own 


concern, to have reſpe8t to that of others; 


and therefore we did not conſider them 
as ſuffering, but ourſelves as not ſuffer- 
_ the moſt forlorn eſtate. It had 
© the ground mark of humanity and 
compaſſion in it, though the mind was 
then tos dark and too deeply engaged | 
to perceive it; but as we 3 5 
wards, it began to diſcover itſeif, and 
from obſerving chat others were unhap- 
we came to queſtion one another, 
N and what were 
the fad occaſions that bronght us togt 
ther. e we heard r » Ke 
compared them, we mut gave and 
receiyed pity, and fp by degrees became 
tolerable:cgmpany. 

A conſiderable part af the troubles - 
ſome road was thus deceived ; at length 
the openings among the trees grew 
larger, the air ſeemed thinner, it lay 


PEN u us, and we, 
OR 2 


Dejection juſt 
F dropp ping into a ſwoon, and Palenets. 


=... 
F. r Nr in it 
of a lighter greyneſs, like the breakings 
of Hog bert in d 95 70 85 A 
ing, andealled in that country © Gleams 
of Amuſement.” Within a ſhort while 
theſe gleams began to appear more fre- 
quent, and then brighter and of a longer 
continuance ; the ſighs that hitherto fill- 
ed the air with ſo much dolefulneſs, al- 
", tered to the ſound af the common: 
* breezes, and in general 
ifland were abated.” © 
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Wr N men read, they taſte the 
VF Y matter with which they are en- 
tertained, according as. their own re- 
ſpeQive ſtudies and inclinations have 
prepared them, and make their reflec- 
tions accordingly. Some peruſing Ro- 
man writers, would find in them, what - 
ever the ſubject of the diſcourſes were, 
parts which implied the grandeur of 
that people in their warfare or their po- 
litics. As for my part, who am a mere 


ſions of their eminence in what I think 


ments, from the reading a comedy of 
Terence, The * the Self- Tor- 
mentor. It is from the beginning to 
the end a perfect picture of human life, 
tut I did not obſerve in the whole one 
gaſſage that could raiſe a laugh. How 
ell diſpoſed muſt that people be, who 
t uld be entertained with fatisfaftion by 
| {bex and polite. mirth? In the firſt 
ſcene of the comedy, when one of the 
old men accuſes the other of imperti, 
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| cluded, that ina 


FROFITABLE'OR DIS 


Spectator, I drew this morning conclu- 


great, to wit, in having worthy ſenti- 


Hence for interpoling- in his affairs, he 


* 
t ng. een U 
. much dried, yps 
S ii. £4 was 
The river being cr 
ceived. upon the further 
friends and acquaintance, 


-. 


hom Com 


fort had ae . A tulate. 
aur appearance in the World again. 
Some of theſe blamed us for ſtaying 


ſo, 
long away from them; others ited 


. us, againſt, all temptations af going back: 


again; every one was cautidous not to 
renew / our trouble, by aſking any par- 
journey; and all con- 
WF" e of ſo much melan- 
chaly and afflictian, we, could. not have 
5 choice of à fitter. companian than 


ticulars of the jo: 


atience. Here Patience, appearing ſe- 


rene at her praiſes, delivered, ua over to 


Comfort. Comfort imiled at his re- 


ceiving the charge; immediately the ſky 

purpled on that ſide to which he turned, 

and double day at once broke in upon 
35 
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anſwers “ I am a man, and cannot 


help feeling any ſorrom that can ar- 
1 is ſaid, this ſentence. | 


give at man. 


s receixed with an univerſal applauſe. 
There cannot be a greater argument of 


neral good underſtanding. of a 


people, than a ſudden conſent to give 


their approbation of a- ſentiment which 


has no emotion in it. If it were ſpoken 


- 
5 


* 


TVs sc. 1. 


2 


bank, by our 


* 


with ever ſo great ſkill in the actor, the 


manner of uttecing. that ſentence could 


have nothing in it, wbich could ſtrike 


any but people of the greateſt humani- 
To. nay people elegant and ſkilful in 
ohſervations upon it. It is poſſible; he 


might have laid his hand on his breaſt, 
and 


with a winning inſinuation in his 


countenance, expreſſed to his neighbour 
that he was a man who made his caſe his 


gqwn;z yet I will engage a player in Co- 
vent Garden might hit ſuch an attitude 
à thouſand times before he would have 
been regard 
niſter of ſtate in the wine 
a ſe had all manner o 


ed. I have wy that a _ 
0 Queen — 
| books and bale 
ads brought to him, of what kind ſo- 
e x . ever 


ä 


1 4 


Ver and ingk, great, notice how wache 


iy took with the people; upon which, 


mn 


hie would, and certainly might, very well 
| jullge of their preſent dilpolitions, and. 
the miolt proper way ot applying chem 


according to his own purpoſes. What 
paſſes on the ſtage, and the reception it 
meets with from the audience, is a Yay, 
uſeful inſtruction of this kad. Accord- 
ing to what you may obſerve there on 


dur ſtage, yon ſee them often moved ſo 


directly againſt all common ſenſe and 
humanity, that you would be apt to. pro- 


nounce us à nation of ſavages. It can- 


not be called a miſtake of what is plea- 


Fant, but the very contrary to it is what. 


moſt aſſüredly takes with them. The 
other night, an old woman carried off 
with a pain in her ſide, with all the diſ- 
tortions and anguiſh of ' countenance 
- which is natural to one in that condition, 


was laughed and clapped off the ſtage. 
Terence's comedy, which Lam ſpeaking / 
to 


of, is indeed written as if he ho 


pleaſe none but ſuch as had as good a 


taſte as himſelf. I could not but re- 


flect upon the natural deſcription of the 


innoceht young woman made by hv fer. 
vant to his maſter. + When I came to 


the houſe,” faid he, an old woman, 


« Opened the door, and I followed her 
*in, becauſe I could by entering upon 


them unawares better oblerve what 


© was your miſtreſs's ordinary ax, 


of ſpending her time, the only way of 


* judging any one's inclinatiods and 
c nius. I 


e wore for an aunt ſhe had rely lolt. 
She had nothing on but what ewed 
© he drefſed only for herſelf. Her hair 
© "She had none, of | vich 
© ' others uſe to ſet themſelbes off, bat 


* had that negligence of perſon which . 


is remarkable in thoſe who are careful 


+ of their winde Then ſhe bad a maid 
_ © who was at work near her that was a 
- © flattern, becauſe het miſtreſs was care - 
l ar- 
. of your ſecurity Nl for 
« 22 eee . 7 1 r 
3 the 0 betweens of women of intrigue _ 


+ lefs; which I take to be another 


e rewarded too well to be dirty. 


. and decently hid 


the; Fords of. ths author; Bar coulT gain 
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I APSR» for this ſpeech, though; ſo. 


improve or command. corpor 


1 I found her at her needte-in a 
«ſort ef ſecond mourning, which ſhe 


_ the entertainment would 


hung negligently.about her ſhoulders. 
AX none of the arts with which 


When you were dame) and eben 
x you deſired to ſee. her, ſhe threw down, , 
her work for Joy, covered her face, 

nd decen Aber tears. He muſt. 
de a very good actor, and draw atten- 
tion rather from his own character than 


923 


993 


of nature and good ſenſe. - 

Phe intolerable folly and confidence, 
of þ ayers putting in words of their own, . 
does in a great meaſure feed the abſurd. 
taſte, of the audience. But however that 
is, it is ordinary for a cluſter of coxcombs. 
to take up the houſe to themſelves, add 
equally inſult both the actors and the, 
company... Theſe ſavages, who want” 
all manner of regard and deference. to 
the reſt of mankind, come only to ſhe 
themſelves to us, without any other. 
purpole than to let us know they des, 
ſpiſe us. 6 . 5 


— % 


The groſs of an audience is compoſed. . 


of two ſorts o Ra thoſe who know no 
pleaſute but of the body, and thoſe who 
*alp plea, 


ſtres, by the addition of fine ſentiments 


of the mind. At preſent the intelligent 


art of the company are wholly ſubdued, 
the inſurtectians of thoſe who know 
no ſatisfactions but what they have in 


common with all other animals. 


This is the reaſon that when a,ſcene 
tending to procreation is acted, you ſes 


the whole pit in ſuch a thatkle, and old 


letchers, with mouths open, ſtare at 


thoſe looſe geſticulations on the Rage 


with ſhameful earneſtneſs; when the jutts 


eſt pictures of human life in it's calm 


dignity, and'the.praperelt ſentiments for 
the conduct bg” by like mere nar- 
ration, as condueing only to ſomewhat 
much better which is to come after. I 
have ſeen. the whole hcuſ: at ſome times 
in ſo propet᷑ a diſpoſition, that indeed. I. 
have trembled for the boxes, and feared, 
| ad in the re. 
preſentation of the raps of the Sabines. 
. Daene underſtood in this talk 
to argue t 
ſtage but what has an inum:diate/-ten- 
dency to the promotion of virtue, On 


the contrary, I can allow, .. provided. - 
there is nothing ;agaialt the ee of : 


"is not off:aive. to.goods. 


virtues. and 


-manaers, that things. of an indifferent 


nature my be ræphefented. Fer this 
reaſon | 
drawn raſtigities in the Country. Wake g- 


pleaftntin.Doggersafting.the-aukwanl:. 
t.iumph ap come ſorrow of Hud in 
different circnmlances,, that I fhallknot-- 
ed. All.chat-vexesm8.45, that che gal- 
lantry of taking the udgels for G 


ceſterſlire, wich $433. pri of Kalt n 


turing | 


— 


\ / 


at nothing is tolerable on-tlie 


have no exception. to the well. | 


and theres ſbmethirg 10 miracuſo ul 


be able to ſtay away-whenever it i | 


C FEARS 


WOT. beat! 
7 A 


rr 


>", {4h 
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__ eircumſtances ; 
and the height of the jeſt is only in the {ib 
diſcourſes ; yo” For 


i dif op; lhe aim at 

Ul as the other's pto- 

teſtation in the hut 7 of low ro. 

mance, that he 9 niſe the 
*ſ(quire to break Hob's' h > but he 


Would, if he could, da it N then 


flouriſh and begin: T ſay, what veres 
me is, that ſuch excellent touches as 
theſe,' ar well as the *ſquire's being out 
of all patience at Hob's ſucceſs,. and 
venturing himſelf into: the crowd, are 
hardly taken notibe of, 


that blade zue el. Tam 


very 
t, were there a ſcene- written, 


con 


| wherein Pinkethman ſhould break his 


tien 3 an inſtant, and mine among the 
reſt. Though we were all thus fred 
upon her, ſhe was not in the leaſt out of 


1 


leg by wreſtling with Bullock, and 


125 Dicky came in to ſet it, without one 


word faid'but rang n 


TR ec 
to dhe exatt rule of < 


"eu in makin 
this extenſion, and bindin ime 
the whole houſe would be in a roar of 
apa at the . fl fool | 
tient ven 0 
e eee 


_ arch looks: of the ſurgeon. To 


enumerate the entrance of ghoſts, the 
embattling 


mĩties, would be to trangreſs 
of this paper, for which reaſon it is poſ- 
le oy. ove hereafter diſtinct 


any of the 
audience who ſhall / pr ftorS, and 5 
ibterrupt the play on | 


layers'who ſhall Bi Bir 2 7 
s to that of the e 
the * 5 


no Bit. rbrsDAU ootoBR 


bro bange vue Tr ane NULIER nt. 


% 
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| vehemence and indignation. the 
miſbehaviout of people at church; but 1 


am at preſent to talk to you on that ſub- 


ject, and complain to you of one, whom ' 
at · the ſame time IR nu not what to ar- 
25 of, except it be lobking too well 
there, and diverting the eyes of che con- 
8 to that one object. However, 
habe this te ſay, 
Raid at her own patiſh, and not come to 
perplex thoſe who art otherwiſe intent 
upon their duty. l 
* „ Sunday Ws ſeren - night I went 
a church not far from 


to go to my own pariſh, Tam fore it had 


deen better for . I fay, F went to 
church thither, and'got into a pew very 
near the pulpit. T had hard ac 


 commodated with a ſeat, before hoe em 
tered into the gore a yo 
-Arefſed 3 in the 10 elegant ; 
yn Her form was ſuch, that it 


gedl the eyes of the whole congrega- 


N opand or under the * 


that ſne might have | 


_ novelty of 
_ riedintely began, and Ws 
Eondon ſelf for it witk an aiz of fo much geod- 


| Bridge; but I wiſh 1 had been contented 


Aady in the 
A , and 
t manner ima - 
thing like the ſpirit which a 
her 5 at the different ei. 


uubttendkd 12 1 aid hor 


tho 
. particularly where te 


ſeeming to know 


lace herſelf, However, ſhe had not in 5 


he leaſt a confident aſpect, bit moved 
on with the moſt graceful modeſty, every . 
olle making way until ſhe came to a ſeat, 
juft' over-ag aint that in which I was 
placed. The deputy of the ward fat in, 
that pew, and ſhe 804 0 
and at a glance into the ſeat, tho 
did nat appear the leaſt n . 
the gentleman, was let in, d a x4. 8 
fofiorr that 125 much e rn the 
thing. The ſervice im- 
ſhe compoſed her- 


te . 2 


neſs and ſwyeetneſs, that the confeſſiun 
which ſhe uittered&ſo as to be heard Where 
F fat, appeared an a& of humiliation © 
more than ſh> had occafion for.” The 3 
truth is, her beauty had ſomething fo' 
mnocent, and yet fo ſublime,” that we 8 
alt”; upon” her Uke a phantom, 
None of the pictures which we behold . 
of the beſt Italian ters, have 2 1 


ments expreſſed in the ſeveral parts of, 5 
divine ſervice, That gratitude and joy” 
at: a' Loopy how. that 'lowlineſs 
ſorrow at the Ten for the fick nar 
N 


of artnies, the noiſe of he- 4 
Wes in ies e a thouſand other enor- 
the bounds 


: THe vous 
Etreſſed, that triimph at the pr 


| which gave inſtances of the Divine mer- 


ey, which ed reſpectively in her 
5 will ts in my memory to my 


| hour. -I proteſt to you, Sir, ſhe 
ſuſpended the devotion ef every one 
: won her; and the eaſe ſhe did ny 
hing with, ſoon diſperſed the churli 
e and heſitation in approving what 
; 132 too frequent among us, to 
ral attention and entertainment in 
A eig her behaviour. oy _ _ 4 
that we gazing at her, 
notice ES about her, but had 
an art of ſeeming” aukwardly attentive, 
whatever elle her ayes were 1 
particular, the flood. the whole 8 
and never kneeled or fat : I do not queſ- 
tion but that wap to g's? 157 15 
che the printer vantage, et forth to 
her hands and arms, lifted 
8 the moſt ardent devotion ; and 
15. boſom, the faireſt that ever was 
ſeen, bare to obſervationz while ſhe, 
you mult think, knew nothing of the 
concern the gave others, any other than 
as an Py. of 1 that threw. 
herſelf ou to dreſs or 
ent, eg por vine "els and booſe of all 
worldly regards, in extaſy of devotion. 
Well, now the organ was to play 4 vo- 
luntary, and me was ſo ſxilfal in muſic, 
and ſo touched with it, that ſhe kept 
time not only with ſome motion of her 
head, but alſo with a different air in her 
8 NN the muſic was 
Jooked exalted, but 
and airy, ſe was. 
IF 87 acious ;- when the notes 
and languiſhing, ſhe was; 
Lind and fall of pi p 
Feit viſible tot whole congregations. 
motion and. ear, that ſhe could. 
ance,avd ſhe wanted bow only to inform 
as that the could ſing too, when the. 
log was viven 192 wa wick was dif- 
ye all the reſt „ or rather 
Sas 404 not exert their own 1 in order 


and inoffenfive eon 


lady; others 
„When ſhe had no 5 


. come under any law, thodgh it is a 
2a 5 her 15 2 


d to her own pariſh ;. for . 
| E 13.210 attending any thing elſe in 


TATUR ! 
anthem. Well, items at hat 3 


ſermon, and our you 


loſe her part in that nei 


1 for ſhe 


ed her eye u 8 and as he 
faid 3 ſhe a pproved, with ons 


of Charles übers & fine tables, the fer 


dowel ap an at once ſhewi ber 


fine hand, t he. go pen, her eſs 
in writing, her judgment in chuſ- 
ing what to write. To ſum up what L 
intend by this long and particular ac- 
count, 


ture as this ſhall come from | Janty 
of the town and give herſelf fock wh violent 
aivs, to the diſturbance of an innocent 


ſublimities, The tat, I aſſure 
was as I have 0:55 wa Bat I had li 
to Are forget another very conderable 

ticular, . As Far ug as. church was 


„ and l into "The fineſt pitty· pat 
air, forſooth wonderfully out of coun= 
tenance, toſſing her head up and downg 
as ſhe ſwam along the body. of the 


church, I, with ſeveral. others. of the 
| inhabitants, followed her out, and faw 
her hold up her fan to an hackney- 


it a diſtance, who immediately came 
to ber, and the ped. into it wit 
great nimbleneſs, pulled the door wit 
à bowing mien, as if the had been uſed 
to a better glaſs. 
© You know where to go, and drove 


off,” By this time the beſt of — . — : 


P was at the church. door, 
ould hear ſome ſay A very fing 
"11 warrant as 
© the Ts to better than ihe ſhould 
ard one very wiſe old lady Kad. She 
* ought to have been i vp. 
SpeCtator, I think the matter hes Wie >. 
before you : for the offence does no 


parent this creature came among nzonl 


,enjo Ther 
being admiy I Jefite 


Pn 2 0 this, that ſhe way * con | 
J can aſſur 


place where ſhe is a novelty... She bag, 


„ heen talked of among us ever ſince un- 


+ a der the name of Phantom; ; but I wot 


4 war 1 mkent- 1 het. in 55 fans 
manner as we ſee in the cathedrals they . 
| Are on "the PO who kogs alone t 


25 her to come, no W ; for there 


11 is = 1 e cr 


mage 25 the wome 
aff eee they 
2 Nd time in 


nn not be excelled 
 btrageons 3 manner, without. « 


young lady would, a 
7 


mean to appeal to whe _ 
ther it is reaſonable that ** erea- 


ation, with ber | 


out of her 


coack 


She fad alen . 


Tg 5 


7 
m—_—— 


W —  — — 


1 * 
ts 
* 


"x 
* 
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do mention | | 
che minor poets, of making things come 


8 
her ſome inſult. Young, women, who 
aſſume after this rate, — affect expol- 
ing themſelves to view in congregations 
at che other end of the town, are not ſo 
| miſchievous, becauſe they are rivalled. 
more of the ſame ambition, who will 
pot let the reſt of the company be par- 
tjicular : but in the name of the whole 
__ <ongregation where I was, I deſire you 


oſtentatious boogie” Na in 


A 


4 < 9s 3 \ 
to keep theſe agreeable diſturbatces out 
F the city, whats erf of mere 
is ſtill preſerved, and all glaring and 
ten! NAV! | things 
laudable, diſcountenariced.” T wiſh you 
may never fee the Phantom, and am, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. 
12 Raf WonDER, 
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_ FT is a great conyenience to thoſe who 
ant wit to furniſh out a converſa- 
tion, that there is ſomething or other in 
all companies where it is wanted, ſub- 
ſtituted in it's ſtead, which, according 


to their taſte, does the buſineſs as well. 


Of this nature is the agreeable paſtime 
mn country-halls of croſs-purpoſes, quel-. 
 Fions and commands, and the like. A 
. Hittle ſuperior to theſe are thoſe who can 

Play at crambo, or cap verſes. Then 


them are fuch as can make verſes, 


_ that is, rhyme; and among thoſe who 
Have the Latin tongue, ſuch as uſe to 
make what they call Golden Verſes. 
-Commend me alſo to thoſe who have not 
Brains enough for any of theſe exerciſes, 

and yet do not give up their pretenſions 
to mirth. Theſe can flap you on the 
back unawares, laugh loud, aſk you 
how you do with a twang on your ſhoul. 
gers; ſay you are dull to day, and laugh 

- voluntary to put you in humour; not 

jon the laborious way among 


into ſuch and _ a ſhape, as that of 
mn egg, an hand, an ax, or any thing 
| ot boy had ever thought on before | 
for that purpole, or which would have 


ey did. But all theſe methods, 


though. they are mechanical, and may 


be arrived at with the ſmalleſt capacity, 
doe not ſerve an honeft gentleman who 
wants wit for his ordinary occaſions ;. 
erefore it is abſolutely neceſſary. that 
poor in imagination ſhould Have 
fomething which may be ſerviceable to 
hem at all hours upon all common oc- 
e That which we call punning 


33 


dee greatly ae by wen of 


you ARE A HARE YOURSELF), A 


t deal of pains to accompliſn 
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ſmall- intelle&s. Theſe men need not 
be concerned with you for the whole 
ſentence z but if they can ſay a quaint 
thing, or bring in'a word which ſounds 
like any one word you have ſpoken to 
them, they can turn the diſcourſe, or 
diſtract you fo that you cannot go on, 
and by conſequence if they cannot be 
as witty as you are, ＋ Age hinder 
* being any wittier than they are. 
us if you talk of a candle, he can 
deal with you; and if you aſk him to 
help you to ſome bread, a punſter ſhould 
think himſelf very ill-bred if he did not 
and if he is not as well-bred as your- 
ſelf, he hopes for grains of allowance. 
If you do not und Rand that laſt fancy, 
you muſt recolle&. that bread is made of 
grain; and ſo they go on for ever, with - 
renne ng exhauſte. 
There are another kind of people of 
ſmall faculties, who ſupply want of wit 
with want of breeding; and becauſe 
women are both by nature and educa- 
tion more offended at any thing which is 
immodeſt, than we men are, theſe are 
ever har ing upon things the ought 
not to allude to,' and deal mightily in 
double meanings. Every one's own 
obſervation will ſuggeſt inſtances enough 
of this kind, without my mentioning 
any; for your double meaners are dif- 
perſed up and downi through all parts. 
of town or city where there are any to 
offend, in order tg ſet off themſelves. 
Theſe mea are mighty loud laughers, 


fillier and Ae 2 . 


But above all already mentioned, or 5 
any, who ever were, 6r ever can be in 
the world, the happieſt and ſureſt to be 
32 e TS 1 kk: YRS EI. 6 - 
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pleaſant, are a fort of -people whom we 


ave not indeed, lately. beard much of, kind. There came up aſhrewd young 


and thoſe ary your Biters | 
A Biter is one who tells you a thing 
you have no reaſon to diſbelieve in itſelt, 
and perhaps has given 5 before he 
bit you, no reaſon to diſbelieve it for 
his ſaying it; and if you give him credit, 
laughs in your face, and triumphs that 
he has deceived” you, . In a word, a 
Biter is one ho thinks you a fool, be- 
cauſe you do not think him a knave. 
This deſcription of him one may inſiſt 
upon co be a juſt one; for what elſe but 
a degree of knavery is it, to ee 
upon deceit for what you gain of an- 
other, be it in point of wit, or intereſt, 
3ͤö 
This way of wit is called Biting, by © 
a metapher taken fron beaſts of prey, 
which devour harmleſs , and unarmed. 


v1 


animals, and look upon them as their 


food wherever they meet them... The. 
ſharpers about town very ingeniouſly 
underſtood themſelves to be to the un- 
deſigning part of mankind what foxes 
are to lambs, and therefore uſed the 
word Biting, to expreſs any exploit 
wherein they have over · reached any in- 
nocent and inadvertent man of his purſe. 
Theſe: raſcals of late years have been 
the gallants of the town, and carried it 
with. a faſhionable, haughty air, to the 
 difcouragement of modeſty, and all ho- 
neſt. arts. Shallow fops, who are go- 
verned by the eye, ami admire every 
thing that ſtruts in vogue, took up from 
the ſharpers the phraſe of Biting, and 
uſed it upon all occafions,. either to diſ- 
aun any nonſenfical ſtuff. they ſhould 
talk, themſelves, or evade the force of 
What was a ſaid by others. 
Thus, when one, of theſe cunning crea- 
tures. was entered into a debate with 
you, whether it was practicable in the 
preſent ſtate of affairs to accompliſh ſuch 
a propoſitions-and you chought he had 
let fall what. deſtroyed his ſide of the 
queſtion, as ſoon as you looked with an 
earneſtneſs ready to Jay hold of it, he 
unmediately eried Bite, and you 
were immediately to acknowledge all 
that part was in jeſt. They carry this 
to all the extravagance imaginable, and 
if one of theſe witlings knows any par 
ticulars which may give authority to 
what be ſays, he is ſtill the more inge . 


nious if he impoſes upon your eredulity. 


- 
U 


at this rate I ſee you here, and have 
© —You look ſo ſurpriſed you eould not 
© lars are ſuch, that it cannot be falſe: 


I am ſorry 
I now mult tell you; but I know not 


youth ſhewed the filial forrow which 


: [ this. - 


cious, . frivolous way at ance, I will 


ſurgeon comr-1nicated his buſineſs, ani 
fell into diſcourſe: with a-little fellow, 


I remarabers ee 
e ao] taking Min ale with n" 
grave concerned countenance, goes on 

« you heard nothing out of Yorkſhire! 
© haye heard of it—and yet the partieu- 
I am got into it ſo far that 


but it may be for: your ſervice to 


© know—On Tueſday laſt, juſt after 


6 dinner - you know his manner is to 


 -* ſmoke,” opening his box, your father 


© fell down dead of an apoplexy. The 
ought— Upon which the, witty man 
ite, there is nothing in all 


To put an end to this Glly, aur 


give the reader one late inſtance of a 


Bite, which no Biter for the futute 1 


ever be able to equal, though I heartily . 
wiſh him e e It ry ſus 
perſtition with ſome ſurgeons w : 
the bodies 5 — — 5 
go to the bargain for the car 
caſe with che.crimjndd hamſelf. A good 
honeſt. fellow did ſo laſt ſeſhons, and 
was admitted to the condemned men om 
the morning wherein they died. The 


F 


1 * 


who refuſed; twelve ſhillings, and in- 
ſited upon fifteen for his body. The 
fellow, who killed: the officer of New 
gate, very forwardly, and like a man 
who was _ to deal, told him 
5 Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that little 


Þ 


© dry fellow, who has been half-ſtarved _. 
s all his life, and is now half dead with 


© fear, cannot anſwer-your purpoſe. I 
© have ever lived high and freely, my 
© yeins are full, I have not pined in im- 


5 -priſonment z- you ſee my creſt (wells _ 


5 to your knife, and after Jack Catch, 
4 has done, u 
© find me as ſound as ever a bullock in 
c anger the 2 Come, for Were 
© ty ſhillings I am your man. Says 


This witty rogue took the money, ane 


as ſoon as he had it in his fiſt, eries 


e Bits, I an to de hayged in chains.” r 
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my honour. you will 8 
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1 men would be more miſerable than  groundleſs horrors and preſages of futu- 
beaſts, were. their hopes confined to this rity, upon ſurveying the molt indifferent 


life only, among other conſiderations, 
take notice chat the latter are only uf- 

flicted with the an ES af of the 5e e 

evil; whereas the | 

pained by the veilection on awhat 1 is — 

ed, and che fear of what is to come. 

This fear of any. future difficulties-or 


; — js natural to the mind, 


that were a man's ſorrows and diſquie- 
tudes ſummed up at the end of his life, 


it would generally be found that he had 


than from thoſe 'evils which had reall 


ſuffered more from the apprehenſion of 
ſuch evils as never happened to _ 


befallen him. To this we may 


that among thoſe evils which befal us; 


there are many that have been more 


$ 


inful to us in the than b 
tri actual preſſure 8 
This natural impatience to look into 


| - futurity, and to Eno what accidents 


may happen to us thereafter, has given 
birth to many ridiculous arts and in · 
ventions, Some found the preſcience 
on the lines of à man's hand, others on 
the features of his face; ſome on the 
Ngnatures which nature has impreſſed. | 
on his body, and others on his own 
1 ſome gad men's fortunes - 
in the ſtars, as pthers have ſearched aftet 


+ Hem in the entrails of beaſts, or the 
Fights of birds. Men of the beſt nie, 


| 3 the minds of the wi 


works fn nature. Can any thing be more 
ſurpriſing than to conſider Cicero, whe 
made the greateſt figure at the bar; and 


in the ſenate of tte Roman common- 


wealth, and, at the ſame time, outſhined 


all the philoſo 4 of antiquity in his 


library and in his retirements, às buſy- 
ing himfelf in the col of augufs, 
and obſerving with a: rel 
after what — the e 


"AF ; 
the ſeveral ns ef bo | which = 


thrown tot 17 
Notwit 6 


and learned in the preſent age, n 
tudes of weak and ignorant perſons arg 
ſtill ſlaves to them. There are num- 
berleſs arts of prediction among the vul- 
„which are too triffing to enume- 
ate; and infinite abſervation of days, 
nes „voices, and figures, which 
nt ge by them as portents and | 
prodigies. In ſhort, every thing p 
Pike to the ſu ious man; t 
ſcarce-a ſtraw or a ruty piece if frog 
that lies in his way by accident,  ' 
It is not to be'eonceived how many 
wizards, ies, and cunning men, are 
_ diſperſed rough all the countries and 
market towns of Great Britain, not to 
mention thę fortune-tellers and aſtrolo- 
gers, who live very comfortably ops ; 
33 as 355 
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the curioſity of ſeveral well-diſpoſed If you had been in company, ſo much 
8 in the cities of London and as myſelf, with ordinary women of the 
eſtminſ ter. tctaoyrn, you muſt know. that there are 
Among the many pretended arts of many of them who every day in their 
— divination, there is none which ſo uni- lives, upon ſeeing or hearing of any 
verſally amuſes as that by dreams. I thing that is unexpected, ery—* My 
have indeed obſerved in a late ſpecuha- '* dream is out; and cannot go to fleep 
tion, that there have been ſometimes, in quiet the next night, untif ſomething - 
upo very extraordinary occaſions, ſu- or other has happened which has ex- 
pernktural revelations made to certain pounded the viſions of the preceding 
erſons, by this means; but as it is the one. There are others who are in very 
chief buſineſs of this paper to root out great pain for not being able to recover 
popular errors, I muſt endeavour to ex- the circumſtances of a dream, that made 
pole the folly and ſuperſtition. of thoſe ſtrong impreſſions upon them while it 
' perſons, who, in the common and ordi- laſted. In ſhort, Sir, there are many 
nary courſe of life, lay any. ſtreſs upon whoſe waking thoughts are wholly em- 
things of ſo uncertain, ſhadowy, and ployed on their ſleeping ones. For the 
chimerical a nature. This I cannot do Canada, therefore, of this curious and 
more eff-&ually than by the following . inquiſitive part of my fellow · ſubjects, I 
letter, which is dated from a quarter ſhall in the firſt place tell thoſe perſons: © 
the town that has always been the habi- what they dreamt of, who fancy they 
tation af ſome prophetic Philomath; it never dream at all. In the next place, 
having been uſual, time out of mind, I ſhall make ont any dream, upon hear- 
for all ſuch people as have loft their wits, * ing a ſingle circumſtance of it; and in 
to reſort to that place either for their the laſt place, ſhall expound to them the 
cure or for their inſtruction. good or bad fortune which ſuch dreams 
VVV portend. If they do not preſage got 
oosrirr pe, OCTOBER 4, 1712. luck, I ſhall deſire nothing for my 
Mn. SPECTATOR. puains; not queſtioning at the ſame time 
HN ING long conſidered whether that thoſe who conſult me will be ſo 
- 2 there be any trade wanting in this reaſonable as to afford me a moderate 
great city, after having ſurveyed very ſnare out of any contiderable eftate, pro- 
tg all kinds of ranks and pro- fit or emolument, which I ſhall diſcover 
feſſions, 4 do not find in any quarter of to them. I interpret to the poor for 
the town an Oneiro-critic, or, in plain nothing, on condition that their names 
Engliſh, an interpreter. of dreams. For may be inſerted in public advertiſe - 
want of ſo uſeful a perſon, there are ſe - ments, to atteſt the truth of ſuch my 
veral good people who are very much | interpretations. As for people of qua- 
puzzled in this particular, and dream a lity, or others who are indilpoſed, and 
whole year together without being ever do not care to come in perſon, I can in- 
the wiſer for it. I hope I am pretty well terpret their dreams by ſeeing their w] - 
qualified for this office, having ſtudied ter. - I ſet aſide one day in the week for 
by candle - light all the rules of art which lovers; and interpret by the great for 
have been laid down upon this ſubject. any gentle woman that is turned of ſixty, 
My great uncle by my wife's ſide was a after the rate of half a crown per week, 
Scotch Highlander, and ſecond - ſighted. with the uſual allowances for good luck. 
I Qhave four fingers and two thumbs I have ſeveral rooms and apartments fit- 
upon one hand, and was born on the ted up, at reaſonable rates, for ſuch as 
| longeſt night of the year. My chriſtian... have not conveniencies for dreaming at 
and ſix- name begin and end with the their own houſes, ©  - 
- fame letters, I am lodged in Moor-. | _ © Trrus TROPHONIOS, / 
fields, in a houſe that for theſe fity | |. ; 3 
Fears has been always tenanted by a N. B. I am not duſmdd. 
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| TAMQUE PARLI SEMBER $4T VENUS #qQUA J0G0s 
-, BILIGAT ILLA SENEM CON FAN; SED ET IPSA MARITOg 


nunc Wogen CUM FUERIT, 


NON VIDEATUR ANUS» — 


PERPETUAL KARMORY THEIR BED ATTEND, 3 


nA suf, WHEN TIME HAS SUNK HIM INTO YEARS, | 


AND VENUS STILL THE" WELL-MATCH'D-PAIK BEFRIENDY 


'- YOVE HER OED MAN, AND CHERISH TS WHITE HAIRS3 
ok HE PERCEIVE HER CHARMS THRO' AGE Dcr, 
nur THINK EACH HAPPY SUN HIS BRIDAL DAT. 


E following eſſay is written by 
1 the gentleman to whom the world 
3s obliged for thoſe ſeveral excellent diſ- 
courſes which have been marked with 
the letter X. e 
Ie fomewhere met Nich 2 fable 
that made Wealth the father of Love. 
It is certain that a mind ought, at leaſt, 
to be free from the apprehenſions of 
\ want and poverty; before it can fully 
- attend to all the ſoftneſſes and endear- 
ments of this paſſion. Notwithſtanding 
+ we ſee multitudes of married 
- whoare utter ſtrangers to this delightful 
paſſion! amidſt all the affluence of the 
moſt plentiful fortune. 

It ig not ſufficient to make a paris. 
happy, that the humours of two people 
mould be alike; I could inſtance an 

Hundred- pair, who have not the leaſt 
. ſentiment of love remaining for one an- 
other, yet are fo like in their humours, 
that if they were not already married, 
the whole world would deftgn them for 
man and wife. : 2 | 
The fpirit of love has ſomething ſo 


extremely fine in it, that it is very often 


diiſturbed and loſt, by ſome little acei- 
dents, which the careleſs and unpolite 
never attend to until it is gone paſt re- 

Nothin 


common rules of decency; Though I 
could give inſtances of this in ſeveral 
particulars, I Hall only mention that of 
dreſs. The beaux and belles about 
town, who dreſs purely to catch one 


7 another, think there is no farther occa- 


| Gon for the bait, when their firſt deſign 
bas ſucceeded. But beſides the too 


ef ? 
1 


common fault in point of neatneſs, then 
are ſeveral others which I do not re- 
member to ave ſeen touched upon, but 
in one of our modern comedies, where 
a French woman offering to undreſs and 
dreſs herſelf Before the lover of the play, 
and aſſuring her miſtreſs that it was very ' 
ufea]-in France, the lady tells her that 
it is a ſecret in dreſs ſhe never knew be- 
fore, and that ſhe was ſo unpoliſned an 
Engliſh woman, as to refolve never to 
learn to dreſs even before her huſband. 
There is ſomething ſo groſs in the 
carriage of ſome wives, that they loſe 
their huſbands hearts for faults, which, 
if a man has either good-nature or good 
breeding, he knows not how to tell them 
of. I am afraid, indeed, the ladies are 
generally moſt faulty in this particular; 
who at their firſt giving into love, find 
the way ſo ſmooth and pleaſant, that 
they fancy it is ſcarce poſſible to be tires 
i 93 85 
There is ſo much nicety and diſere- 
tion required to k&p love alive after 
marriage, and make converſation ſtill 
new and agreeable after twenty or thirty 
years, that I know nothing which ſeemg' 
readily to promiſe it, but an earneſt en- 


deavout to pleaſe: on both fides, and 
ſuperior good ſenſe on the part of thẽ 
YO man. OL 2 5 EW LM . 
bas more contributed to 

baniſh it from a married ſtate, than too 
great a familiarit wh and laying aſide the 


By x man of ſenſe, I mean one ac- 
quainted with buſineſs and letters, 
A woman very much ſettles her eſteen 
for a man, according to the figure he 
makes in the world, and the character 
he bears among his own ſex. As learn 
ing is the chief advantage we have over 


them, it is, methinks, as ſcandalous 


and inexcuſable for a man of fortune to 
be illiterate, as for a woman not to 
know how to behave herſelf on the molt 


= - . *r 
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ſets · the two ſexes at the greateſt diſtance; 
a woman is vexed and ſurpriſed to find 
nothing more in the converſation of a 
man than in the common tattle of her 
Some ſmall engagement at leaſt in 
buſineſs, not only ſets a man's talents 
in the faireſt light, and allots him a 
art to act, in which a wife cannot well 
 Intermeddle ;; but gives frequent occa- 
ſions for thoſe little abſences which, 
whatever ſeeming uneaſineſs they may 
give, are ſome of the beſt preſervatives 
of love and defire. coi 


The fair ſex are ſo conſcious to them- 7 


ſelves, that they have nothing in them 
which can deſerve nana 412 engroſs the 
whole:man, that they 
2 dee ares uſe _ own _ A 
is always hanging at their apron-ſtrings. 
Ladis is . modeſt, tender, and 
Bas ſenſe enough; ſhe married Eraſtus, 
who is in a poſt of ſome buſineſs, and 
has a general taſte in moſt parts of po- 
lite learning. Laetitia, wherever ſhe 
viſits,” has the pleaſure to hear of ſome- 
thing which was handſomely ſaid or 


* 


done by Eraſtus. Eraſtus, ſince his 


marriage, is more gay in his dreſs than 

ever, and in all companies is as com- 

laiſant to Lætitia as to any other lady. 

I have ſeen him give her her fan when 

it has dropped, with all the | 

of a lover. When they take the air to- 

er, Eraftus is continually improv- 

| her thoughts, and, with a turn of 
wit and ſpirit which is liar to him, 

giving her an inſight into things the had 


ao notions of befere. Laetitia is tranſ- - 


ported at having a new world thus apen- 
ke to her, and — upon the man that 
gives her ſuch 
. ;Eraſtus has carried this point ſtill fur- 
ther, as he makes her daily not only 
more fond of him, but infinitely more 

| Kitisfied wich herſelf. Eraſtus finds a 
Juſtneſs or beauty in whatever ſhe ſays 
or obſerves, that Lætitia herſelf. was 


not aware of, and by his aſſiſtance, ſhe 


Tux SPECTATOR, 
| eedinary ocraſions. It is this which 


ing, and carried 


rtily deſpiſe 


antry 


af a hufband. 


ble informations. 


— 


ties and accompliſhments is herſel 

which ſhe never before once dreamed of. 
Eraſtus, with the moſt artful complai- 
ſance in the world, by ſeveral remote 
hints, finds the means to make her ſay 
or propoſe almoſt whatever he has a 
mind to, which he always receives as 


her own diſcovery, and gives her all the 


reputation of it. 


Eraſtus has a perfect taſte in paint- 


other day to ſee a collection of pictures. 


I ſometimes viſit this happy couple. As 


we were laſt week walking in the long 
gallery before dinner I have lately 


©; land out ſome money in paintings, 
ſays Eraſtus; © I have houghr that Ve 


nus and Adonis purely upon Lztitia's 
judgment; it colt me three ſcore gui- 


.< neas, and I was this morning offered F 


< a hundred for it. I turned towards 


Lætitia, and ſaw her cheeks glow with - | 
pleaſure, while at the ſame time ſhe cait : 
à Jook upon Eraſtus, the moſt tender 


and affectionate I ever beheld. 


Flavilla married Tom Tawdry he 
rich 


was taken with his laced coat and 


| ſword-knot ; ſhe has the mortification 


to ſee Tom deſpiſed by all the worthy 
part of his own ſex. Tom has nothing 
to do after dinner, but to determine 
whether he will pare his nails at St. 

ames s, White's, or his on houſe. 


bas ſaid nothing to Flayilla ſince 


they were married, which ſhe might not 
have heard as well from her own wo- 


man, He however takes great care to 


keep up the fauey ill-natired authority 


tradicts with an oath by way of pre- 


face, and My dear, I muſt tell you, 
you talk moſt confoundedly / flly.* 
Flavilla had a heart naturally ag well 
* diſpoſed for all the tenderneſs of loye as 


that of Lætitia; but as loye ſeldom con- 


tinues long after eſteem, it is difficult 
to determine, at preſent, whether the 
EO hates or deſpiſes the 
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ætitia wich him the 


| hatever Flavilla hap- 
pens to aſſert, Tom immediately con- 
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though very fanciful, in Plato's 


wm 
* 


: N E RE is ſomething very ſublime, 


_ . defeription'of the Supreme Being, that 


© Truth is his body, and light his ſha - 


dow. According to this definition, 


mall here conſider one particular kind 


— 


there is nothing ſo contradictory to his 


nature as error and falthood. The 


Platoniſts had ſo juſt a notion of the 
Almighty's averſion to every thing which 
is falſe and erroneous, that they looked 
upon truth as no leſs neceſſary than vir- 


tue to qualify a human ſoul for the 
enjoyment of a ſeparate ſtate. For this 


reaſon as they recommended moral duties 


to qualify and ſeaſon the will for a fu- 


ture life, ſo they preſeribed ſeveral con- 


templations and ſciences to rectify the 


underſtanding. Thus Plato has called 


mathematical demonſtrations the cathar- 
tics or putgatives of the ſoul, as being 


the moſt proper means to cleanſe it from 


* 


error, and to give it a reliſh of truth; 


which is the natural food and nouriſh- 
ment of the underſtanding, as virtue is 


the perfeclion and happineſs of the will. 


There are many aut who have 
ſhewn wherein the malignity of a lye 
conſiſts, and ſet forth, in proper co- 
Jours, the heinouſneſs of the offence. I 


of this crime, wich has not been ſo 
much ſpoken to j I mean that abomi- 
nable practice of party- lying. This vice 


is ſo very predominant among us at pre- 


ſent, that a man is thought of no prin- 


ciples, who does not propagate a certain 
ſvitem of lyes. The coffee-houſes are 


ſupported by them, the preſs is choaked 
with them, eminent authors live upon 
them. Our bottle- converſation is fo 
intected with them, that a party. lye is 
grovyn as faſhionable an entertainment 
as a lively catch or a merry ſtory : the 


truth of it is, half the great talkers in 
the nation would be ſtruck dumb, were - 
this fountain of diſcourſe dried up. 


There is, however, one advantage re- 


julting from this deteſtable practice; the 


very appearances of truth are ſo little 
regarded, that lyes are at preſent diſ- 


- «charged m the air, and begin to hurt 
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nobody. When we hear a pa | 


the puniſhment, may be very 
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rtyeſtory 
from a ſtranger, we conſider arrange 
is a Whig or a Tory that relates it, and 
immediately conclude they are words of 
courſe, in which the honeſt gentlenian 
deſigns to recommend his — without 
any concern for his veracity. A man 

is looked upon as bereft of common 
ſenſe, that gives credit to the relations 


of party- writers; nay his own friends 
| ſhake their heads at him, and conſider 


him in no other light than as an officious 
tool or a well-meaning idiot. When it 
was formerly the faſhion to huſband a 
lye, and trump it up in ſome. extraor- 

inary emergency, it generally did exe- 
cution, and was not a little ſerviceable 
to the faction that made uſe of it; but 
at preſent every man is upon his guard, 
the artiſice has been too often repeated 
to take effect. Ws . 
I have frequently wondered to ſee men 


of probity, who would ſcorn to utter a 


falſhood for their own particular ad- 
vantage, give ſo readily into a lye when 
it becomes the voice of their faction, 
notwithſtanding they are thoroughly ſen- 
ſible of it as ſuch. How is it poſſible 


for thoſe who are men of honour 1n their 


rfons, thus to become notorious liars 
in their party? If we look into the bot. 
tom of this matter, we may find, I think, 
three reaſons for it, and. at the ſame 
time diſcover the inſufficiency of theſe 
reaſons to juſtify fo criminal a practice. 
In the firſt place, men are apt to think 
that the guilt of a lye, and conſequently 
| much dis 
miniſhed, it not wholly worn out, by 
the multitudes of thoſe who partake in 
it. Though the weight of a falſhood 


would be too heavy for one to bear, it 


grows light in their imaginations, when 
it is ſhared among e But in this 
caſe a man Lad much deceives himſelf z _ 
ilt, when it ſpreads through numbers, 
is not ſo properly divided as multiplied ; 
every one is criminal in proportion to the 
offence which he commits, not to the 
number of thoſe who are his companions 
in it. Both the crime and the 9 
| 5 
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e' as heavy: upon every individual of 


an offending multitude, as they would 


upon any ſingle perſon had none ſhared 


with him in the offence. In a word, 


the divifion of guilt is like to'that of 


matter; though it may be ſeparated into 


infinite portions, every portion ſhall have 
the whole eſſence of matter in it, and 


+ conſiſt of as many parts as the whole did 


before it was divided. | 
But in the ſecond place, though mul- 


|  titudes, who join in a lye, cannot exempt 
' themſelves from the guilt,” they may 


from the ſhame of it. The ſcandal of 


a alye is in a manner loſt and annihilated, 
when diffuſed among ſeveral thouſands; 


as a drop of the blackeſt tinfture wears 
away and vaniſhes, when mixed and 
- contuſedt in a conſiderable body of wa- 


ter; the blot is ſtill in it, but is not able 


to diſcover itſelf / This is certainly a 
very great motive to ſeveral party of- 
fenders, who avoid crimes, not as they 
are prejudicial to their / virtue, but to 


their reputation. It is enough to ſhew 


the weakneſs of this reaſon, which pal- 
| liates guilt without removing it, that 

every man who is influenced by it de- 
clares himſelf in effect au infamous hy- 


 pocrite, prefers the appearance of virtue 


to it's reality, and is determined in his 
conduct neither by the diftates of his 
own conſcience, the ſuggeſtions of true 
honour, nor the principles of religion, 

The third and laſt goon! motive for 
men's joining in a popular falſhood, or, 


tian world; 


as I have hitherto called it, 4 party lye, 
OY they are convinced of 
e 


it as ſuch, is t e to a c? 
which every party may be ſuppoſed to 


look upon as the moſt meritorious. The 

unſoundneſs of this principle has been 
ſo often expoſed, and is ſo univerſally 

acknowledged, that a man muſt be an 

utter ſtranger to the principles, either of 
natural religion ar chriſtianity, who ſuf. 
fers himſelf to be guided by it. If z 
man might promote the ſuppoſed good 
of his country by the blackeſt calumnies 

and falſhoods, our nation abounds more - 
in patriots than any other of the Chriſ- 
When Pompey was defiredt 
not to ſet fail in a tempeſt that would 
hazard his life— It is neceſſary for me,” 


ſays he, to ſail, but it is not neceſſary 
for me to live: every man ſhould fa 

to himſelf, with the ſame ſpirit . It it 
my duty to ſpeak truth, though it is 


« not my duty to be in an office.* One 
of the fathers hath carried this point ſo 
high, as to declare, he would not tell a 
lye, though he were ſure to gain heaven 


by it. However extravagant ſuch a pro- 


teſtation may appear, every one will 
-own, that a man may ſay v 


ery reaſon- 
ably, he would not tell a lye if he were 
ſure to gain hell by it ; or if you have- 
a mind to ſoften the expreſſion, that he 


would not tell a lye to gain any tempo- 


ral reward by it, when he ſhould run 
the hazard of loſing much more than it 
was poſſible for him to gain. 0 


* a þ 


OMNES AUTEM ET HABENTUR ET DICUNTUR TYRANNI, QUI POTESTATE zu 


\ -,  PERPETUAy IN BA CIVITATE QUE LIBERTATE USA EST» 


Conn. Nzeos in Mit r. c. 8. 


FOR ALL THOSE ARE ACCOUNTED AND DENOMINATED TYRANTS, WHO EXER- 
+ CISE A PERPETUAL POWER IN THAT STATE WHICH WAS BEFORE FRER» - 


e ee eee letters dene en of 
1 what I have frequently obſerve 
with very much indignation; therefore I. 
ſhall give them to the public in the words 
with which my correſpondents, who ſuf- 
Fer under the hardſhips mentioned in 
them, deſcribed them. 8 
rn, Pos 4, 

| 1 N former ages all pretenſions to do- 


minion have been ſupported and ſub- 


mitted to, either upon account of inhe- 
ritance, conqueſt, or election; and all 


- 


* 
- 3 


ſuch perſons who have taken upon them : 


any ſovereignty over their fellow-crea- 


tures. upon any other. account, have 
been always called tyrants, not ſo much 
becauſe they were guilty of any parti- 
cular barbarities, as becauſe every at- 


tempt to ſuch a ſuperiority was in it's 
nature tyrannical. But there is another 


ſort of potentates, who may with greater 
ropriety be called tyrants than thoſe 
laſt mentioned, both as they aſſume - 
deſpotic dominion over thoſe as free as 
themſelves, and as they ſupport oY 


> 
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„ 
Adds of notable oppreſſion and injuſtice; 
meetings. In other governments, the 


ing -braſk for the diſpatch 1 


puniſhments of ſome have been alle- 


Viated by the rewards of others; but 


what makes the reign of theſe poten- 


tates ſo particularly grievous, is, that 


are exquiſite in puniſhing their ſub- 
— at — time the it not 
in their power to reward them. That 
che reader may the better comprehend 
the nature of theſe monarchs, as well as 


the miſerable ſtate of thoſe that are their 
waſlals, I ſhall give an account of the 
. "King of the company I am fallen into, 


whom for his particular tyranny I thall 
call Dionyſius; as alſo of the ſeeds that 
ſprung up to this odd fort of empire. 
-  Vpon all meetings at taverns, it 1s 
neceſſary ſome one of the company 
Jhavld take it upon him to get all things 
an ſuch order and readineſs, as may con- 
tribute as much as poſſible to the felicity 
of the convention; :ſuch as haſtening 
the fire, getting a ſufficient number of 
—_— _— the _ with a _ 

tous ſmack, fixing the ſupper, and be- 
— f F. Know 
then, that Dionyſius went through theſe 


offices with an air that ſeemed to expreſs 
a ſatisfattion rather in ſerving the pub- 


lic, than in gratifying any particular 
inclination of his own. We thought 
him a perſon 


after he-had handſomely denied, he could 
not do otherwiſe than accept. At firſt 
he made no other uſe of his power, than 


to the 33 ever allowing theſe 
putable; inſomuch that 


* be di 
I have often carried the debate for par- 


tridge, when his majeſty has given in- 


kimation of the high reliſh of -duck; but 


at the ſame time has chearfully ſubmit- 
ted, and deyoured his partridge with 
moſt gracious reſignation. This ſub- 
miſſion on his ſide naturally produced 


the like on our's; of which he in a little 


time made ſuch barbarous advanta 
as in all thoſe matters which before 
ſeemed indifferent to him, to iſſue out 


Certain edicts as uncontroulable and un- 
Alterable as the laws of the Medes and 


Perfians. He is by turns outrageous, 
Peeviſh, froward, and jovial. He thinks 


Ait dur duty for the little offices, as proye- 
nor, that in return all converſation 18 


: <4 


FE SPECTATOR; 


of an exquiſite yy and 
therefore by conſent beſeeched him to 
de always our proveditor, which poſt, 


mmending fuch and ſuch things 


in reco 


v. K 


! 


to be interrupted or promoted hy his 
inclination for or againſt the preſent 
humour of the company. We feel, at 
preſent, in the utmoſt extremity, the in- 
ſolence of office; however, IL, being na- 
turally warm, veptured to ſe him 
in a diſpute about a haunch of veniſon. 
I was altogether for roaſting, but Diony- 
ſius declared himſelf for boiling with fo 

much proweſs and reſolution, that the 
cook: thought it neceſſary to conſult his 
own ſafety, rather than the {uxury of 


my propoſition. - With the ſame au- 


thority that he orders what he ſhall eat 
and drink, he alſo commands us where 


to do it, and we change our taverng 


according as he ſuſpects any treaſonable 
practices in the ſettling the bill by the 
maſter, or ſees any bold rebellion in 

point of attendance by the waiters. An+ 

other reaſon for changing the ſeat of 
empire, I conceive to be the-pride he 
takes in the promulgation of our ſlavery, 
though we pay our club for our enter- 
tainments even in theſe places of our 
grand monarch. When he has a mind 


to take the air, a party of us are com- 


manded out by way of life · guard, and 
we march r as great reſtriftions as 
they do. If we meet a neighbouring 
king, we give or keep the way accord - 
ing as we are out-numbered or not; and 
if the train of each is equal in number, 
rather than give battle, the ſuperiority 
is ſoon adjuſted by a deſertion, from 


one of them. 


Now, the expulſion of theſe unjuſt 
rulers out of all ſocieties would gain a 
man as everlaſting a reputation, as either 
of the Brutus's got from their endea- 
vours to extirpate tyranny from amon 


the Romans. I confeſs myſelf to be in 


a conſpiracy againſt the uſurper of our 
club; and to ſhew my reading as w 
as my merciful diſpoſition, ſhall -allow 


him until the ides of March to dethrone 


himſelf. If he ſeems to affect empire 
until that time, and does not gradually 
recede from the incurſions he has made 
upon our liberties, he ſhall find a dinner 


dreſſed which he has no hand in, and 


ſhall be treated with an order, magnifi= 
ence, and luxury, as ſhall break his 
proud heart; at the ſame time that he 
ſhall be convinced in his ſtomach he 


was unfit for his poſt, and a more mild 


and ſxilful prince receive the acelama- 


„ be ſet up in his 
room ; buty as Nee e- 


#24 +2 
Thel 
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THE SPECTATOR, . 1069. 
his talent upon me, iiſomuch- that A 
contradicts me 1 75 all occaſions; and 
one day told me I lyed. If I had firuck 


e — Theſe thoughts: 5 
Dall counſel muſt mature. Peace is de ſpair d, 


2 . 
N . 
e 


222ĩ7ékP'r 
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*. 
—— 
SIR Ap. 
— ay 
Y 


% — . him with my bodkir, and behaved my | 
| Opens or underſtood, mult be refoly'd. elf like a man, face he will nor trove "ti 
I m, Sir, your moſt obedient humble me as a woman, I had, I think; ſerv WW} 
ſervant. Him right. I with, Sir, you would 1 
z)) 8 — to give him ſome maxims of be 1 
mMn c rA Ton, ANV Hhaviour in theſe points, and reſolve me. Ki 


T Ama woman at a gentleman's 
1 ſeat e 7 3 a parti- 
<. cular friend of my father's, and came 
hither to-paſs away a month or two 
with his daughters. I have been enter- hom 1 
tained with the utmoſt: _— Sg. the complain ſhould ſay, that he would 
whole family, and nothing has been rather have ſuch- a- one without a groat, 
omitted which can make my ſtay eaſy than me with the Indies? What right 
and agreeable on the part of the family; has any man to make ſuppoſitions of 
but there is ee a viſitant things not in his power, and then des 
as I am, whoſe behaviour has given me clare his will to the diſlike of one that 
great uneafineſſes. When 1 firſt ar- has never offended him? aſſure you 
rived here, he uſed me with the utmoſt theſe are things worthy your eonſidera 
complaiſance; but, forſpoth, that was tion, and J hope we hal have your 
not with regard to my ſex, and ſince he thoughts upon them. Fam, though a 
woman juſtly-offended; ready to forgive 


has no deſtgns upon me, he does not | 
know why he ſhould diſtinguiſh me al} this, becauſe I have no remedy but 


if all maids are not in point of converſas 
tion to be treated by all-bachelors ay, 
their miſtreſſes? If not ſo, are they not 
to be uſed as gently as their ſiſters? Is 
it ſufferable, that the fop of whom" I 


from a man in things indifferent. He 
is, you muſt know, one of thoſe familiar 


 coxcombs, who have obſerved ſome well- 
| bred men with a good grace converſe 


with women, and . ſay no fine things, 
but yet treat them with that ſort of re- 


ſppect which flows from the heart and 


the underſtanding, but is exerted in no 


. profeſſions or compliments. This pup- 


py, to imitate this excellence, or avoid 


leaving a ble com ooner 
Fa, Ts e e 


than This alſo is an heinous 

vation of his offence, that he is in- 
flicting r e upon me. 
printing this letter may perhaps be an 
admonition- to reform him i as ſoon ay 
it appears I will write my name at the 
end of it, and lay it in his way; the 
making which juſt reprimand,” I hope 
you will put in the power of, Sir, 


the contrary fault of being troubleſome 


Your conſtant reader, and humbls. 
- in complaiſance, takes upon him to try T— ſervant. 


ervant 


Ne DIX. TUESDAY,” OCTOBER 14, 

e. NOMINIY FRUGI'ET TEMPERANTIS FUNCTUS OFFICIUM. 5 my 8 
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*HE uſcful knowledge in the fol. which fort of learning has raiſed mors 
4 1 letter ſhall have a place in eſtates than ever were, or will he, from 
t 


my paper, though there is nothing in it attention to Virgil, Horace, Tully, Se- 
which immediately is the polite neca, Plutarch, or any of the reſt, whom, - 
or the learned world; I fay immediate- I dare fay, this worthy citizen $a. 


hold to be indeed ingenious, hut uns 
profitable writers. But to the letter, 


or decay Sh Ts SE 
of the trading part of Nane. "My in neee, 
preſent correſpondent, I believe, was BROAD STREET, OCTOBER 10, 
never dn Pride before; % ᷣ OS RE 0} 
well deſerves a general attention, though I Accuſe you of many diſcourſes on 
_ - delivered in his own homely maxim, ** the ſubjeR of money, which you have 
and à kind of proverbial ſimplicity z heretofore promiſed the public, but have 
£2 Rab | I oy Ss A hey ; 3 not 


; 7 for upon reflection every man will 
And there is a remote influence upon his 
own affairs, in the proſperit! 


* 
* . 
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100 ux SPECTATOR. 


not diſcharged yourſelf thereof. But, 
foraſmuch as . ſeemed to nd 
upon advice from others what to do in 
that point, have ſat down to write you 
the needful upon that ſubjett. But,. 
before I enter thereupon, I ſhall. take 
this opportunity to obſerve to you, that 
the thriving: BY man age? * in 
ev of his expence, 85 ſer- 
e e houſe; — I muſt, in the 
_ fit place, complies to you, as Specta - 
f tor, that in the e | 

this time, throughout the city of Lon- 


don, a lamentable change from that 


ſimplicity of manners, which is the true 
Jource of wealth and proſperity. I juſt 
no ſaid, the man of thrift ſhews regu- 
larity in every thing; but you may, 
perhaps, laugh that I take notice of ſuch 


12 as I am going to do, for an 


ſtance that this city is declining, if 


their ancient economy is not reſtored. 


The thing which gives me this proſpect, 
and ſo much offence, is the neglect of 
the Royal Exchange, I mean the edifice 


& called, and the walks appertaining 
thereunto. The Royal Exchange is a 


fabric that well deſerves to be ſo called, 
as well to expreſs that our monarchs 


| higheſt glory and advantage conſiſts in 


being the patrons of trade, as that it is 
commodious for buſineſs, and an in- 


ſtance of the e both of prince 


and people. But, alas! at prelent. it 
hardly ſeems to be {et apart for any ſucli 
uſe or purpoſe. Inſtead of the aſſembly 
of honourable merchants, ſubſtantial 
tradeſmen, andknowing maſters of ſhips ; 
the mumpers, the halt, the blind, and 
the lame; your venders of traſh, apples, 
plums; your raggamuffins, rakefhames, 
and wenches, have juſtled the greater 
number of the former out of that place. 
Thus it is, eſpecially on the evening 
change: ſo that what with the din of 
 fquallings, oaths, and cries of beggars, 

men of the greateſt conſequence in- our 
city abſent themſelves from, the place, 

- This particular, by the way, 'is of evil 

© conſequence; for if the Change be no 


place for men of the higheſt credit to 


frequent, it will not be a difgrace to 
- thoſe of leſs abilities to abſent. I re- 
- member the time when raſcally com- 
any were kept ont, and the unlucky 
boys with toys and balls were whipped 

pt x a le. I have ſeen this 
- done indeed of late, but then it has been 
only to chaſe the lads from chuck, that 
che beadle might ſeize their copper. 


„ 


particulars, there is at 


the reaſon may 


I muſt repeat the abomination, that, 


the walnut-trade is carried on by old 


women within the walks, which makes 
the place impaſſable by reaſon of ſhells 
and traſh. The benches around are {6 
filthy, that no one can ſit down, yet the 
1 and officers have the impudence 
at Chriſtmas to aſk for their box, though 
they deſerve the ſtrapado. I do not 


think it impertinent to have mentioned 
this, becauſe it beſ 


every where elſe. 


But I deſigned. to ſpeak on the buſi- | 
neſs of money and advancement of gain. 
The man proper for this, ſpeaking in 


the general, is of a ſedate, plain, good 


underſtanding, not apt to go out of his 
— D— himſelf at home, 
that buſineſs may come to him. Sir 


William Turner, that valuable citizen, 


has left behind him a moſt excellent 
rule, and couched it in very few words, 
ſuited to the meaneſt capacity. He 
would ſay Keep your ſhop, and your 


© ſhop will keep you. It muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, that if a man of a great genius 


could add ſteadineſs to his vivacities, or 
ſubſtitute flower men of fidelity to tranſ- 
act the methodical part of his affairs, 


ſuch a one would outſtrip the reſt of 


the world: but buſineſs and trade are not 
to he managed by tlie ſame heads which 
write * and make plans for the 

of life in general. So though 


condu 
we are at this day beholden to the late 
witty and inventive Duke of Bucking- 
ham for the whole trade and manufac- 


ture of glaſs, yet I ſuppoſe there is no 


one will aver, that, were his Grace yet 


living, they would not rather deal witn 
my diligent friend and neighbour, Mr. 
s to be prepared 


Gumley, for any 
and delivered on ſuch a day, than he 


would with that illuſtrious mechanic 


above mentioned. ö 


No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits muſt 
not pretend to be rich; and it is poſſible -_ 
be, in ſome meaſure, 
becauſe you deſpiſe, or at leaſt you do 


not value it-enough to let it take up your 
chief attention; which the trader muſt 
do, or loſe his credit, which is to him 


what honour, reputation, fame, or glory, 


is to other ſort of men. 


I ſhall not ſpeak to the point of caſh 
itſelf, until TT how you. approve of 
theſe my maxims in general: but, I 


* 


think a {peculation upon * Many a little, | 


$ a neglect inthe 
domeſtic care of the city, and the do- 
meſtie is the trueſt picture of a man 


1 « Si 
- * . * Sts 1 
8 a 
1 r 2 


2 penny 

* Fel 
__ © wife- trot; would be very uſeful to 
the world, and if you treated them with 


: 


_have the expreſſion, was a 


ing a man of | 
tion, and one that ſaw where there might 


** 


overlooked. it; this ingenious man was 


e makes a, thickle;, A penny ſaved is a 
got; Penny. wiſe and er 
It is nred that makes the old 


knowledge would be uſeful to yourſelf, 


for it would make demands for your 
paper among thoſe who have no notion 


of. it at preſent. But of theſe matters 


more hereafter. If you did this, as you 


excel many. writers of the 


or of the tri for uſe. 
I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 
an explanation of a proverb, which by 
vulgar error is taken and uſed when a 
man is reduced to an extremity, whereas 


the propriety of the maxim is' to ule it 
when you would ſay, there is plenty, 
but you muſt make ſuch a choice, as 
not to hurt another who is to come after 


F r. Tobias Hobſon, from whom we 
eſſion honour- 
able man, for I ſhall ever call the man 
ſo who gets an eſtate honeſtly. 
Tobias 


* 


t abilities and inven- 


good profit ariſe, though the duller men 


the firſt in this iſland. who let out hack - 
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1 


and obſctving that the ſcholars rid hard, 


| | | preſent ge 
for politeneſs, ſo you would outgo the 
author of the true razor-ſt 


and eve 


his manner wag to. keep a large ſtable 


of horſes, with boots, bridles, and whips, 
to furniſh the gentlemen at once with- 


out going from college to college to 
borrow, as they oy = 


Ll 


tle always ready and fit may we, 


but when a man came for a horſe, 


was led into the ſtable, where there 
was great choice, but he obliged him 


to take the horſe which ſtood next to the 
ſtable door; ſo that every cuſtomer was 
alike well ſerved according to his chance, 
horſe ridden: with the ſame 
juſtices from whence it became a pro- 


verb, when what ought to be your elec- 
tion was forced 2 to ſay—— Hob- 


fon's choice. is memorable man 


ſtands drawn in freſco at an inn, vvhich 


he uſed in Biſhopſgate Street, with an 


hundred pound bag under his arm, with 
this inſcription upon the ſaid bag: 
8 The fruitful mother of a hundred more. 
obſon was a carrier, and be- 


Whatever tradeſman will try the ex- 


periment, and begin the day after you 


publiſh this my diſcourſe to treat his 


_cuſtomers all alike, and all reaſonably 


and honeſtly, I will inſure him the ſame 
ſucceſs. Lam, Sir, your loving friend, 
i HEZ EK IA THRIFTs 


3 bas” 
*., ROPER, . 
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SI.SAPIS 


MUT PRETERQUAM QUAS IPSE AMOR MOLESTIAS  _- 


.- 


nE ADDAS3 KT 1114s, QUAS HABET, RECTE FERAS. | 


” 


TI. EUN. 40 T. 1. 80. 7. 


ir vob ARE WISE, NEITHER ADD TO THE TROUBLES WHICH ATTEND, THE | 


PASSION OF Tov, AND BEAR PATIENTLY THOSE WHICH ARE INSEPARABLE 


fFY 


FROM IT» | 


Was the other day driving ina hack 
through. Gerrard Street, when my 


eye was immediately catched- with the 


. prettieſt object imaginable, the face of 


a very fair girl, between thirteen and 


- fourteen, fixed at the chin to a painted 
ſaſh, and made part of the landſkip. 


It ſeemed admirably done, and upon 


- throwing 


myſelf eagerly out of the coach 


to look at it, it laughed and flung from 
the window. This amiable figure dwelt 
upon me; and I was. conficering the 
Vanity of the girl, and her pleaſant co- 
Wetry in acting a picture until ſhe was 


tion of the beholders. 
eumſtance made me run into reflection 
upon the force of beauty, and the won- 
derful influence the female ſex has upon 
the other part of the ſpecies. Our hearts 


than 8 of nnd raiſin e 


are ſeized with their inchantments, and 


in them, can reſiſt their inſinuations, 


though never ſo much againſt our own 
intereſts and o cs CR ; 
with women to deſtroy t d 3 
2 man's * own way and in- 

6 | 


t is common 


clination 


have done ſince the 
death of this worthy man: I: ſay, Mr. 
Hobſon kept a ſtable of forty good cat - 


his little cir- - 


\ 
4 . 
__ 


— 


there are few of us, but brutal men, wo 
by that, hardneſs loſe the chief pleaſure 


— — — LI 
PP 
1 = 


eclination might have upon his honour 
and fortune, by interpoling their power 
dver him in matters wherein they can- 
-not influence him, but to his laſs and 
diſparagement. I do not know there- 
fore a tatk ſo difficult in human life, 


is to be proof againſt the importunities 


-of a woman a man loves, There is 
certainly no armour againſt tears, ful. 
- 4en looks, or at beſt conſtrained fami- 

Rarities, in her whom you uſually meet 


-with tranſport and alacrity. Sir Walter 


Raleigh was quoted in a letter (of a 
very ingenious correſpondent of mine) 
on this ſubject. That author, who had 
_ Hived' in courts and camps, travelled 
through many countries; andifeen many 
men under ſeveral elimates, and of as 
various complexions, ſpeaks of our im- 
potenee to reſiſt the wiles of women in 
very ſevere terms. His words are as 
bay Ma 5 | 


What means did the devil find out, 
© or what inſtruments did his own fub- 
© tlety preſent him, as fitteſt and apteſt 
£ to work his miſchief by? even the un- 

quiet vanity of the woman; {6 as by 
"E Tavis hearkening to the voice of 
his wife, contrary to the expreſs com- 
mandment of the living God, man- 
kind by that her incantation became the 
fubject of labour, ſorrow and death; 
the woman being given to man for a 
5 comforter and companion, but not for 
© a counſellor, It is alſo to be noted by 
even 


2 and perſuaded. b 
the motive of her diſobedience? even 
. 4 a defire to know what was moſt un- 
i fitting her knowledge; an affection 
5 which has ever ſince remained in all 


the poſterity of her ſex. Thirdly, u hat 


« was it that moved the man to yield ta 
her perſuahons? even the fame cauſe 
-© which hath moved all men finceto the 
e like conſent, namely, an unwillingneſs 
to grieve her or make her fad, leſt ſhe 


„ fhould pine, aud be overcome with 


__ ©. ſorrow; But if Adam in the ſtate oſ 


perfection, and Solomon the ſon of 


David, God's choſemſervant, and him- 


© ſelf a man endued with the greateſt 
. -.© wiſcom, did both of them difobey 


their Creator by the perſuaſion and for 
4 the love bare to à wo nan, It is not 

' © { wonderful ac lamentable, that other 

men in ſueceeding ages have been al- 
5 Jursd to fo many inconvenient and 
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- Im 1 
latter, he is her flare; if from tile for- 


© their wives, or other belove« lings, 
© who cover over and ſhidow many ma- 


© licious purpoſes with counterfeit paſ- 
* Gonof diffimulate form and unquiet- 

JJ Fes Sas TH, 

The motions of the minds of lovers 
are no where fo well deſcribed; as in the 
works of {kilful writers for the ſtage, 
The ſcene” between Fulvia and Curius, 
in the ſecond act of Johnſon's Catiline, 
is an excellent picture of the power of 
a lady over her gallant. The wench 
plays with his affection; and as a man of 
all places in the world wiſkes to make a 


good figure with his miſtreſs, upon her 

rale him with want of ſpirit, he 

alludes to enterpriſes which he cannot 
reveal but with the hazard of his life, 
When he is worked thus far, with a 
little flattery of her opinion of his gal- 
lantry, and deſire to know more. of it 
out of her overflo 1 to him, 
— = to her until his life is in her 
When a man is thus liable to be van. 
quiſhed by the charms of her he loves, 


the fafeſt way is to determine what is 


proper to be done, but to avoid all ex- 
poſtulation with her before he executes 
«what he has reſolved. Women are ever 
too hard for us upon a treaty, and one 
muſt conſider how ſenſeleſs a thing it is 
to argue with one whoſe looks and Fele 
tures are more prevalent with you, than 


L e arguments can be with 
oo EF. | 


It is a molt mi ſerable ſlavery to 
ſubmit to what you diſapprove, and give 


FP up - truth for no other reaſon, but that 


vou had not fortitude to ſupport you in 
aſſerting it. A man has to do 
to conquer. his own. unreaſonable wiſhes 


and deſires; but he does that in vain, 


N he has thoſe of anotber to gratify. 
Let his pride be in bis wife and family; 
let him give them all the conveniencics 
of lite in ſuch a manner 2s if he were 
proud of them; but let it be his own in- 


nocent pride, and not their exorbitant 
deſires, which are indulged by him. In 


this caſe all the little arts imaginable are 


- uſed to ſoften a man's heart, and raiſe 


his paſſion above his underſtanding. But 
in all conceſſions of this kind, 'a man 
ſhould conſider whether the preſent he 
"makes flows from his on lobe, or the 
importunity of his beloved: if from the 
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chulged,. you-are 2 
and 8 as you were e defigned by 6 LS or be conſciqus. to 
nature, but in compliance to har wrak- —— are a man of h 


neſſes, you —— dilabled yourſelf from argument, that you do not lo 8 Wd a 
avoiding the - misfortunes inta which you deny me this,” which firſt Ty 

= they will lend yen both, and you are to ul Sins fe by ail 
ies the hour in which you are to be re- ceſs will oblige the unha ho 
proached by herſclf for N n to reſign the cayſe ever 
plaiſande c ber. It is indeed; the moſt of hi ns e . 
difflcult e e we can 0 8 
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4 BEAR be, body chanced to.think it 3 nett 
INDING that 3 . to bid for them, in Which caſe the 

| 1 do intend to continue my epiſto- bidder was always the purchaſer, But 

ary correſpondence-with thee, on thoſe now you muſt know, Spec, it happen- 

dear ---contounded- creatures, women. ed in Perſia, as it does in our own opun- 

Thou knoweſt, all the little Jarning. I try, chat there, were as many U wa- 

am mater of id upon [that ſubject; I men as, beauties or agreeables;; fo that 


never looked in a. „ but for their by con * after the 5 
makes. Thave lately met with two pure had put o many, there were ftill 
 Kories for a Spectator, which I am ſure a great — at ſtuck upon their hands. 


will pleaſe mi 2 it they p is through In order therefore to clear the market, 
thy hands, The firſt of the em 1 und the money which the beauties had ſold 
by chance in an Engliſm book, called for, was diſpoſed of among the ugly; 
tus, that lay in my friend Dap- ſo that a poor man, who could not afford 
— windows as I vifited. him one fo have a beauty for his wife, was forced - 
It luckily opened in the place to take up with. a fortune; the greateſt 
— met with the following account. portion being. always given to the moſt . 
He tells us that it was the manner deformed,” To this the author adds, 
among the Perſians to have ſeveral fairs that erery poor man was forced to live 
in the kingdom, at which all the young kindly with his wife, or in caſe he re- 
unmarxied women were annually ex- pented of his barga to return her por- 
poſed to ſale. The men who wanted tion with her to e next public fale. 
wives came hither to provide themſelves: What I would recommend to thee on 
every woman was given to the highett this occaſion is, to eſtabliſh ſuch an ima- 
bidder, and ihe money which ſhe fetch - ginary fair in Great Britain: thou couldſt 
ed laid aſide for the public uſe, toy be em- make it ver pleaſant, 2 woe _ 
pn as thou ſhalt hear by and by, men of quality with coblers and carmen, 
y this Means the richeſ > had the or deſeri ing titles and garters 1 
_ choice of the market, and culled out all off in great ceremony ſhopkeepers 
the moſt extraordinary beauties. As farmers daughters. h to tell thee c 
toon as the fair was thus picked, the the truth, Lam ebe 1 afraid. that 
ae was to be diſtributed among the as the love of money 5 in our + 
poor, and . amon thoſe who: could not iſland more than it did in Perſia, we | 
5 the. price of a beauty. Several of - ſhould find that ſome of our 8 
Wo married. the agreeables, . without men would chooſe out the 3 _ 
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3 would be r 
Bas extravagant heirs, os” had promiſed him. ä 


ſpendthrifts. Thou ola make ans 27 fancy, if I was diſpoſed to enen 
85 reflect ions upon this” occafion in en ſecond time, I could make à tolerable 
b 1 e 188 ts . 1 this En. T would ſuppoſe | 


2 ebene market in ſacks | 

. | here prices on | each ca ek. 
- raceft Ber , f wi: 7 ee ee 18 
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1 ena be ck —— 
Ayr pu 0 23 the 84% . in it, tõ our ſur- 
3 ou and after 8 e prize, eee N perſon of x toaſt ; 
3 ſidered the valug of the woman as we are wondering how the came to be 
8 incloſed, marked the . ſet at ſo lo n price, we hear that ſhe 
manded-for ker upon the fack. There would have been valued at ten thouſand 
great confluenee of chapmen, -poundy;/ but that the public had made 
5 ried from eyery part, with a [thoſe abatements for her being a ſcald. 
5: 2 to purchaſe, x Which they were to would afterwards find ſome ul, 
| do uni he unſeen.” The hook mentions amddeſt;/and diſerect 3 ſhould 
t in particular, who. obſerving be the bop of the market: nk ; 
4 K* the: lacks: to be marked a diſcover half a dozen romps - 
Hi h, Bar ined* for it, and carried it gethber in —— 7 : 
L of wal ont Brenna, | Pounds'an head. The -prude and the 5 
Feſtin 9 0 it upon a half -. coquette ſhould be valued 97 ob ſame 
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. 1 inp. tofake e of is pri, price, -ehough, the beſt 4 off the 8 
ll! 0 ztrcha If x pon opening "v ter of the two. rwouldft SY 
| little old 8 p head out ef lie fuck a 83 had 7 dre en | 
RI it; at which the d. vepturer was in ſo erh w 
5 a” rage, hat, he Fee vg to ſhoot _ th | "W tever th 
| . ut ing ie ee vid lady, un ä — — 
| A fol by 5 begged him n Bf all to hear ; far this letter, = 
her dye by which: tie learned that the -'as thou d forimy lat. The women wh 
was Giter- to 4 gieat Mandarin, who--. dove a gay 1 fe low; and are: eber 1 55 


'brother-in-law: as Mon as he ſhould know their known admiter- I am abways 


to whole. Jot- tie ſell. 1 7 1 — . but- well with th 


5 | ____ *would infalliblyanake the fortune of his gry-at the Nes 'of zone Who is 
| 
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4 N 


b T7 "HERE 1 is s nothing” hich = we . oy” is SR #0} cg ee 
SD — #  ceive with 6: much reluctance as 'peal-which:any one ſhewg for our good 
: 5 adviges | We look upon the man Who on ſuch an occaſion as a piece of pre- 


gives it us as off | Sy 9 affront to our”. . ſumption or impertinence, The truth 


4 "niderftanding, a treating us like chil- of it is, che perſon who pretends to ad- 
. Aren er idiots. We * * — 0-4 
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__ ſtandings 


| for n the 


. ; and-ean . 


er reaſon Ke m/s 15 
I's us with himſelf,” he thinks us defec- 
tive either in our conduct or our under- 


but eh t in compar- t 5 


For theſe reaſous, there is 


lee with gen ieh is - 
ibn of 43K; - — 


nothing ſo difficult as the art of making 2 


advice agreeable; and indeed all the 


. writers;\ both ancient and modern, have 
one an- a 


diſtinguiſhed them ſelveg 
other; according to the 
which they have arrived int 
many devices have been made uſe of, to 


erteRion at 


rents this bitter potion palatable? Some 
& a to us the 

* 7 which will oecur to 
mory, there is a — 
nature in 4 
oY like the 5 for that little oriental 


convey their in 
beſt choſen words, others in the moſt 


"harmonious numbers, ſome in puns of . 


wit, and others in thor oyer 


But amang all the ent ways of 


giving counlel, I tk the fineſt, and 


that Which pleales the moſt yniverſally, / 
is fable, in whatſoever ſhape it appears. 


"> we conſider this way of initructin or 


giving: advick, it all others, 
cauſe it is the leaſt ſhocking, and the leaſt 


ſubject to thoſe 2 ich I have 


8 mentioned. 
This will ap 


of a fable we 8 made to believe we ad- 
viſe ourſelves. 


the precepts, rather as pur on vonelu- 
_ Goh than his inſtructions. The moral 
inſimuates itſelf impereeptibly, we are 


taught by ſur prize and become wiſer 


and better unawares. In ank, by this 


method a man is ſo far oyer reached as 
to think he is directing himſelf, while he 
2 dee . the dictatès of another, and 
conſequently 
| bY the moſt 1 cireumſtance in 
advice 


In the next place, if we look. into b 


man nature, we th 
is never ſo much pl 
exerts herſelf in any ai 
her an idea of her own-perfeRio 
abilities. This natural pride. anc 
bition of the mY 
” ths reading of 2 fable; for 
belt e e the reader net 
the performange; ever 
| panda to-him like a diſcovery of his 
own; he is buſiedzall the while in ap- 
plying characters and eircumſtances, 
23s in this re 
compoſer. 
that on ſuch bc when tes mind 
is thus pleaſed with itſelf, and amuſed.” 
 _ son diſcoveries, that it is 2 8 


End 801 the mind 


in Gor 


s art. How 7 
- ancient hiftorics, we find; che wiſe men 


pear to vez ib we reflect. 
in the: firſt place, that upon the reading 


is not ſenſihle of that which» it.“ 


is very much ahi 
s thing 


and | | ' Ne oy 
+ both a reader_and'a 
no wonder  thayefore upon your! 


5 it vols — 
without a'plan which gave the teader an 
opp bales of exertin ma. he pr 
This oblique manner giving advice 
is . offenſive, that if we look into 


ive counſel 
o omit many 
-one's me- 
nce of this 
Turkiſh tale, which I do 


of old very often choſe to 
to their kings in fables. 


1s mixed with it. 

£1 are told. that, the Sultan Mah- 
N by his wars abroad, _ 
"and his tyranny at home, had filled his 


- -dominions. with ruin and Keane age, 
| balf _ 


2 the author 1 
ory, and conſider V 


the Sultan, — two __ — 


fſaying to one another; liſten to their 

7 diſcourſe, and give me "An. account of 
The vice approached the tree, 
pretending to be very attentive to the 
two owls. Upon his return to the Sul- 
—8 ir, ſays he, I have heard part 

F their" converſation, hut dare not 

4 N what. it is. The Sultan 
would * ee with ſuch an an- 
orced him to ee word kor 


wards 


0 Tou mult know thee” "Aid the Wider.” vb 


hat one of theſe owls. has a fon, and 
+# other a daughfer, between” whom 
they . N y-of mar- 


© niage fon, — 9 
++ the e Eber 2 ra > 2 


4% marriage, ws >> 12 will ſettle 


, lages for hey * which 
x, he Rar 97 1 5 e replird 
Inſtea fry I will give her five 
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To fill up m paper, I ſhall add a 
| moſt — = of hatural magic, 
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HE 8 

ns ris. ering in holy 
. or whom I have mentioned more 
than onceas one of that fociety who aſ- 
ſiſts me in my ſpeculations. It is a 
thought in fickneſs, and of a very ſeri- 
ous nature, for which eee e ee 


: | R 85 


T2 Andifpoſition - which "8 Jong 
hung upon me, is at laſt grown 
ſuch a head, that it. muſt — — 
an end of Wes or of itſelf. You: 1 
imagine, that whilſt I am in this bad + 
Kate of health; there are none of your 
works which: I read Ray's papers. 7 
- Cure than your Saturday's p 
Mould be very glad if 1 ber 
Fou with any hints for that rouge = 
dertainment. Were I able to Ureſs. up 
ſeveral thoughts of a ſerious” nature, 
which have made reflions on 
my mind during a long fit of ſickneſs, - 
they might not be rn improper enter- 
eainment for that occaſion.  * + 
Among all the reſlections whichaſitad- 
. hy riſe in Ah tak of a fick man, no 
: Has time and inelination to conſider his 
5 e, 4g there is none more na- 
- tural than that of his going to appear 
naked andunbodiedbefore him whomade - 
him. When à man conſiders; that as. 
ſoon as the vital union is 2 — he 
ſall ſee that Supreme Being, whom he 
now contemplates at a diſtance, ard only 
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man muſt be loſt in care 


in his works; or, to ſpeak more philoſo- - 


pher than Demoeritus, namely; that if | 
the blood of certain birds, which he 
mentioned, were ixed- together, . 5 it 
would e a ſerpent of ſuch a won- 
derful virtue, that \whoever did eat it 
ſhould be ſkilled. in the language of 
birds; and underſtand. every thing they . 
ſaid to one another. Whether the =—— 
viſe above · mentioned might not have 
eaten ſuch a Kg th 1 rn _ 10 0 5 


5 1 
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562248 wine ALL Tax oo eaux nun n un ere 8 


Dayoune / 


foul hy mall 8 the Divine Be- 


ing, and be more ſenſible of his pre - 
ſence, than we are now of the preſenee 
of any object which the eye behokls, 4 
neſs and ſtu- 5 
8 not alarmed at ſuch-« 
Dr. Sherlock, in his excel 
— Death, has repre- 


ent 
ſented, in very ſtrong and lively co- 


jours, OO _ the lol ini 8 — ſe⸗ 
tion from body, to 
— inviſible world which 3 where 
ſurrounds us, though we are not able 
to diſcoverit through this groſſer world 
of matter, which is accommodated to 
our ſenſes in this life. To: gy; are 
as follow: | 
2 That death, W is our — 
* this world; is nothing elſe but our 
0 putting off theſe. bodies, teaches us, 
that it is only our union to theſe bo- 
« dies which intercepts the ſight of the 
other world: the other world is not at 
* ſuch a diſtance from us as ve may ima» | 


„ gine; the throne of God indeed is ata 


e. remove from this earth, above 
hird heavens, where he diſplays 
his glory to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits which 

c encompaſt his throne; but as ſoon as 
we ſtep out of. theſe bodies, we 

4 into the other world, which is not 
properly another world, (for there is $ b 
*. the ſame-heaven and earth ſtill) as a 
„ new ſtate of life- To live in the 
bodies is to live in this world; to lire 
out of them is to remove into the next: 
* for while our ſouls are confined to 


<4 IRIS; enobars through 


* theſe e 


i accordingly. | 


* theſe eurer elemente, nothing but 
hat is material can affect us; nay, 

© nothing but what is ſo groſs, that it 
© can refle& light and convey the ſhapes 
: and colours of t with it to the 
: ſo that thong within this viſi- 

K there a more glorious 

| © ſcene of things than what . ko 
tn uus, we perceive nothing at all of it; 
« for this veil of fleſn parts the viſible 
and itvifible world; but when we put 
© off theſe yo qo | are a got 
6. {urpr1 wonders ent themſelves 
c . 1 theſe material 
6 ſpectacles are taken off, the ſoul, with 


© it's own naked eyes, ſees what was 
© inviſible before: and then we are in 


© the other world, when we can ſee it, 
© and converſe with it. Thus St. Paul 
© tells us, that when we are at home 
in the body, we are abſent from the 
- 3. but when we are abſent trot: 


ie body, we. are preſent with the 


7 „ Ts. 2 Cor. V. 6, 8. And me- 
© thinks this is enough to cure us of our 
© fondneſs for theſe bodies, unleſs we 
c think it more defirable to be confined. 


© to a priſon, and to look through a, 


* ate all dur lives, vhich gives us but 
very narrow proſpec̃t, and that none 
og the beſt neither, / than to he ſet at 
liberty to view all the glories of the 
world. What would we give now for 
©: the leaſt glimpſe of that inviſible world, 
* which the firſt 
* theſe bodies will preſent us with? 
There are ſuch things as eye hath not 
ſeen, nor rar heard, neither hath it 
«entered into the heart of man to con- 
©ceive: death opens our eyes, enlarges 


s du proſpect, preſents ue with a n&ë ]- 
4 and: pro glorious: world, which we. 


can never ſee while we are ſhut up in 


fleſh ; which fheuld make us as wil- 


© ling to part wich this veil, as to take 
the film off ofvureyes, en hinders | 
* © our fight.“ 

e thinking man cannot ver be 
rey much affected with the idea of his 
Fe in the preſence of that — he 


hom none can ſee and live p he muſt 


be much more affected when he; j; 
ders that this Being whom he 


appears. . 
before, wall examine all the actions of 
is paſt life, and reward an puniſh him famou 
I muſt confeſs that T- 


think there iy no ſeheme df religion, be- 


ies that ar riſtianity, which can poſ- 


— ade re the virtubus! perſon 


at —— — — : 
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nocence be what It will, let his virtbes 
kiſe eo the hit 1 | 


ſtep we take out of 
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tainable in this life, "there ere will be ſtill 
in him ſo many ſecret fins, ſo many hu- 
man frailties, ſo many offences of i ig- 


pot — ſſion, and 
rw words and t 


mort, ſo many defects in beſt ac 


tions, that, without the advantages of 


_ ſuch an expiation. and atonement as 
Chriſtianity has revealed to us, it is im- 


rooms that he ſnould be cleared before 


s. ſovereign Judge, or that he ſhould 
be avs * to ſtand in his ht.” Our ho- 
2 reli jan _ ae ſuggeſts to us the only means 


wil our guilt may be taken away, 


rfe& obedience accepted. 


our impe | 
Nc Un ſeries of thought that T have 


endeavoured to expreſs in the. following 


hymn, which T have” e during | 


this my ſickneſs. 


TEN rifing from the bed of gens, 
O'erwhelm'd with guilt and Rn L 
I feet my Maker, face to face, | 
0 how ſhall I —_ FE 


If yet, while 3 may be found, 

And. mercy may be ſought, 

My heart with inward horror Rrinkz, 
And trembles at the thoughtz - 


III. 


om . 


When thou; Stark Galt eee, 


In-raajeſty fevere, | 
And fit im judgment on. my l, : 
5 42 . 
f IV. 33 


— en 


Who does her fins lament, 
The timely tribute of her tears 
Shall endleſs woe . | 


Then ſee the Coats Kat” 3 « 
Ere yet it be too late; 85 
And hear my Saviour's dying bene. 95 3 


T0 give thoſe . welt. FE | 


For never ſhall my foul deſpair 
Her pardon to procure - | 
"Who knows'thine ovly Son has 1. 
Te malte her pardon ſure. SER 2 


There is a 0 5 hymn in ane 
which 3 Bayle has celebrated 


"fora 6: e hg ne one, and which the 


r-of the Art of „ 


er an © admirable one, that turns 


upon a thought of the ſame nature. If 


I could have done it juſtice i in Englih, : 
I would have ſent it to you-tranſlated; - 
written by Menſieur 


* ws; des Bar- 


bl 
& - 2 
i 4 
9 
1 
£ 

1 
* 


rejudie ben 


bts, and in ; 


1 


7 
1 
| | 
1 


e 
* 


reaux, n had been ane of the greateſt 
wits and libertines in France, but in 
his aft years was as OO, a pe- 
nitent. 


G LAND Dieu, tes Jugemens fat aal. 
dbequitẽ; 


Todjours tu prens plaiſir 5 nous etre propice. 


Mais j'ai tant fait de mal, qne Jamais ta 
dan 
Ne me pardonnera, fans choguer ta juſtice. 
Oui, mon Dieu, la g:andeur de mon impietẽ 
Ce laiſſe 3 ton pauyoir que le choix du ſuplice: 
Ton intereſt s oppoſe 7 à ma felicitẽ: | 
Et ta clemence meme attend que je = 
Contente ton wy puis MT Veſt gloricux ; 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Offenſe toy des leu qui coulent de me 


yeux; 


Tonne, 5 it eſt tems, rens moi guerre! 


pour g guerre; 3 

7 en periſſant ii caifon qui f ragt ; 
is deſſus quel endroit tomber a ton tonnere, 
c convert du 5 8 


11 theſe 8 may be ſerviceable 82 


to you, I deſire you would place them 
in a proper light; and am ever nent 
ſincerity, Sir, . 

Your! 25 dect 
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CODER LIAM MOLLI DIVERTITUR ORBITA CLIVOs 


Mn. errer Aren, . 
Came home 2 little later than ufual 
the other night, and not finding my- 


ſelf inclined to ſleep, I took up Virgil 


to djvert me until I ſhould be more dit- 
| poſed to reſt, He is the author whom 
T. always chuſe on duch occaſtons, no one 
writing in ſo divine, fo harmonious, nor 
ſo equal a ſtrain, Which leaves the mind 
compeled and ſoftened into an 73 
able ecke the temper in w. 
of all others, I chuſe to cloſe the day. 
The paſſages I turned to were thoſe 
KN raptures in his Georgics, where 
profeſſe es himſelf intirely given up to 


the muſes, and ſmit with the love of p 


try, paſſionately wiſhing to be tran- 

| work.” to the cool ſhades and retire- 
Des of the mountain Hæmus. I 
cloſed the book and went to- bed. What 
I had juſt before been reading made fo 
ſtrong an impreſſion on my mind, that 
fancy ſeemed almoſt to fulfil to me the 

- with of Virgil, in preſenting to me the 
following 'viſion. 

_  Methooght I was on a ſudden placed 
in the plains of Bæotia, where at the 
end of the horizon I ſaw the mountain 

Parnaſſus riſing before me. The pro- 

ſpe was of ſo large an extent, that I 

Bad long wandered about to find a path 


fy pur Tux commanyinG ver nr CXARIOT. obibzt, 

J enten O'ER THE DUBIOUS CLIFF SECURELY 116: 
* " ND PLEAS'D I AM NO BEATEN ROAD TO TAKE, 

nur FI&6T THE WAY TO NEW DIscov” 4128 MAKE. 


; — ſhould directly lead me to it, had 
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I not ſcen at ſome: diſtance « of 
trees, which in'a plain that had nothing 
elſe remarkable enough in it to fix my 
fight, immediately determined me.to go 
thither, When I arrived at it, I found 
it parted out into a great number of 
walks and alleys, which often widencd 
into beautiful openings, as circles or 
ovals, ſet round with yews and cypreſſes, 
with niches, grottos, and caves | agg 
on the ſides, - encompaſſed with ivy. 
There was no ſound ta be heard in the 
whole place, but only that of a gentle 
N daring over the leaves of the fo- 
ing beſide was buried in a 
J was captivated 
with the beauty and retirement of 'the 
places and never ſo much, before that 
our, was pleaſed with the enjoyment of 
myſelf, I indulged the humour, and 
ſuffercd myſelf to wander without choice 
or delign. At length, at the end of a 
range of trees, I ſaw three figures ſeated 
on à bank of moſs, with a ſilent brook 


. th ſilence. 


cereeping at their feet. I adored them 


as the tutelar divinities of the place, and 
ſtood ſtill to take a particular view of 
each of them. The middlemoſt; whoſe 
name was Solitude, fat with her arms 
acroſs each · other, and ſeemed rather 
penſive and wholly taken up with her 
on thoughts, chan any ways 


prevented my ſpeech with the greateſt mountain. Here I kept cloſe to my 
5 Aesbillty in 7 e 5 3 guide, being ſolicited by vera} phan- 
ſaid the, I know your requeſt before toms, who aſſured me they would ſhew + 
you ſpeak it; you would be Jed to the me a nearer way to the mountain of the 
mountain of the muſes; the only way muſes, .. Among the reſt Vanity wae 
© to it lies through this place, and no extremely importunate, having deluded - 
© one is ſo often employed in conduct. in | | 5 
< ing perſons thither as myſelf.” When ing at the foot of the hill. I turned 
ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe role from her away from this deſpicable troop with 
ſeat, and I immediately placed myſelf diſdain, and addreſſing myſelf. to my 
under her direction; but whilſt I peed. pats told her, that as I had ſome + 
through the grove, I could not help en - hopes I ſhould be al 
quiring of her who were the perſons. of the. aſcent, ſo I deſpaired of having 
admitted into that ſweet retirement. ſtrength enough to attain the plain on 
Surely, laid 1, there can nothing the top. But being informed by her 
enter here but virtue and virtuous that it was impoſiibls to ſtand upon the 
thoughts; the whole wood ſeems de- ſides, and that if. I did not proceed on- 
8 = en for the reception and reward wards, I ſhould irrevocably fall down” 
of ſuch perſons as have ſpent their to the loweſt verge, I reſolved to hazard 
5 lives according to the dictates of their any labour and hardſhip in the attempt: 
« conſcience and the commands of the ſo great a deſire had I of enjoying the 
gods. You imagine right,” ſaid ſatisfaction I hoped to meet with at the 
ſhe ; © aſſure yourſelf his place was at end of my enterprizel - + + 
* firſt deſigned for no other: ſuch it There were two paths which led up 
. © continued to be in the reign of Saturn, by different ways to the ſummit of the 
alben none entered here but holy priefts, mountain; the one was guarded by the - 
« deliverers of their country from op- genius which. preſides over the moment 
« preſſion and tyranny, who repoſed of our births. He had it in charge to, 
© themſelves here after their labours, examine the ſeveral pretenſions of thole - 
and thofe whom the ſtudy and love who deſired to paſs that way, but to 
© of wildom had fitted for divine con« admit none. excepting thoſe only on 
© verſation. But now it is become no whom Melpomane” had looked with a 
© leſs dangerous than it was before de - propitious eye at the hour of their na- 
* firable: Vice has learned ſo to mimie tivity. The other way was guarded by 
© Virtue, that it often creeps. in hither Diligence, to whom many of thoſe pen 
© under it's diſguiſe, See there! juſt ſons applied who had met with a'denial | 
© before you, Revenge, ſtalking by, ha - the other way; but he was ſo tedious; 
* bited in the robe of Honour. Obſerve in granting their requeſt, and: indeed 
| © not far from him Ambition ſtanding after adjlalttance the way was fo very 
© alone; if you afk him his name, he intricate and laborious, that many, after 
will tell you it is Emulation or Glory. they had made ſome. progreſs, choſe 
© But the moſt frequent intruder we rather to return back than proceed, and 
© have is Luſt, who ſucceeds now the very few perſiſted ſo long as to arrive 
« deity to whom in better days this at the end they propoſed. Beſides theſe, _ 
© grove was intirely devoted. Virtuous two paths, which at length ſeverally ld 
Love, with Hymen, and the graces. to the top of the mountain, there was 
« attending him, once reigned in this a third made up of | theſe two, which a 
«© happy place; a whole train of virtues little after the entrance joined in one. 
_ ©-waited on him, and no diſhonourable This carried thoſe. happy few, whoſe . 
thought durſt preſume for admittance: good fortune it was to find it, direftly , 
but now, how is the whole proſpect to the throne of Apollo. I do not. 
© changed! and how ſeldom” renewed * know whether I * even now have 
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had the . reſolution ta have demanded be his. A 


entrance at either of thel# doors, hal” I, jult be 


not ſcen a peaſant- Nee man (followed offepri 
by a numerous and "lovely tra of ſeat wis Sbm pose of 
youths of both ſexes) infift upon en- molt celebrated” auth 
trance for all whom he led un. He put but ſee with. 4 Tecret joy | 
me in mind of the country clown who the Greeks and Romans made the ma- 
is painted in the map for env Fire F jority, yet our own countrymen were 
Eugene pver the Alps. He had a bun- the next hoth in number and dignity, 
dle of papers in his hand, and produc- IL. was now at liberty to take a full: pro- 
ed feyeral; which, he faid, were given” ſpe& of that delightful region. I way 
to him by hands which he'knew Apollo infpired with new vigour and life, an 
would allow as paſſes; among which, ſaw eyery thing in nobler and more 
methought T ſaw ſome of my on writ- pleaſing views than before; I breathed 
ing. The whole afſembly was 'admit- a pbrer #ther in a ſky which was a con- 
tel abi ge, by their preſence, a new tinual azure, gilded with perpetual ſun- 
beauty and pleaſure to theſe happy man- | ſhine. The two ſummits of the moun- 
| ſions.” I found the man did not pretend, tain raſe on each fide, and formed in the 
1 to enter himſelf, but ſerved as à kind of midſt a' molt delicious vale, the habita- 
. foreſter in the lawns to direct paſſengers, tion of the muſes, and of ſuch as had 
who by their own merit, or inſtructions compoſed works worthy of immortality. 
he | red for them, had virtue enoygh Apollo was ſeated upon a throne off 
to eben, that way. I looked very at- gold, and for a canopy an aged laurel 
tentively upon this kind homely bene. Pd B's bounke and ib ſhade over. 
factor, Ld fe give me, Mr. Spectator, his head. His bow and quiver lay at 
if Town to you I tock him for your- his feet.” He held his harp in his hand, . 
ſelf. We were no ſooner entered, but whilſt the muſes round about him cele- 
we were ſprinkled three times with the brated with hymns his victory over the 
water of the fountain of Aganippe, which ſerpent" Python, and ſometimes lung in 
had power to deliver us from all harms, fotter notes the loves of Leugothoe and 
but only Enyy, which reacheth even to Daphnis. Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 
the end of our journey. We had not were ſeated the next to them. Behind 
proceeded” far in the middle path when were à great number of others, among 
we arrived at the ſummit” of the hill, whom I was ſurpriſed to ſee ſome in 
where there immediately appeared to us the habit of Laplanders, who notwith- | 
two figures, which extremely engaged ſtanding the uncouthnels of their dreſs 
my attention: the one was à young had lately obtained a place upon the 
nymph in the prime of her youth and mountain. I ſaw Pindar walking alone, 
beauty; the had wings on her ſhoulders no one daring to gccoſt him, until Co- 
and feet, and was able to tranſport her: ley joined himſelf to him; but growing 
ſelf to the moſt diſtant regions in the weary of one-who. almolt 
ſmalleſt ſpace of time: She was con- out of breath, he left him for Horace 
| HONEY varying her dreſs, ſometimes and Anicreon,. with whom he ſeemed .. 
into the moſt natural and becoming infinitely delighted. © _ 
habits in the world, and at others into A little further I faw another groupe 
the moſt wild and freakiſh garb that can of figures; I made up to them, and 
be imagined. © There "ſtood by her a found | | te 
man full aged and of great grayity, nophon, and the ſpirit of Plato; but 
who corrected her inconſiſtencies Dy moſt of all Muſæus had the greateſt. 
ſhewing them in this mirrour, and ſtill t too 
flung her affected and unbecoming or- a diſtance to hear what he ſaid, or to 
naments down the moyntain, which diſcover the faces of his hearers ; only 
fell in the plain below, and were Ke. I thought I now perceiyed Virgil, who . 
thered up and wore with great ſatisfac- | 7 
tion by thoſe that inhabited it. The full of admiration at the harmony of his 
name of this nymph” was Fancy, the wpidg mn. 
daughter of Liberty, the moſt beautiful Taltly, at the very brink of the hill 
of all the mountain nymphs, The ather I faw [Baccalini ſending diſpatches 9 
W was Judgment, the offspring of Time, the world below of what happened upon 
= - _. aud'the only child he acknowledged to Parnaſſus: but I perceived 3 » 
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without leave. of. the muſes, and by 
ſtealth, and was unwilling to have them 


reviſed by Apollo. I. could now from 


chis height and ſerene ky; behold the 
infinite cares and anxieties. with which 
mortals below ſought out thelr way 
through the maze of life. I ſaw the path 
pf virtue lie ſtraight before them, whilſt 
Intereſt, or ſome malicious demon, ſtill 
hurried them out of the way. I was 


LS. * 
— 


at once touched with pleaſure at my own 
happineſs, and compaſſion” at the fight 


of their inextricable errors. Here the 
two contending . paſſions toſe ſo high, 
that they were inconſiſtent with the ſweet 
repoſe I enjoyed; and awaking with a 
ſudden ſtart, the only conſolation IL 


eould admit of for my loſs, was the 


hopes that chis relation of my dream 
will not diſpleaſe ou. 1 
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4 MRe SPECTATOR» 


I Am obliged to you for printing the 


account I lately ſent you of a coquette 
who diſturbed a ſober congregation in 
the city of London. I bat intelligence 
ended at her taking a coach and bid- 
ding tlie driver go where he knew I 
could not leave her ſo, but dogged her, 
as hard as ſhe: drove, to Paul's Church- 
yard, where there was a ſtop of coaches 
attending company coming out of the 
Maes 2 This gave me opportunity 
to hold up a crown to her coachman, 
who gave me the ſignal, that he. would 
hurry on, and make no haſte, as you 
know the way is when they favour a 
chace. By his many k ind blunders, 
driving againſt other coaches, and flip- 
pins off ſome of his tackle, I. could 
eep up with him, and lodged my fine 
lady in the pariſh of St. James's: As 
I. gueſſed when I firſt ſaw her at church, 
her buſineſs is to win Ire _ 8 
them away, regarding nothing but the 
ar wa ge 2 the happineſs, by 
tracing. her through. all with whom I 
heard ſhe was acquainted, to find one 
who was intimate with a friend of mine, 
and to be introduced to ber. notice. I 
have made ſo good uſe of my time, as 

to procure from that intimate of her's 
one of her letters; which ſhe writ to her 
when in the country. This epiſtle of 
her own may ſerve to alarm the world 


againſt all her ordinary life, as mine, I 
hope, did thoſe 1 1 ö 


I doubt nat but you-will find it the foul 
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Il behold her at 
church, The letter was written laſt 
winter to the lady who gave it me; and 


D AND UnIEv b, THAT 1 NEGLECTED HIS ADVICE, WHO GAVE ME 
THE CHARACTER OF THESE CREATURES. | 


e £5 14 +13 4 WS ILY 
of an happy ſelf loving dame, that takes 
all the adiniration ſhe can meet with 
and returns: none of it in love to her 
YL, 1 „ * * 
eee eee eee 
JA glad to find you are likely to be 
diſpoſed of in marriage fo much ta 
your approbation as you tell me You 
ſay you are afraid only of me, for T 
ſhall laugh at your ſpouſe's airs: I beg 
of you · not to fear it; for I am too nicẽ 


a diſcerner to laugh at any but whom 


moſt other people think fine fellows 3 
ſo that your dear may bring you hither 


as ſoon as his horſes are in caſe envight 
r in town, and you will be very 


to ap} 
fafe againſt any raillery you may appre= 
hend from me; for I am ſurrounded 


' with coxcombs of my own making, who 


are all ridiculous. in a'manner your'g 

man, I preſume, cannot exert himſelf. 
As men who cannot ralſe their fortunes, 
and are uneaſy under the incapacity of 
mnining in courts, rail at ambition; ſo 


do aukward and inſipid women, who 


cannot warm the hearts and chgrm the 


es of men, rail at affectation: hut ſne 


that has the joy of ſeeing a man's heart 
leap into his eyes at beholding her, is in 


no pain for want of eſteem among a 
crew of that part of her own ſex, Wo 
have no ſpirit but that of envy, and no 
language but that of malice. I do not 


in-this, I hope, expreſs myſelf inſenfible 


her beauty to all but her huſband, and 


never ſpreads her charms but to glad- 


den him who has a right in them; T 
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may, I do honobr to thoſe who can be 
coquettes; ad are not ſuch; but I de- 
ſpiſe all who would be fo, and in deſpair, 
of arriving at it themſelves, hate and 
vilify all thoſe who can. But, be that 
as it will, in anſwer to your deſire of 
knowing my hiſtory: one of my chief 


preſent pleaſures is in country- dances; 


3 in eee —_ pi 
leaſure of coming up-to me with a 

K ce, ſhewing themſelves in their ad- 

ſs to others in my preſence, and the 

like opportunities, oy are all profi- 

I had the happi- 

e other night where we 


neſs of being t 
made fix couple, and every woman's 


| partner a profeſſed lover of mine. The 


wildeſt imagination cannot form to itſelf, 
on any occaſion, higher delight than I 
acknowledge of to have in all 
that evening. I choſe out of my ad- 


mirers a ſet of men who moſt love me, 


and 2 them partners of ſuch of my 
own ſex who moſt envied me. 5 

My way is, when any man who is 
my admirer, pretends to give himſelf 
airs of merit, as at this time a certain 
gentleman you know did, to mortify 
Fim by favouring in his | the 
moſt inſignificant; creature I can find. 
At this ball I was led into the company 
by pretty Mr. Fanfly, who, you know, 
is the moſt obſequious, well ſhaped, 
well-bred woman's man in town. I at 
firſt entrance declared him my. partner 
if 1 danced at all ; which put the whole 


aſſembly into a grin, as forming no ter- 


xors from ſuch a rival. But we had 
not been long in the room, before I oyer- 


heard the meritorious gentleman above- 


mentioned ſay with an oath There 
© is no raillery in the thing, ſhe cer- 
© tainly loves the puppy.* My gentle- 
man, when we were dancing, took an 


occaſion to be very ſoft in his oglings 
upon a lady he danced with, and whom 


he knew of all women I love moſt to 
outſhine. The conteſt began who fhould 
Plagys the orher moſt. . I, who. do not 
care a hing for him, had no hard 
taſk to outvex him. I made Fanfly, 
with a very little encouragement, cut 


capers coupe, and then fink with all the 
air and tenderneſs imaginable. When 
he performed this, I obſerved the Fan- 

ame 


tleman you know of fall into the 

way, and imitate as well as he could 
the deſpiſed Fanfly. I cannot well give 
you, who are ſo grave a country. lady, 


the idea of the joy we have when we ſee 
a ſtubborn heart breaking, or a man ef 


— 
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ſenſe turning fool for our fakes z but 


this happened to our friend, and I ex- 


pet his attendance” whenever I go to 
park. This is a facriftce due ta, us 
women 3 genius, who have the 1 85 
ce of beauty, an mien. 
—— by an fy ain; bi can 
be on occaſion eaſi | 
mult tell you, dear Jenny, I hold one 
maxim, which is an uncommon one, te 
wit, that our greateſt charms are owing 


to affectation. It is to that our arms 


can lodge ſo quietly juſt over our hips, 


and the fan can play without any fo 


or motion, but juſt of the wriſt, It is 
to affectation we owe the penſive atten» 
tion of Deidamia at a tragedy, the ſcorn- 
ful approbation of Dulcimara at a co- 


medy, and the lowly aſpect of Lanqui= 


celſa at a ſermon.- 1 25 
To tell you the plain truth, I know 
no pleaſure but in being admired, and 
have yet never failed — attaining the 
2 tion of the man whoſe regard 1 
had a mind to. Vou ſee all the men 
who make a figure in the world (as 
wiſe a look. as they are pleaſed to put 
upon the matter) are moved by the ſame 
vanityas I am. What is there in am- 
. but to ere . ple's wills 
e u our's? This indeed is not 
to be dana as by one who has a genius 
no h than to think of being a very 


uſewife in a gentleman's 
ily. The care of poultry and pigs 


are great enemies to the countenance ; 
the vacant look of a fine lady is not to 


be preſerved, if the admits any wa, 5a 


take up her thoughts but her own 

perſon. But I interrupt — too long 
from your cares, and myſelf from my 
conqueſts. I am, Madam, 5 
PVPVour moſt humble ſervant. 


Give me leave, Mr. Sp ator, to add 
her friend's anſwer to this epiſfle, who 
is a very diſcreet ingenious woman. 
5 PEAR dane > . 
T Take your raillery in very good part, 
and am obliged to avg bo the, free 
air with which you ſpeak of your own 
gaieties. But this is but a barren ſu- 
perficial pleaſure.. Indeed, Gatty, we 


are made for man, and in ſerious fadneſs 


I muſt tell you, whether you yourſelf 
know it or no, all theſe gallantries tend 
to no other end but to be a wife and a 
mother as faſt as you can. I am, Madam, 

E l . | 
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THE QUARREL, WHICH $0 LONG THE BIGOTS NURST? 
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. ZACH CALLS THE OTHER'S AD A SENSELASS'STOCKS „ 


us OWN, DIVINE. 


Of all the monſtrous paſſions and 
opinions which have crept into the 
world, there is none ſo wonderful as 
that thoſe who profeſs the common name 
of Chriſtians, mould purſue each other 
with rancour and hatred for differences 
in their way of following the example 
of their Saviour. It ſeems ſo natural 


that all who purſue the ſteps of any 


leader ſhould form themſelves after his 
manner, that it is impoſſible to account. 
for effects ſo different from what we 
might expect from thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves followers of the higheſt pat- 
tern of meekneſs and charity, but by 
aſcribing ſuch effects to the ambition 
and corruption of thoſe who are fo au- 
dacious, with ſouls full of fury, to ſerve 
at the altars of the God of peace. 

The maſſacres to which the church of 
Rome has animated the ordinary people, 
are dreadful inſtances of the truth of 
this obſervation; and whoever reads the 


Hiſtory of the Iriſh rebellion, and the 


cruelties which enſued thereupon, will 
be ſufficiently convinced to what rage 
poor ignorants may be worked up by 


thoſe who profeſs holineſs, to become 


mcendiaries, and, under the diſpenia- 
tion of grace, 
do nature, 


TPhis ſubjeR and cataſtrophe, which 


dieſerve ſo well to be remarked by the 


proteſtant world, will, I doubt not, be 


conſidered. by the reverend and learned 
prelate that preaches to · morrow before 
many of the deſcendents of thoſe who, 
periſhed' on that lamentable day, in a 


manner ſuitable to the  occaſion,. and 


worthy his own great virtue and elo- 


quence. — . + 
I I ſhall not dwell upon it any further, 


; 


Td 5 


e with-different motives. 


promote evils abhorrent - 


but only tranſcribe out of 2 little tra t, 


| Tart. 


called, The Chriſtian Hero, publiſhed 

in 1701, what I find there in honour of 
the renowned. hero, William III. who- - 
reſcued that nation from the repetition- - 


of the ſame diſaſters. His late Majeſty, 


of glorious memory, and the Mok 
_ Chriſtian King, are. conſidered at the 


coneluſion of that treatiſe as heads of the 


- 


Proteſtant and Roman Catholig world in 


the following manner. 


| . There were n+ ever, before the en 
© trance of the chriſtian name into the 
© world, men who have maintained 


more renowned carriage, than the two 


great rivals who poſleſs the full fame 
«© of the preſent age, and will be the 
* 80 and examination of the future. 
c 


© to have ſent them amongſt us: both 
© animated with a reſtleſs deſire of glory, 
but purſue it by different means, and 
To one it 
© conſiſts in an extenſive undiſputed em · 

pire over his ſubjects, to the other in 


their rational and voluntary obedience; 
one's happineſs. is founded in their 


want of power, the other's in théir 
want of defire to oppoſe him. The 


| are exactly formed by nature 
© for. thoſe ends to which Heaven ſeemes 


one enjoys the ſummit of fortune with. 


the luxury of a Perſian, the other with 


made to oppreſs, the other to relieve 
the opp the one is ſatisfied with 
the pomp and oſtentation of power to 
prefer and debaſe his inferiors, the 
other delighted only with the cauſe 


and foundation of it to cheriſh and 
protect them. To one, therefore, rg< 


© ligion is but a convenient dilguiſe, to 


© the other a vigorous motive of action. 


© © For without ſuch tics of real and 


= 
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© the moderation of a Spartan: one is 
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c ſolid honour ; there is no way of form- * laves, and the extent of his tetrito. 


© ing a monarch, but after the Machia- 
velian ſcheme; by prince 
muſteyer Tem to have all virtues, but 


really to be maſter of none; but is to 


be liberal, merciful, and juſt, only as 


6 

4 

« 

x 

© they ſerve his intereſts; while, with 
© the noble art of hypocriſy, empire 
* 

< 

„ 

Fo 
6 
4 


would be to be extended, and new 
conqueſts be made by new devices, by 


which prompt addreſs his creatures 


might inſenſibly give law in the buſi- 
neſs of life, by leading men in the en- 


tertainment of it. 


- © Thus when words and ſhow are apt 


_ © to paſs for the ſubſtantial things they 
are only to expreſs, there would need 


no more to enſlave a country but to 
© adorn à court; for while every man's 
© vanity makes him believe himſelf capa- 
ry, enjoyments 
Wy ufferings, and 
_ © the hopes of preferment invitations to 

© ſervitude; which ſlavery would be co- 

© Joured' with all the agreements, as 


' © ble of becoming luxu M 
© are a ready bait for 


© they call it, imaginable. The nobleſt 


© arts and artifts, the fineft peifs and 


_ © molt elegant minds, jointly employed 


c to ſet it off, with the various embel- 


© liſhments of ſumptuous entertain- 
© ments, charming aſſemblies, and 

© liſhed diſcourſes; and thoſe. apollad 
© abilities of men, the adored monarch 


© might profuſely and (kilfully encou- 


e rag, whe they flatter his virtue, and 
4 old 


his vice at fo high a rate, that he, 


without ſcorn of the one, or love of 
© the other, would ' alternately and oc- 


* 


11 


© he, for want of a more juſt 


o 


« would place in the number of his 


' which: a prince 


ate 


© ries? Such undoubtedly would be the 
+ Wachen ae of n prines's Hving 
with no religion, which are not to be 
© ſurpaſſed but by his having a falſe 
jn Ry od Let Ing 
If ambition were ſpirited with zeal, 
© what would follow, — that his peo - 
ple ſhould he converted into an army, 
< whoſe ſwords can make right in power: 
© and ſole controverſy in belief? And 
it men. ſhould” be ſtiff necked to the - 
£ -doftrine of that viſible church, let 
© them be contented with an oar and 4 
chain, in the midſt of ſtripes and ans 
c guiſh,to contemplate on him whoſe 
4. Joke is ealy,, and whoſe burden-ia 
OO EL Ee Pres 6 
With a tyranny begun on his own, 
ſubjects, and indignation that others 


draw their breath independent of his 


frown or ſmile, why ſhould he not 
proceed to the ſeizure of the wofld ? 
And if nothing but the thirſt of ſway. 
were the motive of his actions, why. 
© ſhould treaties be other -than mere. 
© words; or ſolemn national compacts 
be any thing but an halt in the march 
« of that army, who are never to lay 
© down their arms, until all men are re- 
« duced to the neceſſity of hanging their 
© lives on his wayward will; who might 
<ſupinely, and at leiſure, — 3 
« own fins by other men's ſufferings, 
© while he daily meditates new ſlaugh- 
© ter, and new conqueſt: 
For mere man, when giddy with 
© unbridled power, is an inſatiate idol, 
© not to be appeaſed with. myriads of- 
© fered to his pride, which may be puf- 
fed up by the adulation of a baſe and 


. © proſtrate world, into an opinion that 


« he is ſomething more than human, by 
© being ſomething lefsr- and, alas! what 


© js there that mortal man will not. bes, 


© lieve of himſelf, when complimented . 


with the attributes of God? © He can 
then conceive thoughts of a power as 


© omnipreſent as his. But ſhould there 
c be ſuch a foe of manłk ind now upon 
« earth, have our ſins fo far provoked, 
© Heaven, that we are left utterly naked 


« to his fury? Is there no power, no 


leader, no genius, that can conduct 


« and animate. us to Surf death or our 
« defence? Ves; our great, God never 


gave one to reign by his permiſſions,” | 
but he gave to a ber: allo — acor : 


© by dis-grace.... r oe ins 2, 
© All the circumſtances of the illuſ- 


„ trious $ life of our prince ſeem hare 
5 e to make him the hs 

4 1 of tyranny; for his 4 
| 5 'been ſtrenghtened and confirmed b 1 

cone continued ſtruggle, and Heaven 
© has educated him by adverſity to a 
« quick ſenſe of the diſtreſſes and miſe - 
fk ries of mankind, which he was born 
to redrels : in juſt ſcorn of the trivial 
glories and li ght oſtentations of power, 
that glorious inſtrument of Providence 
moves, like that, in a ſteady, calm, 
and filent courſe, independent either 
of applauſe or calumny; which ren- 


. e e Pages 


A moral, a philoſophic, an heroic, and 
a chriſtian Enſe, an abſolute monarch; 
who, ſatisfied with this unchangeable, 
Jult, and ample lory, muſt needs. 
turn all his ml KR himſelf to 
the ſervice of others; for he begins his 
enterpriſes with his own ſhare in the 
ſuccels of. them; for integrity bears 
in itſelf it's reward, nor can that which, 


LOSS ENS 


appointment. 

- © With the undoubted character of a 
. glorious captain, and (what he much 
© 'more values than the moſt ſplendid. 


F dhe that V; a Tony and honeſt 
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ders him, if not in a political, yet in 


depends not on event ever know dil- 
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< man, be is the hope and fay of Eu- 
"© r 
e £4; cogp 
6. * implore his and i u 
jured empires court his IS | 
6 rules the world, not by an invaſion. 104 
„the people of the earth, but the _- 
« dreſs of it's princes; 4 that world 
ſhould be again rouſed from the repoſe 
© which wy prevailing arms 1 
6 it, why, ſhould we not hope that there 
© is an Almighty, by whoſe, influence 
© the. b enemy that thinks Mme 
F or battle, may find he $46, 
ut ripe for deſtruction? and that. 
there may be in the womb. of time great 
incidents, which may make the cata- 
ſtrophe of a proſperous life as unfor- 
tunate as the particular ſcenes of it 
. were. ſucceſsful 2. For there does: not 
want a ſkiltul eye and reſolute arm to 
e obſerve and bo few — Sg 2 
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WI jaſt RP received a piece 1 5 


ill news at our club, which 
Lat, ſenſibly afflicted every one of us. 
199 ueſtion not hut my readers themſelves. 

| be troubled at the hearing of it. 
To keep them no longer in ſuſpence, 
A Roger de Coverley is dead. He 
this life at his houſe in the 
See after a few. weeks ſickne(s, 


ir Andrew Freeport. has a letter from 
| ſhall give my reader a copy of his 3 7 


one of his correſpondents in thoſe parts, 


that informs him the old man caught 
a cold at the county- ſeſſions, as he was 
an addreſs of 


his own penning, in which he ſucceeded 


very warmly promotin 


according to his wiſhes, But this re 
ticular comes from a Whi juſtice of 
peace, who was always Sir 1 sene 


* 


« 


my and — Thave letters both 


EY 


VII G. Ex. Vie 738, 72. ; 


Dran. 


fo the chaplain and Captain Sentry; 
which mention nothing of it, but are 
filled with many particdlars to the ho- 
nour of the good old man. I have like- 
wiſe a letter from the butler, who took-- 
ſo much care of me laſt ſummer when 1 
was at the knight's. houſe... As my 
friend the butler mentions,.. in the ſin- 


licity of his heart, ſeveral circumſtances 


the others have paſſed over in ſilence, I 


deut any alteration or eee, 


* 


ents 3 - 
ENO ]Wẽ ING Sas dation ol 
> maſter's good friend, I could no 


forbear ſending you the melancholy news. 

of his death, which has affected B 

Ms 8 as well as his poor ſer- 
rants, 


— 


— — 2 — mp. om, wee 
* hy - 2 * 


r 

Funts, who loved bim, I may ſay, better 
than we did our lives. I am afraid he 
caught his death the laſt county- ſeſſions, 
where he would go to ſee juſtice done to 


A widow woman, and her father- 


| lets children, that had been wronged by 
| = neighbouring gentleman 3" for you. - Bio” ne 
Sentry, my maſter's nephew, has taken 


maſter was always 


know, Sir, my good 


the poor man's friend. Upon his com- 


mg home, the firſt complaint he made 
was, that he had loft his roaſt-beef 
ſtomach, not being able to touch a fir- 
loin, which was ferved up according to 
cuſtom ; and you know he uſed to take 
great delight in it. From that time for- 


ward he grew worſe and worſe, but ſtill 
Kept a good heart to the laſt. Indeed 
we were once in great hope of his re- 
that was 
fent him from the widow lady whom he 

uad made love to the forty laſt years of 


eovery, upon à kind meſſage 


Ms life z but this only proved a light- 


| ning before death. He has bequeathed 
to this lady, as a token of his love, a 


te 


pearl necklace, and a couple of 
— 5 elets ſet wth e Which 

onged to my good old lady his mo - 
ther oo has 
gelding, that he uſed to ride a hunting 


n, to his chaplain, becauſe he thought 


By wal be kind to him, and has left 
all his books. He has, moreoyer, 


thed to the chaplain a very pretty. 


tenement with good lands about it. It 
being a very cold day when he made his 


will, he left for mourning, to every 
man in the pariſh, a great 


frize coat, 
and to every woman a black riding- 


hood. It was a moſt moving ſight to 


ſee him take leave of his pcor ſervants, 
commending us all for our fidelity, whilſt 
we were not able e ee a word for 


weeping. As we moſt of us are grown 
5 — in our dear maſter's ſervice, 
* left us penſions and legacies, 


which we may live very OY 
upon the remaining part of our days. 
He has be e 4 


charity, 


build a ſteeple. to the church; for he 


Pas heard to ſay ſome time ago, that if 


he lived two years longer, Coverley 
ehurch ſhould have a ſteeple to it. The 


. - chaplain tells eyery body that he made 


a very good end, and never ſpeaks of 


him without tears. He was buried, ac- 
rings 


eording. to his own directions, among 


the family of the Coverlies, on the left 


* 9 a 
* wy * * FONT * 


rum: 


ueathed the fine white 


upon the readin 
hub 5 


of ads of 


great deal more in 
ich is not yet come to my 
knowledge, and it is peremptorily ſaid 

in the pariſh, that he has left money to 
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hand of his father Sir Arthur. The: 
coffin was carried by fix of his tenants, 
and the pall held vp by fix of the quo-. 
e whole pariſh followed the 
corple with heavy hearts, and in their 
mourning ſuits, the men in frize, and 
the women in riding-hopds. Captain 


poſſeſſion of the hall-houſe, and the 
whole eſtate. When my old maſter ſaw 
him a little before his death, he ſhook 
him by the hand, and wifhed him joy of 
the eſtate which was falling to him, de- 
firing him only to make a good ule of 
it, and pay the ſeveral legacies, and the 
8 of charity which he told him he 
ad left as quit- rents upon the eſtate. 


The captain truly ſeems a courteous 


man, though he ſays but little. He 
makes much of thoſe whom my maſter 
loved, and ſhews great kindneis to the 
old houſe-dog, that you know my poor 
maſter was ſo fond of. It would have 


gone to your heart to have heard the 


moans the dumb creature made on the 
day of my maſter's death. He has 
never joyed himſelf ſince; no more 
has = 75 us. It was 5 eee v 
day for he poor people that ever hap- 
ned in We This is all 
om, honoured Sir, your moſt. ſorrow- 
ful ſervant, ꝑpwanp Biscurr. 


P. 8. My maſter deſired, ſome weeks 


before he died, that a book, which 
comes up to you by the carrier, ſhould 
be given to Sir Andrew Freeport, in his 


name. r 


This letter, notwithſtanding the poor 
butler's manner” of writing it, gave us 
ſuch an idea of our good old friend, that 
it there was not a 


dry eye in the Sir Andrew open- 


ing the book, found it to be a collection 
There was in 


of parliament. 
particular the A& of e 5 with 
ſome paſſages in it marked by Sir Ro- 
ger's own hand. Sir Andrew found 


that they related to two of three points, 


which he had diſputed with Sir Roger 
the laſt time he appeared at the club. 
Sir Andrew, who would have been 
merry at. fuch an incident on another 


dccaſion, at the ſight of the old man's 


hand-writing burſt inte tears, and puf 
the book into his pocket. Captain Sen- 
try informs me, that the knight has left 
and tron fr rot the 

N 


club. 
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| me, I mutt make the preſent en- 
tertainment like a treat at an houſe- 
warming, out of ſuch preſents as have 
been ſent me by my gueſts. The firſt 
diſh which I ſerve. mp. 4 is a letter come 
freſh to uy . is un 


| Mite. cares, ; X 
II. is with inexpreſſible 2 Fn Tu 
hear of the death of good Sir Roger, 
and do heartily. condole with you upon 
ſo melancholy an occaſion, I think you 
ought to have blackened the edges of a 
+ per which brought us ſo ill news, and to 
ave had it ſtamped likewiſe in black. It 
is expected of you. that you ſhould write 
his epitaph, and, if poſſible, fill his 
| place in the club with as worthy and di- 
verting a member. I queſtion not but 
you will receive many recommendations 
m the public of ſuch as will e 
e for that poſt. 

Since Lam talking of death, and have 
mentioned an epitaph, I mult tell you, 
Sir, that I have made diſcovery of a 
church- yard in which I believe you 
might ſpend an afternoon, with great 
pleaſure to yourfaf and to the publie: 
it belongs to the 7 of Stebon- heath, 
commonly called Stepney. Whether or 
no it be that the peo api. 10 that pariſh have a 
particular genius for an epitaph, or that 
there be ſome poet among them. who 
undertakes that work by the, great, I 
Cannot tell; but there are more remark- 
able inſcriptions i in that place than in any 
other 1-hive-met with; and I may ſay - 
without vanity, that there is not a gen- 


+, > 


tleman in England better read in tomb-. 


ſtones than myſelf, my ſtudies: lf. 
laid wore much in church- yards. I ſh 
hw. aps to ſend you a couple of epi 
taphs, for a ond. wi of thoſe I have juſt! 
ment They are written in a 


ene, 


A 8 2 a * of buf neſs with diffuſed 15 Leisten the ſreond i in he” 
The firſt has 


athetic; the 


cloſe contracted ſtile. 
much of the ſimple and 
ſecond is ſomething yang 
The firſt 1 is, thus 


t hn tra 


. Here Thomas Sapper 1 lies 1 Ab b : 


Born in New England, did in London die 
Was the third ſon of ny ens begot upon 


711 


By which bi —— and two brethren came 
Alſo to breathe their laſt nine years Oy: 
And now have left their father to deplore 
The loſs of all his children, with his wifez 
FO was he J0F: and comfort DENG . 


The ſecond i is as s follows— 


Here lies the body. of Daniel Goal, 
| Spittle- fields N and that s all. 


I will notdifiniſs you, wbilſt I am upon 
this ſubject, without ſending a. ſhort. 8 


epitaph which I once met with, though 


I cannot . poſſibly recollect the place. 
The thought. of it is ; ſerious,, and in my 
opinion, the fneit that I ever met wit 


upon this occaſion. You know, Sir, it 


is uſual, after having told us the name 
of the perſon who lies interred, tolaunch 
out into his praiſes. This epitaph takes 
a 592 contrary turn, having been made 


rſon himſelf ſome time before 
his ie wel wi 


© Elis jacet R. C. in expefatione de: 
, Vai, erat des if indica 


4 We lieth R. E. th cxpeRtaticn of 50 
the laſt day. What ſort of a man he EY 
6 was, Logs ep fot diſcover." 3 
| | 1 Am, Sir, ce, 5 
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ſiognomy, I cannot but thi 
on made 


cular humòur and diſpoſition conform- 


1024 


© 


416, Z F 
HN G lately read among your 
ſpeculations, an eſſay upon phy- 
that if 
a viſit to this ancient univer- 
5 , you might receive very conſider - 
able lights upon that ſubject, there be- 
ing ſcarce a young fellow in it Who does 
not give certain indications of his parti- 


able to the rules of that art. In courts 


and cities every body lays a conſtraint 
upon his countenance, and endeayours 
to look like the reſt of the world; but 
the youth of this place, having not yet 


formed themſelves by converſation, and 


tremely well appriſed, that there is 2 


culated from the caſt of his viſage, the 


the knowledge of the world, give their 

limbs and features their full play. 
As you have conſidered human na- 

ture in all it's lights, you muſt be ex- 


very cloſe correſpondence between the 
outward and the inward man; that ſcarce 


the leaſt dawning, the leaſt parturiency 


towards a thought can be ſtirring in the 
mind of man, without producing a ſuit- 


able revolution in his exteriors, which 
holland fhirt, is conſtrued a fatal ten» 
- dency to the art military.  - - 

that the intrinſic worth and merit of a 


will eafily diſcover itſelf to an adept in 
the theory of the phiz. Hence it is, 
fon of Alma Mater is ordinarily cal- 


contour of his perſon, the mechaniſm 
of his dreſs, the diſpoſition of his limbs, 


the manner of his gait and air, with a 


number of circumſtances of equal con- 


ſequence and information: the practi- 


tioners in this art often make ule of a 


gentleman's eyes to give them light into 


Ne DXIX. SATURD 
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viſibility and pert 


7 * 


from his noſe, to judge of the ſize of his 
intellets; and interpret the over much 
| nd pertneſs of one ear, as an 
infallible mark of reprobation, and a 
ſign the owner of ſo ſaucy a member 
fears neither God not man, In con- 


formity to this ſcheme,” a contracted 


brow, a lumpiſh down-caſt look, a ſober 


. ſedate pace, with both hands dangling 


quiet and ſteady in lines exactly parallel 
to ęach lateral pocket of the galligaſkins, 
is logic, metaphyſics, and mathematics 
in perfection. So likewiſe the Belles 
Lettres are t ifred by a faunter in the 
it, a fall of one wing of the'peruke 
ackward, an infertion of one hand in 


the fob, and a negligent ſwing of the 
other, with a pinch of right and fine 
Barcelona between finger and thumb, 
a due quantity of the fame upon the 


PA lip; and 4 noddle caſe loaden with 
pulvil. Again, a grave ſolemn ſtalk- 
ing pace is heroic poetry, and politics z | 


an unequal one, a genius for the ode, 


and the modern ballad; and an open 


breaſt, with an audacious diſplay of the 


I might be much larger upon theſe 


1 but I 3 whom I write to. 
If you can «graft any ſpeculation upon 
them, or turn them to the Aying of Ns 
the perſons concerned in them, you will 


do:a work very becoming the Britiſh 
Spectator, and oblige your very humble 
ff.. POT WEEK 


3 . wo „„ 
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| INDE HOMINUM PECUDUMQUE GENUS, VITAQUE VOLANTUNs 
I QU&A MARMOREO FEAT MONSTRA SUB &QUORE PONTUS., _ 


| Vin. Ex. vi. vs. 72h, 


| ENCE MEN AND BEASTS THE BREATH OF LIFE OBTAIN, 


”  *" AND BIRDS OF AIR, AND MONSTERS OF THE MAIN. 


5 Tie UGH there is-a great deal of 


4k pleaſure in contemplating the ma- 
terial world, by which I mean that 
ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has 


- ſo-curioufly wrought the maſs of dead 
matter, with the ſeveral relations which 


thoſe bodies brar to one another; there 


zs ſtill, methinks, ſomething more won- 


Arrtul and ſurpriſing in contemplations 


terial world is only the ſhell of the uni- 


ff.. NIEEDENT >; 
on the world of life, by which I mean 
all thoſe animals with which every part 
of the univerſe is furniſhed. © The ma- 
verſe: the world of life are it's inhabie/ 
EI!!! 4 CIOT PLL op 9 

If we conſider thoſe parts of the ma» 
terial world which'lie the neareſt to us, 


4 & A Hl; 


4 4 * — . 3 


THE spr 


" antions and inquiries, it is amazing to 
- eonſider the infinity of animals with 
which it is ſtocked. Every part of mat- 


ter is peopled ; every green leaf ſwarms 
with inhabitants. 
ſingle humour in the body of a man, or 
ol any other animal, in which our glaſſes 
do not diſcover myriads of living crea- 
tures. The: ſurface of animals is alſo 
covered with other animals, which are 
in the ſame manner the baſis of other 


animals that live upon it; nay, we find 


in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in marble 
itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities 
that are crouded with ſuch impercepti- 
ble inhabitants, as are too little for the 
naked eye to diſcover. 
hand, if we look into the more bulky 
parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, lakes, 
and rivers,. teeming with numberleſs 
kinds of living creatures: we find every 
mountain an 
wood, plentifully ſtocked with birds and 
beafts, and every part of matter afford- 
ing proper neceſſaries and conveniencies 
for the livelihood of multitudes which 
1nhabit-it. f | gf he 
The author of the Plurality of Worlds 
' draws a very good argument from this 
conſideration, for the peopling of every 
Jum 3 as indeed it ſeems very probable 
rom the analogy of reaſon, that if no 
part of matter, which we are acquainted 
with, lies waſte ind uſeleſs, thoſe great 
bodies, which are at ſuch a diſtance 
from us, ſhould not be deſert and un- 
peopled, but rather that they ſhould be 
furniſhed with beings adapted to their 
reſpective fituations, n 
'Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings 
only which are-endowed with percep- 
tion, and is in a manner thrown away 
upon. dead matter, any farther than as 
It is ſubſervient to beings which are con- 
ſeious of their exiſtence. . Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies which lie un- 
der our obſervation, tleat matter is only 
made as the baſis and ſupport of ant- 


mals, and that there is no mage af the 
one than what is neceſſary for the exiſt- 


ence of the other. E 
Infinite goodneſs is of ſo communica- 
(ive a nature, that, it ſeems to delight in 
the conferring of exittence upon every 
degree of per-eptive being. As this is 
ſpeculation, which I have often pur- 
ſued with gr:1” vleaſure to myſelt 8 
hall enlar 5 
dering that part of the ſcale of beings 
which comes within our knowledge, 


CTATOR. _.. 


here is ſcarce a 


On the other 


marſh, - wilderneſs. and 


farther upon it, by conſi- banded and manag 


| There are ſome living ereatures which 
are raiſed but juſt above dead matter. 


To mention only that "ſpecies; of ſhell- - 


fiſh, which are formed in the faſhion of 


2 cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſe- 


veral rocks, and immediately die upon 
their being ſevered from the place where 


they * There are many other erea- 
- tures but © 

have no other ſenſe beſides that of feel- 
Others have ſtill an ad- 
ditional one of hearing; others of ſmell, 
and others of fight. 


one remove from theſe, which 
ing and taſte, 


- 5 It is wonderful to 
obſerve, by what a gradual progreſs the 
world of life advances through a prodj- 
gious variety of ſpecies, before a crea- 


ture is formed that is complete in all it's. 
"ſenſes; and even among theſe there is 


ſuch a different degree of perfection in 


the fenſe which one animal enjoys be- 


yond what appears in another, that 


though the ſenſe in different animals be 


diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common deno- 


mination, it ſeems almoſt of a different 


nature. If after this we look into the 


ſeveral inward perfections of cunning 
and ſagacity, or what we 33 call 
ng 


after the 


- 


inſtinft, we find them ri 
ſame manner imperceptibly one above 


another, and receiving additional im- 


provements, according to the 4 in 
is pro- 


which they are implanted. T 
ua}; that 
the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies 


greſs in nature is fo very 
comes very near to the moſt imperie& of 
that which is immediately above it. 
The exuberant and overflowing good 
neſs of the Supreme Being, whole mercy 


extends to all his works, is plainly ſeen, 
as I have before hinted, from his having 
made fo very little matter, at leaſt what 

falls within our knowledge, that does 


not ſwarm with life: nor is his goodneſs 
leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in the mul 
titude of living creatures. Had he only 
made one ſpecies of animaly, none of 
the reſt wou | 
neſs of exiſtence; he has, therefore, ipe- 


cified in hig creation every degree of life, 
he whole . 


every capacity of being. | 
chalm in nature, from a plant to a man, 
is filled up with diverſe kinds of erea- 


tures, riſing one over another, by ſuck 
a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little 
tranſitions and deviations from one {pes 
cies to another are almoſt inſenſible. 
This intermediate _ is fo well huſ⸗ 

g , that 8 ſcarce 
a de of perception which does not 
Kt, ſome one part of the world of 


603 lie. 
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have enjoyed the happi- 
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| e that it ſtill proceeds gra- 
dually through thoſe beings which are 
of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there 
is an infinitely greater ſpace and room 


Py 


| for different degrees of perfection, be- 


tween the Supreme Being and man, 
than between man and the moſt deſpica- 


ble inſet. The conſequence of ſo great 
a variety of beings which are ſuperior 
to us, from that variety which is infe- 


rior to us, is made by Mr. Loeke, in a 


paſſage which I ſhall here ſet down, 


after having premiſed, that notwith- 


ſtanding there is ſnch infinite room be- 
' tween man and his Maker, for the 


. creative power to exert itſelf in, it is 
impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled 


up, ſince there will be till an infinite 
gap or diſtance between the higheſt 


ereated being, and the Power whrh pro- 


duced him. 


That there ſhould be more ſpecies 
of intelligent creatures above us, than 
Mere are of ſenſible and material be- 
lo vs, is probable to me from hence; 
5 Tha in all the viſible corporeal world, 


6 we. ſee no chaſms, or no gaps. All 


s quite dow from us, the deſcent is by 


8 eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of 


c things, that i. each remove differ very 


© little one from the other, There are 


c fiſhes that have wings, and are not 
e ſtrangers to the ary region: and 


* there are ſome bird: that are inha- 
* bitants of the water, whoſe blood ig 
* cold as fiſhes; and their fleſh fo like 


© in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are al- 
e lowed them on fiſh days. There are 
© animals ſo near of kin both to birds 


c and beafts, that they are in tha middle 


between both; amphibious, animals 
© link the terreſtrial and aquatic *oge- 


"© ther ſeals live at land and at fea, and 
4 porpoiſes haye the warm blood and 


s entrails of à bog; not to mention 


maids or ſea- men. 
brutes, that ſcem to have as much 
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© life: Is the goodneſs or wiſdom of the 
Divine Being more manifeſted in this his 
„ee 
here is a conſequence, beſides thoſe 
T have already mentioned, which ſeems 
very naturally deducible from the fore. 
going conſiderations., If the ſcale of 
being riſes, by ſuch a regular progrels, 
Jo high as man, we may by a parity of 


i hat is confidently reported of mer: 
There are ſome 


© knowledge: and reaſon, as ſome that 


gere called men; and the animal and 
„vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly 
joined, that if you will take the loweſt 
of one, and the (higheſt of the other, 
there will ſearee be perceived any great 
1 difference between them: and 1o on 
until we come to the loweſt and the 
moſt inorganical part of matter, we 


© ſhall find every where that the ſeveral 
c ſpecies are linked together, and differ 


but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. And 
4 when we conſider the infinite power 


and wiſdom of the Maker, we have 


é reaſon to think that it is ſuitable to 


< the magnificent harmony of the uni- 
© verſe,: and the great deſign and infi- 


nite goodneſs of the Architect, that 


the ſpecies of creatures ſhould alſo by 
© gentle de aſcend upward from 


us toward his infinite perfection, as 


ve ſee: they gradually deſcend from 


, © us downward; which if it be proba. 
e ble, we have reaſon then to be per. 


© ſuaded, that there are far more ſpe- 
© cies of creatures above us, than there 
© are beneath; we being in degrees of 


perfection much more remote from 


the infinite being of God, than we 
are from the loweſt ſtate of being, 
and that which approaches neareſt to 
nothing. And yet of all thoſe di- 
« ſtin& ſpecies, we have no clear diſtinct 


ideas. e 
In this ſyſtem of being, there is no 
creature ſo wonderful in it's nature, and 


which ſo much deſerves our particular 
attention as man, who fills up the mid- 


dle ſpace between the animal and intel - 


lectual nature, the vifible and inviſible 


world, and is that link in the chain of 


beings, which has been often termed the 
Nexus: utriu/que mundi. So that he 
who in one leſpect is aſſociated with 


angels and archangels, may look upon 


a being of infinite perfection as his fa- 
ther, and the higheſt order of ſpirity 
as his brethren, may in another reſpe& 
ſay to corruption. Thou art my fas 
4 ther;?- and to the vorm. Thu art 
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"HE juſt value you have expreſſed 
1 for the matrimonial ſtate, is the 
yeaſon that I now venture to write to 
you, without fear of being cidiculous ; 
and confeſs to you, that though it is 


able woman, who was my wife, my 
_ ſorrow is ſtill freſh; and I am often, in 

the midſt of company, upon any cir- 
cumſtance that revives her memory, 


do on ſuch an occaſion: I fay, upon any 
occurrence of that nature, which I can 
give you a ſenſe of, though I cannot 
expreſs it wholly, I am all over ſoftneſs, 
and am obliged to retire, and give way 


be eaſy. 
ſubject of male widowhood to you, and 
beg of you to touch upon it by the firſt 
opportunity. To thoſe who have not 
 - lived like huſbands during the lives of 
a _ _ their ſpouſes, this would be a taſteleſs 
Jumble of words; but to ſuch (of whom 
* ttzhere are not a few) who have enjoyed 
; = that ſtate with the ſentiments proper for 
it, you will have every line, which hits 
the ſorrow, attended with a tear of pity 
and conſolation, For I know not by 
what goodneſs of Providence it is, that 
every guſh of paſſion is a ſtep towards 
the relief of it; and there is a certain 
comfort in the very act of ſorrow, which, 
I ſuppoſe, ariſes from a ſecret conſciouf- 
. neſs in the mind, that the afflition it is 


concern is not indeed ſo outrageous as 
has ſubſided rather into a ſober ſtate of 


- ſpirit. There might be rules formed 
for men's behaviour on this great inoi- 


St JIA RAII SH  OO0--AT II 42 440 


tune into the condition I am at preſent ; 
which is, I think, that my ſorrow has 
converted all roughneſs of temper into 
meekneſs, good-nature, and compla- 
ceney: but, indeed, when in a ſerious 
e hour 1 preſent my _deparies 
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"when I 


chree months fince I loſt a very agree- 


with a reflection what ſhe would ſay or 


to a few ſighs and tears, before I can 
cannot but recommend the 


; are jncapab 


under flows from a virtuous cauſe, My 
at the firſt tranſport ; for I think it 


mind, than any actual perturbation of 


dent, to bring them from that misfor- 
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_Canncne 


"conſort to my imagination, with that 


air of PRES in her countenance 


ave been in paſſion, that ſweet 
affability when I have been in good 

humour, that tender compaſſion when I 
have had any thing which gave me un- 


eaſineſs; I confeſs to you I am incon- 


ſolable, and my eyes guſh with grief as 


if IT had ſeen her but juſt then expire. 
In this condition I am broken in upon 


by a charming young woman, my daugh- 
ter, who is the picture of what her mo- 


ther was on her wedding-day. The 
woo irl ſtrives to comfort me; but how 

all T let you know that all the com- 
fort ſhe gives me is to make my tears 
flow more eafily ? The child knows the 
quickens my ſorrows, and rejoices my 
heart at the ſame time. Oh, ye learned! i 
tell me by what word to ſpeak a mo- 
tion of the ſoul, for which there is | 
name. When ſhe kneels and bids. me 
be comforted, ſhe is my child; when I 


take her in my arms, and. bid her ſay 


no more, ſhe is my very wife, and 21 
very comforter I lament the loſs of. 
baniſh' her the room, and weep aloud 
that I have loſt her mother, and that 1 
Mr. Spectator, I wiſh it were poſſible 
for you 8 a ſenſe of theſe Lora 
perplexities; you might communicate 
to the guilty part of mankind, that they 
e of the happineſs which is 
in the very ſorrows of the virtuous. 
But pray ſpare me a little longer; 


give me leave to tell you the manner of 


her death, She took leave of all her 
family, and bore the vain application of 
medicines with the Se patience ima- 
ginable, When the phyſician told her 


' ſhe mult certainly die, the deſired, as 


mg as ſhe cond; * all wh were 282 
ent, except myſelf, might depart the 
room. 885 id ſhe n to ſay, 
for ſhe was reſigned, and I knew all the 
krew that concerned us in this world; 
but ſhe defired to be alone, that in the 
preſence of God 21 op ns with. 
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her; adding, that ſhe hoped | 
moments I ſhould feel the ſame comfort 
for my 88 to her, as ſhe did in 
acquitted herſelf with ho- 

* Nour, truth, and virtue, to me. 


in my laſt 


that ſhe 


p ' 


I curb myſelf, and will not tell you : en 
call the fine taſte in your apprehenſions 


that this kindneſs cut my heart in twain, 
when I expected an accuſation for ſome 


. Paſſionate ſtarts of mine, in ſome parts 


of our time together, to ſay nothing 
but thank me for the good, if there was 
any good ſuitable to her own excellence ! 
All-that I had ever ſaid to her, all the 
circumſtances of forrow and joy between 
us, crouded upon my mind in the ſame 
inſtant ; and when immediately after I 


a the angs of death come upon that 


dear body which I had often embraced 


with tranſport, when I ſaw thoſe che- 


riſhing eyes begin to be ghaſtly, and 


their laſt ſtruggle to be to fix themſelves 


on me, how did I loſe all patience ! She 
expired in my arms, and in my diſtrac- 
tion I thought I ſaw her boſom till 
heave. . There was certainly life yet til 
left; I cried—* She jult now ſpoke to me: 
but alas! I grew giddy, and all things 


moved about me from the diſtewper of 


* 


my own head ; for the beſt of women 
was breathleſs, and gone for ever. 
Naw the doctrine I would, methinks, 
he ve you raiſe from this account I have 
given you, is, That there is a certain 


equanimity in thoſe who are good and 


juſt, which runs into their very ſorrow, 


and diſappoints the force of it. Though- 


they muſt paſs through afflitions in 


common with all who are in human na- 


ture, yet their conſcious integrity ſhall 
undermine their affliction; nay, that very 


affliction ſhall add force to their inte- 
gity, from à reflection of the ule of 
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un. BPECTATOR,  _ 


| 1 Have been for many years loud in 


this aſſertion, that there are very few 


mat can ſee or hear, I mean, that can 


report what they have ſeen or heard; 


_ and this through incapacity or prejudice, 


ene of which diſables almoſt every man 


| who talks to you from repreſenting 


wings as he ought, For which reaſon 


unworthy, is deſpicable to him, thou 
all the world ſhould. approve it. A 


where any 
To want ſorrow when you in decency 
and truth ſhould be afflifted, is, I ſhould 


of, and I dare ſay you will find upon 
examination, that they are the wiſeft 


of thanking me for all my kindneſs to virtue in the hour of affliction. 1 E 


down with a deſign to put you upon 
giving us rules how to overcome ſock 
griefs as theſe, but I ſhould rather ad- 


viſe you to teach men to be capable of 


You men of letters have what you 
of what is properly done or faid : there 
is ſomething like this deeply grafted in 


4 . 


the ſoul of him who is honeſt and faith» 


ful in all his thoughts and actions. 
Every thing which is falſe, vicious, * 


the ſame time he has the moſt lively ſen. 


ſibility in all enjoyments and ſufferings 


which it is proper for him to. have, 
18 of life is concerned. 


think, a greater inſtance of a man's be- 


ing a blockhead, than not to know the 


beauty of any paſſage in Virgil. Vou 


have not yet obſerved, Mr. Spectator, 


that the fine gentlemen of this age ſet 
up for hardneſs of heart, and humanity 


has very little ſhare in their pretences. 


He is .a brave fellow who is always 


ready to kill a man he hates, but h 


does not ſtand in the fame degree of 
eſteem who laments for a woman he 
loves. - I ſhould fancy you might work 
up a thouſand pretty thoughts, by re- 
flecting upon the perſons moſt ſuſceptis , 
ble of the ſort of ſorrow I have ſpoken 


and the braveſt of mankind who are the 


' 


' moſt capable of it. I am, Sir, your 


moſt humble ſervant, . OO oe 
Nos wien, Jo ts F. J. 
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I am come to a reſolution of belieying 
nothing I hear; and I contemn the man 
given to narrations under the appellation 

of a matter - of- fact man: and accord» 
ing to me, à matter - of. fact man is one 
whoſe life, and converſation is ſpent. in 
the report of what is not matter. of- 


I remember when Prince Eugene was 


heres 2 


tt” 


| A 


p # 1 
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3 bur there was no knowing his height 
- oe! figure, (ntl you; Mr: le e 
give the public ſatisfaction in that mat- 


e „ . 1 
; U 


until you, Mr. 8 
ter. II relations, the force of the ex- 


preſſion lies very often more in the look; 


the tone of voice, or the geſture, than 


diſcerning, bear a very diffe inter- 
1 from © their original meaning. 


this humour of mine to a 
count; for whenever I hear 
ration uttered with extraordi 


troverted it's —_ 


in any other manner by the un- 


muſt confeſs; I formerly have turned 


mence, and grounded upon conſiderable 
authority, I was always ready to lay 
an er that it was not ſo: indeed 1 


never pretended to be ſo raſh, as to fix 
the matter any particular way in 

ktion to apo ; re as ee are a _ 
dred ways of any thing happening, be- 
fides that it has "550A ny only con- 
out in that one 


manner as they ſettled it, and left it to 


the ninety-nine other ways, and conſe- 


uentl had more robabi it. of ſucceſs. 
1 at 2 — ſkill in 


warming a man fo far in his narration, 


ux 8PECTATOR... 
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ator, 


different inter- 


very good ac- 
hee? any nar- 
vehe- 


the following lines 


nn 
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of Which in a coffee houſe 1 take to | 


confiſt in leaning over a table, with the 


edge of it preſſing hard upon your ſto- 
mach: for the more pain the narration. 


is received with, the more gracious is 


narrator thinks you forget your pain, 
by the pleaſure of har U a Pain, 


your bending over. Beſides that the 
the words themſelves; which being re- 


Fort Knock has occaſioned ſeveral 
very perplexed and inelegant heats and 
animoſities; and there was one the other 


day in a coffee - houſe where I was, thae 
took upon him to clear that buſineſs to 


me, for he ſaid he was there. I knew 


was fully ſatisfied he could give me no 
information, for the very fame reaſon 


he believed he could, for he was there. 
However, I heard him with the ſame 


greedineſs as Shakeſpeare deſcribes. in 
I faw a ſmith ftand on his hammer, thus, 


I confeſs of late I have not been ſo 


him to be that ſort of man that had not 
ſtrength of capacity to be informed of 
any thing that depended | merely upon 
his being an eye-witneſs, and therefore. 


Wich open mouth, ſwallowing a faylor's ne. 


* 


as to make him throw in a little of the much amazed at the declaimers in coffee - 
marvellous, and then, if he has much + houſes as I formerly was, being fatif- 
fire) the next degree is the impoſſible. fied- that they expect to be rewarded for 


Now this is always the time for ee 
the wager. But this requires the nice 

management, otherwiſe very 3 
the diſpute may ariſe to the oh | 
mination by battle. In theſe conceits 


I Have been very fortunate, and have 


won ſome wagers of thoſe who have 
profeſſedly valued themſelves upon in- 
telſigence, and have put themſelves to 
got charge and expence to be miſin- 


ormed conſiderably ſooner than the reſt | 


of the world. | 


Having got a comfortable ſum by 


_ this my oppoſition to public report, I 


tinſe T ſeem with 


on courſe of thought, whether upon 


have brought myſelf now to ſo great a 
perfection in inattention, more eſpe - 
cially to party - relations, that at the ſame 


up the diſcourſe, I certainly do not 
know one word of it, but purſue my 


buſineſs or amuſement; with much tran- 


| 3 I ſay inattention, becauſe a late 


act: of parliament has ſecured all party- 


liars. from the penalty of a wager, and 
conſequently made it * unprofitable to 


of the keeneft attention, the true poſture 


attend to them. However, good-breed- 


ing obliges a man to maintain the figure 


— * 
Ar 
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conſiſts in much impudence and a 
deter- 


y ears to devour” 


their vociferations. Of theſe liars there 
are two ſorts, The genius of the firſt - 


memory; the others have added to chels 4 


qualifications a good underſtanding and 
ſmooth language. Theſe therefore haye - 

only certain heads, which they are as 
eloquent upon as they can, and may be 
called Embelliſhers ; the others repeat 
only what they hear from others as lite- _ 
rally as their parts or zeal will permit, 
and are called Reciters. Here was a 


"AB 


fellow in town ſome years ago, who 


uſed to divert himſelf by telling a lye 
at Charing-Croſs in the morning at 


-eight of the clock, and then following 


it through all parts of the town, until | 
eight at night; at which time he came 


to a club of his friends, and diverted 


them with an account what cenſure it 


had at Will's in Covent Garden, ho,, 


dangerous it was believed to be at Child's, 


and what inference they drew from it 


with relation to ſtocks at Jonathan s. 


T have had the honour t travel with 
this gentleman I ſpeak of in ſearch of 


one of his falſhoods; and have been 


- preſent when they have deſcribed the 


very man they have ſpoken to, as him 


Who 


who firſt x 
according as they liked the intelligence. 
T have heard one of our ingenious, 
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tel, tall or ſhort, black. 


or fair, a gentleman. or a raggamuffin, 


qui g ares 
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3 never | find him out. Theſe and many... 
other hints. J . could ſug gelt to yon for 
the elucidation of all fiftions ; bu 
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writers of news ſay, that when he has leave it to. your own ſagacity to improve. - 


. | 
1 


had a cuſtomer. come with an advertiſe- 


ment of an apprentice or a wife run 


away, be has deſired the advertiſer to 
compoſe himſelf a little, before he dic- 
tated the deſcription of the offender: for 


2 perlon is put into a public pa- 


by a man who is angry with him, 

the real deſcription of ſuch perſon is 
hid in the deformity with which th 
gry man deſcribed him ; therefore this 
feffow always made his cuſtomer de- 


Ende him as he would the day before 
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' NON, SI CUPIUNDOS MIHT SCIAM ESSE INIM 
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vould move his laughter. 


| or neglect this ſpeculation. : 1 am, Sir, 5 7 
Your molt obedient humble ſervants - 


- POSTSCRIPT. TO, THE SPECTATOR, 

© cops NUMBER: $02.33 2c 5 
Ni. B. There are in the play of The 
Self- Tormentor of Terence, which is 
allowed a moſt excellent comedy, ſeveral. | 
incidents which would draw, tears from 
any man of ſenſe, and not one which 
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ICOS oM NES HOMINES 


HANC MINI EXPETIVI, CONTIGIT 3 CONVENIUNT MORES? VALEANTy , 


QUY INTER Nos DISCIDIUM YVOLUNT: HANG 
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K WI AA NEVER TO FORSAKE HER; No, THOUGH 1 WE 


A1 MORE, MI ADIMET Ne, 
Tan. An. ACT» 4. sc, 2, 
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RESURE TO MAKE A122 


MEN MY ENEMIES : HER 1 DESIRED 5 HER I HAVE OBTAINED 3-OUR HUMOURS 


AGREE: PERISH ALL THO 


* 


nA DEPRIVE ME OF nE. 


T Should eſteem hn ef a very bappy | 
man, if my ſpeculations could in the 


eaſt contribute to the rectifying the con - 


duct of my readers in one of the moſt im- 
rtant affairs of life, to wit, their choice 
n marriages. This ſtate is the foundation 


of community, and the chief band of ſo- 


ciety; and I do not think I can be too fre- 
quent on ſubjefts which may give light 
to my unmarried readers in a particular, 
which is ſo eſſential to theirfollowing hap- 
pineſsor miſery, A virtuous diſpoſition, | 
a good 'underſtanding, an agreeable per- 
ſon, and an eaſy fortune, are the thin 
which ſhould be chiefly regarded on this 
occaſion.” Becauſe my preſent view is 
to. direct a young lady, who, I think, 
As now in doubt whom to take of many 
overs, I ſhall talk at this time to my 
female reader. The advantages, as I 
was going to ſay, of ſenſe, beauty, and 
riches, are what are certainly the chief 
motives to a prudent young woman of 
fortune for changing her condition; but 
as ſhe is to have her eye upon each of 
theſe; ſhe is to aſk herſelf whether the 
man who has moſt of theſe recommen.- 
dations in the lump is not the moſt de- 


** 
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ſirable. He that has excellent 


SE WHO WOULD SEPARATE Vs 1. DEATH ALONE 
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with a moderate eſtate, and an agreeable... 


perſon, is preferable to him who is only.,.. 
rich, if it were only that good faculties 
may purchaſe riches, but riches cannot 
purchaſe, worthy endo ments. I do- 
not mean that wit, and a capacity to 
entertain, is what ſhould be highly va- 
lued, except it is founded upon goods... 
nature and humanity. There are many .., 
ingenious men, . whoſe abilities do little 
_ elſe but make themſelves and thoſe about 
them uneaſy: ſuch are thoſe who are far 
gone in the pleatures of the town, who... 
cannot ſupport life without quick ſenſa- 
tions and gay reflections, and are ſtran- 
gers to tranquillity, to right reaſon, and 
a calm motion of ſpirits without tranſ- 
port or dejection. Theſe ingenious _ . 
men, of all men living, are moſt to be 
avoided by her who would be happy in 
a huſband. They are immediately ſated 
with poſſeſſion, and muſt neceſſarily ly _ 
to new acquiſitions of beauty, to.palſs. . 
away the whiling moments and intervals 
of 15 for with them every hour is 


* 


£ 
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t is not joyful. But there ie 


beayy that is not joyful... But then 
"a fort of man of wit and ſenſe, that can 
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upon the woman · ( who choſe him te be 
under his protection in, fickneſs and 
health) with the utmoſt gratitude, whe- 
ther from. that moment ſhe 1s. ſhining or 
defectiye in perion or min 
are thoſe who think themſelves bound 
to ſupply, with -good-nature the failings 
of thole who loye them, and who,always 
think thoſe the objects of loye and pity 


rlon or mind: I fay, chere 


who came to their arms the objects of 


Joy and admiration. e e wi.4 
Of this latter ſort is Lyſander, a man 
of wit, learning, ſobriety, and 'good- 
nature, of Birth and eſtate below no 


woman l t, and of whom it might 


be ſaid; ſhou 
wiſhes, his miſtreſs raiſed his fortune, 


1 an is deliberating with herſelf whom 


o ſueceed in his preſent 


— 
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has brought him ſubſervient to. the ho- 


nour and reputation of her and herg.-i A 
man of ſenſe who is thus obliged, 4s ever 
contriving the happineſs of her ho did 
him ſo great a diſtinction; while the 
fool is ungrateful without vice, af 


never returns A favour beeauſe be; is not 5 


ſenſible of it. I would, methinks, hñave 


fo much to ſay for myſelf, that if I fell 
into, the hands of him who treated me 


ill, he ſhould. be ſenſbhle hen he did ſbe 
his conſcience ſhould be of my ſides 
whatever became of his juclination. I 
do not krow' but it is the inſipid choide 


zomen,that the mar- 


which. has been made, by. thoſe who have ' 
Te care of young wo 4 

has been liable to ſo. 
but not that ſhe made it. When:a vo- much ridicnler- But a well⸗choſen love, 
moved hy paſſion en both ſides; and 


riage ſtate itſel 
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ſhe ſhall chuſe · vf many near each other T the generoſi "A of one party, 
s 122 0 


in other pretenſions, certainly he of beſt 
erred, Life 


underſtanding is to be pref 
hangs heavily in the repeated converſa- 


tion of one who has no imagination to 


be fired at the ſeveral occaſions and oh- 
Jes which come before Ks er who 
cannot ſtrike out of his reflections new 
paths of pleaſmg diſcourſe. Honeſt Will 
"Thraſh and his wite, though not mar- 
| ried above four months, have ſcarce, had 

a word to ſay to each other this fix weeks; 
and one cannot form to one's {elf a ſillier 
picture than theſe two creatutes in ſo- 
bemn potap and plenty unable, #6 enjoy 
"their fortunes, and at a full top. among 
a crowd! of ſervants, to: whole taſte of 
life they are beholden for the little fatiſ- 


ſtood to be ſo much as barely in being. 
The hours of the das 
of von ind night,” dinner and-ſopper, 
are the greateſt natices they are capable 
of. This is perhaps repreſenting the 


life of a very modeſt woman, jpined to a 


dull fellow, more infipid than it really de- 
Terves; but I am ſure it is not to exalt the 
_commetee with an ingenious companion 
too hi U. to ſay that every new accident 
or obi which comes into ſuch a gen - 
tleman 's way, gives his wife new. plea⸗ 


Factions by which they can he uüder- 
„the diſfingtions 


muſt be with ſo many. } 


ſome incidents on the other ſide, that 


every particular couple woyld be an eu- 
5 aniple in may circumſtances to all the 


1 
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upon this. ſuhject with a couple of let- 


reſt of the ſp 5 J ſhall-end the chat 


ters, one from a lover, who is very well 


acquainted with the way of roo 


on theſe--bccafions i and the other fro 
his rival, who has a leſs eſtate, but great 


gallantry of temper. As for ny man 


of prudence, he makes ove, as the fays, 
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as if he were already a father, -and lay 


ing aſide the paſſion, comes to the reaſon 
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M* counſel has peruſed the inven- 


your body; but; in default of ſuch iſſue, 
to the right heirs of your uncle Edward 


for even. Thus, Madam, I am ad- 


viſed you cannot (the remainder not · be- 


ing in you) dock the entail; by wicht 


vill come by the ſettlement propoſed to 


your children begotten by me, whether 


lures and ſatisfactlons. The appröba- 


tion of his words and actions is a con- 
tinual en to, her, nor ſ 
enough applaud her good fortune in hav- 
. 2. . r : N 3 5 5 
ing her Hie varied every hour, her mind 
„nete improved, and her. heart more 
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new. feaſt to her, nor can ſhe 
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woman df that prudence, and under 
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they are males or females: but my chi- 
dren begotten upon you will not inherit 
3 lands, exde pt 1 beget a {oh -;* 'Now,, 


adam, ſince things are ſo; yo are 4 
ſtand the work ſo. well; as not to exp 
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7+ tory of your eſtate, and Conſidered 
what eſtate you have, which, it ſeems, 
is only yours, and to the male -heirs ef 
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_ - "than Ovid's 
© Know how to celebrate a great man, 


rps 
give me. I am, Madam, (with great | 
reſpet) your moſt obedient humble | 
| fervant, 2-2, " devoted humble ſervant,” ” © 
Tue other lover's-effate is leſs than 
this 
ſelf 


1 Have given in my 


AE 


- cellent compoſi 


vou read a 


amon 
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gentleman's, but he expreſſed him - 
e Cv ern ESRD 8 
eſtate to your coun- 
> ſel," and deſired my own lawyer to 
inſiſt upon no terms which your friends 
#an prapoſe for your certain eaſe and 
advantage; for indeed I have no notion 
of making difficulties of preſenting you 
r 0 . den . 
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Tux errerA Tron ?- 5 
with what cannot make me happy with. 


out you. I am, Madam, your moſt 
„%% 4 Tra. 
You muſt know the relations' have 


met upon this, and the girl being migh- 


tily taken with' the latter epiſtle, the is 


laughed at, and uncle Edward is to be 


dealt with to make her a ſvitable match 
to the worthy gentleman who has told 
her he does not care a farthing for her. 
All T hope for is, that the lady fair will 
make uſe of the firſt light night to ſhow 
B. T. the underftands a marriage is not 
to be conſidered as a common „ 
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| NOW LYCIAN LOTS, AND NOW TRE DELIAN GODS | 
"Now KERMES 18 EMPLOY'D FROM JOVE'S ABODE,' - _, _  .- 
TO WARN HIXF HENCE 3 AS 1F THE PEACEFUL STATE .. 
oer REAVENLY POW'RS WERE TOUCH'D MITA HUMAN FATE! T 


Am always high 
the diſcovery of any Tiling genins 


** TH 


1 


among my countrymen. For this rea- 
ſon 1 have read over, with great plea- 
ſure, the late miſcellany publiſhed by 


Mr. Pope, in which there are many ex- 
| tions of that ingenious 


ntleman. I have had a pleaſure of 
e ſame kind in peruſing a poem that is 


Juſt publiſhed © on the proſpeR of peace, 


and which, I hope, will meet with ſuch 


a reward from it's patrons, as ſo noble 
à performance deſerves: I was parti- 
cularly well pleaſed to find that the au- 
- thor had not amuſed himſelf with fables 


out of the Pagan Theology, and that 
. when he hints at any thing of this na- 


ture he alludes to it only as to a fable. 


Many of our modern authors, whoſe 
ing very. often extends no farther 
Metamerphoſes, do not 


without mixing a parcel of ſchool-bo 
tales with the recital of his actions. If 
ad a poem on a fine woman, 
ere authors of this claſs, you 
that if turns more upon Venus 


5 5 * 


. FCILICET 18 $UFERIS LABOR 


ly delighted with 
hero highly 

ing 4 11 pal 
ages, the admirer of it has repeated to 
of 
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or Helen, than on the party conceryed. 
I haveknown a copy of verſes on a greas 
commended; but upon aſk- 
ſome of the beautiful paſ- 


me a ſpeech of Apollo, or a deſcription. 
olypheme. At other times, when I 
have ſearched for the actions of a great 
man, who gave a fubjett to the writer, 
I have been entertained with the exploits 
of a river-god, or have been forced to 
attend a fury in her miſchievous pro- 
greſs, from one end of the poem to the 
other. When we are at ſchool it is ne- 
ceſſary for us to be acquainted with the 
ſyſtem of Pagan theology, and may be 
allowed to enliven a theme, or point an 
epigram with a heathen god ; but when 
we would write a manly panegyrie, that 
ſhould carry in it all the colours of truth, 
nothing can be more ridiculous than ta 
have recourſe to our Jupiters and Junos. 
ee 
Jutt; and no t can be quit Which 
is not founded in truth, or at leaft in 
that which paſſes for ſuch. 
In mock herojc peng the ule of the 


>, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


n myth. logy is not only excuſable 


7 
but gracefuſ, becauſe it is the defign of vrhich ve hays good cauſe to apprehend; 
I do hereby ſtrictly require every per- 


fuch compolitions to divert, by adapt- 
ing the fabulous machines of the ancients 
8 ſubjects, and at the ſame time by 
ridiculing ſuch kinds of machinery in 
modern writers. If any are of opinion, 


that there is a neceſſity of admitting 


theſe claſſical legends into our ſerious 
compoſitions in order to give them a 
more poetical turn; I would recommend 


to their conſideration the paſtorals of 


Mr. Philli 1 2 m_ thought 
it impoſſible for this kind of poetry to 
have ſubſiſted without fauns and Ayres 
wood-nymphs and water-nymphs, with 
all the tribe of rural deities : but we ſee 
he has given a new life, and a more na- 


tural beauty to this way of writing, by 


ſabſtituting in the place of theſe anti- 

fables, the ſuperſtitious mytho- 

logy which prevails among the ſhepherds 
our own country. _ | 


Virgil and Homer might compliment 


their heroes, by interweaving the actions 


of deities with their atchievements; but 


for a Chriſtian author to write in the 
creed, to make Prince Eugene a 
favourite of Mars, or to carry on a cor- 


reſpondence between Bellona and the 


Marſhal de Villars, would be down- 


right ity, and unpardonable in a 
-hibit his appearance, unleſs it be done 


at is paſt ſixteen, It is want of 
ſufficient elevation in a genius to de- 
ſcribe realities, and place them in a 
ſhining light, that makes him have re- 
courſe to ſuch trifling antiquated fables; 
28 a man may write a fine deſcription of 
Bacchus or llo, that does not know 
how to draw the character of his con- 
JJ 
In order therefore to put a ſtop to this 
abſurd practice, I ſhall publith the fol- 


lowing edict, by virtue of that ſpecta- 


tdrial authority with which I ſtand in- 
yelted. | EE. 


peace is, in all appearance, drawin 
near, being informed that there are ſevera 
ingenious” perſons who intend to ſhew 
their talents. on ſo happy an- occaſion, 


_ and being willing, as much as in me 


do likewiſe ively forbid the ſending 
of —— wc particular — i 


conſcience. 


WHE REAS' the time of a general 


lies, to prevent that effuſion of nonſenſe, 


ſon, who ſhall write on this ſubject, to 
remember that he is a Chriſtian, and 


not to ſacrifice his catechiſm to his poe- 


try. In order to it, I do expect of him 


in the firſt place to make his own poeny, : 


without depending upon Phœebus for 
any part of it, or calling out for aid 
upon any one of the Muſes by name. 1 


or diſpatch relating to the peace, and 
ſhall by no means ſuffer Minerva to take 
upon the ſhape af any plenipoten= 


tiary concerned in this great work. I 
do fu declare, that I ſhall not allow 7 


the Deſtinĩes to have had a hand in the 
deaths of the ſeyeral thouſands who have 
been lain in the late war, being of opi- 


nion that all ſuch deaths may be very well 
accounted for by the Chriſtian ſyſtem of 


powder and ball. I do therefore ſtrict. 
y forbid the Fates to cut the thread of 
man's life upon any pretence whatſo- 


ever, unleſs it be for the fake of the 


rhyme. And whereas I have good rea- 
ſon to fear, that Neptune will have a 
t deal of buſineſs on his hands, in 


evera] poems which we may now ſup- _ 


ſe are upon the anvil, I do alſo pro- 


in metaphor, ſimile, or any very ſhort 


_ alluſion, and that even here he be not 
itted to enter but with t cau- 
tion and circumſpection. I defire that 


the ſame rule may be extended to his 


whole fraternity of heathen gods, it be- 
ing my deſign to condemn every poem 


to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, 


or exerciſes any other act of authority © 


which does not belong to him: in ſhort, 
I expect that no Pagan agent ſhall be 


introduced, or any fact related which a 
man cannot give credit to with à good 
ovided always that no—-—- 
thing herein contained ſnhall extend, or 
be conſtrued to extend, to ſeveral of the 

female poets in this nation, who'ſhall + 


ſtill be left in full poſſeſſion of their gods 


and goddeſſes in the ſame manner 2 if 
eee ee gee 9 
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"WEI Df OOO ß ñ̃ñꝗ ĩð „ 
HEN E firſt of all took it in n of ok, uy 

„my head to write dreams and I Was laſt Sunday in tlie evening led | 
into a ſerious reflection on the rea - 


VUiſions, I determined to print nothing erious the 
_ of that nature, which was not of my own ſonahleneſa of virtue, and great. folly 
. invention. Rut ſeveral laboriqus dream · af; vice, from an excellent ſermon I had 
ers have of late communicated to me heard that afternoon in my pariſn- 
>  warks of, this nature, which, for their church. N other ohſervations, the 
reputations and my own, I have hither- preacher ſhewed'us that the temptations 
to ſuppreſſed. e e pra eyery one which the tempter propoſęd were-all on 
that. came to my hands, my book of a ſuppoſition, that we are either madmen | 
ſpeculations would have been little elſe: or foals, or with an intention to render 
hut a bock of. viſions. Some of my cor us ſuchʒ that in no other affair we would 
d _ reſpondents. have indeed been fo very ſuffer. ourſelves to be thus impoſed upon, 
 gmnodeſt, as to offer. as an excuſe for their in a caſe ſo plainly. and clearly againſt 
not being in à capacity to dream better. our viſible intereff.. His illuſtrations 
T have by me, for example, the dream and arguments carried ſo much perſua 
af a young gentleman not ipaſt, fifteen. ſion and conviction with them, that they 
L have likewiſe by me the dream of a remained a conſiderable while freſh, and 
2 perſon of quality, and another called working in my memory; until at laſt the 
the Lady's Dream. In theſe, and other mind, fatigued with thought, gave way 
pieces of the ſame nature, it is ſuppoſęd to the fordible oppręſſions of ſlumber and 
the uſual allowances will be made to the ſleep; whilſt Burg unwwilling yet to drop 
| age, condition, and ſex of the dreamer. - the ſuhject, (preſented me with the fol- 
a To prevent this inundation of dreams, lowing viſ ion 
a vehich daily flows in upon me, I ſhall Methought I was juſt awoke out of a 
apply to all dreamers of dreams, the ſleep, that. I could never remember the 
acivice which Epictetus has couched, beginning of; the place where T found 
_ after this manner, in a very ſumple and myſelf to be, was à wide and ſpaciouk 
conciſe precept, 5 Never tell thy dream, - plain; full. of people that wandered: up 
: ſays that phildfopher; (for though thou and down through ſeveral-beaten paths, 
* (thyſelf mayeſt take a pleaſure. in tell- , whereof. ſome few were Rraight, and in 
ing thy ram, another will take no direct lines, but moſt of them winding ; 
„ * pleaſure in hearing it.“ After this and turning like a labyrinth; but yet it 
mort preſace, I muſt da juſtice to two appeared to me afterwards, that theſe 
or three viſions which I have lately nabe laſt all met zin one, ifſue, ſo that many 
liſbecl, and: which:E-haveiowned'to have that. ſeemed to ſteer quite contrary = 
been written by other hands, I ſhall courſes, did at length meet and face one 
add a dream ta theſæ, Which comes to another, ta the no little amazement of 
me from Scotland, by one who deelares many of them. 
_ - - hanſelf;of that country. apd far all F In the midſt of the plain there was a 
kuoy may be. ſecond; ſighted... There great fountain; they called it tñe Spring; 
is, indeed ſomething in it of the ſpirit © of Self. love; out of it iſſued twp tivu- 
of John Bunyan; hut at the ſame tinie lets to the eaſtward and weſtward; tlie 
: antertain ſublimes, which/that-author name of.the firſt was Heavenly Wiſdom, 
$ vas never maſter of. „ ſhallpubliſh it, it's water was wonderfully clear, but of 3 
becauſe I qneſtien det but it will fall in a yet more wonderful effect; the other's; 
, Wh the taite of all my popular readers, name was Worldly Wiſdom, it's water 
:and amule.the e eee e who was thick, and yet far from being dar- 
ais more profound ; declaring at "the mans or ſtägnating, for it was in a con- 
ms time, that chis is the laſt dream tinual violent agitation ; which kept the 
Which I iptend to publiſh this leaſon, trafyllers, whom'T'thall mention by, = =o 
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plying and caſting towards the crooked 
thicknefs of the water; which had paths, and they would now and then 
; tis effect, that it intoxicated thoſe who catch up thoſe that were nearelt to them: 
drunk it, and made them miſtake every theſe they took up ſtraight, -and whicled 
object that lay before them: Bothrivulets over the walls into the flaming tower, 
were parted near their ſprings into ſo and they were no more ſeen nor Beard of. 
any others, as there were ſtraight and They would ſometimes caſt there nets 


. 
by from being ſenſible of the foulneſs 


_ 'cfooked paths, which they attended all 


long to their reſpective iſſues. 


** * * 


1 obſerved from the ſeveral paths 
many now and then diverting, to refrefh 


and otherwiſe qualify * themſelves for 


their journey, to the reſpective rivulets 


that ran near them; they contracted a 
very obſervable courage and ſteadineſs 
in what they were about, by drinking 


theſe waters. At the end of the per- 
ſßpective of every ſtraight path, all which 


did end in one iſſue and point, appeared 


A high pillar, all 6f diamond, cafting. 


towards the right paths to catch the 
ſtragglers, whoſe eyes, for Want of fie- + 
—_ weg e the brook that ran by 
them, grew dim, whereby tliey loſt their 
way; theſe would ſometimes very nar- 
röwly miſs being catched, away, but I 


could not hear whether any of theſe had | 


ever been ſo unfortunate, that had been 
before very hearty in the ſtraight paths. 

I conſidered all theſe ftrange fights. 
with great attention, until at Jaſt I was 
interrupted by à cluſter of the travellers 


in the *craoked paths, who came up to 


rays as bright as thoſe of the ſun into 
the paths; which rays had alſo certain 
ſympathizing and ällüring virtues in- 
them, ſo that whoſoever had made ſome 
conſiderable progreſs in his journey on- 
wards towards the pillar, by the repeat- 
ect impreſſion of theſe rays upon him, 
Vas Wrought into an habitual inclination 
and converſion öf bis fight towards it, 
fo that it grew at laſt in a manner natu- 
ral to Him to look and 8 upon it, 
whereby he was kept ſteady in the 
ſtraight paths, which alone led to that 
'radiant body, the beholding of which 
was now grown a gratification to his 


me, bid me along with them, and 
preſently" fell t o ſinging and dancing; 
they took me by the hand, and ſo eãr- 
ried me away along with them. After 
I had followed them a conſiderable while, 
T'perceived I hall loft the black tower of - 
light, at which I greatly wondered; but 

I looked” and gazed ardund about me, 
and'ſaw noting: I T began to fancy my 
firſt viſion had been but a dream, and 
there was no ſuch thing in reality : but 
then I confidered that if I could fancy 
to ſee What was not, I might as well 
have an illuſion wrought on me at pre- 
ſent, and not ſee what was really before 
me. I was much confirmed in this 
thought, by the effect I then juſt ob- 
ſerved the water of Worldly Wiſdom _ 


a 7 DEE 2; | 
At the iſſue of the crooked paths there 
was a great black tower, out of the cen- 
ter of which ſtreamed a long ſucceſſion had upon me; for as I had drunk z 
Of flameg, which did riſg even atzove the | little 6f it again, I felt a very ſenſible 
clouds; it gave a very great light to the effect in my head; methougt it diſtract- 
"whole plain, which did ſometimes out- ed and. diſordered all there; this made 
ine F is light, and, qgprefſed the beams me ſtop of a- ſudden,  fuſpetting ſome 
of the adamantine pillar; though by the charm or inchantment. As I was caſt. 
' obſervation I. made afterwards, it ap- ing about within "ply what I ſhould - 


'peared that it was not for any diminu- do, and whom to apply to in this caſe, 
I ſpied at ſome diſtance off me a man Za / 
beckoning, and making ſigns to me ko 
come over to him. I cel to him. 1 
did not know the way. He then calied 
to me audibly, to ſtep at leaſt out of the 
ath'T was in; for if I Raid there any 
onger I Was in danger to be catched in 


IS SL £3 « 


tion of light, but that this lay in the 
travtllers, Who would ſometimes; ſtep. 
out of theſe ſtraight paths; here wy f 
loſt the full profpecx of the radiant pil- 
lar, and aw it Hut fide-ways : but the 
great light from the black tower, which 


% 


was ſomewhat'particularly feorching to [ 'was in danger to be catched. in 

them; weüldegenefalfy light and Raſten a' great net that wis Juſt- hanging oer 

| them. to theip proper climatg again; me, and ready to catch'me up; that de 
„Kound ahdut the black tower there wondered:T'was ſo blind, or f6 diltraQ-.” 


were, * methought, tai thouſknds of ed, as not to ſee ſo imminent and vilible”. - 


huge tyrthapen ugly monſters 3'thele had a danger; afſuririg me, that as ſoon as 1 
* n p< "* Y 1 22 N Sz AEST 
"ſeat nets, kick key were perpetually ©" ns gat of that way he would come 
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of a bewitching nature; you would 


N * ways there 


4038 
| T1 ad, and't 


back as far as I could 
without looking behind me: then my 
denefactor thus beſpoke me—* You have 
made the wonderfulleſt eſcape in the 


de into a more ſecure path. 
did, and he brought me his | 
full of the water of Heayenly Wiſdom, 


which was of very great uſe to me, for 


my eyes were ſtraight cleared, and I ſaw 


a great black tower juſt before me; 
ut 


ut the great net which. I ſpied ſo near 
me, caſt me in ſuch a terror, that I ran 
in one breath 


world ; the water you uſed to drink is 


* geformities and meanneſs of the place; 
for befide the ſet of blind fools in 


* 'whoſe company you was, you may 


* now behold many others who are only 
© bewitched after another no leſe dan- 
„ gerous manner. Look a little that 


© asnot to ſuffer themſelves to be blind- 


ed by this bewitching water; the black 


tower is not yanilhed out of their fight, 


_ © into the net, without being beforehand 


_ © they ſee it whenever 775 look. up to 


5 itz but ſee how they go ſide · ways, and 
With their eyes downwards, as if the 
ere mad, that they may thus. 7 


© troubled at the thought of ſo ,miſer- 
able à qeſtruction. Their wills are 


_ © fo perverſe, and their hearts ſo fond 


© of the pleaſures of the place, that ra- 


* — =" 


v ther. than forego them they will run 
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+, DESERVES RECEP TION IN THE HUMAN $OUL.« 


15 is my cuſtom to take frequent op- 
portunites of inquiring from time 
to time, What ſucceſs BY ſpeculations | 


meet with in the town, I am glad to 
find in particular, that my diſcourſes on 
marriage haye been well received. A 
friend of mine gives me to underftand, 
from Doc 


is ready 


Fd * 


ur SPECTATOR. 


' © they have often the b 


„there goes 2, crowd. of paſſen- | 
J Sers; 8 indeed ſo good a head 
u 


© THAT: LOVE Akon, WHICH VIRTUE'S LAWS.CONTROUL,. / 


ors Commons, that more li- 
cences have been taken out there of late 
than uſual. I am likewiſe informed of 
ſeveral pretty fellows, who have reſolved, 
to commence heads of families by the 
firſt favourable 6. xaprrvon; one of 


them writes rae word; that and ſatire of the laſt age will be loſt : that 


c all hazards, and venture upon all the 
© miſeries and woes before them. 
. © See | there that other company 
© though they ſhauld drink none of the 
© bewitching water, yet they takea courſe 
< bewitching and deluding; ſee how they 
© chooſe the crookedeſt pers , whereby 
| the black tower be- 
© hind them, and ſometimes ſee the ra- 
© diant column ſide- ways, which gives 
© them ſome weak glimpſe of it. Theſs 
© fools content themſelves with that, 
© not knowing whether any other have 
any more of it's influence and . 5 
than themſelves: this road is called 
that of Superſtition er Human In ven- 
tion; they groſsly overlook that which 
the rules and laws of the place pre- 
fcribe to them, and contrive ſome 
© other ſcheme and ſet of directions and 
< preſcriptions for themſelyes, which 
© they hope will ferve their turn.” He. 
ſhewed me many other kind of fools, 
which put me quite out of humour with. - 
the place. At laſt he carried me to the 
1 5 paths, when I found true and ſo- 
lid pleaſure, which entertained me all 
the way until we came in cloſer fight ot 
the B lar, where the ſatisfaction in- 
creaſed to that meaſure that my facul- 
ties were not able to contain it: in the 
ſtraining of them, I was yiolently G ! 
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ſo pleaſant a dream 1 
GAU õο.]ꝰ.q ̈ STT. 9. 


not a little grieved at the vaniſhing 


— 


Eur. 


: 1. 


to enter into the bonds of matrimony, 
wathy's I will give it him under my 

and (as I now do) that a man may 
ſhew his face in godd company after he 
is married, and that he need not be 


| aſhamed to treat a woman with kind- 


neſs, who puts herſelf into his power 
for life. 5 ST > 9 55 . ITC 
which ſay that I am attempting to make 
a revolution in the world of gallantry, 
and that the conſequence of it will be.. 
that a great deal of the ſprightlieſt wit 
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Aàreſſed without his periwig. 
lovers in proſe innumerable. All our 
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$ baſhfu) fellow, upon changing his 
copditio, will be no longer puzzled how 
to ſtand the raillery of his facetious 
companions ; that he need not own he 
married only to plunder an heireſs of 
her fortune, nor pretend that he uſes 
ker ill, to avoid the ridiculous name of a 
fond huſband. © 1 

- Indeed, 


f the writings which once 


WS af Pre » the writings one 
revailed among us under the notion of 


humour, they are ſuch as would tempt 
one to think there had been an affocia- 
tion among the wits of thoſe times to 
rally ppitinacy out of our iſland. 'A, 
ſtare of wedlock was the common mark 
of all the adventurers in farce and co- 
medy, as well as the effayers in lam- 
poon and ſatire, to ſhoot at, and nothin 

wasa more ſtanding jeſt in all clubs + 


faſhionable mirth and gay converſation... 


Ir was determined among thoſe airy 
critics, that the appellation of a ſober 
man ſhould fignify a ſpiritleſs fellow. 
And I am apt to think it was about the 
ſame time, that good-nature, a word fo 
peculiarly elegant in our language, that 
{ome have affirmed it cannot well be ex- 
preſſed in any other, came firſt to be 
rendered ſuſpicious, and in danger of 
being transferred from it's original ſenſe 
to {0 diftant an idea as that of folly, _ 
. I muſt confeſs it has been my ambi- 
tion, in the courſe of my: writings, to 
reſtore, as well as I was able, the proper 
ideas of things. And as I have at- 


tempted this already on the ſubje& of 


marriage in ſeyeral papers, I ſhall here 
add ſome farther obſervations which oc- 
- cur to me on the ſame head. 3 
Nothing ſeems to be thought, by our 
fine gentlemen, ſo indiſpenſable an ar- 
nament in faſhionable life, as love. A 
_ © knight-errant,* ſays Don Quixote, 
©. without a miſtreſs, is like a tree with- 
© out leaves; anda man of mode _— 

| = who 12 not ons pai n2ps to ſig 
for, might as well pretend to. appear 
Cn eig. © We have 


pretenders to rhyme are profeſſed ina- 
moratos; and there is ſcarce a poet, 
good or bad, to be heard of, who has 
not ſome real or ſuppoſed Sachariſſa to 


improve his vein. 


0 love be any refinement, conjugal 
love muſt be certainly ſo in a much 
higher degree. There is no compari- 


ſon between the frivolous affectation of frier 
. 
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gterafting the eyes of women with whom 
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if I may ſpeak tay opiaion of 


and deſirable ornament. 
reverenced and eſteemed; at home be- 
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aituſciment, and 0 5 | 
and a regular and uniform ns 
to make yourſelf valuable, both as 4 
friend and lover, to one whom you hays 
choſen to be the companion of your life. 
The. firſt is the ſpring of 2 thoulaud | 
. 15 filly artifices, falſhoods, and 
Shapd barbarities , or at belt riſes,no _ 
ſigh than to a kind of dancing-ſchoal 
breeding, to give the perſon a mor 
kling air. The latter is the parent 
of ſubſtantial yirtues and agreeable qua 
lities,, and cukivates the mind while is 
improves. the behaviour, The paſſion 
of loye to a miſtreſs, even where it is 
moſt fincere, reſembles too much the 
flame of a fever; that to a wife is like 
the vital heat. 
1 have often thought, if the letters 
ritten by men of good-nature to their 
wives, were to be compared with thoſe 
written by men of gallantry to their 
miſtreſſes, the former, notwrithſtanding 
any inequality of ſtile, would appear to 
have the advantage. Friendſhip, ten- 
derneſs, and conſtancy, dreſt in a ſim- 
plicity of expreſſion, recommend them- 
ſelves by a more native elegance, than 
paſſionate raptures, extravagant enco- 


miums, and ſlaviſn adoration. If we 


were admitted to ſearch the cabinet of 
the beautiful Nareiſſa, among heaps of 
x oa from ſeveral admirers, which are 
ere preſerved with equal care, how few 
ſhould we find but would make any one 
ſick. in the reading, except her who is 
flattered by them? But in how different 
a ſtile muſt the wiſe Benevolus, wo 
converſes with that good ſenſe and good 
humour among all his friends, write to 
a wife who is the worthy obje& of his 
utmoſt affection? Benevolus, both in 
ee and ing he and all ee ee of 
ife, appears to have every good quality 
5 3 2 


loved . The ſatis faction he 
enjoys there, ſettles into an habitual 
complacency, which ſhines in his coun- 


tenance, enlivens his wit, and ſeaſons 


his converſation : even thoſe of his ac- 
quaintance, who have never ſeen him in 
his retirement, are ſharers in the hap- 


pineſs of it; and it is very much e 


to his being the beſt and _beſt-beloved o 


| huſbands; that he is the moſt ſtedfaſt of 


friends, and the moft agreeable of come 
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2 *% at beautiful inſtances oF 
The Happineſs of the 

ars heightened to th 
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— two wat of Sample minds, 
not only: united in the ſame intereſts 
and es þ but in. their taſte of the 
fame imp mprone veſnents; pleaſures, and di- 

verſions: Pliny, one of the'finelt gen- 
klemen and politeſt writers of the age in 
which he lived, bas left us in ſiis letter 
0 Hiſpulla, his wife's aunt,” one of the 
moſt agreeable” family teces ' of this 
kind I hae ever met I chall end 

is diſcourſe with a tranſlation of it; 
and I believe the reader will be of m my 
opinion, thit conjugal love is drawn in 
It with a delicacy w ich makes it appear 
tobe, as I have e it, an * 
ment: as well . virtue. 
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which was between you and your 
excellept brother, and know you love 
his daughter as your own, ſo as not only 
to expreſs the tenderneſs of the belt of 
Aunts, but even to ſupply that of the 
:beft of fathers; 1 am "fre + it willbe a 
pleaſure to you to hear that ſhe proves 


worthy of her father, worthy of you, 


and of your and her anceftors. Her 


ingenuity is admirable ; her frugality.. 
.extraordinary. She loves me, the ſureſt 


ledge of her virtue; and adds to this 
wonderful diſpoſition to learning, 


| _ ſhe 2 e from ber Ker 


F dera f. 
| There 1 is a Eble | 


capable o of, when we 


maſter except Love, the beſt. 794 in- 
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5 Nor indeed cou d Ac be ex 
A 15 remember the great a egtion | 
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Hon! to me. | ig" reads my 


ſtudies them, and, even get 
heard. You would f ſmile to 27 
cern the is in Then 1 have. a 20. £5 to 


plead, and the joy the ſhews when it 
over. She Kinds means to have the oy 
hews brought her of the ſucceſs I me. 

with in court. how I 
what dectee 1 is made. If I recite any 


am heard, £ 


thing in public, ſhe cannot refrain from 
placing berſelf privately in ſome corner. 
to hear, where with the utmoſt” delight 


ſhe feaſts uf qu my applauſes. Some- 
times. ſhe ings 


ver ſes,. and accom=. 
panies them with e lute, withou t any 


ſtructors. rom theſe inſtances T tak Pp 
the moſt certain omens of our ual 
and increaſing happineſs ; iner her af 2 
tion is not founded on m Guth and 
Mw which muſt ga 

ut ſhe is in. me with 451 Leet . 
ory a utaty | 

7, poked 75 
one who had the happineſsto t receive her 
education from you, who in your Ta 
was accuſtomed to every thing chat was 
virtuous and decent, and even began to 
love me by ypur recommendation. For, 
as you had always the greateſt relpe&t 
for my mother, you were pleaſed from. . 
my infancy. to orm me, to commen 
me, and kindly to preſage I ſhould be 
one day what my wife fancies I am. 
Accept therefore our united thanks; 5 
mine, that you -have beſtowed her on 
me; and her's, that you have. iven me 
to her, as a mufus e of Toy, WV 
ON” ed 
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with the young gentlemen mentioned 

the following letter, and do not care 
to chaſtiſe them. with. my on hand, 
Jaw T am forced. by provacations too 
reat to: be ſuffered without the ahſo- 

. Jute deftruQion. of my poatorial dig- 

. nity. The. crimes of theſe offenders 
are placed under the abfervation of one. 
of my chief officers, who is paſted juſt 
- at. the entrapce of the paſs between 
London and Weſtminſter. As. L have 
TG in the capacity, reſo- 
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lation, 51 integrity; of the perſen how - 
puted by me to give an account of gnors; 
mities, I doubt not but I ſhall ſoon. b e 
before me all. proper notices: which. are. 
requiſite for the amendment of 
3p public, and the inſtruction of each i in- 
ividual of the human ſpecies in what 
855 due 3 3 in ol kane whole 
OT, MANK1 erent. 
bes e only of-the [ef load 
letter, and the copy of a deputation 
Nin I. have given to, my truſty frien 
Mr. John Sly, wherein he is 8 
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people, he further told them, that their © front to -mideſty,” A difdiiniul look 


conſequence to the glory and grandeur countenance rebuked, but by ,averting 


of the Roman nation, e not 
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ſufferiig woſe to be both Thien oul my head, without anding upog order. 
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enough | mw Mr. Specta- thing or other i ade amiſs when the 
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I myſelf ſuffer a taſteleſs. inſipid being, tlement is _eahly.excepted againſt z/ and 
from a conſideration, I have for. à man there is very ew recourſe to avoid the 
: who would not; as he has. ſaid 1 in my vicitdus youth, Hut throwing. 
hearing, reſign his liberty, as he calls it, one's ſe — von 1 liteleſs block- 
for all the beauty and wealth the whole head, who, though, he is without vice, 
ſex is polſeſſed of. Such calamities as * 2 o without —.— Nowa, days we 
theſe would not happen, if it could poſ- be contented if we can get crea - 
Koh de brought about, that by fining a which are 1 75 bady are not 
batchelors as T 7905 r the like, to be expected. ator, I ſat 
inguihed, to the r. diſad- near you; the eee Kor Mink I did 
e war 


vantage from the reſt Id, who... not diſpleaſe your ſpectatorĩal eye-dight; - 
fall- elm with the meaſures of civil ſocie- which. 7 vg] better . Ss 


ties. "Leſt you ſhould think I ſpeak. this 1 by 10 you take notice of tbele 


as being, According to the ſen 


N rude: evils e own- N or print this me- 
Phraſe, æ malicious, old r 
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diſputes concerning rank. and pre- 


PB ar him the writers of all, 
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cedence;' 1 could not forbear amuſing lets, or works that are only 


myſelf with ſome obſcrvations, which 


have made upon the learned world, as 


to this great particular. By the learn 
ed F here mean at large all t thoſe 
cho are any way concerned in works of _ 
Titerature, whether in the writing, print 


ing, or reptatidg part. 
the writers; 37 Were obſerved 


- ſubordination, to-an author-in TRL: 


Fours. This diſtinction is fo well 


. ſerved, that in an aſſembly of the learn-⸗ 


el, Lhave ſeen a Folio writer place him-. 


"lf in an elbow-chair, when the author 
of 'a Doodecimo has, out of a juſt defe- 
Arg to his ſuperior q 
f 8 


uality, feated him- 


a ſquab. In a word, authors 


ually ranged in company after the 


- fame e 4 cheir ene are upon A 
" ſhels._ 65 MY 
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To begin with 
hat the 

author of a Folio, in all companies and 
converſations, ſets himſelf above the 
author of a Quarto; the author of a” 

„ * above the author of an Odtavꝰ; 
ö and ſo on, by a gradual deſcent aa 


As for the pamphleteer, he tak 

of none. but of | the aut TE ang le 
ſheets, and of that fraternity who e. 
liſhed their labours on certain days, or 
on every day of the week. I do not 


find that the precedeney among the in- 


ividuals, in this latter claſs-of warben, 
is = 'et ſettled. 
or my own part, 1 have had ſo rig. 


2 regard to the ceremonial. which, pre- 705 
vailh | in the learned world, that I never £ 


prefumed to take place of a pemphlerecr. 
until my daily papers were gathered into 
thoſe, two firſt volumes, which have al- 
ready appeared. After which, I natu- 
rally jumped over the heads not oy po: 
all pamphleteers, but of eve 


writer in Great Britain, that Grit 


ten bat one book. I am alſo i 
by my bookſeller, that ix Octavos have 


at all times been looked upon as an equi- 


valent to a Folio; which I take notice 
of the rather, becauſe I would not have 
_ the learned world EY „if after the 
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they reſpectively belong. 


this laſt order of men being the literate I ſhall only add, that 


which by the laws of their country is 
not due to them, Their want of learn- 855 the Pas to the former but Mr. 
ing, which hag planted them in this ſta- 

tion, may in ſoine meaſure. extenuate 


ought ta pardon them when they offend 
in this particular, conſidering that they 
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publication of half a dozen volumes I are retainers to the learned world, and ; 

_ take my place accordingly, When my who regulate themſelves upon all occa« 

| Fantero free ary ths allied and rex fomy by. ſeveral las peeylir other 
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duced i r Godits, I flatter my- body 
ſelf that I fl 
Ire at the head of them. 


players or actors of 
ing and uncontroverted principle, that 


= Whether theſe rules, which bave been a tragedian always takes place of a co- 


received time out of mind in the eom- median; and it is very well known the 
monwealtk of letters, were not origi- merry drolls who make us jaugh are al- 


nally eſtabliſhed with an eye to our pa- ways placed at the lower end of the 
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ſhall make no deſpicable fi- both ſexes. Among thele it is a ſtands © 


per manufacture, I ſhall leave to the table, and in every entertainment give _ 


diſcuſſion of others; and ſhall only re- way to the dignity of the buſkin. It is 


mark further in this place, that all a ſtage. maxim Once a king, and 


printers and bookſellers rake the wall of .* always. a. king,” For this reaſon it 


one another, according. ta the above- would be thought very abſurd in Mr. 


mentioned meritsof the authors to whom Bullock, notwithſtanding the height and 


f. come. pow. to that point of prece- - -right-hand of an hero, though he were 


i dency which is ſettled among the three but five foot high.” The ſame diſtinc- 
learned profeſſions, by the wiſdom of tion is obſerved among the ladies of the 


aur laws, I need not here take notice theatre, Queens and heroines preſerve 


of the rank which is allotted to every their rank in private converſation, while 
doctor in each of theſe profeſſions, who - thoſe who are waiting · women and maids 
are all of them, though not ſo high as of honour upon the ſtage, keep their 


knights, yet a degree above ſquires; diſtance alſo behind the ſcenes? + a 
body of the nation, are conſequently reaſon, all writers of y look upon 


' thrown together into a claſs below: the -/it as their due to be ſeated; ſerved, or 
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for the ſake of ſeveral: rural ſquires, deal in tragi · comedy ufually taking their . 
whole reading does not riſe ſo high as to ſeats between the authors of either fide. 


The Preſent State of England, and who There has been a long diſpute for pre- - 


are often apt to uſurp that precedency cedeney between the tragic-and heroje 


ryden; and many others, would never 
tio ſubmit to this deciſion, Burli ſqut writ- 
their miſdemeanour; and our profeſſors 


in the drama. 


from their left. , ': 
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a parity f 


three learned profeſſions, I mention this Laluted, before comic writers: thoſe who _ 


poets. - Ariſtotle would have the latter 


ers pay the ſame deference to the heroic, 
as comic writers to their ſerĩoua brothers 

in : t the drama. e e e 
ate in a ſtate of ignorance, or, as we B this ſhort table of laurs, order 1s . 
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have ridiculed, 
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„ pay y for it. Marriage, which is a bleſſ· 
Tag to another man, falls upon ſuch — 
ent. Mr. Oon 


In ſhort, thoſe who hade 
moſt diltinguiſmed themſelves by railing 


at 'the ſex in general, very often make 
chuſing one 


of the moſt worthleſs. ons of it for 


a. and yoke- elbe Hymen 
takes is go enge in kind on thoſe who 


turn his viyfteries-into ridicule. 


y friend Will Honeycomb, who : 


was 15 ; unmercifully witty" upon: the wo- 


men, in a. couple of letters, which I 
lately: communicated: to the public, has 
given the ladies 8 ſatisfaction by 


marrying a farmer's daughter; a pieee 


of news which came to dur club by the 
Jaſt poſt, The Teinplar is very poſitive 


chat ſie has married a dairy-maid; but 


Will, in his letter to me on this occa- 
ſien, ſets the-beft face upon the matter 
that he can, and gives a more tolerable 


ccount of his ſpouſe. I muſt confeſs 
1 ſuſpected ſomething more than ordi- 
. ._ Hary, when upon opening the letter 1 
Wund that Will was fallen off from his 
former gaiety, having changed—* Dear 
Spec, which was his uſual ſalute at 


the beginning of the letter, into M 
4 worthy friend, and ſubſcribed him- 


ſelk in the latter end of it at full length, 
1 Gy William Honeycomb.” 
Ts buy, the loud, the 
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fortune hind m 3 my re for 
above thirty 22 her, aud boaſted 
of favours. ladies whom be had 
never ſeen; is at N wedded to a Fin 
ae nt girl. 2 ng Bb 
His letter gives us the piRute of a 
e ee rake. The ſober character 
of the huſband: is daſhed: with-- the 
man of the town, and enlivened with 
Mon Rs which have made 
2 All oftent hit very pre 
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16 Quote not but you Ul Ute ER of 
acquaiatance, wonder that 1, who 
e lived in the ſmoke and alantrie 
of the ton for thirty years together, 
ſhould all om à ſudden grow fond of a 
country life. Had not my (dog 0 4 
ſteward run away as be did, bout 
making up his'accounts, I had ſtill been 
immer fed in ſin and fea-coal.. But ſince 
my late forced viſit to my eſtate, I am 
ſo pleaſed with it, that 1 am — 8 
live and die upon it. I am every day 
abroad among-my acres, and can ſcarce 
forbear filling my letter with breezes, 
ſhades, flowers, meadows, and purling 
ſtreams. The ſimplicity of manners, 
which I have heard you ſo often ſpeak 
of, and which appears here in perfection, 
charms me wonderfully. As an in- 
ſtance of it, I muſt acquaint you, and. 
by your means the whole club, that 1 
have lately married one of my tenarit's 
daughters. She is born of honeſt pa- 


rents, and though ſhe has no 3 = dp 


ſhe has a great deal of virtue. 
tural ſwęetneſs and i innocence of her be- 
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nyſius the tyrant what God was, de- 


red à day's time to n it be- 
fore he made his reply. When the day. 
was expired, he dehired 1 Ry days; and 
' afrerwards,; inſtead: of Keeping os an- 
' {fwer, demanded: Rill double t e to 
_ conſider of it. This great poet pe 
loſopher, the more he contemplated 9 — 
nature of the Deity, found that he 
Pairs but the ons at of his ny: 
2 that he loſt himſelf in het to. 
Inſtead of finding an end of 2 : 8 


If we conſider the idea hich wiſe | 


men, by the light of reaſon, haveframed 
of the Divine Being, it amounts to this: 
that he has in him all the perfection of 
A ſpiritual nature; and ſince we have no 


notion of any kind. of ſpiritual perfec- * 


tion; but what we difcover in our own 
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in an human ſoul, becomes an attribute 
in God. We exiſt in place and time, 
the Divine Being Fills the ĩmmenſity o 
ſpace with his preſence, and inhabits- 
eternity. We are polſcfſec of a little 
A and à little Knowledge, the Di- 

i almighty and omniſcient. 
1 f e. y adding infinity to any kind 
f perfeQion we enjoy, and by joining. 
all theſe different kinds of perfe&tions i in 
one Being, we ferm our idea; of the 
great. overeign of nature... * 

Though every one WhO thinks muſt | 
have made this obſervation, I ſhall pro- 
duce Mr. I.ocke's authority to the ſame 
purpoſe, out of his Eſſay on Human 
Unc erſtanding. If we examine the 

idea we hive of the incomprehenſible 
© Supreme Being, we ſhall find, that 
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« God and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up 
_ © df che firhple* ideas we feteive from 


© refletivg: v. g. having, from whit 
we 6x) Het the 


4 we experimen mt in burſtives; 


© ideas of exiſtence and duration, bf 


« knowledge and power, bf pleaſure and 
« happineſs, and of ſeveral other quali- 
ties and powers, which: it is better to 
© have than to be*without; when we 
© Would frame an idea the molt ſuttable 
e-we' can to the Su atone. we en- 
large every one of theſe with our idea 
* of infinity; and 16, putting chem tb- 


ce 9 1 3 CRY” 7 
3 Ns i + id 5 


„„ n 1 


Tt is not impoſſible that thete may be 


"Fx 


= 


fides thoſe which are lodged id an hu- 


many kinds of ſpiritual” perfeRtion, be. 
wan ſoul; but it is impoſſible that we 


o 


ſhould have the ideas öf any kinds-of 
| i which "wp 


. firokes in ourle}ves, It would be there. 
fore à very hight preſump ion to deter- 
mine whether the Supreme Being has 

not many more attributes than thoſe 
which enter into our conceptions - of 


8 


him. This is certain, that if there be 


any kind of ſpiritual perfection which is 
not marked out in a human foul, it be- 


longs in it's fulneſs to the divine na- 


imagined that the ſoul, in her ſeparate 

ſtate, may have new faculties ſpringing: 
up in her, which ſhe is not e of 
- Excrting' during her preient union with 
the body; and whether theſe faculties 


may not corre ſpond with ? other attri⸗ 4 


butes in the divine nature, and open to 
us hereafter new matter of wonder and 
*adorations- we are altogether ignorant. 
This, as I have ſaid beſore; we ought 
to acquieſce in, that the Sovereign Be- 
ing, the great Author of nature, has in 
him all poſſible perfect ĩon, as well in kind 
as in degree; to ſpeak according to our 
methods of canceiving, I ſhall only add, 
under this head, tha when we have 
railed our notion of this Infinite Being 
"as hich as it is poſſible for the mind cf 


man to go, it wal fall infinitely ſhort of 
what he really is. There is no end 


© of his grratneſs: the moſt exalted crea- 


ture he has made is only capable of 


adoring it, none but himſelf can eom- 
The advice of the fon of Sirach is 


— 


very juſt and ſublime in this light, © By 


— 


minis with the th 


peak much, and yet, come ſhort: 
3 Sie Ye tots,” . OA ke 

© ſhall wi be able ea mdgnifF Hits? 'For 
ee is great above. all his orks. The 


* Lord Is terrible and very 


* great z and 
©" maryellous'in his power. Wuen you 
1 glorify the Lord, exalt him as much 
© as you Gan: for even vet will he far 
© exteed. And when you exalt him, 
pat forth il your ſirength,. and be 
© not weary ; for von can never go far 
„ enough. Who hath en hits that he 

might tell us? and who can magnif 
* him as he is ? there are yet bid greater 


. * things than theſe be, for we dae ſeen 


but a few of bis works." 
I hate here only CNY, the Su- 
preme Being by the Usbt of reaſon and 
philoſophy, Tf we would fee him in all 
r 
recourſe. to revelation, which repreſents 


J) Inifely- reat f 
— een but as infinitely good and 


Juſt in bis :dilpenſations towards man. 
"Pat n de Theory Sek alls üpder 


every one's conſideration, though in- 


- deed it can never iently, conſi- 
- Cered, 1 hall dee ee of 
that habitual worſhip and veneration 
vieh we ought to pay to this Almighty 
Being. We ſhould often refreſh our 
f c dener of him, and an- 
nihilate ourſelves before him, in the con- 
templation of our own worthleſſneis, 
anch ef his tranſcendent excellency and 
perfection. This would imprint in our 
minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupt- 
ed awe and veneration as that which I 
am here recommending, and which is 
in reality a kind of inceſſant prayer, and 


reaſona ble huwiliation'of the foul before 
him who made it. 


-- "This would effeftually kill in us all 

the little ſeeds of pride, vanity; and ſelf- 
conceit; which are apt to ſhoot up in the 
minds of ſueh whoſe thoughts run more 
on thoſe comparative adrantages which 
they enjoy over ſome of their fellow- 
creatures, than on that infinite diſtance 
which is phaced between them and the 
ſupreme Model of all perfection. It 
would likewiſe quicken, our deſires and 
endeavours of uniting ourſelves to him 

by all the acts of religion and virtue. 

- Sych an habitual howage to the Su- 
preme Being would, in a particuſar man- 
ner, ' baniſh from among us that pre- 
valſipg impiety of uſing his name on the 
moſt'trivial occaſions,” 
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T bad che following paſſage in an er. 
dellent ſermony preached at the funeral w 


of a gentleman'who was an honour to 


his country; and a more diligent as well 
' as ſucceſsful inquirer inte the works of 


nature, than any other our nation hag” 


ever produced, He had the profoundett 


7 > Sh. rv 6 * 


© veneration for the great God of heaven 


© and eqrth. that I haye ever obſerved in 
© any perſon. The very name of God 

© was never mentioned by him Without 
ea pauſe and a viſible, ſtop in his diſ- 


©: courſe3/ Ih which, one that knew him 


© moſt particularly above twenty years, 
© has told me, that he was To exact, 
that he does not remember to have ob- 


„ 14 * A „ . . 
4 ſerved him once to fail in it. 


Every one knows the veneration which. 
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I is a very honeſt action to be ſtu- 
dious to produce other men's me- 
rit; and I make no ſeruple of ſaying I 
have as much of this temper, as any man 
in the world. It would not be a thing 
to be braggecl of, but that it is what any 


man may be maſter. of who will take 


pains enough for it. Much obſervation 
of the unworthineſs im being pained at 
the excellence of another, will bring 
you to a ſcorn, of yourſelf for that un- 
willingneſsz and when you have got ſo 
far, you will find it a greater-pleaſure 
than you ever. before knew, to be zea - 
lous in promoting the fame and welfare 
of the praiſe-werthy. I do not ſpeak. 
this as pretending to be a mortified ſeff. 


denying mam, but as one who has turn- 

ed his ambition into A right channel. 1 
claim to myſelf the Ls paving 
extofted excellent, productions from a: 
perſonof he greateſt abilities, who wouſ(l 

means; to have animgted a few yoiing, 
gentlemen into, worthy, purſuire,;, who: 
de a ory en e 
times, and by al poſhble męans in my 

power, Andermined che. intereſts. of ig. 
ed to ſubſtitute in their ſtead, learning, 
Piety, and good ſenſe. It is from this 
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to reaſon to endeavour to ſet forth the 


* ſufficiently to thoſe in whom the light of 


* 


THE WHETSTONEt USELESS AND UNFIT 22 
10% CUT MYSELF, I SHARPEN OTAERS WIT» Cen. | 2 


- honeſt beart that I find myſelf honoured. 


of verſes in praiſe, forſooth, of myle 


appeared by any other 


d ifally, and attempt coul not but difſent from this opinion: 


but a very ſerious ſoliloquy to his bl 
Ns 8 6 R 2 N | at 
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as paid by the Jews to a name ſo great, 

Mas, 3214 and holy. They would = 1 
let it enter even, into their religious diſ- 
courſes. What can we then think of 
thoſe who make uſe of fo tremendous a 
name in the ordinary expreſſions of their . 
anger; mirth, and moſt impertinent paſ- 
ſions? Of thoſe who admit it into the 
moſt familiar queſtions and aſſertions, 
ludicrous phraſes and works of humour? 

not to mention thoſe who viplate it by 
ſolemn perjuries? It would be an affront * + 
horror and profaneneſs of ſuch a prac- 
tice. The very mention of it expoſes it 


nature, not to ſay religion, is not utterly 


» * 2 i n . 
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as a gentleman- uſher to the arts and 
ſciences. Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope 
have, it ſeems, this idea of me. The 
former has writ me an excellent paper 7 
fs 
and the other incloſed for my peruſal an 
admirable poem, which, I hope, will 
ſhortly, ſee the light. In the mean time 
I cannot ſuppreſs any thought of his, 
but inſert this ſentiment about the dying 
words of Adrian. I will not determine 
in the caſe he mentions; but have thus 


Jodged in the fame boſom without dutii- 
nution t6 it's Breatneſs. 1 


— 


VV 
five or ſix men of ſome learning; 
where chancing to mention the famous 
verſes which the Emperor Adrian ſpoke + 
on his death=bed; they were all agreed 
that it ag a piece of giicty unworthy = 
that prince in thoſe einkumſtapces. Þ 


methinks it was by n means a gay, 
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| Eg : Dt 2255 Hlandula, 
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1686 


them When I 


firſt 1 
before 1 knew what inter- 


young, 


| | on i the world generally Pr 70 


= 


2 comeſque corports, . 
wee nunc abibis in loca, 
allidula, rigido, 8 Le 8 
- Ne Cut ſoles J* dabis jocos Jn 


i Alas, my ſoul ! thou leaſing companion = 
„this body, thou 
now deſerting it! whither ek thou dying! 


ceting thing that art 
To what unknown region? Thos art all 


trembling, fearful, and penſive.. - Now | 
hat is become of thy former wit and hu- . 
+ tour? Thou dan * poo Ne . 


* 


150 more. 


1 confeſs I cannot e b 


15 : lies the trifling i in all this; it is the moſt 
natural and obvious reffection imagine, 


able to a dying man: and if we con der © 


the emperor was a heathen, that doubt 


concerning the future ſtate of his. ſoul 
will ſeem fo far from being, the effe& of 
want of thought, that it was ſcarce rea- 
ſonable he ſhould think otherwiſe ; not 
to mention that here is a plain confeſ-- 


fon included of his belief in it's immor- 
- tality. The diminutive epithets of wa- 
' gula, blandula, and the reſt, appear not 


to me as expreſſions of levity, but ra- 


ther of endearment and concern: ſuch 


as we find in Catullus, and the authors 


of Hendeca-ſyllabi after him, where 


they are uſed to expreſs the utmoſt love 
and tenderneſs for their miſtreſſes.—If 


'on think me right in my notion of the 
| words of Adrian, be pleaſed to in- 
gert this in the SpeRatorz if not, to ſup- 


f 25 it. 5 N 64 of 
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To uE SUPPOSED. Auron or 
TE SPECTATOR. TI 


15 courts licentious, and a ſhameleſs ages 
How long the war ſhall wit with virtue 
wage ? | 


e proftimted/fale, _. 


Our youth run headlong in the fatal ſnare; | 
ah And Tack p rapture: claſp unheec 


Pains, + 
Tuck pollution thro the tingling veins. 


Thy ſpotleſs thooghts unſhock dthe price | 


may 


| Andthe pure 3 rakes done wear. 8 L oof fork; the 
To conſcious bluſhes and diminiſh'd NN, 1 
Thy glaſs betrays what treach tous love would 


„hide; 
Ner harſhthy eee ae 
e e ATE InY FRY 77 


/ 5 25 


55 1 in Which * 
ſenſe I naturally took the * at m 
Was very 


- 


218 xgrATOR. F 


-while they cure, . 8 mine 
health. 
They pee in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 
And with his tailor. ſhare the fopling's * 


Laſh'd in thy ſatireg the penutious cit 


Laughs at himſelf, and finds no barm in wit: 
From fe lon gameſters hon raw. ſquire is free, 


And Britain owes her refcu'd oaks to thee. | 


His mils the frolic viſcount. dreads. to tdaſt, 
Or his third cure rhe ſhallow tem lar boaſt ; i 
And the raſh fool who ſcorn'd the it 8105 road, 


Dees quake at thunder, and confeſs his God. \ 


The brainleſs friplings who, expell'a the 
3 d [be Kt college and. pedantic 2 
Aw'd by thy name; is dumb, and thrice a week 
Spells uncouth Latin, and.pretends'to'Greek. , 
A fantring tribe! ſuch born to wide eſtates, 


Wich Yea and No in ſenates Holde debates: 
£ Ft deſpis d, each to his fields retites, 


with the dogs,” and King: TRA: the 
. ſquires 
From pert to ſtupid finks ſupinely Sa 988 


Jn youth, acoxcomb, ay and. j Jn. Ia Gown. | 


* 


© Such POO ſcorn'd, "thou wing't Oy 
. daring flight 5 

"Above the 255 1 Ache fields of gh * 
Fame, Heav- n and Hell, are thy exalted theme, 
And viſions ſuch as Jove himſelf might dream; 
Man funk to flav'ry, tho to glory born, 
Heav'n's pride when -upright, aud deprav 

Ea his ſcorn. 


Such hints alane could Britiſh vi rgit lend, 
And thou alone deſerve from ſuch a friend: 
A debt ſo borrow'd, is illuftrious ſhame, 

And fame when ſhar'd with him 1s _ double 


fame. 
So fluſt'd- with een, by beauty 1 queen : 


beftow'd, | 
With more. than mortal charms. . 
such zen rous frifes Eugeneand lbro'try, 


And as in glory, ſo in friendſhip vie. 


W theſe lines by thee wy live=nor 

| lame _. 

A muſe that pants and e for fame; 3 

That oy ed fink when humbler themes ſhe. 
ngs, 5 

. Loſt in the maſs of goon forgotten things: 

Receiv'd by thee,'] propheſy, my rhimes 


The praiſe of virgins in ſucceeding tiraes : 


Mir d with thy works, their life no bounds 


\ ſhall ſee, © 8 

Dur Band Protected, as i infpir'd, by thee. | 

80 fore weak ſhoot, which elfe would. 
poorly riſe, 


Joes) tree adopts, andlifts himto the ſkies; 
vo the new pupil folt ripg juices fo, 


le gems, and * flow'rs, 


cd blow 
Aloft; immortal relgiin'the ka, ' 
152 n DE Lare his own. 
T0 
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choice of four. 


too old.” 


E. Joun 11 ab ii, 
HAT. 
given to the ſaid 
erſont paſſin 


r. John Sly, 


been preſent. 
eon 


Kructions, hats for the ſeveral kind * 
heads that make figures in the realms of 
rreat; Britain, with cocks ſignificant of 
powers and faculties: _ 


That your ſaid officer has en due 
| notice of your initruttions and admoni- 


tions concerning the internals of the 
m the Ang form of the ſame: 


F ” : 
1 2 * a — 81 3 
: + » Ia . e * 


„ wp SPECTATOR: 
10 ruf orroru ron · oi ina His hats for men of the faculties of 1 * l 


That your ſaid officer i is 8 5 


ding to your honout's ſecret in. made a hat fit for it, , 


1051 


and phyſie do hut juſt turn up, to 


A little ite to * ſagacity z his 
reading the deputation 


tary hats glare full in the face; and h 


all has prepared a familia#.caſy cack 5 5 
by his obſervatory ber 

ved themſelves” with the ſame de- 
oprum, as if your honour vourſelf kad. 


eompaniqns en the above- 4 
mentioned. extremes: "For this end he 
has conſulted the maſt learned of his ac- 


quaintance for the true forms and pur] . 


menſions of the Lepidum Caput, and 


Vour ſaid o does further CN 


ſent, that the young divines about town 


are many of them got into the cock 
military, and deſires your inſtructions 
herein. 42: 
That the town has been for ſeveral 
days very well behaved, and further 
n IO Huge 7; fÞ- 
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I navy SAYS uu, 


— 


To THE epretarOn, 


2% 


You have IR given us very en- 
cellent diſcourſes againſt that un- 


natural cuſtom of parents, in forcing. 
their children to marry contra y to their 
inclinations. My own. caſe, without 
| farther preface, I will lay before 2 
and leave you to judge of it. My fa- 


ther and mother both being in TITS. | 


years, would fain ſee me, their elde 
- ton, as they call it, ſettled. 
much for that as they can be; but I mult 


be ſettled, it ſeems,” not according to 


my own, but their liking. - Upon this 
account, I am teazed every day, becauſe: 
I have not yet fallen in love, in ſpite of 
nature, with one of a neighbouring gen- 
tieman's daughters; for, out of their 
abundant generoſity, they give me the 


ther, © Mrs. Catharine is a fine wo- 
man. — Ves, Sir; but ſhe is rather 
— She will make the more 
„ diſcreet. manager, boy.” Then my 


mother plays her part Is. not Mrs. 


Betty exceeding Fir — Ves, Ma- 
4 dam; but the-18-of no converſation z- 
*. the has no fire, no agreeable vivacity; 


+: he erer 12 5 nor 1 Wor 8 1 


coat : 1 


4 


I am as 


Jack, begins my fa- 


6 
6 
4 
© vant; ſhe will cry perhaps now and 
< 
t 


Fier, 


1 ONE 18s Too LITTLE, 1 ir G1VE ro ve AxD 17 
1 % NOT SATISFY N 1 WILL, ADD TWO MORE.” 


9. rite" True; ſon; but for thoſe 1 
c reaſons, ſhe will be an eaſy, ſoft, ob 


1 Ji ing, tractable creature. After 
* ally” cries an old aunt, (who belongs - 
to the claſs of thaſe who read plays with 
ſpectacles on) what think you, nephew, 
© of proper Mrs. Dorothy? — What 
* do I think? why, I think, ſhe cannot 
© be above ſix feet two inches high. 
© Well, weil, you may banter as long av 
you et but height of ſtature is com- 
manding and majeſtick. — * Come, 
come, ſays a coulin of mine in the 
family, I will fit him; Fidelia is yet 
+ behind—Pretty Miſs Fiddy muſt pleaſe- 
you. Oh! your very humble ſer- 
© vant, dear coz; ſhe is as much tos 
young as her eldeſt ſiſter is tob old. 

© Is it ſo indeed, quoth ſhe, good Mr. 


Pert ? You who are but barely tyriied. | 


6 of twenty-two," and Miſs Fiddy in 
half a year's time will be in her teens; 
. and ſhe is capable of learning any 
thing. Then the will be ſo obler- 


then, but never be angry.) Thus 
hey will think for me in this 5 
wherein I am more e 
cerned than any body elſe. 1 
woman in the world, . of got 


IO has certainly _ N 
e N 3 
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lady<=whit give me leave to ea Mi- what treatment you 

randa n fortheſethree years. I have 80 
„c ſcten urged ehe makter home to my pa- 
- rents: th all the ſubniiſſton of J bu, 
bur: the-impetience\of a lover. Pray, 


{nes of inquietude, what va- pitied that natur had not allowed us'as; 


tioned ; but her relations are not isti⸗ more than e mould not 
2 mates with wine! Ah f there's the rub. every contributor to the ab 


none among all your. various characters + tually,) I will read no ore of your pa · 
e Eu? Venn. Je to Mir: ae 7 | 
In a wonl, ſhe is never guilty of Leite,  privile e to, torment me, who pay my 
ire 


b 
ny thing but one amiſs—if the can de coach- well as he? Sir, pray c: 
Wi 7 ifs by me—in being s reſpect as the weakeſt ſex, 


 _ thonght to do amiſs by me—in being ſider us in thi ect 
as blind to .my. faults, as ſhe is to her and having nothing to defend ourſelves z* 
don perfectiops. I am, Sir, your very and I think it as gentleman · like to chal- 
1 humble obedient ſervant, 2 lenge a woman to fight, as to talk ob- 
Hy 22" ©.  DusTERBRASTUS.* ſeenely in her company, eſpeclally when 
* T ihne has not power to ſtir. Pray let me 
Hy - MR» eres, tell you a ſtory which you can make fit 
| WIE N you ſpent ſo much time as for public view. I knew a gentleman, 
| | 3.7. youdid lately in cenſuring the am- who having a very good opinion of the. 
hitions young | gentlemen who ride in gentlemen of the army, invited ten or 
triumph through ton and country in twelve of them to ſup with him; and at 
coach-boxes, I wiſhed you had employ- the ſame time invited two or three friends 
ed thoſe moments in conſideration of who were very ſevere againſt the manners: 
what paſſes ſonietimes withinhide of and morals of gentlemen of that profeſ-. 
' . thoſe vehicles. I am ſure I ſuffered ſuf- ſion. It happened one of them brought 
ſieiently by the inſolence and ill - breed- two captains of his regiment newly come 
D ing of ſome perſons who travelled lately into the army, who at firſt onſet e . 
with me in à ſtage- coach out of Eſſe to the company with very lewd healths and 
London. I am ſure, when you habe ſuitable diſeourſe. Vou may eaſilyima- 
heard what I have to ſay, you will think gine the confuſion of the entertainer; 
- _ there axe perſons under the character of who, finding ſome of his ee A 
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Mn. SPECTATOR, _ 
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D purpoſe, enlarged upon conju 
It 120 b be hoped that you later 
rage every practice that rather proceeds 
from a regard to .intereſt, than to hap- 
pineſs. Now you cannot but obſerve, 
that moſt of our fine young ladies rea- 
diy fall in with the direction of the 
- , _ praver ſort, to retain'in their ſervice, by 
COLE Yard {mall eneouragement, as great a 
number as they can of ſupernumerar7 
and inſignificant fellows, which they 
i uſe like whifflers, and commonly call 
_ © © *$hoeing-horns:* Theſe are never de- 
ſigned to know the length of the foot, 
but only, when a good offer comes, to 
*whet and ſpur him up to the point. 
Nay, it is the opinion of that grave lady, 
Madam Matchwell, that it is abſolutely 
convenient for every prudent family to 
have ſeveral of thels implements about 
the houſe; to clap on as occaſion ſerves, 
and that every Fark ought to produce 
A certificate of his being a ſhoeing-horn, 
before he. be admitted as a ſhoe. A 
certain lady, whom I could name, if it 
was neceſſary, has at preſent more ſhoe- 
ing - horns of all ſizes, countries, and 
colours, in her ſervice, than ever the _ 
Had new ſhoes in her life. I have known 
_.a'Woman make uſe of a ſhoeing-hom 
Tor ſeveral years, and finding him un- 
fucceſsful in that function, convert him 
at length into a. ſhoe. I am miſtaken 
if your friend Mr. William Honey- 
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I des been vfual 10 remind perſons 
If rank, on great occaſions in life, 
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'GINCE you have lately, to ſo good 
Bo 


their a 
Apfel 


her nature, told me, I was hypoch 
driacal, and that I might as well lobk 
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productive of merit, as it is underſtood. 


that you have in ſome of your 
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before his late marriage. ; As for my⸗- 


ſelf, I muſt frankly declare to vou, that 
NR 


above theſe twenty years. I ſerved my 
firſt miſtreſs in that capacity above five 
of the number; before ſhe was ſhod. I 


_ confeſs, though ſhe had many who made 


ry to her, Talways thought 
the beſt ſhoe in her ſhop, and it 
was not until a' month before 2 
riage that I diſcovered what I was, 
This had like to have broke my heart 

and raiſed ſuch ſuſpicions in me, that | 
told the next I made love to, upon re- 
ag 0 ſome unkind uſage from. her, 
that I began to look upon myſelf as no 
more than her ſhoeing-horn. Upon 
which, my dear, who was a coquette in 
hon- 


upon myſelf to be an egg or a pipkin. 
But in N ſhort ing after 1 
me to know that I was not miſtaken in 
myſelf, It would be tedious to recount 
to you the life of an unfortunate ſhoe- 
ing · horn, or I might entertain you with 
à very long and melancholy relation of 
my fufferings. Upon the whole; I think, 
Sir, it would very well become a man 
in your poſt, to determine in what caſes 
a woman may be allowed, with honour, 
to make uſe of a ſhoeing - horn, as alſo 
to declare whether a maid on this fide 
five and twenty, or a widow who has 
not been three years in that ſtate, may 
be granted fuch a privilege, with other 


difficulties which will naturally occur to 


you upon that ſubject. I am, Sir, with 


” JE | the moſt profound veneration, 
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to have been originally a reward of it. 
It is for the like 2 oi I imagine, 
ſpecula- 

tions aſſerted to your readers the Uignity 


of their race and'quality, and to what of human nature. But you cafinot be 
expectations they were born; that by inſenſible that this is a controverted doc- 
what is - worthy of them, /_'trine;; there are authors who conſider 


they may be withdrawn from mean pur- buman nature in a very different view, 
ſuits, pd "entoribed”ts laudable un- and books of maxims have been veritten 
dertakings. This is turning nobility to ſhew the fallity of all human virtues. 


into a principle of virtue, and making it The reflections which are made on this 
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/ © . fubje&t uſually take ſome tinflue from 0 leave him 1 7 of eicher; but 
tg tempers and characters of thoſe that . that he ſhould be made 
make them. / Politicians can reſolve the ©. ſenhble of both, Whatever imper= 
mot Going actions among men into fections we may have in our nature, it 
© artifice;; and deſign. others, who are is the buſineſs of religion and virtue to 
ſoured bs nc at ene or ill -reQify them, as far as is conſiſtent wien 
” _ .ulage, are apt to 323 ir ſpleen for our preſent ſtate, In the mean time, it 
_ -philoſophy; men of * ligate lives, and is no ſmall encouragement to generous -- 
uch as find themſelves incapable of minds to conſider that we ſhall put them | 
riſing to any diſtinttion among their fel- all off with our mortality, That ſub- 
Tow, creatures, are for pulling down all lime manner of falutation with which 
/ | appearances of merit, which” ſeem to the Jews approached their Eings -- 
upbraid them: and ſatiriſts deſcribe no: Ok Bed 8 
thing but deformity. From all theie e e Ct e 5 
bands we have ſuch .draughts of man- may be addreſſed to the loweſt and mH 
- deſpiſed mortal among us, uhdet all t 
infirmities and diſtreſſes with which we 


kind as are repreſented in thoſe burleſque 

pictures, which the Italians call Cari- i | fles v | 
ſee him ſurrounded. And whoever be- 

lieves the immortality of the foul,” wi 


caturas; where the art conſiſts in pre- 

ſerving, amidſt diſtorted proportions and lieve the 1 

- aggravated features, ſome diſtinguiſhing not need a better argument for the dig- 
likeneſs of the perſon, but in ſuch a r in- 

manner as to transform the moſt agree- 

able-beauty- into the moſt odious mon- 


: 


* 


9 


5 0 


nity of his nature, nor a ſtronger in. 

citement to actions ſuitable to t. 
I am nararally gl by this reflection 
to a ſubjeR I have already touched upq 


It is very diſingenuous to level the in à former letter, and cannot without 
beſt of mankind with the worſt, and for pleaſure call to mind the thoughts of * 
the faults of particulars to degrade the 3 this purpoſe, in che cloſe of 

his book concerning old age. E 


whole ſpecies. Such . methods tend his book Ni ole | 
not only to remove. a man's good opi- one who is acquainted with his writings, - 


— d 


nion of others, but to deſtroy that re- 


verence for himſelf, which is a great” 


will remember that the elder Cato is in- 


troduced in thatdiſcourſe as the ſpeaker, 
and Scipio and Lelius as his auditors. 


_ + guard of; innocence, and a ſpring of 
Ii © beth © if FT 
It is true indeed that there are ſur- 
priſing mixtures of beauty and deformi- - 
ty, of wiſdom and folly, virtue and vice, 
in the human make; ſuch a diſparity is 
found among numbers of the ſame kind, 
und every individual, in ſome inſtances, 
or at ſome times, is ſo unequal to him- 
ſelf, that man ſeems to be the moſt wa- 
vering and inconſtant being in the whole 
creation, | So that the#queſtion in mo- 
. rality, concerning the dignity of our 
” nature, may at firſt ſight appear like 


Thie venerable, perſon is repreſented © 
looking forward as it were from the 
verge of extreme old age into a future 
Rate, and riſing into a contemplation on 
the unperiſhable part of his nature, ane 
it's exiſtence after death. I ſhall colle! 

part of his diſcourſe. And as you 

dave, formerly offered ſome arguments 

for the ſoul's immortality, agreeable - 

- both to reaſon and the Chriſtian doc.. 
: trine, 1 believe your feaders will not be 
diſpleaſed to ſee how the ſamegreattruth - 

| - thines in the pomp of the Roman elo- 

- ſome difficult queſtions. in natural phi- quen te. 
loſophy, in which the arguments. on This, fays Cato, is my firm per, > 
both fides ſeem to be of equal firength. © ſuaſian, that ſince the human foul 

But as I began with. conlidering. this © exerts itſelf with' ſo great activity, 

point as it relates to action, I mall here „ ſince it has ſuch 4 remembrance of 

borrow. an, admirable reflection from © the paſt, ſuch a concern for the future, | 
Monſieur Paſchal, which I think ſets it © ſince it is enriched with ſo many arts, „ 
in it's proper light. ( © ſciences, and diſcoveries, it is impoſſi : 
.© It is of dangerous conſequence, * ble but the being which contains all $4 
ays he, , to preſent to man how near * theſe muſt be immortalll. 

> +. Phe: elder, Cyrus, juſt before his 

© death, is repreſented by Xcnophon _ 
« ſpeaking after this manner. 


4 
* 


nz is to the level of beaſts, without 
ſhewing him at the ſame time his great- 


- 


4 > * . 5 * , ! 
* neſs. It is likewiſe dangerous to let | . 12 
1 ' F£* him ſee his greatneſs, without his „ Think not, my deareſt children, 
_ ©. meannels.' It is more dangerous yet that when I depart from you, I ſhall _ 
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What beſides this ths cable chet 
tions you were V1 It SS in © the wiſeſt men die with the greateſt 
Ri 2 this body. Bellen it therefore exiſt- * equstimity, the ignorant w u dhe 
ing fill, though it de Rill unſeen. ! grfateſt concern? Does it not ſeem 
* How quickly Would the Honours of * that thoſe minds which have the moſt 
LiHaſtrous men' periſh after death, if * extenſive views, foreſee they are re- 
4c « their fouls. performed nothing to pre- moving to a happier condition, which 
ee het Pee For my own parts I * thoſe of a narrow ſight do not per- 
ef 5 could: think” hat the foul-while * ceive? I, for e am tranſporte] 
ma mortal body, lives, bur when de. with the hope of lee ing your anceſtors 
= out. Sk it, dies; or that ies whom I have honoured and loved, and 
3 a is foſt, when it is dif- © am earneſtiy deſirous of meeting not 
charged out of an unconſeious habita- „only thoſe. excellent perſons whom 1 
2. tion But when it is freed from all „ bave known, but thoſe two of hom 
| wg corporeal a 1 then it truly exiſts. *.T have heard and read, and of whom 
Farther, f the human frame is 1 myſelf have written; nor would 1 
: - 22 by lth, tellus what becomes * be detained from ſd Rane A jour. 
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men hom 1 5 * ſeeming! to caſt back a lock on me, is 
, fo my Sorta to gone before to thoſe habitations to 
heres by poſterity,” without which it was ſenſible I ſhould follow 
2 chat Furucity was their bim. And though I might _ Fs 
A 5 And if I may be allowed” an have borne my loſs with courage 
| £9 man's 77 to ſpeak of my⸗ Was not unaffected with it, but * Fg 
154 ib, ES hiok 1 AIP have'en- 6 forted mylelf in the aſſurance that it 
55 e of ſo many wearl- . 'wovld not be long before we ſhould 
e * * Jaye djh 5 ights, both at home e de eee no mote,” 
. Fg med that tbe I am, Sir, &c. 
fame boundary 171 1 ſet to my life I queſtion not but my reader vill be 
| 1 termipate my glory? Were it very much pleaſed to hear that the gen- 
5 « not rable to have Worn out gleman who has obliged the world with 
3 1k, s in cale and tranquil ity, free "the foregoing letter, and Who was the 
„ from . labour. þ without e ſation ? "author of the z roth ſpeculation: on the 
0 img know not *how, my” fouk has immortality of the foul; che 37 5th'on 
1 2 Ss. * elf, and looked for- Virtte in diſtreſs,” the 5a 5th on conjugal 
an utukity, in this View, and "love, and two or three other very fine 
"©, expeft when it ſhall del - 6nes amon "thoſe which-are not lettered' 
7 outof 7 it Role then live for e "at the end, will Toon publiſh a noble 
his 2 not true, that the Pay! mera; An Ode tothe Creator 
im , the ſouls of t of the World, oetaſſoned by ge? ow, 
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ho endeavours to pleaſe by telling 
them. Smooth delivery, an, elegant 


choice of words, and a ſweet arrange- 


ment, are all beautifying graces, but 
not the particulars in this point of con- 
| command 
the attention, or ſtrike with the violence 
of a ſudden paſſion, or occaſion the burſt 
of laughter which accompanies humour. 
I have ſometimes fancied that the mind 
is in this caſe like a traveller who ſees a 


ſime Rat in haſte; he acknowledges the 


delightfulneſs of a walk ſet with regu- 
larity, but would anions on he were 
"obliged to paſs it over, when the firſt 


view had let him into all it's beauties, 


from ane end ta the other. 
However, a knowledge of the ſucceſs 
_ - which ſtories will have when they are 
attended with 'a turn of ſui prize, as it 
has happily made the characters of ſome, 
ſo his it alſo been the ruin of the cha- 
racters of others. There is a ſet of men, 
who outrage truth, inſtead of affecting 


us with a manner in telling it; who 


overleap the line of probability, that they 
may be ſo to hs of x 4 common 


road, and endeavour only to make their 


hearers ſtare by impoſing upon them 


With a kind of nonſenſe againit the phi- 


 loſophy of nature, or ſuch a beap of 


wonders told upon their own knowledge, 


s it is not likely one man ſhould ever 


baye met wire. 
I Qhave been led to this obſervation 


by à company inte which I fell acei- 


* dentally,” 'Phe fubject of antipathies 


oy 


Vas à proper field wherein ſuch falſe 
- Rirprizers might expatiate, and there 
were thoſe preſent who appeared very 

fond to ſhew it in it's full extent of tra- 

ditional hiſtory. Some of them, in a 

learned manner, offered to our conſi- 


deration the miraculous' powers which 


_ the effluviums of cheeſe have over bo- 
dies whoſe pores are diſpoſed to receive 


them ina noxious manner; others gave 
an account of ſuch who could indeed 
dear the ſight of checſe, but not the 
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| QURPRIZE nig nenne we. 
O ſtories, that every one aims at it, 


which h 
From hence they paſs to eels, then ts 
parſnips, and ſo from one averſion to 
another, until we had worked up ours i 

ſelves to ſuch a Pl 


felt a_general 
4 over 3 I cou 0 
to account for, until I chanced to cat 
my eyes upwards, and found that I 
vas paſſing under a ſigu · poſt an which - 
the picture of à cat Was hung sg 
The extravagance of this turn in th 5 
way of ſurprize, gave à ſtop to the talk” _ 
ment becauſe they doubted; and others 
*becauſe they qu 15 
own way; ſo that the gentleman had an 
opportunity to 
: ar nah let us ſee that he was rather Ex- 
poſing himſelf than ridiculing others, 
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from the milk of their nurſes. Otl 95 | 


ES. 


an unconquer- 


aule averfion which ſome ſtomachs have 


- againſt a joint of meat when it is whole, 
and the eager inclination they bave for 


it, when by it's being cut up; the ſhape 
1 aFeQed. them 15 altered. 


| itch of complaiſance,. 
that when the 


company, before it was admitted. 


we had ſat down, this civility among 
us turned the diſcourſe from eatables to 
other ſorts of averſions; ànd the eternal 


cat, which plagues every converſation 


af this nature, began then to engroſ te 
dhe. Ove tad feats N 3 
eee ee 
lay concealed in a very diſtant cuphbari; 
and he who ee, 


theſe ſtories, reckoned. up the number 


of times in which it had oceaſioned him 


© that you may all be ſatisfied of my in- 


< vincible averſion to a cat, I ſhall give 

© an unanſwerable inſtance: as I was 
going through a ſtrret of London, 

e æere I had never been until then, 1 IE 
and faintoeſs/all | 


not tell how 


we had been g on: 


were conquertd in their 
{s the belief of it upon 


I I muſt freely own that 1 did not all 
this while diſbelieve every thing that was 


th _—— yy to cone in, 

weenquired the name of every diſh, and 

hoped it would be no offence 1 00 in 
When 
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the har fartheſt; that it had far 
Fring caſt, and at 


ſome dime: bern ö mea 


had thrown beyond them all. 


I then conſidered the manner in which” 
this ſtory had been received, and the 
. for 1 2 


poſſibility that it might have c 
a jeſt upon others, if he had not labour- 


q 8 
— 4 * eg 


Sid; but yet L thought ſome. in the com- 
: en Goran been endeavouring who ſhould 
pite 
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ers in their own bow; or to raiſe the 


ſtory with further degrees of impoſſibi- 


| -lity, and ſet up for a-voucher to them 
laſt ny friend of the Cat and Sign-polt 


in ſuch 4 manner as muſt let them ſee - 
they ſtand detected. Thus I have heard 
a diſeburſe was once managed upon the 
effect of fear. One of the company 
had given an account how it had turned 
his fiend's hair grey in a night, while 
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I have heard” ſome of 
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who will needs — 5 . that. I haye . 
tranſlated or borrowed many of. mx 
thoughts out of books which are writ- 
ten in other languages. I have heard 
of a perſon who is more famous for hig 
library than his learning, that has af 
ſerted this more than once in his private 
converſation, - Were it true, I am furs 
he could not ſpeak... from his on 
knowledge;. but had he read the books 
which he has collected, he would find * 
this accuſation to be wholly groundleſs. 
Thoſe ho are truly learned will acquit 
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adapted 


with ble art to their E func-- 
— ueſtion. but thoſe, 


tions, they Aid not 
vhoſe uſes they could mot. determine, 
were contrived with che ſame; wiſdom for 
reſprdtive ends and; purpoſes. Since 
the oiveulation of oa blood. has been 
found * and —.— other great diſeo - 
veries made hy. ou mo 
— we ſee new Wonders in 


human frames aud po or impor? 


tant uſts for thoſe parts, 2 uſes the 
ancient knew nothing of. In ſhort, 
body of man it ſuch a ſubje& as 

tbe utmoſt teſt of examination. T 


dom, upon the moſt ſuperſictal ſurvey 
of its it ſtill mends upon the (earch, and 
produces our ſurprize and amazement in 


roportion. as we pry iiſto it. What 1 
* here ſaid, of an human body, may 
de a pplisd to the body of every animal 

| which has been the ſubje&t of anatomical i 


oblervationss;: - 4% r vet 
The body of an animal is an object 


adequats to;our ſenfes. It is a icu- 
lar tyltem of Providence that lies in a 
narrow compaſs. The exe is able to 


-command-ity and by ſuec ive coquities 
can ſearch into all its parts. Could 
the body of the whole earth, or indeed 
the whole/unverſe, be thus ſubmitted 
to the exantination of our; ſeriſes, -were 
it not too big and diſproþurtioned for 
our enquiries, too WR for the ma- 
nagement of the eye and hand, there is 
no queſtion but it would appear "to us as 
curious and well contrived a frame as 
_ that of an human body a 
ſee the ſame uot 2 ſub 
viencys the-fame neceſſity wry 
neſs, the ſame beauty and ny in 


all and every of it's parts, at what we 
diſcover in the nf of every lingle 


animal. 
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| bric and texture of the -bodies- 
mals i in one particular view which, in 
my opinion, ſhe wa the hand of & think - 
ing and all- wiſe Being in their:forma- - 
tion, with the evidence of a. thoufarid 
| demonſtrations. 7 
this down. as an unconteſted princip 
that chance nevet acts in a perpetual 
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„it appears formed with the niceſt wiſ- w 
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operations of nature. Every kind of 
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times more in number 


ferent ſpecies. Let a man trace the dog 


or lion kind; and. he will obſerve. how 
many of ghe. works of nature ar pub- 
liſhed, if I may uſe the expreiſion, ĩn a 


Fariety of editions. If we look into the 
tile world, or into łhoſe different 
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of maſter of the fortune Which was ſo come ſecurity" to me for ſuch of their . 
handſomely enjoyed by that tioneft plain own poor youth; whether male or fes 
man. I Cannot, with reſpect tô the itiale, as want help towards getting into 
great obligations I have be it ſpoken, ſome being in the world. I hope E 
reflect upon his character, but I am con- ſhall be able to manage my affairs ſo,” 
firmed in the truth whirh I have; I a8 to improve ee every N 
think, heard ſpoen at the club) to wit, * by doi g acts of kindneſs: I will lend 

that a man of a warm and well - difpoſed my money : the uſe of none but indi- 
heart with & very ſmall capacity; is gent menz ſecured by ſuch as hare 
ly ſuperior in human ſociety'to him who: ceaſed to be indigent, by the favour e 
with the Sap” talents is cold and lan- my family or mp I & | 
| 1 s affeions.: But, alas t'why'/- this the mee prafticable, ia, that If the 
0. make a difficulty in ſpeaking of will do any one good witli my money, 
my worthy anceſtor's failings ? His little they are welcome to it upon their owth . 

abſurdjties and oo os : ſeeurity : and I make no ehceptions a. 
verſation of the politeſt men --are dead gainſt it; becauſe the On Who enten 
with hin and his greater qualities are into the obligations, do it for their own - | =_ 
even now uſeful to him. I know not family. I have laid out Mur thouſand * ,,- f 
whether by naming thoſe diſabilities 1 pounds this way; and it is na to bo 
do not enhance his merit, ſince he has imagined what a crowd of people ase 
left behind him a reputation in his eoun - e it. In caſes here dir Ro-— 
tryy which would be worth the pains of ger has recominended, I have lent tmoz' = 
the wiſeſt man's whole life to arrive gt. ney to put out children, with a-clauſe” 7 

y the way I muſt obſerve to e | which makeb void the obligation, in 
many of your readers have miſtook caſe the infant dies before he is out of 
that paſſage in your writings, wherein his apprenticeſhip ; by which means the 
Sir Roger: is reported to have enquired kindred and maſters are entremely care- 
into the private character of the young ful of —_— him 40 induſtry, that he 
 wematrat the tadern. I know you men- may repay ãt f by his labou in 
tloned that circumſtante as an inſtance three years journey-work after his time 
of the ſimplicity and innocence of his is ont, for the uſe of his, ſecurities. Op- 
mind, which made him imagine it a very portunities of this kind art all tiiat have . - 
ealy thing to reclaim one T, hoſe crimi-' occurred ſince I came to my Eſtate, but . 
nals, and not as an incl ation in him TI aſſure you I will preſerve a conſtant | 
to be guilty with her: The leſs difcern- diſpoſition do catch at all the occaſigns I 
ing of your readers *canndt"enter into can to promote roll, 8 and kapgineſs 
that delicacy of deſcription in the cha- of my neighbourhood; - | $3 
rafter: but indeed my chief 'buſinelſy at But give me leave to lay before you a > 
this time is to repreſent to you my pre- little eftabliſhnient which has grown out 9 
ſent ſtate of e ge and the iatisfaction I* of my paſt life, that, I doubt not; will 
promiſe to myſelf in the poſſeſſton of my adminiſter A ſatisfaction to mie in 
new fortune; I have continued all Sir that part of itz whatever that is, which — 
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a relief to diſmiſs into little beings bs There is a prejudice in favour of the _ 
in my mandour ĩ thoſe who”are in a liſt i ay of life to which: a man has been 
of the. good: knight's on hand to be educated; which I know not whether it 
taken care: of By me; 1 have quartered would not be faulty to overcome: it is 
upon ſuch as have taken new leaſes of like a partiality to the intereſt of ones 
me; and added fo many advantages own country before tliat of any other _ 
during the lives of the perſons ſo quar- flation. It is from an Sabie of think- 
tered, that it is the intereſt of thoſe ing, grown. upon me from m Fouth _ 
whom They are joined with, to cheriſh ſpent in arnds, that I have ever held gens, 
75 befriend them upon all occaſions; *tlemenz who have preſerved modeſty, 
nd a conſiderable t ready - mo- 88 juſtire, and humanity; in ͤõũ 
hey, which L zm laying out among myg Widier's life, to he the moſt valuable 
dependent the comrnon-intereſt; but and worthy perſons of the human races | of 
with a i to lend- it :actording to To paſs through imminent dangers, ſu f. 
their merit, rather than according 10 fer painful watchings, frightful alams 9 
ability. I chall lay a tax upon and laborious mate or ä 
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| . part of a min's time, and paſs the reſt with the ſimplicity of his manners and 
| im ſobriety conformable to the rules of 8 his heart, would induce others 
| __* - © themoſt virtuous civil life, is a merit like him to honour my abode; and 1 
cdtoeo great to deſerve the treatment it e Fan n. acquaintance would 
2 among the other part take themſelves to be invited or not, aa 
of the world. But J aſſure you, Sir their characters have an affinity to us. 
| were there not very many who have this @ would haue alt my friends know, 
. worth, we could never have ſeen the that they need not fear, though I am 
"glorious events which we have in our become à country. gentleman, I will 
ys. I need not ſay more to illuſtrate | treſpaſs 8 er their temperance and ſo- 
the character of a ſoldier, than to tell briety. No, Sir, I ſhall retain ſo much 
„ Von he is the very contrary to him you of the good ſentiments for the conduct 
ohſerye loud. faucy} and over- bearing, of life, which we cultivated in each 
in a red coat about town. Bat I was other at our club, as to contemn all in- 
going to tell you, that in honour of the ordinate pleaſures: but particularly re- 
| profeſſion of arms, I'have ſet apart a member, with our beloved Tully, that 
4 certain ſum of bee e. a table for ſuch the delight in food gonſiſts in decke, not 
5 gentlemen as have ſerved their country ſatiety. They who moſt. paſſionately 
& 1 N army, and will pleaſe from time purſue pleaſure, ſeldomeſt arrivè at it. 

- time to.ſoj all, or any of the Now I am writing to a philoſopher, I 
year, at Coverley. Such of them as cannot forbear mentioning the ſatisfac- 
will do me that honour, ſhall find horſes, tion I took in the paſſage I read yeſ- 
ſervants, and all things neceſſary for terday in the ſame Tully. A nobleman 
their accommodation, and enjoyment of Athens made a compliment to Plato 
of all the codveniences of life in a plea - the morning after he had ſupped at his 

llant various country. If Colonel Cam- houſe . Your entertainments do not 
perfelt be in town, and his abilities are e wr when you give them, but 

not employed another way in the ſervice, © alſo the day after. I am, my worthy 
there is no man whaywould be more wel- friend, your moſt obedient humble ſer- 

5 come here. Tt gentleman's thorough vant z Sow oe 
| knowlalge in his profeſſion, together T7. WILLIAM SEXTRY» 
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ExEIC ZA u d. LEN Ive VERLOS. | 
LET vs in BONDS OF, LASTING PEACE. UNITE, 1 80 
1 |, \ND.CELEBBRATE THE HYMENEAL AI | 
- i 705 * . | TO 1 $705 ; S 5 i b Bt : 5 gt, 4 IE 
: Cannot but think the following letter authority, and differ only in matters of 
1 from the Emperor of China to the faith, we may expect the matter will ge 
Pope of Rome; propoſing a coalition of SP vithout difeulty. ome 
the Chineſe and Roman churches, will ee CCC 
be acceptable to the curious. I muſt -*COPIA DI LIT TEX DEL AE DELLA , 
confeſs I myſelf: being of opinion, that CHINA AL TATA, INTERPRETATA 
tte Emperor has as much àuthority to pal. PApRR SEGRETARID-DELL' 
: de interpreter to him he pretends to ex- INPIA” DELLA” .COMPAGNA. Dl 
| pounds as'thePope has to bewvicar of GFW) 
dae ſa . ) „ 
| r-preſents I was not » lttle pleaſed with eren f, ap threnraxtg ron 
tteir treaty of alliance. What progreſs SnANů˖U px ren TI ici 4 An 
1 „ anne e er Maje ef kxkuo,  DISPENGATORE DELL" 0GL10 
A Rome and his Holineſs of China makes, pz'1nx »* xyzor A, CLEMENTE XI. 
2s we daily writers ſayx-upon ſubjects #. „„ ER 01gt 
8 8 where we are at a loſs, time will let us IL. fvoritq amiep gl Dio Gi 
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go 


| gf altifimi ſotto U fole e E Iuna, che figlio deg!” uni deg] ler 5) ſerve 1 
ade nella ſede di fmeralds della Enita ſcorta del noltro regimento e di lame ad 


a _ cento ſcalini'd'oro, ad interpre- 

tare la lingua di Dio a tutti i deſcendenti 
fedeli d*Abramo, clie de“ A vita Ke 15 

morte acento quindici regni, ed a cento 


friizzs vergine, e manda falute ed ac- 
creſimerto di vecchi ea. 
Eſſendo arrivato il tempo in eui il 
fiore della reale noſtro“ gioventu deve 
maturare i frutti della noſtra vectuezza, 
= ore con quell' 1 EP 2 i 
pult noftri divoti, e propa il ſeme 
M nella pianta che 4 Boas erli, _ 
hadbiams ftabilito 2 con 
una virgine ececlſa ad amoroſa allattata 
alla mammella della leoneſſa forte e dell“ 
agnella manſueta. Percio eſſendo ci ſtato 
figurato ſempre il voſtro populo Europeo 
Romano per paeſe di donne invitre, i for- 
te, e caſte; allongiamo la noſtra mano po- 


* 


tente, a ſtringere ufa di loro, e queſtra 


che altrograi Sacerdote Latino, che ia | 


0 j 


Lara una voſtro nipote, o nipote di qual- 


| uaNdata dall“ occhio dritto di Dio, 


Ara ſeminata in lei Vaut#fita di Sara, la 


fedelta d' Eſther, e la ſapienza di Abba; 

la vogliamo con Pocchio che guarda il 
_ vielo, E la terra, e con la bocca dello, 
» eorichiglia che fi paſce della ruggiada 
del matino. La ſua eta non af du | 

cento corſi della Luna, la ſua ia tura ſia 


alta quanto la ſpicca dritta del grano 


verde, e la ſua 8 quanto un ma 
nipolo di grano fecco. Noi la manda- 


remmo a veſtire per li noſtri Mandatici 
Ambaſciadori, e chi la conduranno a 
noi, e noi incontraremmo alla riva del 
ſtume | 
cocchio. Ella potra adorare apreſſo di 
noi il ſug Dio, con venti quatro altre a 
ſua ellezione, e potra cantaꝶ con loro 
cone la tortora alla primavera. ö 
Sodisfando noi Padre a amigg noſtro 
queſta noſtra brama, ſarete eagFtone di 
vnire in perpetua amicitia coteſti voſtri 
regni d'Europa al noſtro dominante im- 
perio, e fi abhacciranno le noſtri leggi 
Some 'edere abbruecia la pianta, e noi 
medeſemi ſpargeremo del noſtro ſeme 
reale in coteſte provincei, riſcaldando 
i letti di voſtri Prinpi con il fuoco amo- 
vroſo delle noſtre Amazoni, d'alcune delle 
quali i noſtri Mandatici Ambaſciadori 


vi porterarino le ſomiglianze gepinte. 
V. Confirmiamo di ende in 8K due 
e reli ioſe famiglie delli Miſſionarii, 


10N 
* N. N 5 3 . * o 
K «neri feli Ig zie, e bianchi, 


* 


ee eee 
tae . yy * 5 r N 


diniamo c T9 10606 
col noſtrs: ſegno imperiale della noſtra 


FT 


interpretafe I divine legge come ap- 
puncto fa lume PFoglio che fi getta in 
mare. In tanto als i dal noſtro 


| 0 trono per abbracciar vi, vi dickiariame - 
eetkants ilsle, ſerive con la penna dello 


noſtro ee e contederatoy ed or- 
e queſto foglio fla ſegnatg 


citta, capo delgmondo, il quinto giorno 


della terza Lunatione, Panno quarta del 


 hoits Upon oe i ob be oo 
Sigillo e un ole nelle cui faccia eanchs _ 
quella della Luna ed intorno tra i Raggiĩ 
vi ſono trap gſte alcune Spada. | 
Dico il Traduttore che ſecondo il ce- 
remonial di queſto Lettere e aatcy, 
ſimo ſpectalnggnte feſſere ſcritto con la 
penna dello Struzzo virgine con la quelle 
non ſoglioſi ſcrivere quei Re che le pre- 


giere a Dis, e ſcrivendo a qualche altrs 


a Principe del Mondo, la maggior Fi- 
nezza che uſing, e ſcriver gli con Ja.penna | 
del pavone. „ 


A LETTER FROM THE EMPEROR 


CHINA TO THE POPE, INTERPRET— 
ED BY A PATHER JESUIT, SECRE- 
rap en pits. © f 


1 | f 
o YOU BLESSED ABOVE TRT BLESSED, 
GREAT' EMPEROR OF BISHOYSY AND 
" PASTOR OF CHRISTIANS, DISPENSERS 
or THE o or uE xt 6s or Eu- | 
ROPE, CLEM | IE TS 


+ 41. 


HE. favourite friend. of God Gio-: - 
above the moſt powerful of the earth, 


notta the Seventh, moſt powerful 
higheſt above the theft under the ſun 


nde facendola ſalire ſuo noſtro and moon, who ſits on a throne of eme- 


rald of China, above one hundred ſteps. 
of gold, to interpret The language of 
God to the faithful, and who. gives Hife 
and death to one hundred and fifteen 
kingdoms, and one hundred. and ſevent 

iſlands; he writes with the quill of a 


virgin oſtrich, and ſends health and in- 
et 


creaſe of old age. * 
ere at the time of our age 
in which the flower of our royal Wee 


* 


ought g ripen into fruit towards old 


age, to comfort therewith the deſire of 
our. devoted people, and to propagate 

the ſeed of that plant which muit pro- 
tet them; we have determined to ac 
company ouuſelves with an high amo- 
rous virgin, ſuckled at the breaſt of a 
wild lionels, and a meek lamb and 
imagining with-ourſe;ves that your Ru- 
ropean Roman people d — ; 
3 * i * 2 J : 


- 
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new nn ind ehaſte cp 
etch out our powerful arm to ei- t 

one. 
ſonie. 5 
* 

5 , of 
Surah be ben! in \ her, the * ity of „ 75 
© 8 
would have her eye like that of a dove, 


— one of them, and ſhe ſhall p. 
of your nieces, or the nieces of 
other great Hop prieft, the darling 
_- God's right-eye. Let the a cherer 


hen, and the wiſdom of Abha. 


which may look upon heaFn and earth; 


with the mouth of l ſhell-fiſh to ee ct 


m 
— — of 


upon the dew of the 
muſt not exceed two 
the moon; let her ſtature be 3 td 


5 15 this ererareg 


Ladies, = 


Io & 
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Ae, LO. the e 


"wg © © - 


\ 1 « | 5 
& y — 3 3 * 1 
5 5 4 #5 * 


y ; le. * ; e 
e Lahe et of . 


Ste in our * oy * 


my, epiſtle ever ſince it arrived. 52 4 


eſuit who tranſlated it ſays; 
much of the majeſty of the d 


that of an ear of green her 1 
girth a handful. the Ttaliati. It ſcenis there was an wy | 
We will ſend o ves am- of the ſime nature by a prede- 
ors to cloath to 3 ceſſor of the preſent emperor to Lewis 


her to us, and we will meet her on the y the Thirteenth of France, but no lady 
of that court would take the Voyage? 
that ſex not being at that time ſo much - 


bank of the great river, making her to 


leap up into our Chariot. She may with 
us 3 her own God; together with 


our virgins of her own chuſing; 
= 3 may ſing with A the tur 
| ve in the ſpriog. You, O father and 
friend, complying with this our Yeſire, 
may be an — Th of * in per- 
2 our high empire with 

r European we may 
— your. Sony mop as the ivy embraces 


the trees and we ourſelves: ry ſeatter g 


vur bo Hog blood into your provinces, 
Warming the Chief of —_ A — 
the amorous fire of- © azons, the 


— 8 of ſome of Which 


. way you. 

Weexhort you to keep in 
the black ſons of Ip ids, and the white 
and black ſons f 


may ſerve as a guide to us in our go- 
vernment, and à light to interpret the 


divine law, as the oil caft into 7 


e od 


18 * 


to the 


andarines ambaſſadors ſhall 855 


peace two 
religious families of miſſionaries, 


ominicusz that the 
counſel, both of the one and the other, _ 


; NP as 


uſed in politic negociasions. 


Ee. man- 


ner of reating the Pope i is, according 


ful: for the emperor writes to him with 


the quill of a virgin oſtrich, wich. 
re but in writing 


preparing for 


was never uſed 
prayers. Inſtructions are 


ineſe ceremonial, very reſpe&t- 05 


the lady who ſhall have ſo much zeal as 
ta undertake this pilgrimage, and be 
an empreſs for the ſake of h religion. 


The principal of the Indian miſſionaries 


has given in a lift of the reigni 
in China, in order to pre 


the Intereſts of. the 


tinue, in ad 
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T gives. me very great ſeandat to ob- 
8 Igo, how much ſkill, 


of goods,: FE is. 
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neceffary to. 0 
"cheated in wliatever 
"o” * 


fins 
prepare indul- 
gences Wel ok this lady and Wer re- 


3 Catholic region n * 


ene, rb. i 
„ 


* „ - 
— 
. . . 


5 A as, ths 4 4 


; Ao a 
5 2 a c 
and pom nomic it 15 my 


2 uncle dee from commo 
Mr. Cibber was introdue 


| 2 Bock our a es and t 


thing — 


1 ports that 


"the bole & part] artial ro one of their own 
| fraternity, that they f every thing 
Which was faid*fu F roipha- 


” 
N b 
I 


was no eaſy matter to make any 


eſe of the E Mrs. me for this reaſon to remark, as. I paſſed 
1 it ſeems, is the heroi w_ by * that A that wor- 
Se, had ſo juſt a conception _thy, honeſt As 
5 ' that her action made what ſhe citizen, Mr. Morton, fo well 
ear decent, just, and noble, kpown in the linen trade, is fitting = 
215 jons of terror compaſſion, , anew. Since à man has been in a dig. | 
the made me believe were very artfully trefſed condition, it ought to be a 
12 ae ue of th ſatisfaction to have paſſed | it in 


* asl 3 the li ues 
2 52 ne; that he « 


for his f 
was for. his 
many particulars not uneurious con: 
cerning 
dience, and laying wait _ only for 

* the ſuperſſei A 8 plauſe, b 0 4 
0 8 ** 2 7 in and 


N well 


ors 


daughter” A ppeared, in in; the rehearſal a 
moving 7 wrought out of A 
great and exemplary v | 
a u cafions, are ü 
dreſs, on theſdpocafiond/ 
er the _ confiſfs in hel © 

impoſin n TO our 
antage Ry rs Abs 4 2 All that 
was going to fa, the hane 
an author in the 
are Nr 
om ot A a 
. lear light all that Mie "his ſhes 
tors for their 
of the fir ſt manu 


1 
of 
lale of his 50 ho 
all that he had 


F . 


ended to give the lefture of this day day 
Upon the common and pieftituted be- 
haviourof traders in ordinary commerce. 
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me that 1 ould think that 
t in my wks * 1. mould 


de r 
what was his, and 11 was 040 | 
When I came to the rehear(gl, T found T's 


and force in their pwn Hy lg that 


155 + oh * K 
very | with which he now 3 yp 


the manner of taking an au- 


y With. in account | 
ures. But T.in- 


* 
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your 277 ug ght to be the commen 
pon t is unjuſt to makeany flep 
towards gain, wherein the gain'of even 
thoſe to whom you ſell is not alſo con- 
ſulted. A man may deceive himſelf if 
he thinks 2 he is no better than a 


it's 1838 
la and 
EL "of conſcience, which may be 
obſe ry day in going from one 
5 place to er is what makes a whole 
city to an unprejudiced eve 2 den of 
thieves. It was no ſma pleaſure to 


Tuck a manner as not to have the 
friendſhip of thoſe who ſuffered with - 
" him, but to receive an honourable ac- 
know t of his. honeſty from 
 thole youu. gina; whom the law had 


2 1 7 of this eiten 3 is * 


88 pe Ne e ee 


being the loan of his friends, he cannot 
expoſe that to the hazard of giving cre- 
dit, but enters into a ready-money trade, 
b 80 means he will both buy and 
and cheapeſt. He im- 
n himſelf a rule of affixing the 
of exch piece he ſells to the, piece 
E that the moſt i ſeryant 5 
r will be as a buyer at his 
as She moſt Ot in the trade. 
For all which, you have aff his hopes 
and fortune for your ſecurity. - T3 ED 
dealing after this way, there 


"i TEA, the avoiding the moſt infa- 


mouz t in ordinary bartering; but 
this 9 n, that he Who — with 
r ſaves as much to his fa- 


mily as the Rate exacts out of his land 
for the ſecyrity and ſervice' of his coun- 


try that is to aye in _ 2 


8 
* 


Ro rere refz 

ny = 1 / SIE with 85 
timents on account of "i 

yours which I have — Lg = 


oF 
1 
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Rack a Lertain right to'his favours from ; 
fame mmetit;' Which his Fe Wh 
genee to me has diſcovered; But that 
only 4 beautiful artifice it Elfen the - 
pain ' alt Boneſt mind feels in receiving... 


obligations, "When there i 1s eee 


of returning them. 
A pift is doubled when acconipanic 
with, fach a delicacy" of addreſs; but 


That to me gives it an aA 1 pH 


mo 


eſteem | in the world” It ph 


, as it is an advantage. wh a0 


forty une 3 but when 1 10 0 e 7 
N 


nſtance of that 55 158 5 l 
Hip, it overjoys, it 
on it with a $3 8 1 8 uit no 


gave it. For my friendſtip is ſo en- 
hag void 445 ad ee Js, tl that 3 it 
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the gift, but the hand that 
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eat PA 2 
1 muſt THINS, leabe to give them b Utttzande en gie me . eg 0 ule 
e crowd of other. anonymous "have , Thargeable. to, him; and T= 
a Ponclents; and writing, I hope, cannot at for CO, 
"weil 255 as great a relief to, my, forced doing hi 17555 the 
_ Sionce, as it is to 8 atucal. fact- ing. it ſhoul on 10 
2 _ My gen . will that the % 
wot ſuffer ine to f. 0. MO = any Kang of 2: 
terms of We wt . Teantels. . J 
"treats ime as if he the gez reate AY | Jeſs and nul t you 
| Harms and uſes 1 4 . Han to; the ap pprehenſion of One 
is not to be p el fog one ſo S great. bre, who 1s. 5 | 
> my ſuperior i in fortune, Years, and Io the? moſt diftant ſhadow of f danger. ' 
endes lg He infi nuates;" as if I 
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"to you, 1 LE t. conceal the ſecret 
Fi wh eckig, 1 of N *. 

80 N my gend will, not be ws 
"rewarde yy am leaſed with 2184 —— 


the providence. af the Almight 

e Es in yh my and 
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/ | PROFICIENTS- WINGS: n 1 org ENI Le mera. 5 
e ain . e e e e in 
; $WPPOSE you nan A, wou'Nnn; AND ONE HAD nw. 1 20k 346 


1 x \ AN HERB WHICH Nou, HAD, APPBY'D,. BIT Teras No. ob . 
5 wob'p YOU BE FORD or. THIS, INCREASE 'YQUR VE. rx, 3 
"AND. USE THE FEVER, Akutbr my 


4 
Ti is very diffcult to raiſe! a 
I 57 res utting him 15 of & nee 
following correſpond 101 
. Rh out this uncommon att; 
Fogether with his friends, has“ cele bene 
tome of my-ſpeculations after ſuch a e 
cealed/but@rferting magngy, that" = 
of my readers think I am. to blame 1 
publiſhing my own commendations they 
will allow I ſhould have deſerved' their 
ecnſtre as much, had I ſupp reſſed the 


humour Mn, which They 2 Are "comreyed 
— me. : : ; 
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ray eee you your. 
upon the ſubjects on which you have 
treated. We were laſt Tueſday talking 
of thoſe 'two- volumes which, you have 
lately publithed,, Some were Anmend⸗ 
ing one of your papers, and ſome, ar 
other; and there was ſcarce a 1-4 
perſon in che company that had no Hot. 
favourite ſpecuJition. Upon 3 | 
it an e told * 7 ht 
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Wn THE 8PE 

& would. not be amiſs, if we paid the 

| Dee the ſame compliment that is 
t 


en made in our public prints to Sir 
William Bead, Doctor Grant, Mr. 


Moor thevapothecary, and other emi- 


nent phyſicians, Where it is uſual. for 
the patients to publiſn the cures which 
have begn made upon them, and the ſe- 
Feral diſtempers under which they la- 
Boured. The propoſal took, and the 
lady where we "viſited having the two 
laſt volumes in large paper interleaved 

| fag her ou private uſez ordered them 


to be. brought down, and laid in the 


window, whither every one in the com- 


- pany retired, and writ down a particular 
- © A{vertiſement in the ſtile and phraſe of 


* 


— 


For the benefit of che poor. 


- In charity to ſuch as are troubled 
with the diſeaſe of levee-hunting, and 
are forced. to ſeek their bread every 
ea, at the chamher-doors of great 
men, I, A. B. do teſtify, that for many 
years paſt I laboured under this faſhion- 
able diſtemper, but was cured of it bx 
à remedy which I bought of Mrs. Bad- 
win, contained in a half-ſheet of paper, 
marked N? cxcinn. Where any one 
may be provided with the ſame remedy 


* 


at the price of a ſingle penny. 


— > 4 


A infallible cure for hypochondriat - 
melancholy, No CLXKIII. CLXXXIV- 
cx. cc. ix. CCXXL.CCXXXLIs 


' the like ingenious compoſitions which 
wo frequently meet with at the end of 
our news · papers. When we had finiſn- 
ed our work, we read them with a great 
deal of mirth at the fire-fide, and agreed, 
nemine cbutrudicente, to get them tran- 
{cribed, and ſent to the Spectator. The 

- = gentleman who made the propoſal enter- 
_ ed the following advertiſement before 
the title-page, after which the reſt ſuc- 


cexxx V. XXIX. REV. cexL VII. 
e e 
Probatum 4ſt. CHARLES EASY, 


I, CarisSToPHER QUERY, having 
been troubled with a certain diſtemper 
in my tongue, which ſhewed itſelf in 
 Irapertinent and ſuperfluous interroga- 
. tories, havesnot aſked .one unneceſſary - 
queſtion ſince my peruſal of the preſerip· 
tion marked N? Cexxvuil. | 
1 EEEEEꝙc!!! ns col Par pt IM £ 
© » Remedium efficax' et nnivetſum; or, Fu Britannie Beautifier, being an 
an effectual remedy 3 to all ca- Eſſay on Modelty, Ne cpxxxT. which 
pacities; 3 how any perſon may gives ſuch a delightful bluſhing colour 
cure himſelf of i |-nature, pride, party- to the clieeks of thoſe that are white or 
ſpleen, or any other diſtemper incident pale, that it is not to be diſtinguiſned 
to the human ſyſtem, with an eaſy way from a natural fine complexion, nor 
to know when the infection is upon hin pergived to be artificial by the neareſt 
| This panacea is as innocent as bread, friend: is nothing of paint, or in the + 
agreeable to the taſte, and requires no leaſt hurtful; It renders the face de- 
vonfinement. It has not it's equal in jjohefully handſome. is not ſubject to 
the Univerſe, as abundance of the nobi- be rubbed off, and cannot be paralleled 


lity and gentry throughout the kingdom by gither waſh, powder, coſmetic, &c. 
nave eee: One iT 5 certainly the beſt beautifier in the 

N. B. No family ought to be with- World. | Th 
wot PE nh, 2, 2  MaRTHA GLOW-WORMs 


I, SAMUEL SELF, of the pariſh of 
St. James's, having a conſtitution which 
= e 0 niturally abormds with acids, made uſe 
I, WII tian Crazy, aged thret= of a paper of directions marked Ne 
ſcore and ſeven, having been for ſeveral CLxx VII. recommending a healthful 
years afflicted with uneaſy doubts, fears, exerciſe called good-nature, and have 
and yapours, occaſioned: by the youth found it a moſt excellent ſweetener of the 
and beauty of Mary my wife, age:l blood AY „„ ͤũ ðĩ D˖yV 
twenty-five, do hereby, for the benefit VV*VéCVG! dog ttlols fa inundt 
of the pablic; give notice, that I have. WREREAT I, Elizabeth Rainbow, 
found great relief from the two follow- was troubled with that diſtemper in my 
ing dotes, having taken them two morn= head, which about a year ago was pretty 
ings together with a diſh of chocolate. epidemical among the ladies, and dit- 
Wund my hand, de. +. covered itfelf in the colour of their 


Over the two gpectators on Jealouſy, 
being the two firſt in the third volume 


— \ 


- 


THE erk 


"8 GE — made uſe. of the Doctor's 
Cephalic Tincture, which, he exhibited. 
to the public in one of his laſt year's 


Yu Groxcr Groom, binine for. 2 
"Jang time been troubled with the ſpleen, 


to me ſeveral, mornings, in ſhort 
_ from the hands, of the -inviſible doctor. 


0 thaniel Henrooſt, Alice Threadneedle, 


4 $5 * 9 I ; ge” 


5 * - * - 
. 5 7 
N * 


79 SPECTATOR), - ak. 


| ] Have read this day's 3 with a 


end you an account of ſeveral elixirs 
and antidotes in your third volume, 


taken notice of in their advertiſements; 


that I have ſeldom ſeen a ſhop furnithed 
with ſuch a variety of medicaments, and. 
in which there are fewer ſoporifics, The 
"' ſeveral vehicles you, have invented for 
conveying. your MN uths to 
us, are what I moſt partieularly admire, 
as I am afraid they are ſecrers which 
will die with Jou. 


tice of in this paper, notwithſtanding I. . 
look upon them to be excellent cleanſers- 
of the brain, and could venture to ſu- 
perſeribe them with an advertiſement 
which I have lately ſeen. in one of our 


= of a ſovereign remedy. for reſtori 
the taſte of all ſuch perſons whoſe pas 
| lates have been vitiated by diſtempers, 
* food, or any the like occa- 
ons. 
withſtanding your criticiſms, and Par- 
ticularly 
e in them, are not the leaſt tak - 


a 
LEE. 


_ Bw I recovered i ma NN few 4576 | 


letters, 
They were marked at the bottom Na- 
1 e . Os Ones n 1 8 5 185 


nov. 7 11. . concerning oaal 3 
great deal of pleaſure, and could 


| vending 
which your correſpondents have not  V 


and at the ſame time muſt own to you, gry 


I. do not find that 
any of your critical eſſays are taken no- 


news- papers, wherein there is an account | 
Dg- 5 Tous les hs ſon fon, & naps tous 


But to let fall the alluſion, not- 7 


© All per ſays he, © are f. $68 wir 
the candour Which vou Have men, ys , are vote, an 5 pi 


. of TE Works I 5 * 7 


x 5 wi ; 0 


$: „ NN Meanwell;. Thowas 88 
4 Rae Freeman, Tom Meggot, 
© Ruſtic: Sprightly, Sc. which have 
had fog an effect upon me, that 1 
nov Gin myſelf chearful, lightfome, and 
eaſy; andt erefore do recommend them 
40 All ſuch as ee . 1725 


und being adviſed. by my friends to Park 8 5 777 BY SIDE Oka 50 
1 into a e, of” 8 tele, did for | 
that end make uſe of e e conveyed «' 067;  Nothaping.room: i inſert all 28 6 


vertiſements which were ſent me, I hare 


only picked out ſome few from the third 


volume, ag gg the _—_ _ * 
1 1 + 7% RES 18 33 


MN 7 yy | VLA £7 ; : 


ns DXLVI. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER NY 


— Tas UNT-HACCITUEY/OPTINUS 1 A 3 3 
pz ae, ungarn | ; 


Hon. Sar. 111. Ls To van, x; 68. 1 


| ee NONE. BUT 14 2 or FaviT; AND HE's TRE Es, 
nf ee ur, THAT'S 8FOTTED WITH THE. ann! ECD, 


wel "CRBECH. | 


— 


. 4 


it is expreſſed in the firſt part of your 
fortieth Spectator, is controverted by 
ſome eminent critics; and as you now 
ſeem, to our great e of heart, to be 
up your b bottoms, I hoped you 
Ve enlar rged, A. little Log that 
fade. It is indeed but a ſingle para- 
graph 1 our works, and believe 
. . aye read it with the fame 
attention I have done, will think there 
is nothing to be objected againſt it. 1 


have, however, drawn up ſome addi- 


tional arguments to ſtrengthen the opi- 


nion which you have there delivered, 


having endeavoured to go to the bottom 
of that matter, which you may either 
publiſh or ſuppreſs as you think fit. 

Horace, in, my motto, ſays, that all 
men are vicious, and that they differ 
from one another, only as they are more 
or leſs ſo. Boilean has given the ſame 
account of our N as Horace. has 
of our virtue 555 


leurs ſoins, © + 
8 Ne 4 entre eus, Be &u 225 & du 


Fe moins. * 


rt aj 178511 . 3 2 oy 


. © of their endeavours to the:contrary; dif- 
£ fer from one Pa as: they are 


more or leſs ſo. 
F nw To 


* 


— 


\ 


| 5 57 ſuch a.ch; 


T where a man who 
- main of his ater falls of for di ſtrefs, 
0 


| in N. antiqui 


es chies & the old Greek Poets 
babe given the ng turn to a „ 
Which deſcribes the happineſs of man in 
this life=- © 


ſh ROS 5 
. 1 in ot: er i hat. 


It will 6s ops be no" 
tothe polite reader to obſerve how the 
or ſentences afe as 


three beaut 
hall 5 Hel way 


upon. different ſubject 
of thinking; but 1 
firſt of them. 


Our goodneſs being of a comparative; 


: and not an abi TER there is nne 


who in 1 be called A vixtuo at 
man. one has in him a nat 

alloy, tho 1 one may be falle of drols 
than another: for this reaſon I cannot. 
think it right to i ntroduce a ft or, 
4 faultleſs man upon t 


Aracter is imprope 
move compaſſi ory. but. becauſe the 1 
no ſuch: 7 py This m might 
probably be ons reaſon why the Spe a 


A- 
tor in one of his papers; took notice. of 
that late invented. 155 called Poetic 
ultics, ald the wron g notions. i into 
which it Ras led ſome N 
The molt p erfect man has vices ena! 
to draw | own puniſhments. ape lie 
| head, and to juſtify Providence in re- 
b to any miſeries that may 'befal hi 
r this 80 T cannot: think, butt 
the inſtrüction and moral are much, Far, 
is virtuous in the. 


A aue under, the blows. rtune — 
nd of a tragedy, than when he is 


ark As. happy. and triumphant. . : 


Such an example corrects the 6. 
of human nature, ſoftens, the mi 
the beholder with ſentiments of 27 a 
compaſſion, comforts him under his be 
"Hom affliction, and teaches him not 
o judge of men's virtues by their. uc, 
efles, I 1 1 think, of one real hero 
far raiſed above hu- 
man infirmities; that he might not be 
very naturally repreſented in a trage 
as plunged in misfortunes and calami- 
ties. The poet may fill find out ſome - 


' prevailing paſſion; or indileretion i in his 


character, and th-w it in ſuch a manner 
as will ſufficiently. acquit the gods. of 
any injufti ce in his 1 ng For as 

Horace obſerves in my test, the beft 


3 man is Ps 3 not ad 1 an 4 


Ae errbraroxt „„ 


return to the 


writing, 


 degies as thoſe whom we generally call” 
vicious men. 

If ſuch a krict Poetical Juſtice, as 
ſome gentlemen infiſt upon, was to be 


obſerved in this art; chere is no manner 


pf reafon why it ſhould not (extend to 


heroic: poetry as well as trag 
we find it 0 little obſerved in Homer, 


that his Achilleyis placed in the Sreateſt. 
point of glory and ſucceſs, though his 


character is NE Yieiqus, 2 on] 

poetically good 32 T: p 
of our modern les. 1. 1 Keie is 
filled with innocent, unhappy perſons. 
Niſus and B 


come all to unfortunate ends. The 
poet takes notice, in particular, that in 
"the facking of Troy, Ripheus fell, 5.x 


was the.moſt Juſt: os among, the Vos 


Jans 8 


—Cadt Ripbews jo 2 — a 
UT, in T. et — 5 
W foie chr che i 


Ax. 11. VER. 427. . 


e 
Cs 


And a Paths could neither be 1255 


ſerved by his tranfeendent piety; nor e 


the holy fillets of A 
be was, ae . 5 
N. te tua ee 8 


. gat La 


minen Os een infula rexit.. FM 


34 4.55 NY I a LEN» II. V. 429 · 
FE might bene een the practick 'of 


- ancient tragle 13 both Greek and 
Latin; büt a 
upon in 2 'pat 


8 particular is touched 
above - mentioned, I 
Mall pafs it over in filence. I could 
dee paſſiges out of Ariftotle in fac 


your of „ and if in one place 
he BON hgh, folutely virtuous man 
| would not be repreſented as . 


this does not juſtify any one who all 
think fit to bring 10 an abſolutely vir. 
tucus man upon the ſtage. Thoſe who 
are acquainted with that author's way of 
know well, that to take 


the Wide extent ber rigs ſabje& into his + 


diviſions of it, be often makes ale E 


ſuch cafes às are r and not 


reducible to practice: he himſelf declares 


that ſuch tragedies as ended unhappy 


© bore away the prize in theatrical con- 
ble which ended. hap- 


tentions, from t 
pily z ; And for the fortieth ſpeculation, 


which I am now conſidering, as it has 

iven reaſons why theſe are more apt to 
Piel an audience, ſo it only proves 
that theſe are generally preferable o.the 


8 28 at the fame time it affirms 
e 5 $- 


. 


edy. But 


„Lauſus and Pallas, 


* 


| | Tur 88 CDATOR, . 
that man los edies have and this diſtip Sion is is yery 3 name> | 
55 N oy cx in «gies 5 155 „ becauſe the beſt of men are vicious 
| yr | ſhall conclude with obſerving; that epough to. juſtify Proy yidence for wy | 
though the Ian above-mentianed ' misfortunes and afflictions which ma 
5s. ſo far againſt the rule of poetical befal them, but there are many men 
Juttice, as to affirm that good PR hs may criminal that they can have no claim or 
meet with an unhappy cataſtro * in ' pretence to happineſs. The beſt of 
tragedy, 4 3 does not {ay that. ill men men may deſerve” puniſhment, but the. 


: m7 rakes el, e e 


* 1 


Yes 
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5 85 i 85 THO" GnLEV'D AT THE Dan Tua or wy FRIEND, 


Believe moſt people begin the world 


| nis pres * RETIRING: 1 chf, 
1 with a reſolution to withdraw from 


ſelves eaſy in it. Our u 
that we find” out ſome extulſe or other 
for deferring ſuch our, good. xeſplutions 
until our intended retreat. is Fo 0 
death. But among all kings 


with the worle, as thoſe who are grown 
old in the heaping up'of riches; + Their 
minds are ſo warped with their conſtant 


b for them to giye their ſouls anpther bent, 
and conyert them towards whole objects: 


. ſtage of life, are fo more eſp 


as ſo charmed with the 


© What was the 9 5 of it? Why, i in a 
ery few days after he pup 

5 72 engaged i in this ſer les of thought 
+ by a diſcpurſe which 1 had laſt week 


- quence, good: "ſenſe, and probity - 
mind, that I always hear him with a 


ogether, being the ſole remaining mem- 
1 * of our club, Sir Andrew gaye me 
an account of the many buſy ſcenes of 
life in which he had been engaged; 
Ft the - ſame time "reckoned up to me 
| abundance of thoſe lucky ite which 
By another time he would have call 
Wl 
r of. 497 he was then, he'teimed 
TA. eee e of Pro 


it into a ſerious Kind of ſolitude or re- 
zent; when they have made them | 
ineſs is, 


4 
ople 
there are none who-are ſo har V's part 


attention to gain, that it is very difficult 
by 7 counts with my Maker, I am reſolved 


which, though they are proper for Mt” 5 
ially for 
the at. Horace. N an old uſurer 
5 leaſpres of 4 
-_ - country life, that in order to make 4 
puchaſe he cal led in all his money; but 


more thoughtfpl kind 5 


ut it out again, ſhould ſuffer by 


With my wortby friend Sir Andrew 
. Herred a man of {> much natural elo- 


-particular pleaſure. As we were Te: 


in the world who 


. 
7 


A? eg * ge Ng Maw ON 
and. bleſſings 


c 5 5 as creditor and debtor, that I 
en ſtate my RE after "ls lame 

N with regard to Heaven and wy 

c gyn "foul, In this 82 When I look 

upon the debtor-fide, I fine 


them u 
the credi ce, 1 find 
little more than blank paper. 
c I though J am very well fatisfied that 

18 not in my power to balance ac- 


i e to turn all my future endea- 
ours that way. Vo muſt not 9857 
tore be ſurpriſed, my friend, if 

8 15 that Ah am betak ing 


7 OT meet you no more in- this place. 

T could not but approve 1o good. a 
reſefarioh” notwithſtanding 
it. Sir Andrew hay 
fince explained himſelf to. me more at 


large in the following e 1 
Juſt ome fp my hands. N 


8 1 


Ih, g NY vrzcTATOR, 


Otwithſtandin m _ at the 
N. cab Have alway 's Fl Fam 
1 have talked of 1 from buſineſs, 


and repeated to me one of my own ſay⸗ 
ings—* That a merchant bas Rover | 
and © enough until he has got alittle more; 


1 can now 1 i u, that there is one 
ki 


of his life in the enjoyment of what he 
has, You know me ſo well, that I need 


= not tell N 23 Wk 4. he. FOE f 


an honeft indu : 
. © Now: ſays eh ga inte, : 
good, friend, I am fo-uſed to conſider | 


ſuch. in- 
© 'nlinerable articles; f at 1 want arith- 
. metick to caſt 
5 ook: u 


ihe los T-. 


- but when 1 


"Now 


1 


inks he has enough, | 
ed. and i is determined to paſs the remainder | 
good fortune; but in the tem- 


— 


© 1 2 p 
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. the public. As Ie greateſt 
part of my eſtate has been hitherto of 
Ln voſteady and volatile nature, either 
toſt upon ſeas or fluctuating in funds; 


it is now fixed and ſettled in ſubſtantial 
+. acres and. tenements, I have removed 


it from the uncertainty of ſtocks, winds, 
and waves, and diſſ 
great opportunity of being charitable in 
my way, that 


comfortable ſubſiſtence out of their own 
— Inguſtey:  My-gapdensy m0 filk-pondes, 
my ara le and 0 grounds, ſha 


- my ſeveral; hoſpitals, or rather work- 


houſes, in which I propoſe to maintain 


now ſtarving in my neighbourho ö 
; dnl jp, ſpread of improveable 
lands, and in my own thoughts am al- 
ready plowing up ſome of them, fencing 


* 


| others, planting woods, and draining. 
marſhes: In fine, as I. bays my ſhare 


In the ſurface of this iſland, I am re- 
folved to make it as beautiful a ſpot as 
any in e dominions; at leaſt 
there js not an inch of it which ſhall not 

be cultivated to the beſt advantage, and 
do it's utmoſt. for it's Owner. As in 
my mercantile employment I fo diſpoſed 
of my affairs, that from 5 
ber of the compaſs. the wind hlew, it 
Las bringing home one or other of my 


| ſhips; I hope, as. a huſbandman to 

'contrive it ſo, that not a ſhower of rain, 
vr a glimpſe of ſunſhine, ſhall fall upon _ 
Py. Nees without -bettering ſome part 
0 


of it, and contributing to the products 
of the ſeaſon. | You know it has been 


hitherto my opinion of life, that it is 


thrown away when it is not. ſome way 
pſeful to others. But when I am riding 
* 2 e . 43 2 : N N 5 3 
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oy 
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+ oh 
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2 = MINCE the late diſſolution of t e ä nd unde! 
8 hand practices have been made uſe of 


club, whereof I have often declared 
myſelf a member, there are very many 


recommendations, put up for the next 


perſons ho by letters, petitions, and 
klection. At the lame tiche I muſt cm- de 


q : * & 
vs LF. | : . FR 8 « ; 4, | ; ; : 
_ y | 


out by m 


the making of them, "ol 
| th th that lies by my houſe, I find. „ 


ed of it in a con- 
f derable purchaſe. This will give me 


is, 9 „ Lange 
eighbours to wark,” and giying them a, 
ye babe 

11 be . 


a great many indigent perſons, ay 1 


you, and ſhall be every | 
with beef or mutton of my own feeding; 


rom whatever. cor-. 


 cere friend and humble ſervant, 


Ax WHAT wit ALL THIS 08TENTATION M? 


+ , 
* j ; thy ; : ? 
ö 5 555 


IE 
elf, in; the freſh air on th 


open hes | 
ſyeral other thoughts 


of my age may find. buline(s enough on 


wing up in 


himſelf, by ſetting his- mind in order, 


preparing it for another world, and re- 


| . it to the thoughts of dean, 
a | 


I muſt therefore acquaint you, that be. 


ſides thoſe uſual methods of charity, of 


which I have before ſpoken, I am at 


nient place where I may build an alms- 
houſe, which I intend. to. endow ,verys 
handſomely. for a dozen ſuperannuated 1 


ſure to me to ay 
day with men of 


will. be a great plea- | 
my prayers twice a 
my on years, who. . 


all of them, as well as myſelf, m, 
have their Rant. Se e, up how they | 


ſhall die, rather than how they ſhall live. 
I remember an excellent faying that : 


Iearned at ſchool Finir cornat opus.” 
You know. beſt whether it be in Virgil 


it. If your affairs will permit you to 


take the country air with me ſometimes, 


yau ſhall find an apartment fitted up for 


day entertained _ 


fiſh out of my own ponds z and fryit out 
of my own gardens. You ſhall have free _ 
egreis and regreſs ahout my houſe, withe - 

out having any queſtions aſked you; 


and in a word, ſuch a hearty welcome © 05 
as you may expect from your molt ſin 


+.  AnnrEwW FREEPORT. 
The club, of which I am a member, 
being entirely diſperſed, I ſhall conſult” 
next week upon a proſpect 
n 
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plain, that ſeveral indirect and under- 


*- 


.upon. this occafion, A certain country, . _ 
Wen == 


n began to tap upon the 
on he received of Sir Roger's 
when he ſent me up word, 1 N 


” 
"Wy -| 
8 7 


2 — 5 . S N 
+ 5 watch 
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4 "Sh; by 
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Lam now of opinion, that a man 
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FI wouſd get him choſen in the place lebrated twice or thrice for his happineſs . 
of the deceaſed, he would preſent me in that kind of wit which is commonly 
Vith a barrel of the beſt October 1 had Known by the name of a pun. The only 
Fever drank in my life. The ladies are obſection he makes to it is, thr? fl : 
5 „ pint know whom I intend to raiſe up enemies to yi 657 if I act with 
J in the room of Will Honeycomb. fo regal an air; and that my detractors, 
Some of them indeed are of opinion that inſtead of giving me the uſual title of 
Mr. Honeycomb" did not take ſufficient pets, Will be; apt to call me the 
Fare of their intereſt in the club, and King of Clubs. © © 
are therefore defirous of having ih it But to proceed on my intended pro- 
© | hereafter à repreſentative of their own ject: it is very well known that I at firſt 
fex. Acitizen, who ſubſcribes hitnſelf ft forth in this work with the character 
F. Z. tells me that he his one and of a-filent man; and I think I bave ſo 
 Ewenty tharesin-the Affiean company, well preſerved my tacitnrvity, that I do 
_ and to bribe me with the 4 one hot remember to have violated it with 


n caſe he may ſucteed Sir Andrew Free- 


port, Which he thinks would raife the 
kredit of that fund. I have feveral let- 
ters dated from Jenny Man's, by gen- 
tlemen who are candidates for Cap- 
dein Sentry's place; and as many from 

à coffeehouſe in St. Paul's Church. 
yard of ſuch who would fill up the vas 
| cy eee by 
worthy friend the elergyman, whom 
BCC 


Fr aving maturely wei hed theſe ſe ve 
ral particulars, with the many remon- 


ſtrances that have been made to me on 


tis ſubſet, and conſidering how invi- 
_ fious an office T ſhall take upon me if 1 


make the whole election depend upon 


my fi 
| Sabel, myſelf to thoſe clamours, which 
dn ſuch an occafion will not fail to be 


raiſed againſt me for partiality, injiſtice, - 


_ rorruption, and other qualities which 
"mh 


the project of a club as follows, 


all and every of the clubs that are eſta- 
_ bliſhed in the cities of London and 


I have thought of iſſuing out writs to 


Weſtminſter, requiring them to chooſe _ 


dut of their reſpective bodies a perſon of 
the greateſt merit, and to return his 
name to me before Lady-day, at 

time I intend to bt uj n bußinelb. 


ſide 


deamat the club over which 1 ſhall pre 
will be che very flower and quinteſſence 


of all other clubs. I have communi- 


the death of my 


voice, and being unwilling to 


88 abhors 7 I have formed to my 


three ſentences in the ſpace of almoſt 
two years. As monoſyllable is my 


delight, I have made very few exchr- 


fions in the converſations which I bare 
related, beyond a Yes or a No. By this 
means my readers have loſt many good 

things which 1 have had in my heart, 


though 1 did not care for uttering them. 


Now, in order to diverſify my cha- 
rater, and to flew the world how well 


1 can talk if f e a mind, I ve 


thoughts of being very loquacious in 
the club which -I now have under con- 
ſideration. But that 1 may proceed the 
more regularly in this affair, I delign, 
upon the firſt meeting of the faid club, 
to have my mouth opened in form; in- 
tending to regulate myſelf in this parti- 
culay by a certain ritual which I have 
by me, that contains all the ceremonic 
which are practiſed at the o ning 4 
he mouth of à cardinal. I have like- 
wiſe examined the forms which were 
uſed of old by Pythagoras, when. avy 
of his ſcholars, after an apprenticeſhip 
of ſilence, was made free of his ſpeech. 
In the mean time, as I have of late 
found my name in foreign gazettes upon 
Jeſs octations, 1 queſtion not but in their 
next articles from Great Britain, they 
will inform the world, that the SpeCta- 
tor's month is to be opened on the 
twenty-fifth' of March next. I may 
perhaps publiſh a very uſeful paper at 


that time of 5 's in that ſo- 


lemnity, and of the perſons who ſhall 
afſift at it. But of this more hereafter. 


2 Q 2 3 I 6c 7 =_ 7 
_ eated this my project to none but a par- 2 
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e eee, med by the fear of envy or dettagten 
'SL7 HEN: men of worthy and er- from fair attempts, to which their parts” 
WV celling geniuſes have obliged might render them equal, You. will 
the world with beautiful and inſtructive perceive them as they ollow to be con- 
voritings, it is in the nature of gratitude ceived in the form of 07 hs, a ſort 
| that praiſe ſhould be returned them, as | of writing which.is wholly {et apart foo. 
one proper conſequent reward of their, a ſhort- pointed methog] of praiſe, 


* 


2 a 7 


— 15 


3 %%%%%/öô011r 
een . eee ſunk, but they on ORPHEUS, WITTEN AT ANTIz. 


haye made this return, and even when - PATER," 


they: have. notbegn wrought up by the „ i K ß 
| eee endeavour ſo ne receive the e noted 1 8 8 
advantages deſigned by it. This praiſe, plains; e 
which ariſes firſt in the mouth of parti- No jogger ſoothe the boiſterouswinds tofleepy 
eular perſons, ſpreads and. hfts'accord- Or Mill che billows of the raging-deep :-- + 
ing to the merit of authors; and when For thou art gone; the muſes an Jas II | 
it thus meets with a full ſucceſs, changes In ſolemn ſtrains, thy morher moſt of all. 
it's denomination, and is called Fame, Ve mortals, idly for your ſons ye moan, 
They who have happily arrived at this, If thus a goddeſs could not fave her own, 
- are, eve] while "they live, inflamed _by ©. on hy ene oe an ld 7 
the acknowledgments of others, and | Obſerve here, that if we take the fa- 
ſpurred on to new undertakings for the ble for granted, as it was, believed to be 
benefit of mankind,, notwithſtanding the in that age when the epigram way writ- 
detraction which, ſome abject tempers ten, the turn appears to have. piety to 
would caſt upon them: but when” they the gods, and a reſigning ſpirit in it's 


* 


. deceaſe, their characters being freed application. But if we conſider the 
from the ſhadow. which envy laid them point with raſpect to our preſent kno-wW . 
umler, begin to ſhine out with greater ledge, it will be leſs eſteemed; though” 
Tplendor ; their ſpirits ſurvive in their the author himſelf,” hecauſe he believed 

works they are admitted into the high- it, may ſtill be more valued than any one 

eſt company, and they continue pleahng who ſnould now write with a point of 
and inſtructing poſterity from age to the Die e BY Rs 
age. Some of the beſt gain a char act... 
by being able to ſhew that they ace no ON YOMBR,, BY.ALPYEUS.OF MYTI4 , 
; ee 8 5 | ENS gen 
new-waraith to labour p Lu oo ̃—˙ äꝛꝛ̃ ̃ ² ůunp : ! 
and eaſe of mankind; from a re Aton Still in our cars Andromache complains, gy 
upon thoſe honours which are paid to And fill in fight the fate of Troy remain; 
cheir memories. ö P RE ts Still;Ajax-fights, ſtill Heipor's dragg d along, 
WP gies EO; is 8 PR TOO RE Such range inchantment dwells in Homer's 

The thouglit of this took me up as E VVV | 
turned e e which are Whoſe birth could more than one poor rem 

the remains of ſeveral of the wits of © Keep? tp. . 5 

Greece, and perceived many dedicated. For all the voll is proud that he was born. 
do the fame of thoſe who Mae 8 ß 

| beautiful. poetic performances. Where. The thought in the firſt part of: this s 

fore in pufſuance to my.thought, I con- natural, and depending upon the forckre 
Cludled to.do ſomething. along with them of poely in the latter pare it woke guar = 

to bring their praiſes into a new light, it would. aim at the hiltory,' of eren 
and language, for the encouragement of towns contending for the honour of Ho- 


1 n 


1 — 
* 
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| thoſe whoſe modeſt tempers may. be de- mers hirth-place; but hen you exp: 
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"Ps : Lip ia fe rr ole rr ont as a, nn a rey | = AWA 
to meet with that common ſtory, the Whoſe ſoul,. exalted like a-god of wit | 
poet ſlides by, mf ound oe Among the Muſes and the Graces writ, .. 
.... wore for , / / ß eo er oh 
re to eng oe or This epigram I hape opened more than 
nd the e b Wong Kok fereral any one of the former: the thought to- 
= parts. LEE EEE, wards the latter end ſeemed cloſer conch- 
= 2 VV 2 FFC d, 4 reouire 4 . 7 5. 2 
n anacnbon, BY antiraraR. fate dhe requls an explication, 7 
| This tomb be thine, Anacreon! all around © which is generally made of Apollo and 
Let ivy wreath, let flowrets deck the ground, the Muſes, he fitting with his harp in 
.- . | Andfromitsearth,enrich'd with ſuch a prise, the middle, and they. around him. This 
. wells of milk and ſtreams of wine ariſe looked: beattiful to m thought; ane 
9 thine aſhes 5 becauſe the image aroſe before me out 
I aun pleaſure reach the Bades below. © of the words of the- original as I, was = 
_ The poet here written upon, is an es ing its Lyentured to explain that o. 
ealy gay author, and he who writes u . e | | 
on him has filled bes own head with the =. | 
character of his ſubject. _— Oy = totals - FO CN 
.* Joy eme ſo much, that he think 
à%6dj . bo Tha-coreinay DAMES, tag 
of” OO OT OE EL 1 "Co-ente the diate chayaobene + 
Were ſtill alive, 8 bie n. he very Graces made the — you 5 
bertine ſpirit; ſo that the humour is ealy Their happy point of fine expreſſion hit. 
and gay, reſembling Anzereon in it's Thus oj you live, you make your Athens 
du railed by ſuch images, and pointed . dee e 99 make your Ax 
with ſuch a turn as be might have uſed.” And rife it's glory to the ſkies in thine. 
1 gave it a place here, becauſe the autor . 
This epigram has a feſpe& to the cha- 


„may have deſigned it for his honour; 
and I take an opportunity from it to ad- rafter of it's ſubject; for Menander writ 
viſe others; that when they would praiſe, remarkably with a juftneſs and purity 
they cautiouſly avoid every looſer qua- of language. It has alſo told the coun- 
_ Hfieatien, and fix only where there is 2 try he was born in, without either a ſet ' 
real foundation in merit. coc a hidden manner, while it twiſts to- 
0 dener eee, of the-poet and his na- 
een EURJPIDES, BY TOY „tion, ſo as to make the nation depend 
Divine Euripides, this tomb we ſee . pen lis for an increaſe, of it's own. 
„ monument for the... I will offer no more inſtances at pre- 
So fair, is not a monume „ = oa e pre. 
So much as thou for it, fince all will oõẽ n ſent to ſhew that they who deſerve praiſe 


" Thy noms andinting pravie adorns the fone,. 


ON MENANDER, THE AUTHOR UN- 


have it returned them from different 
ages. Let theſe which have been laid 


5 points out no particular character. * 
- would be better, if when we ght upon 
ſüuch a turn, we join it with ſomething 
that circumſeribes and de it to the 
- qualities of our ſubject. H 


The thought here is fine, but it's 
fault is, that it is general, that it may 


belong to any great man, becauſe "it 


e who gives 
is praiſe in grals, will often appear 


either to have been a ſtranger to thoſe he 


writes upon, or not to have found any 


down, ſhew men that enyy will not al- 
ways prevail. And to the end that 

writers may more ſucceſsfully enliven 
the endeavours of one another; let them 
| _— in ſome ſach manner as 3 


Akte 
and art of praiſe, 
to come up to it. Our praiſe is trifl ing 

when it depends tpon fable; it, is falſe 
when it depends upon wrong qualifica- 


irit⸗ 


ted, what 7 the juſteſt 


t is indeed very hard 


| tions; it means nothing when it is 8: 4 
 _ #bing in them which is praiſe-worthy, © neral; it is extremely difficult to hit 
| FR when wepropoſeto raiſe characters high, 
ON SOPHOCLES, BY SIMONIDES.” while we keep to them juſtly. I ſhall 
0; dens *o 833 . end this with tranſcribing that excellent 


With blaſhiog roſes and the cluſt'ring vine: -/ 
Thus will thy laſting leaves, with beauties 


Around the tomb where Sophocles is laidg - 


Sweet vv, Winde thy boughs,, and intertwine 


5 hung, 


DFE. \ | FA 2 


epitaph of Mr. Cowley, wherein, with 


à kind of grave and philoſophic humour, 


he very. beautifully ſpeaks of | himſelf 


really dectaſed. At the faine time it is 
. ? 5 # : N þ 955 bs | 5 Fs +264, 1 


ad” - i, 


(withdrawn from the world, and dead 
to all the intereſts of it) as of a man 


| | [with a gow _ | 


* 5 '0 viator, ſub lare Par vug 
.Conleius. Hic el conditus, Bic Jace. 


Co Sorte, ſupervacudque vitd :- 
Won inidecord pauperie "nitensy * 54 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, © 


© Divitits animoſus boſtis. | 5 
Poſh ut illum dicere mortuumy _ 


-  Exempta fit curis, viator, 
Terra fit illa leuis, precare. 


Nam wy tn gaudet mortua N 
Herbiſque odoratis corona 
Vari ooh: cinerem calentem. 


Here Cowley lies, beneath this ſhed, 
To every worldly intereſt dead: 
With decent poverty content: 
His hours of cafe not idly n k 
To fortune's goods a foe profeſs? 3 


Oh! wiſh that earth may lightly lay, 
And ev'ry care be far aA 11 


To life deceas'd fit offering 35 


++: 


We erke Aren, 3 


collection; 3 
yet been 0 him.“ > 


Tie, wes? i 15 Teste bx: Wo .. ; 


. "4 


And wiſe 19 855 $24.9 
3 © knbwa + 5 


4 zrirar atv viyt deren, 


© Defunflus bumani laboris t: 


_  Famoque dilectis Papello fs: 15 
E. terra fam nunc guantula fu far | 


Hie Jparge flores; Het, breves 5 e 2 


3 1 4 8 Ns 
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ROM life's ſuperfluous cares enlarg d, 
His debt of human toil diſcharg' d, 


And hating wealth by all careſs'd; 5 
- *Tis ſure he's dead; for, lo! how _ 
A ſpot of earth is now his all! . _ © 


Bring flow'rs, the ſhort-liv'd roſes — 


And ſweets round the poet rows. 1 (CE 4a 
F yet with life his aſhes Slow. 1 


The publication of theſe ef 
having procured me the following letter 
from a very ingenious, gentleman, I can-, 
not forbear nuerting it in the volume, 
though it did not come loon-enough C 
"ary a PRcpi in = * my TO paper $4 


1 ; 


8 


H ING read over in your paper, 
Ne pi. ſdme of the epigrams made 
by the Grecian wits, in commendation 

ob their celebrated poets, I could not for- 
bear ſend Mas eden out of the ſame 
hich I take to be as great 

a compliment to Homer „ as 2090 that HIS: 


' Who fir tranferib'd the fam Thar war, 
| fix! tranferi he am) he ed that his ad verfar y Had tnapped a judg- 


F SPECTATOR: | 5 N 
nn how to leurs te po For fuice cis certain thive thoſe eme are,” 


Fa No nope let Homer boaſt they are his own. 


If you think it worthy of a ple in 
i ſpeculations, for aught I know. 
y that means, it may in time be printed 
as often in Engliſh, as it has already 
been in Greek. F am, like the reſt of 
the world, Sir, your 0 e 2 


e WET, / 8 


The reader Ne IBN that the ban. 
of this epigram is different from that. 5 
of any of the for . . An irony is 
looked upon as the, fineſt palliative of 
8 2 and very often conveys the no- 
pbleſt panegyric under the appearance of 
latire. Homer is here ſeemingly accuſed' 
and treated-as a plagiary ; but What is 
drawn up in the form of an accuſation. is 
certainly, as my correſpondent obſerves, 8 
the greateſt compliment that could have ; 
bee paid to that divine poet. ; 


: 1. — 


' DEAR Mn. W 


ME 7 Am' a, gentleman of a _ 1 


fortune, and of a temper impatient 
of any thing which I thirk an injury: 


5 2 however, I always quarrelled. according 


to law, and inftead of attacxing my ad-" 
verfary by the dangerous niethod of 
fi ſword and piſtol, I made my aſſaults by +» 
that morg ſe 50 cure one of writ or warrant. 
I cannot hejp telling) you, that either by 
the juſtice of my cauſes, or the ſuperi- 
ority of my counſel, I have been gene- 
in « fuccetsful; and to my great latis- | 
faction I can fay it, that by taree . 
of ſlander, and half a dozen treſpaſs, 
J have for ſeveral years enjoy a. per- 
feat tranquillity in my reputation and 


eſtate. By theſe means alſo I have been 
h to made known to the jutges ;- the ſerjcants - © -© 
of our citchit are my intimate friends, Ep 


and the o:namental counſel pay à very 
profound reſpect to one who has made 
ſo great a figure in the law, Affairs f,. 
contequence having brought me to'town; _ 
Thad the curioſity the other day to viſit 
Weſtminſter Hal and having placed 
myſelf in one of the cour ts, expected to 
be moſt agreeably entertained. After 
the caurt and couhſel were, with due.” =: 
ceremony, ſeated, up ftands 'a learned}, 
gentleman, and. began —. When this ' 

© matter was laſt" ſtirred before your. 5 
© Jordſhip ;*. the next humbly moved. to 
quaſh an indictment'; 'another complain- 4 


ment 3 the next in 8 . court that 
EEE is 


— 8 * 
% : 


— 


1068 
+ % x "oe Li ot j 
his client was ripped of bis poſſeſſion; 


another begged. leave to ' acquaint his 


- 
£ 


; 2 5 * . . 7" 
Peter Motteux. That induſtrious man 


1 


expoled to view filks of various ſhades. 


SY, 


7 * 
„ 


lordſhip they had been ſaddled with coſts. 


At laſt up got a grave ſerjeant, and told 
us his client had been hung up a whole 


term by a writ of error. At this I could 
bear it no longer, but came hither, and 


_ - reſolved to apply myſelf to your honour 
to interpoſe with theſe gentlemen, that 


they would leave off ſuch low and un- 


natural expreſſions: for; ſurely though 


5 7 5 ; 7 7 , . JJ + 


© Tux ergera ren... 
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Engliſh for their money. What man 
that has a value for a good name would 
like to have it ſaid in a publick court, 
that Mr. Such- a-one was * e 5 
yerg 


© faddied, or hung up?” This 


what hay eſcaped. your ſpectatorial ob- 
ſervation, be pleaſed to correc ſuch an 


illiberal cant among profeſſed ſpeakers, 


and you will infinitely oblige your hum- 


& 


a Fs «09 TIER 


the lawyers ſubicribe to hideous French 3 
28 wo ſeribe to hideous Frenc 102's CoryFIE-ROVSE, 


"nnd falſe Latin, yet they hould Jet their nme. 49. 
Ne DLII. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 


5 c ; "| 
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+ + INFRA SE POSITAS, EXTINCTUS AMABITUR IDEMe „„ 
3 j) enn e 13. 
von THOSE ARE HATED THAT EXCEL THE REST, 5 
| AL THOUGH, WHEN DEAD, THEY ARE BELOV'D AND BLESTs: 


A I was tumbling about the town muſlins, and linens. | I could not but 

| eongratulate my friend on the humble, 
but, I hope, beneficial uſe he had made 
of his talents, and wiſhed I could be a 

. patron. to his trade, as he had been 
pleaſed to make me of his poetry. The 
honeſt man has, I know, that modeſt 
deſire of gain which is-peculiar-to thoſe 


the other day in a hackney-coach, 
and delighting mytelf with buty ſcenes 
in the ſhops of each ſide of me, it came 
into my had. with no ſmall remorſe, 
that T had not been frequent enough in 
the mention and recommendation of the 
- Indultrious part of mankind, . It very | 
naturally, upon this occaſion, touched who underſtand better things than riches; 
my conſcience in particular, that I had and I dare ſay he wootd be contented 
not acquitted myſelf to my friend Mr, © with much lefs than what is called wealth 
| at that quarter of the town which he in- 
of trade, and formerly brother of the habits, and will oblige all his cuſtomers 
quill, has Q:dicated to me a poem upon with demands agreeable to the modera« 
tea. It would injure him, as a man of tion of his deſires. f 
huſineſs, if I did not let the world know Among other omiſſions of which I 
that the author of ſo good weries writ have alſo been guilty, with relation to 
them before he was concerned in traffic. men of induſtry of a ſuperior order, I 
In order to expiate my negligence to- muſt acknowledge my ſilence towards a 
wards him, I immediately refolved to propoſal frequently incloſed to me by 
make him a vifit. I found his ſpacious Mr. Renatus Harris, organ- builder. 
warchoules filled and adotned with tea, The ambition of this artificer is to erect 
_ China and Indian ware. I could ob- an organ in St. Paul's cathedral, over 
ſerve a beautiful ordonnance of the the weſt- door, at the entrance into the 
hole; and ſuch different and_confider- body of the church, which in art and 
able branches of trade carried on, in the magnificence ſhall tranſcend any work 
ſame houle, I explted in ſeeing diſpoſed of that kind ever before invented. 
by a poetical heag. In one place were The propoſal, in perſpicuous language, 
ſets forth the honour and advantage ſuch 
a performance would be to the Britiſh 
name, as well as that it would apply 
the power of ſounds, in a manner more 
amazingly forcible than, perhaps, bas 
'yet been known, and I am ſure to an 
he vaſt 


7 


1 


4 


and colours, rich brocades, and the 
wcalthieft products of foreign looms. ' 

Here you might {ce the fineit Iaces held 

tp by the taicelt hands; and there ex- 
- amined by tlic beauteous eyes of the 


| buyers, the moſt delicate cambrics, end much more wortby. Had t 
Ax AD . - „ „„ OY Tank ej ſums 
ne > x | | a N LE, 
6 5 . 1 
| ; f 5 
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ſums which have been laid out upon ,vigators, Laſtly, that the courſe of the - 
_ operas without {kill or conduct, and to trade-winds, the monſoons, and other * 


5 other purpoſe but to ſuſpend or vi- winds periodically ſhifting between the 
12 nder{tandings, been diſpoſed tropies, be viſibly expreſſed. 1 
this way); we ſhould'no perhaps have had Now in fegard that this undertaking IE 
o ſtrike the mit Is is of fo upiverſal uſe, as the advance= 
of half the people at once in à place of ment of the moſt neceflity parts of the 
- worſhip with 4 forgetfulneſs of preſent mathematics, as well as tending to the 
care and calamity, and a hope of endleſs honour, of. the, Britiſn nation, and that 
the charge of carrying it on is very ex- 
penſive; it is deſired that all gentlemen, 1 
not to forget the beſt mechanic of my who are willing to promote ſo great Aa 
acquaintance, that uſeful ſervaut to {ci-. ,wark; will be pleaſed to ſubſcribe on te 
ence and knowledge, Mr. John Rowley; following conditions. D 
but T think. I lay a great obligation on 1; The undertakers engage to furniſh -'  Þ 
| each ſubſcriber. with a ceſeſtial and ter- "i 
ne es. refirial globe, each of thirty inches dia- 
After his preamble, he promiſes in the meter, in all reſpects curiouſly. adorned, 7: 
| tha ſtars gilded, the capital cities plainly. - — 
diſtinguiſhed, the frames, meridians, ho 
br: + dv ane pe 3 | 2 2 __ 
eee ine in nd) ax il finiſhed up; and accurately divided, 
| be placed according to the thu longitude che e pair of theſe globes will really ab- 
a id latitude, from the many and corre | peer, in the judgment of any ae ee 
ee A, e . and intelligent perſon, ' worth . fifteen _ 
Flamſtead, reg. aſtronomer, Dr. Halley, pounds 8 rp will be demanded for 
and fon d J ll 6 be procured . e il be pla ro lhe 
FFV pay.. twenty-five pounds in 


\ \ 
2 18 


1 N ii, 4g 5 A ehatictts 5e G | the manner following for a pair of theſe 
% e eee daes either for. their own- uſe,7 ar t9 
in a curiotts, new, and particular man. preſent them to any college in the uni- 

ner; each ſtar in ſo jult, diffinet, and 'verbties, or any public library or ſchools, = | 
. Enlpiewous a proportion, that it's mage ſhall haue his coat of arms, name, ls, - | 
nitude may be readily koown by bare poo eee nt 

F a e eat, or place of reſidence, &c. inſerted 

iaſpeckion, according to the different in ſome convenient place of the globe. 
JJC The the ͤœißtrs̃ . ĩͤ Ns ͤ 
—T. T ..... ⁰˙ . ĩ¾ TK 
track oy? way of ſuch comets as have down the ſum of ten pounds, and fifteen 
| been well obſerved, bur not hitherto ere pounde more upon the delivery of sn 
preted, in tiny globe, be carefully deli” pair of globes perfeRtly fined up, And . 
Hwy . that the ſaid globes be delivered within 
In the Terreſtrisl Globe, twelve months, after the number of _ 
That by reaſon the deſcriptions for- thirty ſubſeribers be compleated; and | 
merly ad ie, both in the Engliſh and that the ſubſcribers be ſerved with globes _ 
| Dutch great globe, are erroneous, Aſia, in the order in which they ſubſcribed... 
8 Africa, and. America, be drawn in a IV, That a pair of theſe globes mall 
manner wholly new; by which means not hereafter be ſold to any perſon but 
tit is to be noted that the undertakers the ſubſcribers under thirty pounds: .. 
will be obliged to alter the, laticude f v. That if there be not thirty ſubs. - 
ſeome places in 10 degrees, tbe longitude ſcribers within four months, after the 
of others in 20 degtees; beſides which firſt of December, 17 1a, the money pa 
great and neceſſary alterations, there ſhall be returned on demand by Mr. 
are many remarkable countries, cities, John Warner, goldſmith, near Tempe 
towns, rivers, and lakes, omitted in Bar, who, ſhall receive and pay the ſame _ 
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other 2 inſerted here accordigg.to according to the above-mentioned ar- 
the belt diſcoveries made by our late na- ticlees. To 
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5 5 5 Tx project which I publiſhed on Among theſe T am very well pleaſed with 
| - Monday laſt has brought me in a letter dated from Berwick upon Tweet, 
| feveral packets of letters. Among the wherein my correſpondent compares the 
reſt L have received one from a certain office, which I have for ſome time cxe- 
projector, wherein after having repreſent- cuted in theſe realms, to the weeding of 
ed, thatin da ara" the ſolemnity of a great garden; which, ſays he, it is 
opening my mouth will draw together a not ſufficient to weed once for all, and 
great confluence of beholders, he pro- afterwards to give over, but that the 
poſes to me the hiring of Stationers Hall work. muſt be continued daily, or the 
for the more convenient exhibiting of ſame: ſpots. of ground which are cleared 
that public ceremony. He undertakes for a while, will in alittle time be over- 
to be at the charge of it himſelf, pro- run as much as ever, Another gentle- - 
_ vided he may have the erecting of gal- man lays before me ſeveral enormities 
lleries on every fide, and the letting of that are already ſprouting, and which 
them out upon that occaſion, I have a he believes will diſcover, themſelves in 
letter allo from a bookſeller, petitioning their growth immediately after my diſ- 
me in a very humble manner, that he may appearance. There is no doubt, ſays 
have the printing of the ſpeech which I he, but the ladies heads will ſhoot up 
ſhall; make to the aſſembly upon the firſt as ſoon as they know they are no 
opening of my mouth. I am informed longer under the Spectator's eye; and _ 
from all parts, that there are great can- I have already ſeen ſuch monſtrous 
vaffings in the ſeveral clubs about town, broad -· brimmed hats under the arms. 
upon the chuſing of a proper perſon to of foreigners, that. I queſtion not but 
fit with. me on thoſe arduous affairs to they will overſhadow the iſland within 
which I have ſummoned them. Three a month or two after the dropping of 
clubs have already proceeded to election, your paper. But among all the let- 
whereof one has made a double return. ters which are come to my hands, there 
If I find that my enemies ſhall take ad- is none fo handſomely written as the + 
vantage of my ſilence to begin hoſtilities following one, which I am the more 
upon me, or if any other exigeney of . pleaſed with as it is ſent me from gen- 
affairs may ſo require, fince I ſee elec- tlemen who belong to a body. which I 
tions in'do great a forwardneſs, we may hall always honour, and where, I can 
poſſibly meet before the day appointed; not ſpeak it without a ſecret pride, my 
or if matters go on to my ſatisfaction, I ſpeculations have met with a very kind 
may perhaps put off the meeting to a reception. It is ufual for poets, upon 
further day: but of this public notice the publiſhing of their works, to print 
ſhal! be given. 2 +, before them ſuch copies of verſes as have 
' In the mean time, I muſt confeſs that been made in their praiſe., Not that 
I am not a little gratified<and- obliged you muſt imagine they are pleaſed with 
by that concern which appears in this their own: commendatiens, but becauſe 
great city upon my preſent deſign of Jay- the elegant compoſitions of their friends 
ing down this paper. It is likewiſe with ſhould not be Bott. T muſt make the 
much ſatis faction, that-I find, ſome of ſame apology for the publication of the 
the moſt outlying parts of the kingdom enſuing letter, in which I have ſuppreſſ» 
alarmed upon this occaſion, haying re- ed nd part of thoſe praiſes that are given 
-- ceived letters to expoſtulate *with me my ſpeculations with too laviſh and 
about it from ſeveral of my readers of - good-natured a hand; though my cor- 
the remoteſt boroughs of Great Britain. reſpondents tan witneſs for me, that 2 
5 2 +. : SIE FF 5 i SO > Xs 955 = ws 3 ot b 


£ dv times J have generally blotted out | 


thoſe parts in the letters which 1 have 


O 


„ in / bes, 
JN ſpite of your invincible ſilence you 
have found out a method of being the 
moſt agreeable companion in the world; 
that kind of converſation which you 
hold with the town, has the good for- 
tune of being always pleaſing to the 
men of taſte and leiſure, and never 
offenſive fo thoſe of hurry and buſineſs, 
Vou are never heard, but at what Ho- 


oxvonp, NOV. 25. 


12 5 | tempore, and have the ö 
race calls dextro tempore, ie rule On that thus they have not a flavour 


happineſs to obferve the politic rule, 
which the ſame diſcerning author gave 
his friend, when he enjoined him to de- 


liver kis book to Auguſtus—- 


Si walidus, ff lætus erit, ff denique poſcet. 


7 4 © Ep. X11. L. I. VER. 3. ; 


en vexing cares are fled, 
When well, when merry, when he aſks to read. 
„ RW one GEERENs 
| You nexer begin to talk, but when peo- 
ple are deſirous to hear you; and I defy 


any one to be out of humour until you Mal iChat CO On TOR” 
leaye off. But I am led unawares into an other club whatever, not excepting 


reflectlons foreign to the original de- 

ſign of this epiſtle; which was to let 
you know, that ſome unfeigned ad- 
mirers of your immitable papers, who 
could, without any ffattery, greet you 
with the ſalutation uſed to the eaſtern 
monarchs; viz. O Spec, live for ever! 
have lately been under.the ſame appre- 
henſions with Mr. Philo-Spec ; that the 
| hafts you have made to diſpatch your 


| beſt friends portends no long duration 
to your on mort viſage. We could 
not, indeed, find any juſt grounds for 


complaint in the method you took to 


diſſolve that venerable body: no, the 
world was not worthy of your Divine. 
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; an entertainment. And we cord 


the palate, and become the ſalver 


never come together without drinking 


that you ſometimes: make your perlonal 
appearance amongſt them, it is impoſ- _ © 
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„ 
without ſorrow, reflect that we were 
likely to have nothing to interrupt unt 

ſips in the morning, and to ſuſpend our 


coffee in mid-air, between our lips and 
right · ear, but the ordinary traſh of news - 


papers. We relolved, therefore, not 


to part with you ſo. But ſince, to make Y 
uſe of your own alluſign, the cherries - - 


began now to croud the, market, and 


their ſeaſon was almoſt over, weconfulted _. / 


our future enjoyments, and endeavoured - 


to make the exquiſite/pleaſure that de- 
ligous fruit gave our tafte as laſting as 


wie could, and by drying them protract 


their ſtay beyond it's natural date, We 


equal to that of their juicy bloom; but 
yet, under this difadvantage, they pique. - 
thay any other fruit at it's firſt appea . 


' ance. To ſpeak plain, there are a num- 
ber of us who have begun your works 
. afreſh, and meet two nights ſin the weck | 


in order to give you a re- hearing. We = 


your-health, and as ſeldom part without 
general exprefſions of thanks to yo tor 
our night's improvement, This we cons 
ceive to be a more uſeful inſtitution than 


even that of Ugly Faces. We have one | 
manifeſt advantage over that 1enowned _—-_ 

ſociety, with reſpect to Mr. Spectato s? . |#| 
eompany. For though they may brag f 


fible they ſhould ever get a word from. 
you, whereas you are with us the re- 
verſe of what Phedria would have his _ 
miſtreſs be in« his rival's company— - 
+ Preſent in your abſence. We make 1 
you talk as much and as long as K 
leaſe; and let me tell you,” you ſeldom” 

bold your tongue for the whole evening. 
I promiſe myſelf you will look with an 
eye of favour upon a meeting which ' 


Will Honeycomb. could not, with any es it s 5 mutual emulation 1 
reputation, live fingle any longer. It àmeng 4 . 95 Wee ſhew II 
- - was high time for the Templar to turn the mo aeg reſpect for your pa... 
himſelf to Coke; and Sir Roger's dying Per; not but we have avery great value : 
was the wiſeſt thing he ever did in his for your ae : rom I dare fay you | 
life. It was, however, matter of great can no W IF wn. our more fineere'ads OO 
grief to us, to think that we were in mirers, and umble ſervants, than {| 
danger of lofing fo elegant and valuable F.. F. G- 8. J. T. E. T. 4 
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f Am obliged for the following eſſay, * 


>|: as well as for that, which lays down 


the gults of Tully for pronunciation 


and action, to the ingenious author of a 
nature to ſucceed to the labours and i in- 


2 juſt publiſned, intituled, An Ode 


to the ee. of the World, occa- 
have juſt mentioned 
| experiments 


* honed by the Fr agments of Orpheus. 


'F Ti is A W W as 1 3 

by a celebrated French author, that 
© No- man ever puſhed his capacity ſo 

« far as it was able to extend. F ſhall 
not inquire whether this aſſertion be 
- ftyiftly true. It may ſuffice to ſay, that 
men of the greateſt application and ac- 
quirements can look back upon many 

parts-of 
time, which have flipped 827 from 
them unemployed; and there is hardly 


any one conladering perſon in the world, 
but is apt to fancy with himſelf, at ſome. 


time or other, that if his life were to 
begin again, he could fill it up/better.. 


The mind is moſt provoked to caſt 
on itſelf this i ingenuous reproa 


when 
the examples of ſuch men are preſented 
to it, as have far outſhot the generality 
of their ſpecies in learning, arts, or any 
be ag improvements. 


One of the moſt extenſive and in- 


ved geninſes we have had any in- 
jtance of in our own. nation, or in any 
other, was that of Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam. This great man, by 
an extraordinary force of nature, com- 

ſsof thought, and inilefatigableſtudy, 
op amaſſed. to himſelf ſuch ſtores of 


knowledge as we cannot look upon 
without amazement. His capacity ſeems 


to have graſped all that was revealed in 


- hooks before his time; and not ſatis fed | 
with that, he began. to. ſtrike out new 


tracks of ſcience, - too many to be tra- 
vellrd over by 
compaſs of the longeſt life, Theſe, 
/ therefore, he could only. mark gs 
Uke imperteft coaſtings in maps, 
ſup noſed 
ditcove 


on this EGO , 


any one man, in the 


ints of land, to be eee 


* e. * the in⸗ 


ns; 4 1 3s ke” ; 
2 OLITARE PER i 
Vine. 6256. mn. v. *. 
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1 
e 


wee. ; 


duttry of after-age 55 „ 55 Gepa p 
ceed upon his notices. or conjectures. 53 
The excellent Mr. Boyle was the per- 

2s who ſezms to have been deſigned by 


quiries of that $5 a; 25% genius 1 

y innumerable. 
be, in a great meaſure, 
filled up thoſe plans and outlines of 


ſeience, which his predeceſſor had ſketch- 
ed out. His life was ſpent in the pur- 


ſuit of nature, through a 7 variety 
of forms and W and in the moſt 
rational, as well as devout 2 ton of 
it's Divine Author. 25 
It would be impoſſible to name many | 
perſons w 15515 have "extended. their capa- 
cities as far as theſe two, in ti ſtudies 
they purſued ; but my learned readers, 
* naturally türn 
their thoughts to a big: whio is yet 
living, and ; is 4e the | glory of our 
own, nation. The improvements which 
others had made in natural and mathe- | 
matical Knowledge have ſo vaſtly in. 
creaſed in bis 1 as . at 
once a wonderful inſtance how great 
the capacity is +” a*human ſoul, and 
" how inexhaultible.the ſubject of it's in. 
Juiries z i ſo true is that remark i in Hol) 
that © Though a wiſe man ſee 


t 1 ont the works of God from the 


© beginning to the end, yet ſhall he e pot 


e be able to do it;* 


FT cannot help mentioning Here one 
character more, of a different kind indeed 


from theſe, yet ſuch a one as may ſerve to 


ſhew the wonderful force of nature and 
of application, and is the molt ſing ular 
inſtänce of an univerſal genius I have 
ever met with. The per ſon I mean is 
Leonardo da Vinci, an Italian p ainter 

deſcended from a noble faihily 1 in T. 5 
cany, about the legit of the ſix⸗ 


teenth century. In his profeſſion of 
hiftory-painting he was ſ* great a ma- 
ſter, that ſome have affirmed he excelled 


all who went before him; It is certain 


that he raiſed the . a Michael An- 


DOTY go, 
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9 1 3 | contemporary, and 
that from the rudy of his works Ra- 

8 1 himſelf learned his bet manner 
of 1 

ſculpture and 


He was a maſter too in 
: D a mathematics; . and- mecha- 


architecture, and ſkilful 
& from the 


a. Miah, is cow 
85 a He had: earned”. 
25 Was: n 


gR-it is; 


"Is 5 


- monk pom 


Of: mar _ —_ 
- account: of Him bers, Bar \L imagine it 


= be an entertainment ta the curieſn 95 tathioneds: like 1 in the mine. 
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y readers, 5 tb finde remarkable a 
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m ET Haw: 1 how 
aniugiyesfaleftt mvited te 
Us court of: 28 where, after dome: 
time, hs fell fick ; am Francis the Fir 
N de kim, he 
*to-acknowladge the honour 
bim by 5 Nat wb: The. 
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Arcs as _ without” being raiſed £ 


ation, on: tlie wanderful 
— wind, hich. 1874 
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3 
an h 
c e of; ſuch: Nor 
_ ledge; and can Pol Fuch;a-variet 
"of ideas without Perplexity N confu fron. 


: W 


"3s divind: original? And wnillt we find 
nöthinz ing matter engaged” With a na 


tural power to aß for ever, wnlels* an- 


nihilated by Orynipore e abſurd 
would it be to imagine, ti at a being ſo 
much 0 to it thould ap have the 
| lame privilege 
At the Cai 5 time it N Aurprilng, | 
- when we 5 our thoughts from 
ſuch: inſtances as I have mentioned, to 
conſider thoſe we ſo frequently meet 
9 Wy accounts _— NEL 0 


ru error ron. 


ane 


as. #worls'+ Þ 


ee mer are all naturally 


rt ference which we find 


rey TEE 


7, the-natural paſſion: 
mn has fur gary; which, though ie 


knife hinfelf in 4 


in know" £e: — 
his country are 10 known, was in 
flamed hy it to an extravagant. degree, 8 


How reaſonable is it from hence" ee 


100% 
tions among he Tadians arg we fin 
numbers of people eg ſhew 
firſt glimmerings of reaſon, and ſcem to 
- have few ideus above thoſe of fenſe and 
A_— Gs Fair „appear like . 
wilde, or iyated tracts 
of human nature Aale we 
pare 1 che moſt exalted 
ocharaRers in arts-and learrtingy we find 
Aalen to believe that they: are: creas | * 
'of the ſume ſpecies: ET 
onde are of opinion tiat the une 
equal; and that the 
diſparity" we id often obſei 
artfes ariſes from. the ien r 
Ut of -the bodies to Which they 
axe 5 But wWliate ver conſtitutes 
this felt! diſparity, Abt next great 1 
 berwre men in 
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. Vor * arr ron many. F 
-goadinatural': gui loſty'or lies un- 


One of the Arongeſt incitements „ 
-exceliin ſuch arts anch een een, 


as ars in the higheit efteem/among men, 
chick the mind a 


may be faulty ini the exceſs of it, ought 
by no. means to be diſcouraged. ' Pers: : 


beating down this principle, which ſcang- | 
to bea ſpring i 
TELL the latent 
the. ſoul, and is always vhferved to exe 

itſelf With the-greatelt forcesin the- mol 


eee Themen — We 


haraters have ſnone the brighteſt N 
Ts ancient--Romans,” Appear to 46 
been itungl y animatett hy his paſſion.7 


Qiceio;{whole lear and ſervices to 


andwarmly-pre eſtes Lycceins, who was 
compbsüg a 8 of thoſe times, to 
be very p 
ing ene Rory; ory of his. xondulthip'; and to 
erecute ik ipe „that. he might have 0 
the pleaſure of enjoying i in his lifetime 
ſome part uf the honour which he fore. 
ſau Nn, be p aid to his memory. This 
was the eee of a great mind; bur 
he is faultyan the degree of it, revel can- 
not refrain from ſoliciting. the hiſtorian 


N upon this occaſion to neglect the trier 


ow 2 8 md es him, 5 
2 eren 
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. © even to exceed the bounds of truth.“ 
The younger Pliny appears to have had 
the ſame paſſion for fame, but accom- 
panied with greater chaſteneſs and mo- 
deſty. His ingenuous manner of own- 
ing it to a friend, who had prompted 
Dim to undertake ſome great work, is 
xquiſitely beantiful, and raiſes : 


-him to 
n certain grandeur above the imputation 

+ of vanity. I muſt confeſs, ſays he, 
that nothing employs my thoughts 
more than the deſire I have of perpe- 

< tuating my name; which in my opi- 
2 nion. is a deſign worthy of a man, at 
4 Äkaſt of ſuch a one, who being con- 
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ster QUID NON K 


* ſeious of no guile, is not afraid to be 
I think Fought not to conclude, with. 
out intereſting all my readers in the ſub- 
Jet of this diſcourſe: I ſhall therefore 
lay it down as à maxim, that though 
all are not capable of ſhining in learning 
| politer arts; yet * every.one is 
capable of excelling in. ſomething.“ 
Fhe ſoul has in this reſpect a certain 
vegetative power which cannot lie whol- 
ly idle. If it is not laid out and cul- 
tivated into a regular and heautiful 
garden, it will of it{elf ſhoot up in weeds 


or flowers of a wilder growth, © 
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NL che members of the imaginary. tator and his works; but the Imputa- 
| ſociety which were deſcribed in tion of the grofſeſt vanity would ſtill 


my firſt papers, having diſappeared one 
8. bee it is high 10 for the 
Spedctator himſelf to go off the ſtage. 
| But, now I am to take my leave, I am 
under much greater anxiety than I have 
known for the work of any day ſinee 1 
undertock this province. It is mueh 
more difficult to converſe with the world 
nin a real than à ä perſonated character. 
That might paſs for humour in the 
Spectator, which would look like arro- 
gance in à writer who ſets his name to 
is work. The fictitious perſon might 
contemn thoſe who diſapproved» him, 
aid extol his own performances, with 
dodbaut giving offence. He might aſſume 
amock- authority, without being looked 


8 


5 ; 
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1.48 vain and conceited. The h 


dwell upon me, if 1 did not give ſome. 


to keep up the ſpirit of fo long and ap- 
proved a performance. All the papers 
marked with a Q, an L, an I, or an O, 
that is to ſay, all the papers which I 

have diſtinguiſhed b ay letter in the 
name of the muſe CLIO, were given 


me by the gentleman of whoſe aſſiſtance 


I. formerly boaſted in the preface and 
concluding leaf of my Tatlers. I am 

indeed much more proud of his long 
continued friendſhip, than I ſhould: be 
of the fame of being thought the author 


of any writings which he himſelf is ca- 
pable of produeing. I remember when 


I finiſhed the Pender Huſband, I told 


_ 


im there was nothing I fo; ardently 


Praiſes or cenſufes of himſelf fall only 


wiſhed, as that we might ſome time or 


* 


up 


n the creature of his imagination; other publiſh a work written byus both, 


and if any one finds fault with him, the whicli ſnould bear the name of the Mo- 


author may reply with the philoſopher 
of old Thou doſt but beat the caſe 
< of Anaxarchus.“ When I ſpeak in 


5 ou addreſs myſelf to my readers in a 
more fubmiſſive manner, and with a jult 
Pratitude, for the kind reception which 
they have given to theſe daily papers 
that have been publiſhed for al noſt the 
- ſpace of two years laſt paſt. . e 
I hope the b 3.0 have made as to 
the licence allowable to a feigned cha- 
eater, may excuſe any thing which has 
deen ſaid in theſe dilcourtes of the Spec - 


7 . ' was as honorary to that ſacred name, as 
own private ſentiments, I cannot 


A 


nument, in memory of our friendſhip. 
T heartily wiſh. what I have done here, 
learning, wit, and humanity, render 
thoſe pieces which I have taught the 
reader how to diſtinguiſn for his. When 
the play above-mentioned was laſt acted, 
there were ſo many applauded, ſtrokes in 
it which-I had from the ſame hand, that 
J thought very meanly of myſelf that I 
have never publicly acknowledged them. 
After I have put other friends upon im- 
portuning him to publiſh dramatic, as 
well as other writings he has by 1 
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l Toy 1 T; bigk 1 me, to 


y on thy head, givi reader 
WM hint for BY 2 1 10 of my 
productions, th omment 
n ald ws account when 


on t 
8 patron to the T 3 Huſband wa 
5 abroad. 
The reader will alſo 5 ſome pa paper 
eg are marked with the letter ws 
"which, he is obliged to the ingenious 
entleman who diverted the town with 
3 epilogue to the Dittreſſed Mother. 
IL might haye owned theſe ſeveral papers 
with the free conſent of theſe gentlemen, 
who did not write them with a 1 
of being known. for the authors. 
as à candid and fGincere behaviour 6. 


to be ang to all other conſfidera- 
tions, I would not let my heart reproach | 


me with the conſcioulnels of having ac- 


quired a praiſe which is not my right. 
The other aſſiſtances which I have 
hac, have been conveyed by letter, { ſome- . 
times by \ 
by ſhort hints from unknown bands. 
1: have not been able to trace farours 
of this kind with any certainty, but to 


the following names, which, I, place in 


the order wherein I received the obliga- 
tion; though the firſt I am going to 
name can bardly be mentioned in a liſt 
wherein he would not deſerve. the pre- 
erdenge. The perſons to whom I am 


to make theſe acknowledgments are, 


= 
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r. Henry. Martin, Mr. Pope, Mr, 
5 Mr. Carey of Ne er in 
| Oxtoxd Ur. Tickell of Qyeen's,..in 

A uni verſity „Mr. Partielle, and 

Ir. Euſden of Trinity in Cambridge. 
Thus, to peak in the language of my 
late friend Sir Andrew Freeport, I have 
balanced my accounts with all my cre- 


dlitors for wit and learning. But as glory; 


theſe. excellent performances would not 


have ſeen the light without the means we are outdone abroad, in other thin; 


of this paper, I may ſtill arrogate to my- 


{elf 2 of their being communi- 


ublie. 22 | 


Kate to the 85 
ing more to Fg but tav- 


I have n 


ing ſwelled this work to: five hundred 


and fifty-five papers, they will be diſ- 
| Poſed into ſeven rye they, of which 
are already. Publiſhed, - and. the three: 
others in the: preis. It will not be de- 
manded of me why I now leave off, 
though T muſt own myſelf obliged to 
give an account to the town of my time 
eafter ; ſince T retire when their par- 
tiality to me is ſo great, that an edition 
of the Tormer NR: of 1 ONE, oy 


Ds eg ererares, „ 


it to leſs than half the number 15 5 5 


papers, and other times 
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above nine fund each bock is al- 
ready ſold 5 2 AY the tax on-each balf- 75 
ſheet has brought into the ee * 
one week with another, above Ve | 


„ 4 


* 


pounds a week. ariſing from this fin 
paper, notwithſtanding it at firſt reduc 


uſually printed before this tax was la 
+ humbly beſeech the continuance, 12 . 
this inclination. to favour what 1 yy | 
hereafter produce, and bope I have 1 i 
1 . | 


my occurrences. of life taſted: ſo d. 

of pain. and ſorrow, that I am proof TY 
- againit much more proſperous. ciycum= +<-- 8 
ſtances Han 15 Y advantages to Which „ 
Dy [90h in 865 po! me. 1 


1 my natured —— your 
mot MR.” bedicat, mokt, obliged. erg 


Kervant, - | - Ricyarnd STEELE, 
Fa Wi a daun. 2 


The nd regards an an in- 
genious ſet of og ſet have-done 


me the 48 d nl nen their 


Tan. 
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Mn. $PLCTATORy: e e 
HE acad of paintin lattiy 1x = 
T PAS enters pk a. * done 
you and themſelves the honour to chu {| 
Jou one of their directors 3 that nable” 7 
and lively art which before was * „ 
titled to your:regard as a SpeRtator, has ñ] 
an Additional claim to you, and you . Ee 
ſeem to be under à dou e obligation to „ 
take ſome care of her intereſts, F 
The honour of our country is allo a 1 

concerned i in the matter I am going to © 
lay; before yon We, and'perhaps other 
nations us well as wez- have a national — 

falſe humility as well as a national vain 

and though we boaſt ourſelves 

to excel all the-world in things wherein | 


we attribute to others a ſuperiority which 8 
we ourſelves pefſets, This is what is Þ} 
done, particularly in the art of Jn 1 
or face · painting. | A 
Painting is an art of a vaſt! extent; 55 
too great by much for any moriaſ maa 
to be jn full poſſeſſton of, in all it's paris; 
it is ent, it any one tucceed" in paint- 1 
ing faces, iſtorv, battles, landſkips, 563 
pieces, fruit, flowers, or edel, r 
Nay, no man ever was excellent inal 
the branches, though many in number, 8 
of thele ſeveral arts, for a diſtin art! 
take upon me to call every one of thoſe | 
8 kinds of „ 5 
6 2 „ 
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a it is like adjudging t 


rr er ze * 101. 


- And 25 one dy be" 1 d landſkip 
ainter, but unable to pamt a face or a 
Elec tolerably well, and ſo of the reſt; 
one nation may excel” in ſome kinds of 
inting, and other kinds may thrive 
L in other climate: 
Italy may have the preference of all 


other nations for hiſtory-painting; Hol- 
land for drolls, and a neat finilned man- 


ner of working 3 MAGE for gay, Jant 
. an ah pi Et or 


ures; and 
traits 2 : but to give 15 -honour of 


fy one of theſe is of painting to 


; wy one t nations on account pf 
* e 


ex nee in an 


of theſe yr of . 
i 0 heroic, 


tamatic, lyric, or burle to 


5 bim who has done well in any one of 


theme there are the greateſt geniyſes, 


and moſt helps ws encouragements, it 


is reaſonable to poſe: an art will ar- 
we (rt Where, one that de gns. for portrait- 


riye to the greate ion: by this 


ule; let us- — 2 our on country 
No Na. 


with reſpec̃t to face - painting, 
tion in 5 en fp, 28 ſo much in 
haying thein own, or riends, or rela- 


tions pictures; whether from their na- 
tional good-nature, or having a love 1 
ET and not being encoura 


at article of religious pi 20 
Which the purity of our worſhip refuſes 
the free uſe. of, or from whatever other 
cuuſe. Our hel 1 are” = Inferior. to 
thoſe of any ot ley but rather 
they are greater ; for what the anti we 
e and 5 -reliefs which 4 

s dre tothe hi painters, the beau- 
tial and noble 8 n which Eng- 
land. is confeſſed to ubound, are to face-' 
— Painters and beſides ve have the great- 
eſt number of the works. d the beſt 
maſters in that kind of any people, not 
without a competent numbkr 6 thoſe 
of the moſt excellent in every other part 

inting. And for encouragement, 


the wealth an! generoſity of the En glich eb 


. nation/affords that in ſuch a degree, as 


artiſts have no reaſon to complain, - 

And cg e in fact, face-paint- 
ing is no where ſo well performed as in 
England: I know 00 ether it has 
25 in mover 2 uy 5 but 1 189 5 


9 9 4 es, 
# * "= 
; " 91 2 
2 i „0 ied 


the ach of what 1 aſſert. "Tf foreigners 


| - kingdotr, 
with all poſſible Tee 


as SOR but came e late. 
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ge, I 


and pretend to be a telepible 
1; 5 and C 


have ſeen what is done abro 


aſſure you, that the honour of . ; 4 


Ain ainting is juſtly due to us. 
paſo ro the Fe obſervers for 


have oftentimes, or even for the moſt _ 
2 excelled our natiyes, it ought to 
imputed to the ph f they have 
met with here, joined to their own in- 
nuity and induſtry; nor has any one 
nation diſtinguiſhed themſelyes ſo as to. 
"raiſe an a 177 in favour of their 
country is to be 6bſeryed that 
meitties Pe Italians, nor an 


one of either nation, notwithitanding al all 


our prejudices in their favour, have, or . 
ever tad; for any tonfiderable time, any 
charafter among us as face. inters. 
This honour is due to our own coun- 
and has been ſo for near an age | 
+ 841 inſtead of going to Italy, or . 


inting "ought to ſtudy in England. 
meg ich 15 uld wetws Fm Ho q 
7 =roppn th Italy, Germany, 
that intends to practiſe ahy other kinds 
of painting, {ſhould go to thoſe parts 
"whereit is in ma perfection. It is 
ſaid the Bleſſ deſpended from 
heavenz to ſit to My uke; I date ven- 
ture to affirm, that if the” ſhould dere 
another Madona to be painted by the 
life, ſhe would come to England; Od 
am of 8 that ur pfeſent preſi- 
ow Singſ+ 4% any? ol from his 
bags Mie 9 he arrived in this 
would perform that office 
better than any foreigner, living, I am, 
Sir, nf mo 


0 200” "moſt ient fervant, Le 
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The i ingenious letters flgned © The 


Weather Glaſs,“ with ſeveral others, 
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A nad not come to my knowleds | 
when I left off the SpeRator, that 1 Gwe | 


ſeveral excellent ſentiments and agree“ 
able pieces in this EE to Mr. Ince of 
2 8 Inn. 8 
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You are now wholly retired from the buſy part of mankind, and te 1 
leiſure to reflect upon your paſt atchievemetts 3 for which reaſon I'look ? 


upon, you as a perfon very well, qualified for a Heines ??0“O?é 
I way poſlibly diſappeint my readers, ahd-youtſelf'too, if I do not 
endeavour on this occaſion to make the world acquainted with your „ 
virtues.“ And here, Sir, shall not compliment you apön your birth, 
perſon; or fortune; - nbr any other the like per fections, Whien o“ 
poſſeſs, whether you wilt'or no: but ſhall dnly touck'opon thoſe hien 
are of your own acquiring; and in which Every one muſt Allow yon 


| Hae 8 | „ 
Vour janty air and eaſy motion, the »dlubility of your diſcourſe, - ' | 
the ſaddenneſs of your laugh, the management of your ſnuff-box,  _ 
with the whiteneſs of your hands and teeth, (which have juſtly gained 
you the Envy of the moſt polite part of the male world, and the love —- 
of the greateſt beauties in the female) are entirely to be aſcribed to 
your own perſonal genius and application” „ 


— 


— 


- You are formed for theſe accompliſhments by a happy turn of na> - 
ture, and have finiſhed yourſelf in them by tbe utmoſt improvements | 
of art. Aman that is defeQtive in either of theſe qualifications (whats. * 
ever may be the ſecret ambition of his heart) muſt never hope to make 
the figure you have done, among the faſhionable part pf his ſpecies, 4 
It is therefore no v onder, we ſee ſuck multitudes of alpiring young 
men fall ſhort of yBu in all theſe beauties of your character, notwithz  -._ | 
| Randing the ſtudy and practice of them is the whole buſineſs of their 
lives. ut 1 need not tell you that the free and diſengaged behaviour 

of a fine gentleman makes as many.aukward beaux, as tile eaſineſ: o 
your favourite Waller hath made inſipid poets. „o 


A P 6 : 


At preſent you ate content to aim all your charms at your own. Fes 
| Tpouſeyz without farther thought of miſchief to any others of the ſex. _ 
I know you had formerly a very great contempt for that pedantic race _——_ 

of mortals; Who call themſelves philoſophers; and yet, to your bo: 
nour be it ſpoken, there is not a ſage of them all could have betten 
afted up to their precepts in one of the moſt important points of life 
Lmea in that generobs diſtegard of. popular opinion Which you 
thewed ſome years ago, when you choſe for your. wite an lee 
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nels of ydur conjec 
author: though you know . how often mayy profound critics in ſtile 
And ſentiments have very judiciouſiy oC in air e 1 9885 
; 8 were let! into the . g | 
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_ "young. woman, ki dath. 1 not ind 


to an. 
but has certainly as many forefathers as ing 4 in IN; land, if 


could but reckon up their names. 
1 muſt own I conceived very 3 hopes of: you Roi the mo- 


ment that you confeſſed your age, and from eight and forty, (where 
you had ſtuck ſo many years) very ingeniouſly ſtepped into your grand 
; climaQeric.”. - Your! deportment: has fi ce been very . 


le: and be- 
coming. If I.am rightly informed, you make a regular appearance 
every quarter-ſeflions among your brothers of the quorum; and if 


; Pas go on as they do, ſtand fair for being a colonel of the, militia, 


am told that your time paſſes away as agreeably i in the amuſements 


of a country life, as it ever did in the gallantzies. of the town: and. that 


you now take as much pleaſure in the planting. of young trees, as you 
did formerly in the cutting dawn of your old ones. In ſhort, we hear 


from all hands that you are thoroughly reconciled to you np eres, 
and. have not too much wit to look into your: owin eſtate. F 


After having ſpoken thus much of my patron, I muſt tie the el. 


vilegs of an author in ſaying ſomething. of myſelf. I ſhall therefore 
beg leave to add, that I have purpoſely omitted ſetting. thoſe marks 


to, a end of every paper, which appeared i in my ſormer volumes, that 7 | 
you may have an 3 of ſhewing Mrs. Honeycomb the ſhrewd- 
ures, by aſcribing every ſpeculation to it's proper 
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: . znikzs, inv D IN youTH, THE ears 125 oNARE, 3 
r IN A THOENY BRAKE: | „ 
+ LAND CASTING OFF HIS $L0ven, WHEN *PRING nETURNS; „„ 

; NOW LOOKS ALOFT, AND WITH NEW GLORY BURNS: - 5 5 . 
'” REST OR'D WITH POIS"NOUS: HERBS: His ARDENT SIDES. / 5 Nj” We 

REFLECT THE! N AND RA1S'D ON SPINES HE RIDES; e 

nn EA THE GRASS. HISSING HE ROLLS ALONGy | | 5 5 
„5 BRANDISHES. BY FITS H35S|FORKY TONGUE,” mack opera, 5 i 

but : 
Iden laying. (face the office of. grew. fo very horſe upon it, that "I 
Spectator, I acquainted the world three days together, inſtead of finding: 
with my deſign. of electing 4. new club, the uſe of my tongues I was afraid chat 
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” # 
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moſt ſolemn manner. Both the election extenſion" of my muſcles, on this occa- 
and the 7 are now paſt; but not ſion, made my face ake on both ſides to 
finding it ſo eaſy, as I at firſt imagined, ; ſuch a degree, that nothing but an in- 
to break through a fifty E ſilence, I vincible reſolution and perſeverance could 
would not venture into the world under have prevented me from falling 5 0 
the character of a man who pretends to my monoſyllables. 
talk like other people, until 1 had ar- I afterwards macs ſevecal eſſays to- 
, rived at a full freedom of ſpeech. . Woards ſpeaking; and that I might — 
I ſhall reſerve for another time the be ſtartled at my own voice, which has 
hiſtory, of ſuch club or clubs of which I. happened to me more than once, I uſed: - 
am now a talkative, but unworthy! mem to read aloud in my chamber, and: have 
ber; and ſhall here give an account of? often ſtood in the middle of the ſtreet to 
this ſurpriſing change which has been pro- call a coach, when: 1 knew e was 
. Quced in me, and which I look. upon to none within hearing. 5 
be as remarkable an accident as any re-. When I was hey: 8 pretty well 0 


4 5 to the ſon of Crozſus, after having hold of all opportunities to exert it. 
8 en many ww as men Wagus-tied Not caring however to ſpeak much — 
37 a8 myſelf. | -  -- myſelf, and to draw upon me the wh. 
12 the fot openit 15 my . re of thoſe I converſed Wee 
oo e ſpeech, conſiſting ot about for ſome time to walk every 
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F ond of opening my mouth in it after a I had quite loſt it. Bee, e et, BE 


- evrded in biſtory,. ſince that which hap- acquainted with my own. voice, I laid 5 85 


W well "turned 2 8 but in the 3 ON in chorus with a 
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% / Gent 
38 found my mo- lic diſputes in the univerſity; know tak 
ity greatly relle bed by the communi- it is uſual to maintain hereſies for argu- 

- _  * cative.temper of this nation, who are ſo ment fake. I have heard a, man a moſt 

vel ſociable, as to think they are never impudent Socinian "for half an hour, 
25 better company, than when they are all who has been an orthodox divine all. his 
1 | ing at the ſame tine. lite after. I have taken the ſame me- 
1 thod to accompliſh myſelf in the gift of _ 
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We” | 
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1 chen fancied I might receive great 


benefit from female converſation, and 
that I ſhould have a conyenience of talk- 
1 S with the greater freedom, When I 


not under any impediment of think- 


I ing: I therefore threw myKfelf into an 
-*. "ate 


mbly of ladies, but could not for my 


Ute get in à word among them; and 


found that if I did not change my com- 


. pany, I was in danger of being reduced 
-to-my primitive BANMBIY. 
' _ 'Thre coffee- houſes have ever ſince been 


* 


4 


5 


my chief places of reſort, where I have 


made the greateſt improvements; in or- 


der to which I haye taken a particu- 

lar care never to be of the ſame opi- 
nion with the man I converſed'with, - 1 
was a Tory at Button's, and a Whig 


on t Child's ; a friend to the Engliſhman, 


or an advocate for the Examiner, as it 
beſt ſerved my turn. Some fancy me a 
great enemy to the French king, though 
mitn reality I only make uſe of him for a 
help to diſcourſe. In ſhort, I wrangle 
88 e for exereiſe; and have car- 
ried this point ſo far, that I waswoncellike _ 
to have been run through the body for 


making a little too free with my betters. 


* 


In a word, I am quite another man 


4 : 8 
9 py 


utterance, having talked above a twelve. 


my heurers; às of myſelf., But ſince 1 


have now gained the faculty I have been 
- ſo long endeavouring after, I intend-to 
make a right uſe of it, and ſhall think 


myſelf obliged, for the future, to ſpeak 
always in truth and ſincerity of heart; 
While a man is learning to fence, he 
praktiſes both on friend and foe; but 
when he is a maſter in the art, he never 


exerts it but on what he thinks the right 


: ſide. 1 


That this laſt alluſon maꝝ not give my 


reader a wrong idea of my deſign in this 


paper, I muſt here inform him, that the 
author of it is of no faction, that he is 
'a friend to no intefeſts but tHòle of truth 
and virtue, nor a foe to any but thoſe 
of vice and folly: Though I make more 
noiſe in the world than I uſed to do, 1 
am ſtill reſolved to act in it as an indif- 
ferent Spectator. It is not my ambition 
to increaſe the number either of Whigs 
or Tories, but of wiſe and good men; 
and I could heartily with there were not 


faults common to both parties, which 


afford me ſufficient matter to work up- 


on, without "deſcending to thoſe which 
„ 7 


„ rover to either 
„ 6 


a'mnltitude of cornſtilors there i 


—. :s ſafety, we ought to think ourſelves 
Hes. SAT» 111. LI B. 1. VER» 28. the ſecureſt nation in the world. Mott 
| Nothing was ever ſo unlike itfelf. of our garrets ate inhabited by ftateſ- 
%%% men who watch over the liberties of 
My old acquaintance ſcarce know me; their country, and make a ſhift to keep 
nay, I was aſked the other day by a Jew themſelves from ſtarving by taking ihto 
at Jonathan's, whether I was not related their care the properties of their fellowv- 
To adumb gentleman, who uſed to come ſubiects. FFF 
to that coffee-houſe? But I think I never As theſe politiclaus of both ſides have 
was better pleaſed in uy life than about already worked the vation into a moſt | 
a week ago, when, as I was i ps Fo unnatural ferment, I ſhall be ſo far from 
/ acroſs the table with a young Templar,” endeayouring to raiſe it to a greater 
dais companion gave him a pull by the height, that, on the contrary, .it ſhall 
- | © "fleeve, begging him to come away, for be the chief tendency of my papers to 
"that the old prig would talk him to inſpire my countrymen with a mutual 
TT Ee Le a hes art aud benevolence. Whatever 
Being now a very good proficient in faults either party may be guilty of, 
diſcourſe, 1 ſhall appear in the world they are rather inflamed than cured by | 
with this addition to my character, chat thoſe reproaches which they..caſt upon 
my countrymen may reap the fruits of one another. The moſt likely method 
my new. acquired loquacity. oʒl rectifying any man's conduct, 10% b 
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aud ſo long 35 Ms with: rk eye . 
theſe principles, whatever party he is of, 
he e of being a good Engliſn- 
man, und a lover of his count x. 

As for che perſons concerned in this 
Work, the names of alf of chem, or at 

leaſt of ſuch as defire-it, ſtiall be pub- 

liſhed hereafter : until which'time I muſt 
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+ HERE is nothing, ſays Plato, 
1. ſo delightful, as the hearing 
5 or the ſpeaking of truth,. For this 
reaſon there is no conxverſation ſo agree - 
able as that of the man of integrity, who 
hears without any intention to betray, 


* 


Among all the accounts which are 
that more redounds to his honour than 
the following paſſage related are 
tarch. As an advocate was pleading 
the cauſe of his client hefore one of the 
Prætors, he could only produce a ſingle 
witnels in a point where the law requ ired 
the teſtimony of two perſons; upon 
which. the advocate inßiſted on the inte- 
grity af that perſon whom he had pro- 
duced ;; hut the prætor told him, that 
where the law required two witneſſes he 
would not accept of one, though it were 
Cato himſelf. Such a ſpeech from a 
perſon who ſat at the het a court of 


juſtice, while Cato was ſtill living, ſhews- „ expreſſions of kindneſs imaginable do 5 
us, more than a thouſand examples, the commonly paſs in current payment; 5 
| bigh reputation this great man had gain- . and when he ſhould come to underr 
ed among his contemporaries upon the ; ftand it, it would be a | a Me SIE 
account of his fincerity..' © . fore he could bring himſelf with a good RS: 
When ſuch an inflexible.integrity is * countenance, and a good conſcience, 
A little ſoftened and qualified by the to converſe with men upon equal terms ; 
rules of converſation and good-breed- © and in their own way.* - e 
ing, there is not a more ſhining virtue I have by me a letter which I look upʒ⁊:ꝛ _, 
in the whole catalogue of ſocial duties. on as a great curioſity, and which may | 
A man however ought to take great care ſerve as an exemplification to the foreg ' | | 
nat to poliſh himſelf out of his veracity, ing paſſage, cited out of this moſt excel. 
nor to refine his behaviour to the preju- lent prelate.. It is ſaid to have been writ- 
dice of his virtue... + ten in King Charles the Second's reign | 
FE This lihject is exquiſtely treated in by the Ambaſſador of Bantam, a little 8 
"the molt elegant ſermon of the great after his arrival in England. © 
RE LE d t Oo 
2 „ | | 2 1385 1 ; ES. 
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and ſpeaks without any intention to de- 


, © a; 
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RE 170 
his curioſity, and rather to 'confider + 
write it. * 
Having thus adjuſted all neceſſary 
i 145 8 21 ; 4&3. *4y+ 4 3 5 
preliminaries with my reader, I ſhall 
not trouble him with any more prefatory 
diſcourſes, but proceed in my old me- 
thod, and entertain him With fpecula- _ 


p. ual jeſt e 


u ring TH? AMEIGVOUS RACE, AND TYRIANS. DOVBLE-TONGO'D 4 OS 


Britiſh Preacher. I ſhall beg leave ta 
tranſcribe out of it my or three ſentences, 
as a proper introduction to a very curi- - 
ous letter, which I ſhall make the chief 
entertainment of this ſpeculation. 
The old Engliſh plainneſs and fin- 
5 cerity, that generous : integrity of na- 
* ture, and honeſty of diſpoſition, which 


given of: Cato, I do not remember one 


and is uſually accompanied with un- 
5 daunted courage and reſolution, is in 


The dialect of converſation is now a. 
days fo ſwelled with vanity and com- 
pliment, and ſo ſurfeited (as I may 


©: (ay): oll expreſſions of kindneſs and 
reſpect, that if a man that lived au 


age or two ago ſhould return into the 


world again, he would really want 4 


dictionary to help him to underſtand 


© his oven wa and to know the true 
©. intrinſic value of the phraſe in faſhion; 
© and would hardly, at firſt, believe at 
« what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and 


what is written, than who they are hr 
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MASTER) . 

TBE people, where 1. bet a, e 
tongu 

- than fro Who 

[ Knoweſt the il 


to Bantam, and thou 


© places do not know what is done in the 
| other. They call thee-and thy ſubjects 


*harbarians, ecauſe we ſpeak what we 
mean; and 
8 people, becauſe they ſpeak one 
ing and mean another: truth they call 
and falfhood politeneſs. Up- 
landing, one Op = te 
Hom te king of this pla 
told me, that pb dag webe Dry 72 
the ſtorm Thad met with juſt before my 
arrival. I Vas troubled to hear bin 
- grieve and afflict himftlf upon my ac- 


, | county: but in leſs than a quarter of an 


hour he ſmiled, and was as merry as if 
nothing had happened. Another who 
ith him, told me by my inter- 
L he ſhould Age n; 

ce that lay in his power. Upon 
which I defired him to carry one of my 


1 for me; but inſtead of 


me according to his promiſe, he 
8 and bid another do 2 -T 


- lodged, the firſt week, at the houſe of 


one who defired me to think myſelf at 
| Home, and to conſider his houſe as my 
own. Accordingly, I the next morn- 

to nook down one of the 
it, in order to let in the freſh ' 
air, Py had packed up ſome of 
houſhold-goods, of which Þ ibtended to 
have made thee a preſent ; but the falſt 


' warlet no ſooner ſaw me falling to work, 


dut he ſent word to deſire me to give 
over, for that he would have no ſuch 


doings in bie houſe. I had not been 
long i in this nation, before I was told by 
one, for whom I had aſked a certain fa- 
Four from the chief of the king's ſer- 
vants, whom they here call the lord- 
1 that 1 had eternally obliged 

eee fo 8 at 558 2 


2» * 


es further from their hearts * can do for another, that 
abitants of one of theſe aſked him for my 


count themſelves a civi- 


the 


_ by experien 


t ET 
V hat ſervice is 


-not Ghats in 
there when fa 25 
him to all eternity! „ 
3 tha t hat he . 
A me his eldeſt daugliter du 

ay in this country; but I W 
that he was as treacherous as the 2 5 
his, countrymen. 

At my firſt going to court, one of the 


great men almoſt put me out of counte. 
nance, by ailing ten thouſand pardons ' 
of me for only treading by accident up- 
» on my toe. = 

A 4 


call this kind of alye 
or. when they are civil 


to a great man, they tell him untruths, 


For which thou wouldeſt order, any of 
thy officers of ſtate to receive Mare : 


blows _ his foot. I do not know 
how I ſhall negociate any thing with 
this people, ſince there is fo little” exedit 


to be giyen to them. When I go to ſee 


the king's ſcribe, I am generally told 
that he is not at home, though perhaps 
I faw him go into his houſe almoſt th 
very moment before. Thou wouldeft 
fancy that che whole nation are phyſt- 
cians, for the firſt queſtion they always 
aſk me, is, how I do: I have this queſ- 
tion put to me above a hundred times a 
day. Nay, they are not only thus in- 
quiſitive after my health, but with it in 


à more ſolemn manner, with a full glaſs 


in their hands, every time I fit with 
them at-tahje,” though at the ſame time 
they would perſuade me to drink their 
liquora i in ſuch quantities as I have found 
nce will make me ſick. They 
often Ne. to pray for thy health alſo in 
the ſame manner; but I have more rea- 


ſon to expect it from the goodneſs of thy 
conſtitution; than the ſincerity of their 


wiſhes. * May thy ſlave eſcape in fafety | 


from this double-tongued” race of men, 
and live to lay himſelf once more at thy 


feet i in the 228 ran Ns, 8 0 
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 CONTENTUS VIVAT-: LAUDET DIVERSA SEQUEN/TES ? 
© FORTUNATE MERCATORES, GRAVIS ANNIS 
. MILES AIT, MULTO JAM FRACTUS MEMBRA LABORE 1 
CUNTRA MERCATOR, NAVIM JACTANTIBUS AUSTRIS,, | 
MILITIAS EST POTIO®. | QUID ENIM? CONCURRITUR: HORA. 
 MOMENTO CITA MOR VENIT, AUT VICTORIA LETA.  __ 
 AGRICOLAM LAUDAT JURIS/LEGUMQUE PERITUS, , -_ 
SUB GALLI CANTUM CONSUL TOR URI 0STIA PULSAT. | 
ILLE, DATIS VADIBUS, QUI RURE EXTRACTUS IN VRBEN x57, 
$0108 FELICES VIVENTES.CLAMAT IN URBRE. 
= C&TERA DE GENERE HOC (ADZO SUNT MULTA) LOQUACEM | 
- DELASSARE VALENT FABIUM, NE TE MORER,” AUDI 75 
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unter 18 r, MECENAS, THAT $0 FEW APPROVE. of ; 
THE STATE THEY'RE PLAC'D IN, AND INCLINE TO ROVE3 
WHETHER AGAINST THEIR WILL BY FATE Mos p, e 
on BY CONSENT AND /PRUDENT CHOICE ES rOous' Do? 
HAPPY THE MERCHANT f | THE OLD SOLDIER CRIES, 
. * BROKE WITH FATIGUES AND WARLIXE ENTERPRISE», | 
THE MERCHANT WHEN THE DREADED HURRICANE, ap 
: TOSSES' HIS WEALTHY CARGO ON, THE MAIN, r 
ArrtAubs THE WARS AND Toits OF A CAMPAIGN? _ 
"ann AN ENGAGEMENT SOON DECIDES YOUR DOOM, 
BRAVELY TO DIE, OR COME YICTORIOUS nok. : 
THE LAWYER VOWS THE FARMER s LIFE 18 BEST, 
WHEN, AT TAE DAWN, THE COIENTS BREAK HIS REST» 
THE FARMER, HAVING PUT IN BAIL TAT TEA, 7 
AND FORC'D TO TOWN, CRIES," THEY ARE HAPPIEST NTT | 
- WITH THOUSANDS MORE OF THIS INCONSTANT RACE, 
WOULD TIRE KEN FABIUS- TO RELATE EACH CASEs 
Nor To DETAIN You LONGER, PRAY ATTEND _ 
- THE-18SUE OF ALL THIS'3 SHOULD JOVE DESCEND,. 
AND GRANT TO -EV'RY MAN HIS RASH, DEMAND, : 
To RUN HIS LENGTHS WITH A'NEGLECTFUL WAND;3 
FIRST, GRANT THE HARRASS'D WARRIOR A RELEASE, DEF 
- BID HIM GO. TRADE, AND TRY THE FAITHLESS SIA, — 
- TO PURCHASE TREASURE AND DECLINING EASE : | 
NEXT CALL THE PLEADER FROM HIS LEARNED STRIFE, 
To THE CALM BLESSINGS OF A COUNTRY LIFE: — 
AN p, WITH THESE SEPARATE DEMANDS DISMISS 
Aden SUPPLIANT TO ENJOY THE PROM1S'D BL1SS : 
DON'T YOU BELIEVE THEY'D RUN ? NOT ONE WILL MOVE, | a 
1h FROFFER'D TO BE HAPPY FROM. ABOVE» 8 e 
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ſeſſed of, bee 7 1 would fall to 


Tisa rare chought of e ; 
'them by ſuch a divition. Horace has 


that if all the misfortunes of man- 


I 


order to be equally diltributed amon 


themſelves the moſt unhappy, would 
Pars the ſhare 64; are 2 8 Pof. 


545 5 - 
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Kind were caſt into a public ſtock,” in 


the whole ſpecies, thoſe who now think. 


carried this thought a great deal farther 


g in the motto of my paper, which im- 
plies that the hardihips or misfortunes 


we lie under, are more eaſy to us than 
neſs of "7 other perſon would be, in 
TAR caſe 


N him. 


104 
caſe we could change conditions with 
As I was ruminating on theſe two 
remarks, and ſeated in my elbow-chair, 
J inſenſibly fell aſleep; when on a ſud- 


" PATE sETEDRTOR 


throw down their wrinkles; and ſeveral 


young ones who (tripped themſelves of 


' 3 tawny'ſkin. , There were very great 


heaps of red noſes, large lips, and ruſty 


teeth. The truth of it is, I was ſur. 


den, methought, there was a proclama- 


tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal 
ſhould bring in his griefs and calamities, 
and throw them together in à heap, 
There was a large plain appointed for 
this purpoſe, I took my ftand in the 
center of it, and ſaw with a great deal 


of pleaſure the whole human ſpecies 


marching one after another, and throw- 
ing down their ſeveral ads, which im- 


-mediately grew up. into a prodigious. 


priſed to ſee the greateſt part of the 


mountain made up of bodily deformi- 


ties. Obſerving one advancing towards 
the heap, with a larger cargo than ordi- 
nary. upon his back, I found; upon his 
near approach, that it was oply a natu- 
ral hump, which he diſpoſed pf, with 
great joy of heart, among this collec- 

tion of human miſeries. There were 


likewiſe diſtempers of all forts, though 


mountain, that ſeemed to riſe above the 


* 


clouds. 5 | 
There was a certain lady of a thin 
airy ſhape, who was very active in this 


I could not but obſerve, that there were 


many more imaginary than real. One - 


little packet I could not but take notice 
of, which was a complication of all the - 


_ diſeaſes incident to human nature, and 


ſolemnity, She carried a magnifying . 


laſs in one of her hands, and was 
cloathed in a looſe: lowing robe, em- 
broidered with ſeveral figures of fiends 
and ſpectres, that diſcovered themfelves 
in a thouſand chimerical ſhapes, as her 
garment hoyered in the wind. There 


Was ſomething wild and diftrafted in 


Her name was Fancy. She 


cher looks. 
mortal to the appointed 


Jed up every 
place, after b 
ſiſted him in making up his pack, and 
laying it upon his ſhoulders. My heart 
melted within me to ſee my fellow - erea- 
. tures groaning under their reſpective 
burdens, and to conſider that prodigious 
bulk of human calamities which lay be- 
fore me. gs | 


There were however ſeveral perſons. 
who gave me great diverſion upon this 
] obſerved one bringing in a 
fardel very carefully concealed under an 


occaſion. 
old embroidered cloak, which, upon his 
throwing it into the heap, I diſcovered to 
be Poverty. Another, after a great deal 


of pufling, threw down his ac o pe 


which, upon examining, J found to 


his wife. : 12 
There were multitudes of lovers ſad- 


dened with very whimſical burdens com- 


poſed of darts and flames ; but what was 
very odd, though they ſighed as if their 
hearts would! break under theſe bundles 


of calamities, they could not perſuade. 
themſelves to caſt them into the heap, 


when they came up to it; but after a few 
Faint efforts, ſhook their heads and 
marched away, as heayy laden as they 

came, I jaw muleitudes of old women 


* 


aving very officiouſly àſ- 


was in the hand of a great many fine 
people: this was called the Spleen. Eut 
what moſt of all ſurpriſed. me, was a 
remark I made, that there was not a 
ſingle vice or folly thrown into the whole 
heap; at which I was very much aſto- 
niſhed, having concluded within myſelf, 


that every one would take this opportu- 


nity of getting rid of h 


v4 


| is paſſiops, pie- - 
judices, and frailtis. 
I took notice in particular of a very 


profligate fellow, who I did not quel- 


tion came loaded with his crimes : but 


© upon ſearching into his bundle, I found 
- that inſtead of throwing his guilt from 


him, he had only laid down his memory. 
He was followed by another worthleſs 


rogue, who flung away his modeſty in- 


ſtead of his ignorance, . 


* 


When the whole race of mankind had 
thus caſt their burdens, the phantom 
which had been ſo buſy on this occaſion, 
ſeeing me an idle ſpectator of what had 
paſſed, approached towards me. I grew 


unealy at her preſence, when of a ſud- 


den ſhe held her magnifying glaſs full 
before my eyes, I no ſoomer ſaw my 
face in it, but was ſtartled at the ſho: t- 


nels of it, which now appeared to me 


in it's utmoſt aggravation. The im- 
moderate-breadth of the features' mace 
me very much out of humour with my 


own countenance, upon which I threw 


it from me like a maſk, It happened 
vety luckily, that one who Rlopd by me 


had. juſt before thrown down his vi:age, 


which, it ſeems, was too long for him. 


It was indeed extended to a moſt ſname- 


ful length; J believe the very chin was, 
. re dy as Þ- _ modeltly 


modeſtly ſpeaking, as long as wy whole | 


face. We had both of us an opportu- 


nity of mending ourſelves ;. and all the 


contributions... being now brought in, 
every man was at liberty to exchange 


— 


\ 
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his misfortunes for thoſe of another per- 
ſon. But as there aroſe many new in- 
cidents in the ſequel of my viſion, 1 


ſhall reſerve them for the ſubject of my 


7 


* 


next paper. 
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nn CAUSE EST, MERITO QUIN ILLIS JUPITER AMBAS - 
' IRATUS BUCCAS INFLET,:NEQUE SE FORE POSTHAC he. 


FAM FACILEM DICAT, VoTIS 3 
Ny ; . 5 „ Hos. SAT. 1. L. I. VER» 20s 


PREBEAT AUREM? _ 


WERE IT NOT JUST THAT JOYE, PROVOR'D TQ HEAT, : 


I my laſt paper, I gave my reader a 


ſight of that mountain of miſeries, 


which was made up of thoſe ſeveral cala- 
mities that afflict the minds of men. I 
ſaw, with unſpeakable pleaſure, the 
whole ſpecies thus delivered from it's 
ſorrows ; though at the ſame time, as we 
ſtood round the heap, and ſurveyed the 
ſeveral materials of which ir was com- 
poled, there was ſcarce a mortal, in this 
_ vaſt multitude, who did not diſcover 

what he thought Feste and bleſſings 


them ever came to look upon them as 
burdens and grievances. | 
As we were ny very attentive 
ly this confuſion of mileries; this chaos 
of calamity, Jupiter iſſued out a ſecond 
_ proclamation, that every one was now 
at liberty to exchange his affliction, and 
to return to his habitation with any ſuch 
| 3 bundle as ſhould be delivered to 
. Upon this, Fancy began again to be- 
ſtir herſelf, and e or the whole 
heap with incredible activity, recom- 
| mended to every one his partieular 
packet. The hurry and confuſion at 


this time was not to be expreſſed. Some pa 
evils which befal us are in ſome mea- 


ob ſervations, which I made upon the oc- 
caſion, I ſhall communicate to the pub- 


lic. A venerable grey - headed man, 


who had laid down the cholic, and who 
1 found wanted an heir to his eſtate, 
ſnatched up an undutiful ſon, that-had 
been thrown-into the heap by his angr 

father. The graceleſs youth, in leſs 
than a quarter of ar Hour, pulled the 
Ad gentleman” by the beard, and had 
.  Jike to have knocked his brains out; ſo 
that meet ing the true father, who came 


towards him with a ft of the gripes, he 


OY 


SHOULD DRIVE THESE TRIFLERKS FROM THE | 
' AND UNRELENTING STAND WHEN THEY INTREAT ? 


the choice they had made. A poor g 
ley- ſlave, who had thrown down his 
chains, took up the gout in their ſtead, 


be gg 5 
Ltow'n szar, 


Hoxmrcz. __ 


begged him to take his ſom again, and 
give him back his cholic ; but they were _ 
' incapable either of them to recede from 


r gal- 


but made ſuch wry faces, that one might 


eaſily perceive he was no great gainer by 


the bargain. It was pleaiant enough to 
ſee the ſeveral exchanges that were made, 


for ſickneſs againſt poverty, hunger 
| - againſt want of appetite, and cate againſt 
of life; and wondered how the owners of - pai 9 5 gs 3D. 


in. - 4 1 
Ihe female world were 89 buſy 
among themſelves in bartering for fea- 
tures: one was trucking a lock of grey 
hairs for a carbuncle, another was tnak- 
ing over a ſhort wailt for a pair of round 
ſhoulders, and a third cheapening a bad 


face for a loſt reputation: but on all 


- 


theſe occaſions, there was not one © 

them who did not think the new bleniiſh, 
as ſoon as ſhe had got it into her poſſeſſion, 
much more diſagreeable than the old 
one. I made the ſame obſervation on 
every other misfortune or calamity, 
which every one in the aſſembly brought 
upon himſelf in lieu of what he had 
parted with; whether it be that all the 


ſure ſuited and proportioned to our 
ſtrength, or that every evil becomes more 
ſupportable by our being accuſtomed to 
it, I ſhall not determine. 2 


I could not from my heart forbesr ö 


* 


 pitying the peer fumpr-bacted gentle- 


man ment in the former paper, 


who went off a very well · ſnaped perſon 
with a tone in his bladder ;| nor the fine 


gentleman-who had ftruck up this bar- 
gain with him, that limped through a 


whole aſſembly of ladies, who uted to 
Whole N Wy e adinirs. 
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.admire him, with a pair of ſhoulders 
- peeping over his head. 2 5 : 
1 émuſt not omit wy own particular 
adventure. . My friend with a long vi- 
ſage had no ſooner taken upon him my 
ſhort face, but he made ſuch a groteſque 
figure in it, that as I looked upon him 
I could not forbear laughing at myſelf, 


inſomuch that I put my own. face out of | 
them into ſuch groſs deluſions, was 


countenance. The poor gentleman was 
ſo ſenſible of the ridicule, that I found 
he was aſhamed of what he had done: 
on. the other ſide, I found that I myſelf 
had no great reaſon to triumph, for as 
I went to touch my forehead I miſled 
the place, and clapped my finger upon 
my upper lip. Beſides, as my noſe was 
. exceeding prominent, I gave it two or 
three unfucky knocks as I was playing 
my hand about my face, and. aiming at 
ſome other part of it. I ſaw two other 
_ gentlemen by me, who were in the ſame 
ridiculous circumſtances.  -:Theſe had 
made a fooliſh ſwop between a couple 
of thick bandy legs, and two long trap- 
ſticks that had no calves to them. One 
of theſe looked like a man walking upon 
' ſtilts, and was ſo lifted up into the air, 
above his ordinary height, that his head 
turned round with it, while the other 
made -ſuch aukward circles as he at- 


"tempted to walk, that he ſcarce knew 


how to move forward upon his new 
ſupporters. Obſerving him to be a 
pleaſant kind of fellow, I ſtuck my cane 
- 's the ground, and told him I would 
Tay him a bottle of wine, that he did 
not march up to it on a line, that I drew 
for him, in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at laſt diſtributed 
among the two ſexes, who made a moſt 
*piteous ſight, as they wandered up and 


down under the preſſure of their ſeveral __ 


fies uk sPpEC TAT... 
bürdens. The whole plain was filled 
with murmurs and complaints, groans 
and lamentations, Jupiter at 0 


taking compaſſion on the poor mortals, 


ordered them a ſecond time to lay down 
their loads, with a deſign to give every 


one his own again. They diſcharged 
themſelves with a great deal of pleaſure ; _ 
after which, the phantom, who had led 


commanded to diſappear. There was 
ſent in her ſtead a goddeſs of quite dif. 


ferent figure: her motions were ſteady 
and compoſed, and her afpe& ſerious 


but chearful. She every now and then 

caſt her eyes towards heaven, and fixed 
them upon Jupiter: her name was Pa- 
tience. She had no fooner placed her- 


ſelf by the Mount of Sorrows, but, what 


I thought 2 remarkable, the whole 
heap ſunk to ſuch a degree, that it did 


not appear a third part ſo big as it was 


before. She afterwards: returned every 
man his' own proper calamity, and 
teaching him how to bear it in the moſt 
commodious manner, he marched off 
with it contentedly, being very well 


_ pleaſed that he had not been left to his 


own choice, as to the kind of evils which 
fell to his Jot. _ 9 | 
_ Beſides the ſeveral pieces of morality 


to be drawn out of this viſion, I learnt 
from. it, never to repine at my own miſ- 


fortunes, or to envy the happineſs of 
another, ſince it is impoſſible for any 


man to form a right judgment of his 
neighbour's ſufferings; for which rea- 


ſon alſo 1 have determined never to 


think too lightly of another's complaints, 
but to regard the ſorrows of my fellow- 


creatures with ſentiments of 8 


and compaſſion, _ 8 


+» 


Ne DLX. MONDAY, JUNE 28. 


j  ERBAINTERMISSA RETENTATs 


| ov. Mer. 1. 1. v. 746. 


"HE TRIES HIS TONGUE, HIS $11 BNCE SOFTLY 8B&EAXS- | DRYDEN, 


| VERY one has heard of the fa- 

+ : 5 e. | 
mous conjurer, Who, according to 
the opinion of the vulgar, has ſtudied 


Himſelf dumb; for which reaſon, as it 
Is believed, he delivers out his oracles 
„ 81R, 


BEING ioformedthat you have Jate- 


in writing.” Be that as it will, the blind 
Tireſias was not more famous in Greece, 
than this dumb artiſt has been, for ſome 


years laſt paſt, in the cities of- London have fome thoughts of following your 


7 


and Weſtminſter, Thus much for the 
profound gentleman who honours me 
With the following-epiltle, 


| "FROM MY CELL, JUNE 24, 1714+ 


ly got the uſe of your tongue, I 


example, 


9 F 
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example, that I may be a fortune - teller without interruption. I am, Sir, gur 
e ſpeaking. I am grown weary humble ſervant 8. K. 

of my taciturnity, and having ſerved  _ J 
i my country many years under the title P. S. You may find us at my Lady 
of The Dumb Doctor, I ſhall now pro- Betty Clack's, Who will leave orders 
pheſy by word of mouth, and (as Mr. with her porter, that if an elderly gen- 


ee ſays of the magpy, who you know tleman, with a ſhort face, enquires for 
was a great fortune teller among the her, he thall be admittedand no queſtions 
" ancients) chatter futurity. I have hi- aſked, LOTS, | 
therto choſen to receive queſtions and | 5 ent „ 
return anſwers in writing, that I might. As this particular paper ſhall conſiſt 
avoid the tediouſneſs and trouble of de- wholly of what I have received from my 
bates; my queriſts being generally of a correſpondents, I ſhall fill up- the re- 
humour to think, that they have never maining part of it with other congra- 
predictions enough for their money. In tulatory letters of the ſame nature. 
e Sir, my caſe has been ſomething e 


like that of thoſe diſcreet animals the OXFORD, JUNE 25, 1714. 
monkeys, who, as the Indians tell us, sin, RO PR non 

can ſpeak if they would, but purpoſely XX7 E are here wonderfully pleaſed 
avoid it that they may not be made to YY with the opening of your mouth, 


work. I have hitherto gained a liveli- and very frequently open ours in 

| hood by holding my tongue, but mall dre of * . e e Ge 
now open my mouth in order to fill it. "we find you are reſolved to preſerve your 
If I: appear a little word -hound in my taciturnity as to all party matters. We 

fFirſt ſolutions and reſponſes, I hope it do not queſtion but you are as great an 
will not be imputed to 470 want of fore - orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom the 
ſight, but to the long diſuſe of ſpeech. poet ſweetly ſings— : 2 8 
I doubt not by this invention to have all 3 hs 
my former cuſtomers over again z for if His ooch, bor out there flew a tropes- 
I have promiſed any of them lovers or __ Ph 3 . 

If you will ſend us down the half dozen 


huſbands, riches. or good luck, it is my ſend 
deſign to confirm to them viva voce, well turned periods, that produced ſuch 


what I have already given them under diſmal effects in your muſcles, we will 
my hand. If you will honour me with depoſit them near an old manuſcript of 
a viſit, I will compliment you with*the Tully's Orations among the archives of 
- firſt opening of my mouth, and if you the univerſity; for we will agree with 
pleaſe you may make an entertaining Jou, that there is not a more remark= _ 
dialogue out of the converſation of two able accident recorded in hiſtory, ſince _ | 
dumb men. Excuſe this trouble, wor- that which happened to the ſon of Cre·--— 
thy Sir, from one who has been a long ſus; nay, I believe you might have gone 
time your ſilent admirer. © higher, and have added Balaam's aſs. 
: CTConnklLlus AGripPa. We are impatient to ſee more of your 
„ productions, and expect what words 
1 have received the following letter, will next fall from you, with as much 
or rather billet-doux, from a pert young Attention as thoſe who were ſet to watch _ 
'_ baggage, who congratulates with me the ſpeaking head, which Frur Bacon 
upon the ſame occahon. * | formerly erected in this place. We are, 
. worthy Sir, your moſt humble ſervants, 
&; ((.. MORE DT. D. && 8 


” 
. 


„ Lf Word” ae 
"DEAR MB» PRATE-APACES © © „ | 88 
179 a member of a female fociety ß,, "MIDDLE-TEMPLE, JUNE 24. 

1 who call ourſelves the Chit-chat Mm#onzsT src, e 
Club, and am ordered by the whole fi1- 7] an very glad to hear that thou be-. 
terhood to congratulate you upon the. ginneſt to prate; and find, by thy 

uſe of your tongue. We have all of yelterday's viſion, thou art fo uſed o 
us a mighty mind fo hear you talk, and it, that thou canſt not forbear talk. 
if you will take your place among us ing in thy ſleep. Let me only adviſe 
for an evening, we have unanimouffy thee to ſpeak like other men, for 1 
agreed to allow you one minute in ten, am afraick thou wilt be very queer, r 
Va, ER gets | £0. dogs; go 5: 8 e b e „ 


. * 


* 
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ſ:cond paper. Haſt thou a mind to 


2 


iſs for a Bantamite, or to make us all 


Quakers? I do aſſure thee, dear Spec, 


Re | 


i 2.35 
— 


n 
* 


5 — 


* 1 # e 


WORKS IN THE PLIANT BOSOM or THE FAIR, 


, thou doſt not intend to uſe the phraſes I am not poliſhed out of my veracity, 
i faſhion, as thou calleſt them in thy when I ſubſcribe myſelf thy / conſtant 


. admirer, and humble ſervant, 


. FRANK Towurr. 


. N®DLAL. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30. 
- ———— Ar e | . 5 5 
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AND MOULDE HER HEART AN EW, AND BLOTS HER FORMER AZE. 


THE DEAD 18 TO THE LIVING LOVE RESIGN'D, 

AND ALL EN EAS ENTERS IN HER MIND. 
A . 
Ama tall, broad - ſnouldered, impu- 
dent, black fellow, and, as I thought, 


every way qualified for a rich widow: 


but after having tried my fortune for 
above three years together, I have not 
been able to get one ſingle reliẽt in the 


mind. My firſt attacks were generally 


ſucceſsful, but always broke off as ſoon 
as they came to the word Settlement. 


Though I have not improved my for- 
tune this way, I have my experience, 


and have learnt N 8 

may be of uſe to theſe unhappy gentle- 
— 5 who are commonly diftinguiſhed 
by the name of Widow-hunters, and 


ho do not know that this tribe of wo- 
men are, generally ſpeaking, as much 
upon the catch as themſelves. I ſhall 


bere communicate to you the myſteries 
of a certain female cabal of this order, 
. who call themſelves the Widow- club. 


This club conſiſts of nine. experienced 


dames, who take their places once a week 
round a large oval table. AY 


1. Mrs. Preſident is a perſon who has 


diſpoſed of ſix huſbands, and is now de- 
termined to take a ſeventh; being of 
opinion that there is as much virtue in 
tze touch of a ſeventh huſband as of a 
- ſeventh fon. 


Her comrades are as fol- 


0 _ 


1. Mrs. Snapp, who has four join 
tures, by four different bedfellows, of 


four different ſhires. She is at preſent 


upon the point of marriage with a Mid- 


_ _dleſex man, and is faid to have an 


ambition of extending her poſſeſſions 
Through all the counties in England on 
„ein en. 


* 
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tation in the club, that they have added 


2 — Sir y . — 
-awho, ..after-two Sir Sampſon's. threa victories to her's, 
pr) POOR FE e N FT | 


huſbands and a grllant, is now wedded 
to an old gentleman of ſixty, Upon 
her making her report to the club after 
a week's cohabitation, ſhe is ſtill allowed 
to ſit as a widow, and accordingly takes 


” 


her place at the board. | 
tiv. The widow Quick, married with- 
in a fortnight after the death of her laſt 
buſband. Her weeds have ſerved her 
thrice, and are ſtill as good as new. 


v. Lady Catherine Swallow. She 


was 4 widow at eighteen, and has ſince 
buried a ſecond huſband and two coach- 
men. . 5 x” 

VI. The Lady Waddle. She was 
married in the 15th year of her age t 
Sir Simon Waddle, "roy aged three- 
ſcore and twelve, by whom ſhe had twins 
nine months after his deceaſe. In the 
55th year of her age ſhe was married 
to James Spindle, Efq. a youth of one 


and twenty, who, did not outlive the 


honey- moon. | EE ES 
VII. Deborah Conqueſt. The caſe 
of this lady is. ſomething particular. 
She is the reli of Sir Sampſon Con- 
e ſome time juſtice of the quorum. 
Sir 8 n Was ſeven foot high, and 
two foot in breadth from the tip of one 


ſhoulder to the other. He had married 


three wives, who all of them died in 
ehild - bed. This terrified the whole ſex, 
who none of them durſt venture on Sir 
Sampſon. At length Mrs. Deborah 
undertook him, and gave ſo good an 


account of him, that in three years time 
* the very fairly Jaid him out, and mea- 


ſured his length upon the ground. This 
exploit has gained her fo great a repu- 


* 
. 4 id 5 . 4 * 
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and give her the merit of a fourth wi- 


dowhood ; and ſhe takes her place ac- 
_ cordingly. | 9 — os 
by wrt The widow Wildfire, relict of 
Mr. John Wildfire, fox-hunter, wh 
broke his neck over a ſix· bar gate. She 
took his death ſo much to heart, that it 


was thought it would have put an end 


to her life, had ſhe not diverted her ſor- 
rows by receiving the addreſſes of a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood; who made 
love to her in the ſecond month of. her 
vidowhood. The gentleman was diſ- 
carded in a fortnight for the ſake of a 
young Templar, Who had the poſſeſſion 
of her for {1x weeks after, til he,was 
beaten out by a broken officer, who like- 
wiſe gave up his place to a gentleman at 
court. The courtier was as ſhort-lived 
a favourite as his predeceſſors, but had 
the pleaſure to ſee himſelf ſucceeded by 
a long ſeries of lovers, who followed the 
Widow Wildfire to the 37th year of her 
age, at which time there enſued a ceſſa- 
tion of ten years, when John Felt, haber- 
daſher, took it in his head to be in love 
with her, and it is thought will very 


* 


| ſuddenly carry her offt. 


1X. The laſt is pretty Mrs. Runnet, 
who broke. her firſt huſband's heart be- 
fore ſhe was ſixteen, at which time ſhe 
was entered of the club, but ſoon after 
left it upon account of a ſecond, who ſhe. 
made ſo quick a diſpatch of, that ſhe re- 
turned to her ſeat in leſs than a twelve- 
month. This young matron is looked 
upon as the molt riſing member. of the 


ſociety, and will probably he in the pre- 


ſident's chair before ſhe dies. 


Theſe ladies, upon their, firſt inſtitu- 


tion, reſolved to give the pictures of their 


deceaſed huſbands to the club-room, but 
- two of them bringing in their dead at 


full length, they covered all the walls, 


Upon which they came to a ſecond reſo - 
lution, that every matron ſhould give her 
own picture, and ſet it round with her 
buſbands in miniature. PO 
As they have moſt of them the mis for- 
tune to be troubled with the cholic, they 
have a noble cellar of cordials and ſtrong 
waters. When they grow maudlin, they 
are very apt to commemorate: their for- 
mer partners with s tear. But aſk them 
which of their huſbands they condole, 


they are not able to tell you, and diſco- 
yer plainly that they do not weep ſo 
much for the Joſs of a huſband as for the 


want of one, 
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all occaſions, in order to deter the reſt off 


They are obliged, when any one makes 


municate his name; at which time the 


ral arts and ſtratagems, with which they 


| by this ſociety of She-Machiavels relate 


be reſerved for a ſecond letter. 


N 1 


The principal rule by which the whole 
ſociety are to govern themſelves, in this, to 
cry up the pleaſures of a ſingle life upon _ 


their ſex from inarriage, and engroſs the 
whole male world to themſelves. ; 


* 
Kr 


love to a member of the ſociety, to com- 


whole aſſembly fit upon his reputation, 
perſon, fortune, and good- humour; and 
if they find him qualified for a ſiſter of 
the club, they lay their heads together 
how to make him ſure. By this means 
they are acquainted with all the widow 
hunters about town, who often afford 
them great diverſion. There is an honeſt 
Iriſh gentleman, it ſeems, who knows. 
nothing of this ſociety, but at different 
times has made foyeto the whole club. 
Their converſation often turns upon 
their former huſbands; and it is very 
diverting to hear them relate their ſeve- - 


amuſed the jealous, pacified the choleric, 
or wheedled the .good-natured man, till 
at laſt, to uſe the club-phraſe—* They 
« ſent him out of the houſe with his heels 
© foremolt.* „„ 

The polities which are moſt cultivated 
chiefly to thele two points, how to treat 
a lover, and how to manage a huſband. 
As for the firit ſet of artifices, they are 
too numerous to come within the com- 
paſs of your paper, and ſhall therefore 


The management of a huſband is built 
upon the following doctrines, which are 
univerſally aſſented to by the hole club. 
Not to give him his head at firſt. Not 
to allow him too great freedoms and fa- 
miliarities. Not to be treated by him 
like a raw girl, but as a woman that 
knows the world. Not to leſſen any 
thing of her former figure. To cele- 
brate the generoſity, or any other virtue, 
of a deceaſed huſband, which the would 
recommend to his ſucceſſor.” To turn 
away all his old friends and ſervants, 
that ſhe may have the dear man to her- 


ſelf. To make him dilinherit the un- 


dutiful children of any former wife. Ne- 


ver to be thoroughly convinced of his 


affection, till he has made over to her all 
her goods and e 
Alter ſo long a letter, I am, without 
more ceremony, ygur' humble ſervant, _ 


we 
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T is a hard and nice ſubje& for a not to be found among the ancient rhe- 


| 45 : 
{47 I man to ſpeak of himlelf,* ſays 
Cowley; it grates his own heart to ay 


© any thing of diſparagement; and the 


© reader's ears to hear any thing of praiſe 
_ © from him. 


Let the tenour of his diſ- 
courſe be what it will upon this ſubject, 


it generally proceeds from-vanity. An 
oſtentatious man will rather relate a 
blunder or an abſurdity he has commit- 


ted, than he debarred of talking of his 


own dear perſon. 


- Some very great writers have been 
guilty of this fault. It is obſerved of 
Folly in particular, that his works run 

much in the firſt perſon, and that 
he takes all occafions of doing himſelf 
juſtice. * Does he think,” ſays Brutus, 


© that his conſulſhip deſerves more ap- 

; plauſe than my putting Cæſar to death, 

2 becauſe I am not perpetually talking 
of the Ides of March, as he is of the 
-<.Nones of December? I need not ac- 
. quaint my learned reader, that in the 


Ides of March, Brutus deftroyed Cæſar, 
and that Cicero quaſhed the conſpiracy 
of Catiline in the Calends of December. 
How ſhocking ſocyer this great man's 


' talking of himſelf might have been to 
| his contemporaries, I muſt confeſs I am 
- never better pleaſed than when he is on 


this ſubje&t. Such openings of the heart 
give a man a thorough inſight into his 
perſonal character, and illuſtrate ſeveral 
flages in the hiſtory of his lite: be- 

s that, there is ſome little pleaſure in 
diſcovering the infirmity of a great man, 


' ... ane ſeeing how the opinion he has of 
himſelf a 


es with what the world en- 

tertains of hum. 
The gentlemen of Port Royal, who 
e more eminent for their learning 


2 for their humility than any other 
in France, baniſlied the way of ſpeaking 
in the firit perion out of all their works, 


as riſing trom vain-glory and felf-con- 
ceit. To ſhew their particular averſion 
to it, they branded Mis form of writing 


with the name of an Egotiſm; a figure 


toricians. .' _ 

The | moſt; violent egotiſm which I 
have met with in the courſe of my read- 
ing, is that of Cardinal Wolſey— Ego 
© et Rex meus—lT and my King; as 


perhaps the moſt eminent egotitt that 


ever appeared in the world, was Mon- 
taigne, the author of the celebrated ef- 
ſays. This lively old Gaſcon has woven 
all his bodily infirmities into his works; 
and after having ſpoken of the faults or 
virtues of any other men, immediate! 
3 to the world how it ſtands wit 
imſelf in that particular. Had he kept 
his own counſel, he might have 757 
for a much better man, though perhaps 
he would not have been ſo diverting an 
author. The title of an eſſay promiſes 
perhaps a diſcourſe upon Virgil or Ju- 
5 Cæſar; but when you look into it, 
ou are ſure to meet with more upon 
7 Montaigne, than of either of 
them. The. younger Scaliger, who 
ſeems to have been no great friend to 
this author, after having acquainted the 


world that his father fold herrings, adds 


theſe words—* La grande fadaiſe de 
Montaigne, qui a ecrit qu'il aimoit 

mieux le vin blanc. Que diable a- 
tt on 2 faire de ſga voir ce qu'il aime ?” 
—* For my part, ſays Montaigne, I 
am a great lover of your white wines,” 


— What the devil ſignifies it to the 


public,“ ſays Scaliger, © whether 
& he is a lover of white wines or of red 
c wines? Fs 

I cannot here forbear mentioning 3 
tribe of egotiſts, forwhom I have alway? 
had a mortal averſion, I mean the au- 
thors of memoirs, who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own, and 
who. raiſe all their productions out of 
this fingle figure of ſpeech. 

Moſt of our modern prefaces favour 
very ftrongly of the egotiſm. Every 


inſignificant author fancies it of import- 


ance to the world, to know that he writ 
his book in the country, that he did it 
. 5 e to 
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born, and which every ane who has 
converſed in the world has heard a hun- 
dred times over. A forward young. 
fellow of my acquaintance was very 
guilty of this abſurdity : he would be 
always laying a new ſcene for ſome old 
piece of wit, and telling us, that as he 
and Jack 'Such-a-one were together, 
one or t'other of them had ſuch a con- 
ceit on ſuch an occaſion; upon which 


to paſs away ſome of his idle hours; that 
it _ publiſhed at. the importunity of 
friends; or that his natural temper, ſtu- 
dies, or converſations, directed him to 
_ the choice of his ſubjec . 
ien, 


Such informations cannot but be highly 
improving ta the reader. 
In works of humour, eſpecially when 


nà man writes under a fictitious perſon- 


age, the talking of one's ſelf may give 


ſome diverſion to the public; hut I would 


adviſe every other writer never to ſpeak . 


he would laugh very heartily, and won- 
der the company did not join with him. 
When his mirth was over, I have often 
reprehended him out of Terence Tu- 


known en, 
is always re 
of writing which want to be fil 


all men of buſineſs. It 


up, 


' bboth houſes of 
Am deſcended from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Blanks, à name well ſpeaking, not written thus -— _- . 
J am one that can turn my hand to every _ 
in thole little white ſpaces thing, and appear under any ſhape what 
leq ſoever. I can make myſelf man,” . 


arliament than any 


other perſon in Great Britain. My 


name is written, or, more properly 


13 » 


and which for that reaſon. are called man, or child. I am ſometimes meta- 


blank ſpaces,” as of right appertaini 


of himſelf, unleſs there be ſomething umme, obſecro: te, boc dictum erat? 


very conſiderable in his character: vetus credidi. But finding him fill 8 \ 
though I am ſenſible this rule will be incorrigible, and, having a kindneſs for. f 
ol little uſe in the world, becauſe there the young coxcomby who was otherwiſe © * 
is no man who fancies his thoughts a good-natured fellow, I recommended _ - 4 
worth publiſhing, that does not look to his prruſal the Oxford and Cambridge 25 
upon himſelf as a confiderable perſon. © Jeſts, with ſeveral little pieces of plex B 
I ſhall cloſe this paper with a remark ſantry of the ſame nature. Upon the = 
upon ſuch as are egotiſts in converſations reading of them, he was under no ſmall = 
theſe are generally the vain or ſhallow confuſion to find that all his jokes had 1 
part of mankind, people being naturally paſſed through ſeveral editions, and that 74 
La Full of themſelves when they have no- what he thought was a new conceit, x 
thing elſe in them. There is one kind and had appropriated to his own uſe, Wi 
of egotiſts which is very common in the had appeared in print before he or his _ 
world, though I. do not remember that ingentous friends were ever heard of. —_— 
any writer has taken notice of them; 1 This had ſo good an effect upon hiſm, l 
mean thoſe empty conceited fellows, that he is content at preſent to paſs for _ | 
who repeat as ſayings of their own, or a man of plain ſenſe in his ordinary con- _ 
ſome of their particular friends, ſeveral verſation, and is never facetious but, - _ 
_ jeſts which were made before they were when he knows his company, © T1 
Ne DLEXIE. MONDAY, JULY 3. _ 
7  —MAGNI NOMINIS UN... l 8 i |; 
VS „ e LocAN. Le Is VII. 135. . 
eu SHADOW OF A MIGHTY NAME. _ 0 | - 
Wt 1 Shall entertain my reader with two to all waſtes or ſpots of ground that are 
| A. very. curious letters. The firſt of unappropriated. I am a near kinſmai 
them comes from a thimerical perſon, to Juha a Styles and John a' Noakes 
| who I believe never writ to any bod and they, I am told, came in with the 
| befores' +, Conqueror. I am mentioned oftener in 


; CES, ning . morphoſed into a year of gur Lord, a © 
to our family: for I conſider myſelf as day of the month, or an hour of the 
the lord of a manor, who lays his claim day. I very often repreſent'a ſum ß 
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money, and am generally the firſt ſub- may ſee by this ſingle inſtance of what 
ſi ly that is granted to the crown. I uſe 1 am to the buſy world. 
2 14 ; =, 1 N . REY . 


| have now and then ſupplied the place of 


ſeveral thouſands. of land: ſoldiers, and 
have as frequently been employed in the 


Now, Sir, my complaint is this, that 


* 


I. T. BTAux, Eſq. of Blank Town, 
in the county of Blank, do oon myſelf 
-indebted in the ſum of Blank, to Good- 

man Blank, for the ſervice he did me in 


I amonly made uſe of to ſerve a turn, procuring for me the goods following, 


being always diſcarded as ſoon as a pro- 


per perſon is found out to fill up my 


place. 2 


It you have ever been in the play- 


houle before the curtain, riſes, you. ſee 


| the moſt of the front-boxes filled with 


men of my family, who forthwith turn 


* out and reſign their ſtations upon the 
appeal ance of thoſe for whom they are 


© petained, 8 


But the e c ee branch of the 


Blanks are thoſe who are planted in high. 


poſts, til] ſuch time as perſons of greater 


- 


Blank: and I do hereby promiſe the. ſaid 
Blank to pay unto him the ſaid ſum of 
Blank, on the Blank day of the month- 
of Blank next enſuing, under the penalty 
and forfgiture of Blank, © 


T ſhall take time to conſider the caſe of 
this my imaginary correſpondent, and 
ip the mean while ſhall preſent my reader 
with a letter which ſeems to come from 


— 


* a perſon that is made up of flelli and 


eonſequence can be found out to ſupply 


them. One of theſe Blanks is equally 


qualified for all offices; he can ſerve in 


time of need for a ſoldier, a politician, 


a lawyer, or what you pleaſe, I have 


known in my time many- a brother 


Blank that has been born under a lucky 


9 


am your moſt obedient ſervant, 


planet, heap great riches, and fwell 


into a man of figure and importance, 


before the grandecs. of his party could 


agree among themſelves which of them 
ſhould ſtep into his place. Nay, I have 


known a blank continue ſo long in one 


of theſe vacant poſts, (for ſuch it is to 
te.reckond all the time a Blank is in 


GOOD MR» SPECTATOR, | 
I Am married to a very honeſt gentle 
man that is exceeding good-natured, 

and at the ſame time very cholerick. 
There, is no ſtanding before him when 
he is in a paſſion; but as ſoon as it is 
over he is the beft-humoured creature 
in the world. When he-is angry he 
breaks all my china ware that chances to 
lie in his way, and the next morning 
ſends me in twice as much as he broke 
the day before. I may poſitively ſay, 
that he has broke me a child's fortung 
fince we were firſt married together. 

As ſoon as he begins to fret, down 


it) that! he has grown too formidable fees every thing that is within reach of 


and dangerous to be removed.  \ 


is cane. I once prevailed upon him 


But to return to myſelf. Since T am never to carry a ſtick in his hand, but 


ſo very cemmodicus a, pro and fo 
very necefary in all well-regulated go- 


caſe into conſideration, that 
P ove to ſtop a gap, Such ulage, with. 
out a pun, makes me Joak very, blank, 
For all which reaſons I humbly recom- 
mend. myſelf to your protection, and 


l 54 
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e was not acquainted with, and who 


did not thinł fit to let him into the ſecret 


which they were tranſacting. I heard 


f bim call it a blank inſtrument, and 
. 


* 


read it after the following manner. Tou 


- 8 
7-45 f 


this ſaved me nothing; for upon ſeeing 
me do ſomething that did not pleaſe him 


vernments, I deſire you will take my be kicked down a great jar, that coli 
| may be bim above ten pounds but the week be- 
uo longer made a tool of, and only em- 


fore, I then laid the fragments toge- 
ther in a heap, and gave him his cane 
again, deſiring him that, if he chanced 
to be in anger, he would ſpend his paſ- 
ſion upon the china that was broke to 
his hand; but the very next day, upon 
my giving a wrong meſſage to one of 
the ſervants, he flew into ſuch a rage: 


P. 8. I herewith ſend you a paper that he ſwept down a dozen tea - diſnes, 
_ drawn up by a country attorney, em- | 
e by two gentlemen, whoſe names 


which, to my misfortune, ſtood very 
convenient for a fide blow, 
I then removed all my china into a 
room which he never frequents; but I 


ot nothing by this neither, for my 
ooking - glaſſes imnlediately went t9 
G7 ne an ore tne nt 
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In ſhort, Sir, whenever he is in a 
at every thing that 


paſſion, he is angry 
is brittle; and if on 


on ſuch occaſions he 
had nothing to vent bis rage upon, I do 


for this unaccountable diſtemper; or if 
not, that you will be * publith 

this letter: for my, huſband; having a 
great veneration for your. writings, Will 


not know whether my bones would be by that means know you do not approye 
in ſafety. Let ane beg of you, Sir, to of his conduct. I amm,  - 
let me nom whether there be any cure Tour moſt humble ſervant, & 6e. 
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Ie philoſopher. co.be.. that, Comue Javing token amok begin. — 
1 every day ſubduing his, paſſions, and lady named Panthea, the wife of 


laying aſide hie prejudices, ILendea- Abradatas, committed her to tlie cuſ- 
vour at leaſt to lool upon men and their tody of Araſpas, a young Perſian hohle- 
actions only as an en e eee man, who had a little before maintained 
without any regard to them as they hap- ia diſcourſe, that a mind truly virtuous 
pen to advance or croſs e Was incapable of entertaining an unlaw= 
intereſt. But while Iam thus employed ful paſſion. The young gentlenrin had. 
myſelf, I cannot help _obſerying, how not long been in poſſeſſion of his fair 
' thoſe abogit me ſuffer themſelves to he captive, when a complaint was made to 
blinded by prejudice and inclination, _ Cyrus, that he not only ſolicited, tile 
how rea dily they pronounce on every Lady Panthea to receive him in the 
man's character, Which they can give room of her abſent, huſband, but that 
in two words, and make him either finding his intreaties had no effect, he 
good for nothing, or qualified for every was preparing to make uſe, of force. 
thing. On the contrary, thoſe Wo Cyrus, who loved the young man, im- 
ſearch thoroughly into human. nature, mediately {ent for him, and in a gentl 


% 


6 ” 


E 
will find it much more difficult to deter- mannar repreſenting to him his fault, 
mine the value of their fellow. ereatures, and putting him in mind of his farmer 

and that men's characters are not thus aſſertion, the unhappy. yquth, con- 

to be given in general words, There founded with a quick ſenſe of his guilt 
is indeed no ſuch thing as a perſon in- and ſhame, burſt out. into a flood of 
tirely good or bad; virtue and vice are tears, and ſpoke as follows — 

bllended and mixed together, in a great : Oh, Cyrus! I am convinced that I 
or lefs proportion, in every one; and if have two fouls. Love has taught me 
Fou would ſearch. for ſome particular. * this. piece. of philoſophy, It I had. 

good quality in it's moſt eminent degree but one foul, it could not at the fame 
of perfection, you will often find it in time pant after virtue and vice, wiſh 


a mind where it is darkened and eclipſ- and abhor the fame thing. It is cer- 
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cel by an hundred other irregular paſ- © 
( wo Aer <6; 
Men have either no character at all, 5 
ſays a celebrated author, or it is that 
© of being inconſeſtent with themſelves.” * 


They find it eafier to join extremities, -* 

*..\than'to be uniform and of a piece. This 
is finely illuſtrated in Xenophon's Life of 

Cyrus the Great. That author tells us, 


— 


3 


1 


* raged by your pre 


© tain, therefore, we have two ſouls : 


when the good foul rules, I undertake - * 
noble and virtuous actions; but when 
the bad foul predominates, I am forced 
to do evil. All I can ſay at preſent _ 
is, that I find my good foui, encou- 
ſence, has got the 
fr, on EE 
I know not whether my readers will! 
„%% NIN _ allow 
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allow of this piece of philoſophy; but if 
they will not, they muſt confeſs we meet 


With as different paſſions in one and the 
ſame ſoul, as can be ee two. 


our contem 


We can hardly read the life of a great 
man who lived in former ages, or con- 
verſe with any who is eminent among 


ſtance of what I am ſaying. © + 
But as I have hitherto only argued 


z ind the partiality and injuſtice of 


giving our judgment upon men in groſs, 


. who are ſuch a compoſition of virtues. | 
and evil, I might 


and vices; of good 


; \;earry- this reflection ſtill farther, and. 


* 


we nicely examined ſuch actions as 1 
| d 


Gs IM fame action may ſometimes be ſo 
85 _  oddlycircumftanced, that it is difficult to 
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make it extend to moſt of their actions. The 
| ſelves into a body, fought with a reſolu- 


If on the one hand we fairly weighed 


every eircumſtance, we ſhould frequently 


find them obliged to do that action we at 


firſt fight condemn, in order to avoid an- 


other we ſhould have been much more 
diſpleaſed with. If on the other hand 
pear molt dazzling to the eye, we ſthoni 
find moſt of them either deficient and 
lame in feveral parts, produced by a bad 
ambition, or directed to an ill end. The 


determine whether it ought to be re- 
warded or puniſhed. Thoſe who com- 
piled the laws of England were fo ſen- 
Able of this, that they have laid it down 
as one of their firſt maxims— It is 
4 better ſuffering a miſchief than an in- 
© convenience,” which is as much as to 
ſay in other words, -that-ince no law 
can take in or provide for all caſes, it 
is better private men ſhould have ſome 


-injuftice done them, than that a public 


ievance ſhould. not be redreſſed. This 

is uſually pleaded in defence of all thoſe 
"hardſhips which fall on particular per- 
ſons in particular occaſions, which could 


not be foreſeen when a law was made. | 
ed io great by the Spartans, that t 
Ephori, or chief magi 


To remedy this, however, as much as 
poſſible, the Court of Chancery was 
erected, which 97 pear mitigates, and 
breaks the teeth of the common law, in 
caſes of men's properties, while in cri- 


ing il Jofiged in the cron. 


minal caſes there 4s a power .of pardon- 
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raries, that is not an in- r 
ample of juſtice as that, recorded by 
Plutarch, with which 1 


extraordinary 
enemies, ſtruc | 
of his dreſs, and beauty of his ſhape, 
.* ſuppoſed him ſomething more than 


/ 1-7 
2 6 
I * 


impoſſible in a large government to diſ- 
tribute rewards and puniſhments ſtrictly 
proportioned to the merits of every ac- 
tion. The Spartan common wealth was 


| Notwithſtanding this,” it is perhaps 


indeed wonderfully exact in this parti- 


cular ; and I do not remember in all my 
reading to have met with ſo nice an ex- 


cloſe my 


be city of Sparta being unerpect. 
edly attac ed by a wertet army of 


* 


piper for this day. 


Thebans, was in very * of 
falling into the hands of 


citizens ſuddenly gathering them- 


tion equal to the neceſſity of their affairs; 
ret no one ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed 

himſelf on this oecaſion, to the amaze- 

ment of both armies, as Iſidas the ſon 


of Phoebidas, who was at that time in 
the bloom of his youth, and very re- 


markable for the comelineſs of his per- 
ſon. He was, coming out of the bath 
when the alarm was given, ſo that he 
had not time to put on his cloaths, much 


leſs his armour; however, tranſported 


with a deſire to ferve his country in fo 
great an exigency, ſnatching up à ſpear 
in one h 


of his enemies. Nothing could with- 
ſtand his fury: in what part ſoever he 
fought he put the enemies to flight with- 
out receiving a ſingle wound. Whe- 
< ther”, ſays Plutarch, he was the 
particular care of ſome god, who re- 


wWarded his valour that day with an 


protection ; vor that his 
with the unuſualneſs 


man; 'I ſhall not determne. 
The gallantry of this action was judg- 
e 


| tes, decreed he 
ſhould be preſented with a garland; but 
as ſoon as ny had done ſo, fined him a 
thouſand drachmas for going out ta the * 


their enemies. 


and and a ſword in the other, 
he flung himſelf into the thickeſt ranks 
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Was yeſterday about ſun-ſet walk - a diſtance, that they may appear to the 
1 ing, eee until the. night inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do 
inſenſibly fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed to us; in ſhort, while 1 purſued* this 
1ſelf with all the richneſs and variety thought, I could not but reflect on thae 
Cs which appeared in the weſt- little inſignificant figure which I myſelf _ 
ern parts of heaven: in proportion as bore/ amidſt the immenſity of Gods 
they faded away and went out, ſeveral Workes. 
ſtars and planets appeared one after an- Were the ſun, which enlightens this 
other, until the whole firmanent was in part of the creation, with all the hoſt af 
a glow. The blueneſs of the ther planetary worlds that move about bim, 
was exceedingly heightened and enliven- utterly. extinguiſhed and annihilated, 
ed by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the they would not be miſſed more than a 
rays of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed . grain of ſand upon the ſea- nere. The 
through it. The Galaxy appeared in ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly littie 
it's moſt beautiful white. To compleat in compariſon uf the whole, that it would _ 
the ſcene, the full - moon roſe at length ſcarce make a blank in the creatio. 
in that clouded majeſty: which Milton The chaſm would be imperceptible to | 
takes notice of, and opened to the eye a an eye that could take in the whole 
new picture of nature, which was more compaſs of nature, and paſs frem one 
finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter end of the creation to the other; as it is 
lights, than that which the ſun had be- poſſible there may be fuch a ſenſe in our- 
fore diſcovered to u. + elves hereafter, or in creatures which 
As I was ſurveying the moon walk- 2 at preſent. more exalted than onr- 
ing in her brightneſs, and taking her ſelyes. We ſee many ſtars by the help 
progreſs among the conſtellations, a pf. glaſſes, which we do not diſcover 
thought roſe in me which I believe with our naked eyes; and the finer our 
very often , near diſturbs men teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſ- 
of ſerious and contemplative natures. coveries. Huygenius carries this thoughe 
David himſelf fell into it in that reflec- ſo far, that he does not think it impoſ- 
tion — . When I conſider the heavens the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
« ſtars which thou haſt ordained z what 
«© is man that thou art mindful of him, 
© and the ſon of man that thou regardeſt 
* him!* In the ſame manner When - 
_ conſidered the infinite hoſt of ſtaz3, or, to 
ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, - 
which were then ſhining-upon me, with 
thoſe innumerable ſets of ; planets or 
| worlds, which were n e tkeir 
reſpective funs; when I ſtill enlargel - 


the idea, and fuppoſed another heaven 
of ſuns and worlds riſing ſtill above this 
which we diſcovered, and theſe' ſtill en- 
lightened by a ſuperior firmament of 

luminaries, which are planted at ſo great 
e nh Ne fern %%ͤ 0  TONo 
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any bounds ta it? 1 WE 
. To return, therefore, to my firſt Ez 
thought; I eould not but look upon my- 


fible there may be ſtars whoſe. light is 
not yet travelled down to us ſince their 
firſt creation. © There is no queſtion but 


the univerſe has certain bounds ſet td it; 
but when we conſider that it is the work 


of infinite power, prompted by infinite. _ 
Aneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert _ 
itſelf in, how can our imagination ſet - 


ſelf with fecret horror, as a being that 
was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of 
one who had ſo great a work under his 
care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid 
of being overlooked amid the immenfi- 
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ty of nature, and loſt among that ins 
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finite variety of creatures, which in all 


probability ſwarm through all theſe. im- 
meaſurable regions of matte. 
this 
mortifying thought, I conſidered that it 
_ took it's rife from thoſe narrow concep- any part of that ſpaee which is 
dliffuſed and ſpread ee wap infinity. 
In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the language 


In order to retover myſelf from 


tions which we are” apt to entertain of 


me Divine Nature. We ourſelves cannot 
attend to many different objects at the 
l. ame time. 


we are careful to n 
ſome things, we mult of courſe neglect 


others. This imperfection, which we 
_- obſerve in ourſelves, is an imperfection, 
| that leaves in ſome degree to creatures 
of the higheſt capacities, as they are 


+ertatures; that is, beings of finite and 


kmited natures. The preſende of every 


created being is confined to a certain 
meaſure of ſpape, and conſequently his 


bbſervation is ftinted to a certain number 
od objects. The ſphere in which we move, 
nnd act, and underſtand, is of a wider 
eeircumference tò one creature than ano- 
ther, according as we riſe one above an- 
bother in the ſcale of exiſtence. But the 
wideſt of theſe ehr ſpheres bas it's cir- 
cumference. When therefore we reflect 


on the Divine Nature, we are ſo pſꝰꝗ and 
accuſtomed to this imperfection in our. 


felves, that we cannot forbear in ſome 
- .- meaſure aſcribing it to Him in whom 


there is no ſhadow of imperfe&ion. Our 


reaſon indeed aſſures us that his attri- 


butes are infinite; but the poorneſs of 


dur conceptiens is ſuch, that it cannot 
Jorbear ſetting bounds to every thing it 
_  * contemplates, until! our reaſon comes 


aàgain to our ſuccour, and throws down 
all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in 
us unawares, and are natural to the 
Me ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh 
this melancholy thought of gur being 


over- looked by our Maker in the multi- 
plicity of his works, and- the infinity of, 


thoſe objects among which he ſeems to 


+ © be inceflant]y employed, if we conſider, 

in the firſt place, that he is omnipre- 

ſent; and, in the ſecond, that he is om- 
niſcient. | | 3 


' „% Ty . bY 
If we conſider him in his omnip:2- 


ſence, luis being paſſes through, - ac- 


- tuates, and ſupports, the whole frame of 
nature. His creation, and every part 
of it, is full of him. There is nothing 


dae has made, that is either fo diſtant, to 
Ilttle, or ſo inconſiderable, which he does 
not effentially inhabit. His ſubſtance 
zz within the ſubſtance -of every being, 

_ -whether material or immaterial; and as 


IS 


* 


- THE /SPECTATOR; 


8 
* 


intimately preſent to it, as that being is - 
to itſelf. It would be an imperfection 
in him, were he able to remove out of 
one place into another, or to withdraw 
himſelf from any thing he has created, 


of the old philoſopher, He is a Being 
whoſe. centre is every where, and his 
circumference no where 
In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient 
as well as omnipreſent. His omniſci- 
ence indeed neceſſarily and naturally 
flows from his omnipreſence; he cannot 
but be conſeious of every motion that 
ariſes in the whole material worid, which 
he thus eſſent lally pervades; anck of every 
thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus 
intimatel/ united. Several moraliſts 
have conſidered the creation as the tem- 
ple of God, which he has built with his 
own hands, and which is filled with his 
preſence. Others have conſidered inf 
nite ſpaceas the receptacle, or rather the 
habitation of the Almighty: but the no- 
bleſt and moſt exalted way of conſider- 
ing this infinite ſpace is that of Sir Liaac 
Newton; Who ralls ir the Senforium of 


the Godheaddl. Brutes and men have 


their Senſoriala, or little Senforiums, by 

which they apprehend the preſence and 
perceive the actions of a few objects, 
that lie contiguous to them. Their know - 
ledge and obſer vation turn within a very 
narrow circle. But as eee | 
cannot but perceive and knowevery thing 
in which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives 
room to infinite knowledge, and is, as 


it were, an organ to omniſcience. 


Mere the ſoul ſeparate from the body, 


and with one glance of thought ſhould 


ſtart beyond the bounds of the creation; 
Thould it for millions of years continue 
it's progreſs through infinite ſpace with 
the ſame activity, it would ſtill find it- 
ſelf within the embrace of it's Creator, 
and encompaſſed round with the im- 
menſity of the Godhead, Whilſt we 
are in the body he is not leſs preſent 
with us, becauſe he is concealed from 
us. O that I knew where I might 
find him! ſays Job. Bebold I go 
forward, but he is not there; and 
„ backward but I cannot perceive him: 
on the left hand, where he does work, 
hut I cannot behold him: he hideth 
"© himſelf. on che right-hand, that I can. 
not ſee him. In ſhort, reaſon as well 
1 . % 1 ro ; 2 as 
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| as revelation aſſures us, that he cannot and to that anxiety of heart in particu- | 


be ablent from bs, notwithſtanding he lar which is apt to trouble them on this © i 
2 by Wi i nt” E oceaſion : for as itis impoſſible he ſhoul , ' © 
bs In «this conſideration of God Al. overlook any of his creatures, ſo we ma 


| mighty*s-omnipreſence and omniſcience, be confident that he regards, with an eye 


every. uncomfortable thought vaniſhes. of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to fes MM 
He cannot but regard every thing that go themſelves to his notice, ang 


has being, eſpecially ſuch of his crea- - in an unfeigned humility of heart thin 05 
bee — not regarded by themſelves unworthy that he dhould by 1 


him. He is privy to all their thoughts, mindful of them is . 
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As my correſpondents begin to grow a lady, without ſome credentials from 
A pretty numerous, I think myſelf the ſervice to recommend him. As the = 
obliged to take ſome notice of them, and + profeſſion is very ancient, we haue rea. 
ſhall therefore make this paper a miſcel- ſon. to think ſome of the greateſt men 4 
Jany of letters. I have, ſince my re- among the old Romans derived many  ©#® | 
aſſuming the office of Spectator, received of their virtues from it, the commanders 2» 
_ abundance. of epiſtles from gentlemen being frequently in other reſpects fome 
of the blade, who, I find, have been ſo of thfhmolt- ſhining characters of the 


. 


uled to action, that they know not how age. He Nin bg Ent, oF] 4 
to lie ſtill, They. ſeem generally to be. The army not only gives a man op- = i 
of opinion, that the fair at home ought portunities of exerciſing thoſe two great 5,2 


and that, until the cauſe of their coun- eee them in minds where they had 
try calls them again into the field, they icarce any footing before. I muſt add, 
have a ſort of right to quarter themſelves that it is one of the beſt ſchools in the 
upon the ladies, In order to favour world to receive a general notion of 

_ their approaches, I am deſired hy ſome ; mankind in, and a certain freedom of 
to enlarge upon the accompliſhments of behaviour, which is not ſa easily ac- 
„ and by others to, give quired in any other place. At the ſame 
them my advice on the carrying on their time I muſt own, that | ſome military 
attacks; But let us hear what the gen- airs are pretty extraordinary, and that a 


to reward them for their ſeryices abroad; virtues, patience and courage, but often 


* 


F 


tlemen fay for themſelves, maman who goes into the army a coxcomb 
„ will come out of it a fort of public nui- 
k, SPECTATOR, - ſance: but a man of ſenſe, or one who 
HOUGH it may look ſomewhat before had not been ſufficiently uſed to 
A perverſe, amidſt the arts of peace, io à mixed converfation; generally takes 
talk too much of war, it is but gratitude the true turn. The court has in all o - 
to pay the laſt office to it's manes, ſince been allowed to he the ſtandard of good- 
even peace itſelf is, in ſome mealure, breeding; and I believe there is not a 
obliged to it for it's being. julſter obſervation in Monſieur Roche- 
You have, in ypur former papers, al. foucault, than that a man who has been 
ways recommended the accompliſhed to ©: bred up wholly to buſineſs, can never | 
the favour of the fair; and, I hops, you © get the air of a courtier at court, but „„ 
will allow me to-repreſent- ſome part of will immediately catch it in the camp. 
a military life not altogether unneceſſary The reaſon of this moſt certainly is. 
to the torming a gentleman. I need that the very effence. of good - breeding 
not tell you, that in France, whoſe fa- and politeneſs conſiſts in ſeveral niceties, 
Thions we have been formerly fo fond of, whick are fo minute that they eſcape 
almoſt every one derives his pretences to his abſervation, and he falls ſhort'6f the Ly 
micrit- from the ſword; and that a man original he would copy atter; but when | 
bas ſearce the face to make his court to be tees: the ſame things D „„ 
/ d oo RIS. 
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vours to come up to the pattern which 


zs ſet before him, than, though he ſto 
ſamewhat ſhort of that, he naturally 


reſts where in reality he ought. I was, 


to or three days ago, mightily pleaſed 


_ - was in other reſpects 
compliſhed perſon, that he wanted no- 


_ with. the obſervation of an humorous 
an upon one of his friends, who 


is every way an ac- 


. © thing but a daſh'of the coxcomb in 


_ © him}? by which he underſtood a little 


of that alertneſs and unconcern in the 


Tux SPECT A 
_ gravated te a fault, he no ſooner endea- © m. rr, R 


— 


common actious of life, which is uſual- 


1y ſo viſible among gentlemen of the 
army, and which a campaign or two 


would infallibly have given him. 


| You will eaſily gueſs, Sir, by this my Sir 
ric upon a military education, 


a NET ach myſelf a ſoldier, and indeed I 


am ſo. I remember, within three years 


_ "after I had been in the army, I was or- 


1 try, along with me. I pref: 


| the good 


= P P 


4 have taken a young lady, who ® 
ortune in the coun- 


dered into 
bad yery particular ſucceſs in this part 


e country a recruiting. 


of the ſervice; and was over and above 
aſſured, at my going away, that I might 


moſt conſiderable 
erred the 


1 ; 


s the 
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12 an half. pay officer, and am at 

preſent with a friend in the country. 
Here is a rich widow in the neighbour. 
hood, who has made fools of all the 
fox · hunters within fifty miles of her. 
She declares ſhe intends to marry, but 
has not yet been aſked: by the man the 
could like. She uſually admits her 
bumble admirers to an audiente or two; 
but, after ſhe has once given them de- 
nial, will never ſee them more. I am 
aſſured by à female relation, that I ſhall 
have fair play at her; but as my whole 


ſuceeſs depends on my firſt approaches, 


purſuit of fame at that time to all other 


conſiderations; and though I was not 


abſolutely bent on a wooden leg, re- 


Jolved at leaſt to get a ſcar or two for 
e good of Euro 
ns much as I deſire of this ſort of ho- 
nour; and if you could recommend me 
effectually, ſhould be well enough con- 


tented to paſs the remainder of my days 


in the arms of | ſome dear kind creature, 


and upon a pretty eſtate in the country. 
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die my 


This, as I take it, would be following 
the example of Lucius Cincinnatus, the 
old Roman dictator, who at the end of a comp 
war left the camp to follow the plough. and 

-  J am, Sir, with all imaginable reſpeR, 


Pour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


J have at preſent 


I defire your advice, whether I had beſt 
ſtorm, or proceed by way of ſap. Iam, 
Nr TE En ro Pons 
SC: Ä 
P. 8. 1 had forgot to tell you that] 
haye. already carried one of her out. 


works, that is, ſecured her maid,” 


"A 2 - 


MX. SPECTATOR, l BEA ; 
J Have aſſiſted in ſeveral ſieges in the 
Low- Countries; and being ftill wil. 
ling to employ my talents as a foldier - 
and engineer, lay down this morning at 
ſeven o'clock before the door of an ob- 
ſtinate female, who had for ſome time 
refuſed me admittance, I made a lodg- 
ment in an outer parlour above twelve: 
the enemy retired to her bed-chamber, 


yet I ſtill purſued, and about two o'clock 


late. 


* a 5 
and am, Sir, your sq, 


this afternoon ſhe thought fit to capitu- 
Her demands are indeed ſome- 
going. rs in relation to the ſettlement 
of her fortune. But being in poſſeſſion 


of the houſe, I intend to inſiſt upon Carte 


Blanebe; and am in hopes, by keeping 
off all other pretenders for the ſpace of 
ee Seas hours, to ſtarve her. into a 

iance. I beg your ſpeedy advice, 
| . 


Perzx PUSH, 


5 From ES amp 4 Red Lion Square | 


oo, 0 WILL WARLEY. Saturday fourin the afternoon. 
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Havereceived private advice from ſome take care to ſeaſon it with ſcandal. 1 
that if Iwould have indeed obſerved of late that few 


which are not filled with 
. great 


# 


— 


. 


| by virtue of s or three well-written . to make uſe. 


a peruſer of theſe myſterious works 


: of, ſtatute. 


e 1 8 


. e er rc A Ten. Ps wg} 
t namey rm titles. The into tn, . ruin he native Ph 


5 d eral calts his eye upon a new country, I think every honeſt E 
reader and if be finds 2 defa ttefs ſe- © liſman doght to be: upon bis gu 


from one another by 1 dal, he | DT hat there are ſuch, every one will EO 
zys it up, and peruſes it with great ſa- © agree with me, wha hears me name 
tisfaQtiofi,.. An M and an h, a T and e yith his firſt friend and favourite 


an r, with a ſhort line between them, , not to- mention %%, nor „%, 5 


has ſold many inſipid pamphlets. Nay,  * Theſe . may cry * Chorch, __ 2 
I have kn y 8 edition to go f © Ch-orch, as aye Pos 7h lese bet, 


pars! "$4. The proof of the p—=ddomng is in the 
A ſprinkling. nf. the. 455 Faſtion, eating. This L am ſure of, that if 
Frenc an, Papiſh, Plunderer, 4nd the a certain pringe ſhould concur with a 


like Ggnificant terms, in an Italick cha- certain prelate, (and we have Mon- 


racter, have allo a very good effect upon © fieut Z-——n's word for it) our polio 4 
the eye of the OP not to mention rity would be in a ſweet p- 5 


ſeridbler, iar, rogue, raſcal 'knave; and Muſt the Britiſm nation fuffer, for- x 


villain, without which it is impoſſible to ſooth, becauſe my/Lady Q-p-t-s has 


carry on A modern. controverſy, : been diſohliged? Or is it Feaſonables 
Our par ty-writers are ſo- Tonſil ble of that our Engliſm fleet, which uſed to 


the ſecret virtue of an innuendo to re- be the terror of the ocean, ſhould lie 
commend their productions, that of late vind · bound for the ſake ot a * 


| 2 mention the Q=-n/or FH t I love to ſpeak out and declare my 


u, though they Ipeak of them | © mind clearly, when T am talking fer 
with honour. and with that deference « the good of my country. I will not 
which is due to them from 0 rivats; make my court to an ilf man, though - 
perſon. It gives a ſecret {ati ' © hewerea Boy ora Tot,” Nays 

_ would not flick. to call fo wretched * 
he is able to decypher them without help; © a politician, a © Ron an, enemy 1 
and, by the ſtrength of his own'natural- * his country, and a Bl-nd-rb-ſs,. e. © 
parts, to fill up a blank ſpace, or make . Ses 5-3 | 
out a word that has only. Gar or lad Thi timing. part of this tical 
letter is ihe on ' treatiſe, which is written after t | 

Some of our authors, 4 4, when ner of che moſt celebrated — - 

they would be more Gatirica 3 or- re Britain, I may communicate to 


dinary omit only the vowels of ublic at a more convenient ſeaſon. 
man's name and fall moſt N Ta 


=o In the mean while I ſhall leave this with - 
upon all the, conſonants. 1425 | my curious repo as ſome — e 
2 was firſt of all 3 nub 755 


ey: it in his LA 5 = _ as; «> 
with it as he pleaſed, vitbour any cage + 


liat I may imitate theſe celebrated + mp elem tracts; and that if 1 


* authors, and publiſh a paper which ſhall - would apply my mind to it, I might in 


be more taking than ordinary, I have > a little time time-beas' great a maſter of the 


| here drawn up 2 ed. curious libel, in political ſcratch as any the moſt eminent 


which a reader of penetration will ind writers: of the age. I ſhall only add, 


1 great deal 2 ſatire; 2 if - . 2 order to gurſhine all this 3 : 


acquainted with the preſent iſts, and thorqughl 3 
4 1 will eaſily diſcover end one * -hent my 8 reader; 1 intend dy | 


ing of it. +. 46. publiſh 8 2 that ew 8 25 


7 If there aus four perſons in the un. gong: 2 Oe. 
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* 
OE . 
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* Fe ages =: an * the r ne fore he, 
dew Roy Exchange there © you find he is very cautious of giving 


e .perſans in cloſe o- *+'© offence, and has therefore put- two 
- Hon over a pipe of tobacco; Upon ”' * — inte his pudding. A fig for 
Which, having filled one for my on © his daſh,”-fays the angry politician, | 
uſe, I lighted + itvat/thelittle wax candle ' Ih his next ſentence he gives a plain 
that ſtoodebefore them; and after hay. © innuendo, that our poſterity will be 
ing thrown; in two or three whiffs in a ſweet p-ckle.' What does the 
amongſt them, ſat down avi made one fool mean by his ee Why does 
of: che company. I veed not tell my 20 he not _ it at length, if he means 
reader, that lighting a-man's pipe at the © honeſtly 7 I have read over the 
ſame cundle, is looked upon among bro- © whole ſentence, ſays 1 5.6 but T look 
ther ſmokers as an overture: to. conver- upon the parentheſis in the belly of it 
ſation-and friendſhip../ As we here laid to be tlie moſt dangerous part, and as 
our heads together in a very amicable * © full- of inſinuations as it ea hold. — 
manner, being eutrenched under a cloud But who, ſays L, x is in Lad/ pte 
of/ our own — *I. tock up the laſt — anfcer that if you can, Sir,“ 
Spy and ca — . ſays the furious ſtateſman to tlie 
« The SpoRator, lays 172 is very eryiwitty Whig alla} fat over againſt him. Bu, 
© to-diy,?. Upon which a luſty lethar- 5 giving him time © reply 1 
gick old eee who fat at the up- do aſſure yo, "ſays he, were I my 
dend of the table, having graclualljß Lady Qup4-g,' I would ſue him for 
"= out of his mouth a great deal uf fſcundalum nagnuium. W hat © is the 
ſmoke, which he :had been cullecting World come to ? Mat every body be 
for ſome time before Ayr, ia 7 allowed to?" He had by this time 
A more Wittey thangwiſe, Lam. i filledan . and ap lyin it to his 
His neigbhour, Who fat at his fight- lips when pected the Aa word of 
hand, immediately coloured; and being his ſeutence, put oh map with a whiff of 
am angry politician, laid down his pe! tobacco; which he redoubletl with ſo 
with ſo much wrath that he broke lit in much rage and 2 that He al- 
Dy middle; and by that means furniſhed": moft Kiffe the hole comp 732 Aſter a 
with a tobacco · lopper. . Et took it ; ſhork-pauſe;, I ned thank thought the 
— vexy ſedately ; and looking a, Spoctator had gone too fr in ring ſo 
im the face, made uſe of ĩt funf e many letters of wy Lady Qrpet- ss name: 
8 3 all the while he was But, 3 las 18 © he Has made 
This fellow, ſays he, cat t ger üs © wittle Amend for it in his flext ſen- 
« life keep out of polities. Do yen de © tence, where he leaves a blank "ſpace © 
how he abuſes four great memhers?1 © without To"tmich''as A confonant to 
I fined my eye very attentivelg n dhe, Aire us, I mea,” Says I, after 
papers and Aſked him if he meant thoſe « © thofeAverdirooghe fleet that uſed to 
who; were: .xepreſented- by aſterbks. oy; <ibethe terre of the ocean, ſhould, be 
_« Aſteriks,' ſays hi: do you cali them? ©; xwind-bound' for the fike of ee 
© 'They+ are all of them ſtarst. He. © after whitchi” Enfues” a Ks — 
might as well have put garters to c 5 'E Fro 0 850 — 
them. Then, pray, do bit mind the! Sirus my Anta 
FE „Wu er three next lines. Chirch and eaſi V know his 2 — ® Nin BY 
«© p-dd-ng in the fame-ſentencel Our ing 1 fippole: is 5M 
: 2 clergy are very much heholden to 2 57 an holto creep oi 
him. Upon this tlie third gentle- at but I believe it will hardly ſerve 
man, who was of a mild diſpadtion, his turn. Who ran endure to ſee the 
and, as I found, a Whig in his heart, „ great officers of ſtate, the B-y's and 
- ag him — 8 too ſerere * 6 7. ee after fo ſcurrilous 5 
N e 


—— 


N ea: Wn 4 


: 4 A . i „ 
„ 3 . * 


. 05 Tar re ratur. | 
| c bam t for ty Afe; ds of ban adele file ery 
8 — 1 the SpeRator vuriter. I. 8 n 
< means) Nolfayshe; *ydathum- tien flow wahe- county 
. Ble ſerxyaht, Sir!“ 2 4 which be reuding over the Whole ee — 
lang Ahe Pack kn his ehair after a hadwafitten the naines of ſeveral-perions 
4 Pianos manner, and dimtled In. che village at the fide' of 4 very” fin 
cle vidtethabgic gentlemän on bis left hon 7g is mentioned by that excellent 
wand, Who found: was his great ad- author; ſo khat he had bonverted one f 
miſter; The Whig however had begun the beſt books in the world»into'a Abel 
40! cbnceive h — 2 towards me, Again rho ſuite, churchwardeps; over- 
_ and Weing — gut, v6f\ ny 7 'Teers:of che po and NMPother — 
offered wb wet /; bur I. „ ns in che parifls, Te 
Weblinec it wich) great lee being book, Wiek theſe extraordinary ma wa 
odliged to meet a Fiend aboke that time notes, fell accidentally into tiEhands of 
in another N 8 of the eiry, 20 ohe wd Hack never (een it before; upen 
At wy lea Ving the bfg House 1 which there aròſe a current report: or | 
ebuld not fotbear"refleting with 'mylelf ſomebody” had written & Hook" age 
upon that groſs — of fools who myy the Iquite and the whole/pariſh. e 
be termed che over-wiſd; und upon the miniſtet 'of the place having: at t thartifme 
3 of Writing any ehing & this #"controverly: with ſome of” Hts conpre- 
5 age;\which a wWeale Heuc me, 2 Ups :the-account 6f bis tithes, 
aer into private fatis alter. tw e off picion?of* being ehe 
ſonabreflectlon- X Acer de dle e ood mant ſet Mis ped- 
man wWne hs sd nöbnt and . ple light; byſne Wing therm ithat the d- 
nuento: ſwells tredſon and feditzen in Tirtetf paffages might? tbe appli te e. 
the moſt inndeent rds chat can be 5 ral othefs Bf. to or three Neighbenving 
together, and never ſees a vice or ity "villiges,." [and that the "book Was _ 
ev age Lot finds out'e one or other againſt all 5 e e Sts) * 
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ee WERE THE. 8e, Muc NEVER Ser „ „„ 1; 
i r FU LE S e VT HAD eee, a F 
a "HAM 1 „ r REN, THE; * Wan e e e, ! we af? 1 

e n mah oat” ei ben "a8 of e eee wolls: Mn 
 O-vices are ſo; incurible-as thoſe. ty years M hie Hfe, Shih äcdodding t 
Which men are apt to glo#y/in. his compiitation, ambunted to tweney- 

One would. wöncler how. drunkenneſs three hiog ſheads of Oktober four ton g 
:ſhoukd have ihe goptluek tobe of this port, half a-kilderkin of Grall-beet, - 
number. Anacharſis, being invited to nineteen "barrels of eider and 
a match of drinking at Corinth, de- es ofi champagne belides which, lie 
7 0 the prize vefy humourouſly, de. had aſſiſted at four hundred bowls . 
Gale e was drunk before any of the punch, not to mention 5 drams, and 
reſt of the 8 18 ' ay L .whets.v t geſtion not 
© when ws Fun a race, h W 2 but ee Will ſuggeſt 
- © at the goal firſt is 1 oth to'the re- to hit m ſeveral ern young men, _ 
ward: on the contrary, in this thirſty whop are as-vain in this particular as 
generdtion, the honour falls upon 5 Will Funnell, and can boaſt of as glo- 
Who carries off the We quantit rious exploits. 
_ and Efiocks 8 * oy of hs : 4 Our modern ee eee oy. 
| ny. the ot Y. with 5 is à general decay of moiſt: 
| =» honelt NW Tha 1 Fun nell the, Welt => ba te god oh 'This they chi 5 
e coning up how. myc uor "Al ride..te,. the growth of vegeta 
e e twen- which incorporate into theif pints . 
4 7 ' fiance. 


ien A SPECTATOR. 5 


85 france many fluid: "Pg that never re- neſs: It often} torns the good-natured A 
| ung in to their former nature: but, man into an ideot, and the choleric into 
With ſubmiſſion, they onght to throw an aſſaſſin. It gives bitterneſs, to re- 
into their account thoſe innumerable | ſentment, it makes yanity men brag prin te, 
rational -beings which fetch, their nou- and diſplays every little ſpot the ſoul 
riſhment chieffy cut of liquids; eſpe - in it's utmoſt * Mya e | 
cially when we conſider that: men, com- Nor does this vice only betray the 
pPared with their fellow-exeatures,.drink hid n faults of a man, and ſhew them 
much more than cpmes te their ware. in the moſt odious colours, but often 
But however highly this tribe of peo: oceaſions faults to Which he is not na- 
1 at ple may think of themſelves, à drunken turally ſobject. There is more of turn 
mum is a 2 monſter than any that than of truth in a 5 of Seneca, that 
is to be found among all the ercatüres drunkenneſi does nat pruduce but 
Which God has made 3 88. indeed there diſcover faults.” Common experience 
is no character which appears mare de- teaches the contrary. Wine throws a 
© -ſpicable and deformed in the eyes of all man out of himſelf,, and ipfuſes quali- 
reaſonahle perſons, than that of a dxunk- "lev into the mid: Which ſhe js a . 
ard. Bonoſus, one of our own coun-_ ger to in her ſober moments. The 
trymen, who wag: addicted to this vice, ſon you converſe with, after the ind 
_-having ſet up for a ſhare in the Roman bottle, is not the ſame. man who. at fir 
empire, and being defeated in a great ſat down at table With yo. Upon this 
battle, hanged himſelf. When he was po i feunded one of the prettieſt 
; Fern $rp by the arm army in this "or e rn, Tever met with, which isa ſeribed 
.  Gtuation,/ notwithſtanding he had be- ius Syrus Nui ebrium ludificat 
1 ba ped Mümſolf very bravely, the common — abſentem-—He who, qeſts upon a 
I <= Was, that the thing, they ſaw: hang- 0 N Ant arm, een the ab- 
ing upon the tree before them, was, not < ent 
man but a battle. „Thus does Jronkennes at in a di- 
This vice has very fatal effedts on the ph” contradiction to reaſon, whoſe bu⸗ 
; wind, the body, and fortune, of the Pere fineſs it is to elear the mind of every 
0 fon who is devoted to it. vice which. is crept into it, and to guard 
In regard fo the mind, it firft” of all⸗ it againſt all the approae ches of any that 
RI every flaw in it. The ſober endeavours to make it's entrance. But 
ere the firength af: reaſon, ma d eee beſices theſe ill. effects which this vice | 
Keep er and ſu every vice or-fo produces in the perſon: who is actually 
Iy K to eich he js moſt inęlined but -under it g dominion, it has alfo a bad 
vine makes ever 7 Fab ſeed ſprout up influence on the mind even in it's fober 
in the ſoul, 4nd: hew+ itſelf ;* 2 gives momente; s rene weakens the 
fury to the paſſions, arWforce to thoſe” *undertffanding,' mpairs the memory, an 
objects which are apt to prbduce them, makes thoſe 5 'habirval which are 
When a young fellow complained to an produced by frequent exceſſes. _ 
old philoſopher chat his with was not I should now proceed to ſhew the ill 
bandſeme— Put leſs wate in yotir effects which — — vice has on the bodies 
wine, fays the eee and you and fortunes of menz but theſe. J ſhall 
il quickly make hep ſo. ine reſerve for: the we a, ſome -fyrurs 
=P — ens indifference -into- love, love paper 1 b 
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| DHERD je ; _ ving who wi oh abilities, it does inßnite fer 


is not actuat 'vics tothe world; on the contrary, when 
iſhi 


| eee eee A man * . 1 Mo 8 


— — 


5 Ti 9 nert bot a 
_ Star: Fabium 


pernicious or a 


ery-ridicu culous ee J. all here 

—.— \mylelf to to hos -perty: kind of 

unbition, by ſome men grow 

eminent for Sr accompliſhments * 
ow many 

dens pn epi reputation * 1 

: pr on A pun or a quibble? You. may 


often. ſee an ain in the ſtreets gain 4 


| circle of admirers b carrying. a long m 
as upon his — 4 or forehead in a 


perpendicular poſture. 


Ambition has 
taught ſome to write with their feet, 
and others to walk upon their hands. 
Some tumble into fame, others grow im- 
1 by der e ee 


* 


How. SAT, 1. . 1. ves 3. 
With thoakands, more olf this ambitious race 


- Loh tire een N to relate each — 4 


Hos NECK» 
7 am 15 into i er thought by 


6 Sat 20 31 


5 en adventure I lately met with. 


I was the other day at à tavern, where 


f the maſter of the houſe: accommodat in 


5 5 himſelf with every. thin 15 


wan, who ſhall be nameleſs, he told me, 
that he had ſometimes the honour * to 
treat him with a whiltle;” (adding by 


5 


— 


. = perfection. I then told 
would beit 


we Want 
accidentally fell 1 into a 1ſcourſe oth 
im; and talking of a certain great 


the way of parentheſis) 5 for you mutt 
'* know, 
This 
naturally put me upon defiring him to 
e us à lample of his art; Je which. 
called for a_caſe-kvife, and applying 
the edge of it to his mouth, conver ted i it 


into a mulical inſtrument, and enter- 


. tained me with an Italian ſolo, Upon 
- "Tying down the knife he took up a pair. a 
| ; Fe clean tobacco- 


ipes; and after hay- 


flid the (malt end of them over the 


5 ys le in a moſt melodious trill; he fetched. 


a tune out of them, whiſtling to them 
at the ſame time in concert. In mort, 
the tobacco-pipes became muſical pipes 

in the Hands of our virtuoſo, who con- 


| Af to me_ingenuouſly, he had broke 
fue 
"almoſt 1 50 hiniſelf, before he had 


quantities of them, that he had 
brought this piece of milific to any tole- 


im I 
a com of friends to 
Aline with him next as an encou- 


e by bis TOY 1 888 nN 


| gentlemen, that I wi iltle the 
b beit of any, man in_Europe 


F | $PECTATOE. „ 
"kim af, ichout being thus qualified for 1 


{ 


us _could not but lock u 


no matterʒ roaſt and boiled would 


am told: that the misfe 


r ſaying, that he l 
f with. a new-frying-pan 
_ that . © | replied, that it was 


our turn. He ſmiled at my ſimplicity, 
and told me that it was his deſign 
us tune upon it. As I was for- 
rg at ſuch a promiſe, he ſent for an 


in and grating it u nhe 

* 6 led to it in 9 me 
anner, that you could ſcarce diltio= 
vith it it e a Yoalk-viol. He then took 


$ ſeat-with-us at the table and htar- - 


4 — my friend that was with me hum 
— Ton to an 3 if he 
vv ng out, he w 1 

his voice th, a ee 57% — 
friend has an agreeable baſa, fs . 


J wgs 3 7 
kat ate, ee ae eee the e a and 

2 moſt extraor 
ing our landlord - ſo rreat'a-proficient in 
kitchen muſic, 1 


them they made up 

concert. Find 
iked him if he was 
maſter of, the tongs and key. He told 


; 22 that he had laid it down ſome 


ce, as a little unfaſhionable ; but that 
i I 1 pleaſed caſed. he would ge me à leſſon 
u the gridiron. He then informed 


me that he had added two hars to the 
gridiron, i in order to give it a greater 
compaſs of ſound; and 1 perceived was 
as well pleaſed with the invention, as 

Sappho could have been upon 
two ſtrings to the lute. To be ſhort, 

found TD his whole kitchen was fur- 
niſhed with. muſical inſtruments; and 
this artiſt a 4 
(Find of burleſque muſicians / .. 


WP - afterwards of his on actond felt © 


"into he, imitation; of ſeveral. finging 
diert My friend and I toaſted our 
ſſes to the nightingale, when all 

of. a ſudden we were ſurpriſed with! the 
muſic. of the thruh. He next pro- 
ceeded ig the 4. 3 -lark, mounting up oy 
5 notes, and afterwards : - 
falling to the ground, with à very eaty | 
and regular deſcent. He then con- 
tracted his whittle to the Voice of ſeveral 
"birds. of the imallett ſiae, As be is 2 
man of a larger bulk and higher. (ature, 
than 2 =) mi y. you would: — him a 
giant when, 
en you ſhut your eyrs. I 

mult nat omit acqusinting my weaden, 
Hal this: accompliſhed perion was for- 
ny” the mater of a toyſhop near Tem- 
8 ar; and that the famous Charles | 
Mathers was bred up under him. 1 
nes Which he 
"bas met with i in the: world, are chiefly | 


bores 


Sg. | 


ſerve _ 


addi 7 5 


| 1 looked upon him, ane 
tem tit w . 


* 


* 


{ 


— 
* 


— 


5 1 
| the ſame tiine'ts 


_ cattentive-toeverything, 


great ap 


muſic; and therefore eunnet büt recem - 


mend him ORs readers as one who 
afford e 


e hs. thaw Ours. and may 
* „n 10. 


HE 5 is : 7275 217 big: 


8 
ee 


Bak 3 5 ee 
dar eee 


8 e In will 
t only confift! of papers of hü- 
— but of iſeveral eſſays 
moral m divine, I . ſhall-publifly*the 
following dne, which is founded” on a 
—_ SpeRator, and ſent me hy ia 
ticular friend, not queſtioning but 


San” Fas 16 


WES 


8 1 will. pleaſe ſuch of my readers as 
think it eee eee Ne their un- 
7 8410 * e 


-derftandi 
ITE . ane 


4 
. . 0 l 


en, 5 


3 vou had 'octafion' to conſider 
: cha: ubjquity of 


ſent to every ching, he cannot 'but 'Be 
and P! to 
all the modes and parts bf it's|exiſtence: 
or, in other words, thut the omni niſdience 
_ ohm ene Are colexiſtent, and 
together througtr the whole tnfint-. 


92 5 5 wales of ace, T his confiderativn-mig 


- Furniſh! us Witk many incentives to de. 


— 


vation, and nivtives to morulity; but ts 
this ſubſect has been handled y Rveral 
excellent writers; I halt conſiger it in a 


| 4 ee P have” not "ſeen" it Place 


t: 


others. 
ird, kor, ulſtentelgte 16 thi cdndt-. 
e of un intellectual bein ing. who's 
thus preſent with his Maker; ut at the _ 


lame time feceives no a 
cel 


8 8 3 that e nelxstse 
- - of his Maker's'p 


tion 0 
7 W iis of . but at * 


Wo nefit or Ky from this his 
| y, How deplorable 3 15 "the con- 


dine — _ intellectual being „Wh feels 
no other effects from this his elence, 


bot buek 28 n * Wrath 


ow happ Keri 
PE who is ſenfible - 
eſetice from oy ſecret 


R's 3&7 


1 8 rr 


neſs} 
5 3 Hos dite hte is ts 
an intellectual being, ho is 


A 


* 
Parr. 238 
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5933 
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K rern ren. 
an te tris 
. ekt 7 5 


Erro 7 een, 


N your paper of ray CE. 


the Godhead; and N 
ſhew, that as he 16 pre- H 


.% 


Wine, whichshieRlls at the Queen's 
Arms; Hear the b bf che Little Tan 


185 220 nt 


Wer 2 r J 8 nichr. 0 1d. 
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- 
8 


ume ume 8 | 
heft or advantage from this his prefence! 


; partiole of matter is àctuated 
Wo this Altigh ey Being whith' paffes 

throught: ro tan And theearth, 
the ſtars and planets, move andi-grdvi- 


— eee , Far 4 


tate A of this: rinciple 
Mp — WS vie eu 7 — WY: 
"within them. inyigorated by the preſerice of 
heir Creator, and 966 be ca ble of &x 92 
eerrting keit tefpective "qualities? * 


feveral 3 in He he race, 1 9 5 


rate and work towards 


do- like ca 1 , 
e ſeveral ends whi are reea 
4 "th I 1 e ehe 1 Aa 
ooly does not to-perat; With 5s 

1 S "the" on oj 

Preſence,, receives none of tholt 

käges from nt it, 2 1 are e 1 

ert And ne oye ens his Well bein ing. 

The Bieigiey is Wi in Finn 

and every. "where about. Fo A UF f 

advanta 8 to him, 11 18 the lan thing 

to A man wi without reli A 8 ids the 

poſs 1 55 in big l fin is nds 

for a nite re- 

ve himſe «If from m any 'of His 3 

Kale though he 1 9 withdraw h is el 

N dei us; -Which would;a rg ve an 

8 in him, h e can withdraw 

1 15 us all the j Joys. 190 e en of 
it. 5 His 
to Tupp 

145 1 

I Ri 

For, in this. ſenſe, he May caſt us aw 

Py his © reſence, and take his Holy 

Spirit from us. 95 ſngle.. e 

35 one would think k ſufficient | to make 
ü open our, heart; to all. thoſe. infuſions 
.of 5 2 0 and gladneſs $ which are ſo.near at. 
and. ready to be ponred in upon 

vs 15 7 heb n Wwe. agen ſecond- 
1y, , the deplo dition-of an intel- 
Ritual [$$ ag DE Sf feels ho other effects | 
from his Makers reſence, but ſuch. as 


port us- in Sur exiſtence; but 
ye this our exiſtence to itſelf, 


proceed from W 1e wrath and indig- 


SL 


ne 13 £2 2 


* 


7 „ 
* > e e 


— 


3 


lence may perhaps. e z neceſ- - 


to it's happineſs or milery. 
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Wie may; aſfure ourſtluss, that the ſer bo gratiaus ge 16, by his inffüen ese 
 gxeat Author of nated will nat always. upon our minds, by choſe: vimneu s 
de. aon Who is inlifferent to any of, thoughts which he-awakens in- us by - | 

Huis creatures, Thole arho not feel thoſe ſtaret comforts3and refreſhments 
him in his byes will be ſure at length! wich he conveys. into our fouls] ank 
to, feel him in his diſpleaſure. Aud hy thbſe xa viſfung joys and imvard fot * 
| how dreacful ie the condition of that · kisfactions which ure perpetuallyapring? 
creature, who is only ſenſible of the be- ing up, and diffoſing themſelves among 
ing of his Creator by what he ſuffers all the thoughts of rs met; Ie is - 


- 


from him! He.isas 508 ally. preſs -:kc in p very eſſenpe, and 8 | 

in hell as in Nes bur k Ein ts ; is 115 fon to irradiate it's un- „ 

of the former behold him only, in his derſtandi 5 
wrath, and ſhrink within the flames to 


1 ſecrets a his- mebey and loving death, he conſiders the pains of his dif 
Kinde fs 27.3 1 | 
The bleſſed in heaven behold bim face ing down of that partition which Raid: 


= \ o - Jy | OE I 2 7 29 : 1 aker's Ll aa - | 
jects q and there is no queſt ion but our ſence; from the ſeeret effects o This 


| Dine may have) pletfure in bs! We mak 
Ereſence. We; who have this veil of take cafe not ko grieve his Holy 8 fo 1 5 


* 


flaſhaſtanding between us and the world! and endeavour to make the meckitatfo 


of ſpirits, mut be content, te Knops tlrat of Sur hearts always acceptable: im. h 


2 Our outward: ſenſes ars co groſs to · ap- could direct Seneca to thiy doctrime , in | 
, Frchend him; we may however taſte and a very remarkable paſſage among his | 
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| N received the 


for: thole additions and 
- which. I have made in its FH e es 


l ates a one 
bereuen Great Britain | 


PEO © 


2 „ 


* iſtles: gage: Hiefltin mobls Spivitus.. 


- inalorumgue 9 et obſer- 
e em 
et le 2 


« trattamis, 8 is 


4 Holy Spirit reſiding in us, Who 
6 watches and obſerves both good and 
e . the 


* s * 
1 


1 
1 v 8 5 = Ss | 4 
” & 2 : W av TH\4 ; 


E 5 — 5 . with theſe. my. 


_ againſt quacks, which I ſhall — wang 


22 to my readers for the good of 


the public, ing the writer's 8 
Fed e 


_— 


a4 


£2 a paſſion, that 1 have long 
D wonder at the great en- 
ee which the practice of phy- 


ſic finds among us. Well conſtituted 
when putting his hand into a long bag, 


vernments have always made the pro- 
Bo of a phyſician both honourable 
and advantageous. Homer's Machaon 
and Virgil's apics were men of renown, 
Heroes in war, and made at laſt as much 
| havock among their enemies 88 among 
their friends. Thoſe who have little or 
no faith in the abilities of a quack will 
apply themſelves to him, either, becauſe. 


he is willing to fell health at a reaſon- 
able profit, or becauſe the patient, like 


a drowning; man, 'catches at ever (Wigs. 
and hopes for relief from the m 


rant, when the moſt able phyſicians give 


bim none. Though impudence and 


many; words: are as neceſſary to theſe 


itinerary. Galens, as a laced hat for a 
and- ſend down notice to the world of 


— Andrew, yet they would turn 

lige to the advantage of the owner, 
if re were not ſome inward diſpoſition 
in the ſick man to favour the pretenſions 


1 the mountebank... Love of lit in 
the one, and of mone in the other, cre- 
| dence between, 7 2 
formed, both the method of the cure, 


good corre 


1 cave 
. 5 * 
* ö F * ” « ws | 


| Bens us 


ur 8PEOT: on- „„ 


ſame manner that we treat him" . 
I fhall donchide this ditcourſe with thoſe” 


more tical words in divine reve- 
lation If a man jove me, he will 

© keep my words; and my Father will 

© love him, ants will come unto him, | 
© and maks our-abode with him," 


0 * 
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retten. ouLy.» oer THE UEALING ab 


but has ane of this tribe who takes it 


; 1 2 = avon and on Ret. 
arangues- the ene pa- 
3 place with aphoriims 99 | 


Yeu may depend upon it, he'comes not. : 


there for his on private intereſt, but 
go of a particular heGion to oe town. t 
one of. theſe publ ic-ſpirited 


Dorn at Hammerſmith, By told: his 

audience, that he had been born and 
bred there, and that havi 
gard for the place of his 


a ſpecial 5 | 

tivity, he 
was determined to make Fe of five 
* to as many 1 would accept of 
it. The whole crowd ſtood. agape, and. 
ready to take the doctor at his word: 


as every one was expecting his crown- 
piece, he drew out an handful of little 
packets, each of which he informed the 
Ipectators was conſtantly ſold at five 
ſbillings- and fix-pence, but. that be 
would bate the odd five ſhillings to every 
inhabitant of that place: the | whole. 
aſſembly immediately. cloſed with this 
33 offer, and took off all his phy- 
c, after the doctor had made them 
vouch for one another, that there were 
no foreigners among them, but that 


they were all Hammerimich men. 


ere is another branch of pretenders a 
to this art, who, without either hotſe 
or  pickle-herring, lie ſmug in a garret, 


* extraordinary parts and abilities 
255 printed bills and advertiſements.. 

heſe ſeem. to haye derived their cuſtom. 
from an Eaſtern nation which Herodo- 
tus ſpeaks of, among Whom it was a 
law, that whenever any cure was per- 


an eee how | 


9 
| 4 


ets 1 


3 2 


be fixed in ſome” public place; but as 
cuſtoms will corrupt, theſe out moderns 
provide themſelves öf perſdus tor atteſt" 
the cue, before, der publith or make 
an experiment of t le preſcription. 7 
haye heard of a porter, who ſerves as A, 
knight of the poſt under one of theſe 


operators; | 


anilz.. though. he was never 
ſick in his life, has been cured of all the 
diſeaſes in the diſpenſary. Theſe ate 
the men whoſe ſagacity has invented 
elixirs of- all . ſorts, pills and lozenges, 
and take it as an affront if you come to 
them before you ate giten over by 17 4 
bod elſe.” Their medicines are infal- 
lible, and never fail of ſucceſs, that is 
of enriching the doctor, and fetting the 
patient effectually at reſt. 
I lately dropt into a coffee - houſe at 
Weſtminlter, where F found the room 
hung round with ornaments of this na- 
ture. There were elixirs, tinctures, the 
| Anodyne Fotus, Engliſh pills, electvaries, 
and in ſhort more remedies than I believe 


there are diſeaſes. At the ſight - of ſo 


many inventions, I could not but ima- 
gine myſelf in a Kind of arſenal or ma- 
gazine, Where ſtore of arms was repo- 
|  fitedagainſtany ſudden igvaſion. Should 
ou be attacked by the enemy ſide- ways, 
ere was an infallible we of defenſive 
armour to cure the p 
diſtemper beat up e head- quarters, 
here you n aſe an impenetrable 
helmet, ör, in the 
a cephalic tincture: if your main body 
be affaulted, here are various kinds of 
| armour in caſe - various onſets. I be- 
gan to congratulate the preſent age upon 
Ne hu Dhl Wige reaſonably hope 
for in life, when death was thus in a 
manner defeated; and when pain itſelf 
would he of ſo ſhort a duration, that it 
would but juſt ſerve to enhance the value 


of pleaſure, '' While I was in theſe ff 


ſtory of an ingenious gentleman of the 


, 


lat age, who lying violently afflicteed 4 „ 
And piere d with pity haſtens her relief. 


with the gout, a perſon came and offer- 
ed his ſer vice to cure him by a method 
which he aſſured him was infallible: the 
ſervant who received the meſſage carried 
it up to his maſter, who inquiring whe- 
ther 1 came on foot or in a cha- 
riot; and 

on foot Go, ſays he, fend the 
© knaye about his buſineſs: was his me- 
* thod as infallible as he pretends, he 


1 


© would long before now have been in 


| 7 * ; 5 . ar S 
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of them produce ſo 


euriſy: ſhould a | | 
Engliſh reader may ſee th 


language of the artiſt,” 


being informed that he was 


* bis coach znd fx. In like manner Th extracted Vquor 
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ris | de 


tiſers arrived to that ſkill they pretend 


to, they would haye had no tice for lo. | 
. tuccefively to publith ks tb 
wor fd 


the place of en abode, aſd the 
rirtues of their medicines. One of ths 
tlemen e to an effcual, 


cure for leannels : what effects it may 


have upon. thoſe who have tried.it I can- 


not tell; but I am, credibly- informed, 
that the call for it has. been fo great, 
that it has effectually cured the doctor 
himſelf of that diftemper, ...Could each 
odd an inffance of 
the ſucceſs of his medicines, they might 


Jon per ſuade the world into an opinion 


of them. 


I oblerye that moſt of the bills agree 


in one expreſſion, -viz. that, with 


© God's bleſfing; they perform ſuch and 
ſuch cures; this expreſſion is certainly. 


very proper and emphatical, for that is 


all they have for it. And if ever a cure 


is performed on a patient where they are 
concerned, they can claim no greater 
ſhare in it than Virgil's Iapis in the cur- 
ing of Zneas; he tried his (kill, was 
very aſſiduous about the wound, and 
indeed was the only viſible means that 
relieved the hero; but the poet aſſures 
us it was the particular 
deity that ſpeeded the operation. 
whole ſtory 
in Mr. Dryden's tranſta tion.. 


crowd. Pp. 6 


The fam'd phyſician tacks his robes around, 


With ready hands, and haſtens to the wound. 


5 
* 


With gentle touches he performs his part, 8 | 


This way and that ſoliciting the dart, 
And exerciſes all his heavenly art. 
l ſoft' ning ſimples, known of ſov'reign'uſe, 


e preſſes out, and pours their noble juice; 


Theſe firſt infus d, to lenify the pain, 
e tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
Then to the patron of his art he pray d; 


Brief, 
A branch of healing Dittany ſhe brought, 


Which in the Cretan fields with care me 


- foughtz - + 


Rough is the ſtem, which woolly leaves furs. | 
The leaves with flow'rs, the flow'rs/ with 


purple crown?d ; - 


Welkknown to wounded goats; a ſure relief 4 
To draw the pointed ſteel, and eaſe the grief. 
This Venus brings, in clouds igyoly'd; and 


brews 4 


; 228 
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I concluded; that hatt all theſe: dfdver- 


iſtance of a 


-  Prop'd on his lance the penſi ve hero food, 
And heard and ſaw unmov'd, the mourning 80 
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But now the goddeſs mother, mov'd with” 
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And eWrous,Panacee : 1 ſhe ſtands, 
N log: 1 mixture with her heavy? a 


| And pi eg bowl CE” 

With: Juice. of *med'cinal herbs, Ferre 0. 
"bathe the wound. 

The leech} 


unknowing 0 f ſuperior art, 


Which aids the cure, with this fs}. XY 
0 HW 4 And ſend the willing chief, rene wd to war. 


dhe part; 
And in a moment ceas'd the ragin ſmart. 
| ak in the . . e Randes 
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* . 
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TEE SPECTATOR: Mrs 
„et but ſearely wehe with tener 


Agency» Walks 77h 

. an lows rag at; 

And Lark and. | vigour.; are qt once reſtor's 'd, 
2 Hirſt perceiv'd the cloſing wound ; 

And firſt the footſteps of a God he found: : 
arms Nt he crier ; F the ſword and 7 
ſhield prepare, 


This is no mortal work; no cure of mine, 
15 Rat art $ 2 boy wy * hands Ayine,) 
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* payer on the club of widows 


M. has brought me in ſeveral letters; 
and, among the reſt, a doog one from N 
Ne 3 as ieee 2 Es 


bd MART. oh, . | 
Y OU are pleaſed t to be a LN as | 
ey you imagine, with us widows: and 
you ſeem to ground your ſatire on our 
receiving ze eee ſo ſoon after the 
death of our dears, and the number we 
are pleaſed to admit for our companions; 
but you never reflect what huſbands we 
have buried, and how ſhort a ſorrow 


the loſs of them was capable of occa - 


ſioning. For my own part, Mrs, Pre- 


ſident as you call me, my firſt huſpand 


I was married to at fourteen by my un- 
cle and guardian (as I afterwards diſ--+ 
covered) by way of ſale, for the third 
part of my fortune. This fellow look - 
ed upon me as a mere child, he might 
breed up 
k iſſed my e maid before my face, 


1 Was ſuppoſed 1 {0 ignorant, how could 


I think there was any hurt in it? When 


he came home roaring drunk at five in 
the morning, it was the cuſtom of all 
men that live in the world. J was not 


to ſee. à penny of money, fon, poor thing, 


how could 1 manage it? Hp took a 
handſome couſin of his into the houſe 
(as he faid) to be my houſekeeper, and 
to govern my ſervants; for how ſhould 
I know how to rule a family? and: 
while ſhe had what money ſhe pleaſed, 
which was but reaſonable for the *ogble 
the was at for my good, I was not to 
pe fo cenſorious as to diſlike familiarity. 
and kindneſs between near relations. 1 
| was too great a wud 49. h but 


* y 4 


paſed 


ive blinded wives do, until it 
left me free 
and à large jointure. 


money brought me many lovers, and 
ſeveral endeavoured to elta liſh an in- 


after his oon fancy; if he 


tajned ſeyeral other pretenders. 
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not ſo ignorant a child to be thus i im- 
n. I reſented his contempt 
as I. oug t to do, and as moſt poor paſ. 
pleaſed 
Heaven to take away my tyrant, wha 
poſſeſſion of my-own land, 
My yobth and 


tereſt in my heart while my huſband 
was in his laſt ſickneſs; the Honourable 
Edward Waitfort was one of the firſt 
who addrefſed to me, adviſed to it by a 
couſin of his that was an intimate friend, 
and knew to a penny what I was worth, 
Mr. Waitfort is a very agreeable man 
and every body would like him as well 
ay he does himſelf, if they did not plain. 


ly. ſee; that his eſteem and love is all 


taken up, and by ſuch an object, as i i 
is impoſſible. to get the better of; 1 
mean. himſelf. He made no doubt of 

marrying me within four or fiye months, 

and began to proceed with ſuch an a- 
ſured eaſy ait, that piqued my pride not 
to haniſh him; quite. contrary, out of 
pure malice, I eard his firſt decla- 
ration with ſo much innocent ſurpriſe, : 


and bluſhed /prettily, I perceived it 


touched his very heart, and he thought 
me the. beſt-natyred filly poor thing on 
earth. When a man has ſuch a notion 
of a woman, he loves her better than he 
thinks he does. 1 was oyerjoyed to be 
thus revenged on him, for deſigning on 
my fortune; and finding it was in my 
power to make his heart ake, I refolyed 
to complete my conqueſt, and enter- 

The 
firſt impreſſion of my undeſigning inno- 


coy: Lak o 1 8 in 125 head, he at- 
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tributed: all my followers to the inevita· 
ble force of my charms; and from ſe- 
veral bluſhes and fide glances, coneluded 
himſelf the favourite; and when I uſed 
him like a dog for my diverſion, he 
thought it was all prudence and fear, 
and pitied the violence I did my on in- 
clinations to comply with my friends, 


when I married Sir Nicholas Fribble of 


fixty. years of age. You know, Sir, the 


caſe of Mrs. Medlar, I hope you would: 


not have had me cry out my eyes for ſuch a 
huſband. I ſhed: tears enough for my 


widowhood a week after my marriage, 


and when he was put in his grave, reckon- 


ing he had been two years dead, and 


myſelf a widow of that ſtanding, 1 mar- 
ried three weeks afterwards John Sturdy, 
Eſq. his next heir. I had indeed ſome. 
thoughts of taking Mr. Waitfort, but 
I found he could ſtay, and beſides be 


thought it indecent to aſk me to marry. 


again, until my year was out; ſo pri- 


vately gigs him for my fourth, I 


took Mr. Sturdy for the preſent. Would 
you believe it, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was juſt 
five and twenty, about fix foot high, 


and the ſtouteſt fox-hunter.in the coun- , 


try, and I believe I wiſhed ten thouſand: 
times for my old Fribble again; he was 
following his dogs all the day, and all 


the night keeping them up at table wit 


him and his companions: however, I 


think myſelf obliged to them for leading 


him a chace in which he broke his neck. 
Mr. Waitfort began his addreſſes anew, 

and J verily believe I had married him 
now, but there was a young officer in 


the guards that had debauched two or 


three of my acquaintance, and I could 
not forbear being a little vain of his 
courtſhip. My, Waitfort heard of it, 
and real me ſuch an inſolent lecture 


upon the conduct of women, I married 
his complaints; the good 


the officer that very day, out of pure 

ſpite to him. Half an hour after I was 
married J received a penitential letter 
from the Honourable Mr. Edward Wait- 
fort, in which ee ee his 
paſſion, as proceeding from the violence 
of his love L triumphed when I read 
it, and could not help, out of the pride 


of my heart, ſhewing it to my new: 
{ ſpouſe; and we were very merry toge- 


ther upon it. Alas! my mirth lafted/ a 
| ſhort time; my 0 ee was Very 
much in debt when I married him, and 


his firſt action afterwards was to ſet up 


a gilt chariot and fix in fine trappings 
before. and behind, ied. 1 
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I had married o 
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haſtily I had not the prudence to reſerve' 
my eſtate in my on hands; my ready 
money was loſt in two nights at the 
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Groom'-porter's; and my diamond neck 


lace, which was ſtole, I did not know: 
how, I met in the ſtieet apon Jenny 
Wheedle's neck; My plate vaniſhed 
piece by piece, and I had been reduced 
to downright pewter, if my officer had 
not heen deliciouſſy killed in a duel, by 
4 fellow that had cheated him of five 


hundred pounds, and afterwards, at his 
own requeſt; ſatisfied him and me too, 


by running him through the body. Mr. 
Waitfort was {till in love, and told me 
ſo again; and to prevent all fears of ill 


uſage, he deſired me to reſerve every 
thing in my own hands: but now my 


aoquaintance began to wiſh me joy of 


his conffapcy, my charms were declin- 
ing, and I could not reſiſt the delight 1 


took in ſhewing the young flirts about 


town it was yet in my power to give 
pain to à man of ſenſe: this, aud ſome 


private hopes be would Rang himſelf, 


and how I ſhould be envied, made me 
accept of being third wife to my Lord 


Friday. I'propoſed; from my rank and 


his eſtate; to live in all the joys of pride; 


— 


and what a glory would it be for me, 


but how was I miſtaken? he Was nei- 


ther extravagant nor ill · natured, nor de- 
bauched. I ſuffered however more with 
him than with all others. He was ſple- 


netic.” I was forced to fit whole days 
hearkening to his pwnd, ails; it was 


impoſſible to tell what woul 


them all: my good genius dictated to 


1 


8 pleaſe him; 
what he liked when the ſun ſhined, made 
him ſick when it rained; he had no diſ- 
temper; but lived in copſtant fear of 


me to bring him acquainted; with Dr. 


Gruel; from that day he was always 
contented, hecauſe he ad names for all 
. od doctor furniſi- 
ed him witk reaſons for all his pains, 
and preſeriptions for every fancy that 


upon juleps, and let blood to prevent 


ſhorten the hiſtory of this wretched part 


troubſed him; in hot weather he lived 


fevers.; when it grew cloudy he gene- 
rally apprehended a conſumption. To 


of, my life; he fuined a good conſtitu- 


tion by endeavouring to mend it, and 
too ſevtral medicines, which ended in 
: takitig tke grand remedy, : whjch* cured 
both him and me of all our uneaſineſſes. 

After his death, I did not expect to hear 
any more of Mr. Waitfort ; I knew he 
had renounced me to all his friends, and 
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received more pleaſure in 


had marriec 
thought Nn, 
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affected to talk of with great indif- 


ferency; I gave over thinking of him, 
being told Wat he way eoga 


x 


woman and -4,. great: fortune; it 


0 been very witty upon my choice; which. 


but not enough to 


rexel we ele but 
make me neglect the ad vice of my couſin 


Wiſhwell, chat came to ſee me the day 


my lord went into the country with 


Rule ; ſhe told me A phi „ no- 


thing put an unfaithful lover and a dear 
| huſband ſo ſoon out of one's head, as a 


new one; and at the ſame time, propoſed 


to me a Kinſman of herg—< 


ou under- 


© ſtand enough of the world, faid ſhe, f 
© to know money is the moſt valuable 


©. conſideration ; he is very rich, and 1 
am ſure cannot live long; he has a 


* cough that muſt carry him-off ſoon.“ 


I knew afterwards, ſhe had given the 
_ ſelf ſame character of me to him; but 
however I was fo, much perſuaded by 
her, I haſtened on the match for fear 


he ſhould die before the time came; he 
had the ſame fears, and was ſo preſſing, 


I married him in a fortnight, reſolving. 


to keep it private a fortnight longer. 


During this fortnight Mr. Waitfort 


- , Came to make me a viſit: he told me he 

had waited on me ſooner, but had that 
reſpect for me, he would not interrupt 
me in the firit day of my affliction for 


my dear lord; that as ſoon as he heard 


1 # was at liberty to make another choice, 
he had broke off a match very advan- 


tageous for. his fortune juſt upon the 


point of eoncluſion, and was fort 


y times 


more in love with me than ever. I never 


from this declaration; but 


my life than 
I compoſed 


wy face to a grave air, and ſaid the news 


is engagement had touched me to 


the heart; that, in a raſh jealous fit, I 


rried a man I could ever have 


if I had not Joſt 
ot him. Good-natured 


had like to have dropt, down dead at ff 
hearing this, but went from me with 
ſuch an air as plainly ſhewed me he laid 


oſt all hopes 


Mr. Waitfort was reſolved not to 
late this time, and I heard from him 
in two days. I am almoſt out of my 
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me reaſon to repent I had not ſtaid for 
him; he had married me for my money, 
and I ſoon found he loved money to diſ- 
traction; there was nothing he would 
not do to get it, nothing he would not 


ſuffer to preſerve it; the ſmalleſt expence 


kept him awake whole nights; and 


hen he paid a bill it was with as many 


fighs, and after as many delays, as a 


man that endures the loſs of a limb. 1 


heard nothing but reproofs for extrava- 
gancy whatever Idid. I ſaw very well that 

would have ſtarved me, but for loſing 
my jointures; and he ſuffered agonies 


between the . of ſeeing me have ſo 
good a ſtoma 


, and the fear that if he 
made me faſt, it might prejudice my 
health. I did not doubt he would have 
broke my heart, if I did not break his, 
which was allowable by the law of ſelt- 
defence. The way was very eaſy: I 
reſolved to ſpend as much money as 1 
could, and, before he was aware of the 
ſtroke, app! before him in a two 
thouſand. pound diamond necklace; he 


faid nothing, but went quietly to his 


chamber, and, as it is thought, compoſed 
himſelf with a doſe of opium. I behaved 
myſelf ſo well upon the occafion, that to 
this day I believe he diedof pope. 


too 


weeds at this preſent writing, and very 
doubtful whether I will marry him or 
no: I do not think of a ſeventh, for 
the ridiculous reaſon you mention, but 
out of pure morality that I think ſo much 
conſtancy ſhould be rewarded, though I 
may not do it after all perhaps. I do 
not believe all the unreaſonable malice 
of mankind can give a pretence why I 
ſhould have been conſtant to the memory 
of any of: the deceaſed, or have ſpent 


much time in grieving for an inſolent, 


all the blame upon himſelf, and hated 


the fatal application; he ſeemed as much 


- thoſe friends that had adviſed him to 


dtiouched by my mis fortune as his own, 


for he had not the leaſt daubt I uns fill - 
paſſionately in love with him. Pbe truth 


5 
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of the ſtory is, my new huſband gave 


_ - . 
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inſulted me, oy 
me, my third diſguſted me, 


inſignificant, ligent, extravagant, 
plenetic, e; my firſt 
ſecond was nothing to 
| the fourth 
would have ruined me, the fifth tor- 
mented me, and the ſixth would have 
ſtarved: me. If the other ladies you 
name would: thus giue in their huſbands 
pry at length, you would' ſee they 
ve had as little reaſon as myſelf to 
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NON POSSIDENTEM MULTA VOCAVERIS 


Ic BEATUM3 ius OCCUPAT _ 
1 _." NOMEN BEATI, QUI DEORUM 

_ *"MUYNERIBUS SAPIENTER UTI, _. 

DURAMQUE CALLET PAUPERIEM PATI. 
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BELIEVE NOT THOSE THAT. LANDS POSSESS, | 
AND SHINING HEAPS or USELESS OREg 
Fur ONLY LORDS OF HAPPINESS; 
Ur RATHER THOSE THAT KNOW, 
-. FOR WHAT KIND FATES BESTOW, 
"AND HAVE THE ART TO USE THE 8TORE: 


I Was once engaged in diſcourſe with 
1 a Roſicrucian about the great ſe- 
c eret. As this kind of men (I mean 
thoſe of them who are not profeſſed 
cheats). are over-run with enthuſiaſm 
and philoſophy, it was very amuſing to 
hear this religious adept deſcanting on 


his pretended diſcovery., He talked of 
the ſecret as of a ſpirit which lived with- 


* 2 


in an emerald, and converted every thing 
that was near it to the higheſt perfection 


it is capable of. It gives a luſtre,” 


ſays he, to the ſun, and water to the 
diamond. It irradiates every metal, 
© and enriches lead with all the proper 
« ties of gold. It heightens ſmoke into 
< flame, ens into light, and light into 


glory. He further added, that a ſin- 


gle ray of it diſſipates pain, and care, 
and melancholy, from the perſon on 
whom it falls. In ſhort,* ſays he, 
_ © it's preſence naturally changes every 
© place into a kind of heaven. After 
he had zone on for ſome time in this un- 
intelligible cant, I found that he jumbled 
natural and moral ideas together in the 
ſame diſcourſe, and that his great ſecret 


was nothing elſe but content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in 
ſome meaſure, all thoſe effects which 
the. alchymiſt uſually aſeribes to what he 
calls the philoſopher's ſtone; and if it 


does not bring riches, it does the ſame 


thing, by baniſhing the deſire of them. 
it cannot remove the diſquietudes 
ariſing out of man's mind, body, or 
fortune, it makes him eaſy under them. 
It has indeed a kindly influence on the 


3 „ 
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| foub of man, in reſpect of every being 


"THAT HAVE THE GENEROUS SEXILL TO BEAR 
THE HATED WEIGHT OF POVERTY» | 


— 


; Caxxen. 


to whom he ſtands related. ths eget | 
guiſhes all murmur, repining, aud in- 


gratitude, towards that Being who hag 


allotted him his part to act in this world. 


It deſtroys all inordinate ambition, and 
every tendency to corruption, with re. 


to the community wherein he is 


placed. It gives ſweetneſs to his con- 


verſation, and a perpetual ſerenity to all 


his thoughts. 8 85 
Among the many methods which 


might be made uſe of for the acquiring 


of this virtue, I ſhall only mention the 


two following. Firſt of all, a man 


ſhould always conſider how much he 
has more than he wants: and ſecondly, 


how much more unhappy he might be 
than he really is. 1 oY 3 
Firſt of all, a man ſhould always con- 
ſider how much he has more t he 
wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed with 
the reply which Ariſtippus made to one 


who condoled him upon the loſs of a 
* farms ſtill, and you have but one; ſa 
that T ought rather to bo afflicted for 
you, than you for me. On the con- 


trary, fooliſh men are more apt to con- 


ſider what they have loſt than what the 
poſſeſs; and to fix their eyes eee 
who are richer. than themſelves, rather 


than on thoſe who are under greater diffi- 


culties. All the real pleaſures: and con- 


veniencies of life lie in a narrow coms - 
paſs; hut it is the humour of mankind - 
to be always looking forward, and ſtrain- 


ing after one who has got the ſtart: of 


them in wealth and honour. For this 
reaſon, as there are none can be properly * ' 
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called rich, who have not more than they 


' want; there are few rich men in any of the 
- Politer nations but among the middle ſort 


of people, who keep their wiſhes within 
their fortunes, and have more wealth 
than they. know how to enjoy. Per- 


Ions of a higher rank live in a kind of 


ſplendid poverty, and are perpetually 
wanting, 5 inſtead of acquieſcing 
in the ſolid pleaſures of life, they endea- 


your to outvy one another in ſhadows . 


and appearances. . Men of ſenſe have at 
all times beheld with a great deal of 
mirth this filly game that is playing over 
their heads, and by contracting their de- 


tires, enjoy all that ſecret ſatisfaction 
which others are always in queſt of. 
The truth is, this ridiculous chace after 


imaginary pleaſures cannot be ſufticiently 
expoſed, as it is the great ſource of 
thoſe evils which generally undo a na- 


tion. Let a man's eſtate be what it will, 


e is a poor man if he-does not live 
within it, and naturally ſets himſelf to 


ſale to any one that can give him his 
price. When Pittacus, after the death 
of his brother, who had left him a good 
eltate, was offered a great ſum of money 
by the King of Lydia, he thanked him 
for his kindneſs, but told him he had al- 


ready more by half than he knew what 
to do with. 
valent to wealth, and luxury to poverty; 
or, to give the thought a more agreeable 
turn Content is natural wealth,” ſays 
Socrates; to which I ſhall add, Luxury 


is artificial poverty. I ſhall therefore 
recommend to the conſideration of thoſe 


who are always aiming after ſuperfluous 


and imaginary. enjoyments, and will not 
be at the trouble of contracting their de- 


fires, an excellent ſaying of Bion the 
philoſopher 3 namely, that no man has 
ſo, much care as he who endeavours: af- 


ter the moſt happineſs. | | 
In the ſecend place, every one ought 
to refle& how much more unhappy, he 


might be than he really is. The former 
conſideration. took in all thoſe who are 
ſufficiently provided with the means to 
make themſelves eaſy; this regards ſuch 


as actually lie under ſome; preſſure or 
misfortune. Theſe may receive great 


alleviation from ſuch. a compariſon as the 


unhappy perſon may make between him- 


elf and others, or between the misfor- 
tunes which he ſuffers, and greater miſ- . 
_ . Fortunes which might have befallen him. 


I like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutch- 


man, who, upon breaking his leg by a 


EE SPECTATOR, 
fall from the mainmaſt, told the ſtandert. 


by, it was a great mercy that it was not 
his neck. To which, fince I am got 
into quotations, give me leave to add 
the ſaying of an old philoſopher, who, 


In ſhort, content is equi- 
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after having invited ſome. of his friends 


to dine with him, was ruffled by his 
wife that came into the room in a paſ- 


fion, and threw down the table that 
ſtood before them Eve one, ſays 
he, has his calamity, and he is a hap. 
py man that has no greater than this," 
We find an inſtance to the ſame purpoſe 


in the life of Doctor Hammond, written 


by Biſhop Fell. As this good man was 
troubled with a complication of diſtem- 
rs, when he had the gout upon him, 


he uſed to thank God that it was not 


the ſtone; and when he had the ſtone, 


that he had not both theſe diſtempers on 


him at the ſame time. 8 

J cannot conclude this eſſay without 
3 that there was never any ſyſ- 
tem, beſides that of Chriſtianity, which 
could effectually produce in the mind of 
man the virtue I have been hitherto 
ſpeaking of. In order to make us con- 
tent with our preſent condition, many 
of the ancient philoſophers tell us that 
our diſcontent only hurts ourſelves, 
without being able to make any altera- 
tion in our circumſtances; others, that 
whatever evil befals us is derived to us 


by a fatal neceſſity, to which the gods 


themſelves are ſubject; while others very 
gravely tell the man who is miſerable, 
that it is neceſſary he ſhould be to to 


keep up the Harmony of the univerſe, 


and that the ſcheme of Providence would 
be troubled and perverted were he other- 
wiſe. + Theſe, and the like conſidera- 
tions, rather ſilence than ſatisfy a man. 
They may ſhew him that his diſcontent 
is unreaſonable, but are by no means 


_ ſufficient to relieve it. They rather give 


deſpair than conſolation. - In a word, a 
man might reply to one of theſe com- 
forters, as ' Auguſtus did to his friend 
who adviſed him not to grieve for the 
death of; a perſon whom he loved, be- 
cauſe his grief could not fetch him again 


— It is for that very reaſon, ſaid the 
emperor, that I grieve,” . | 


On the contrary, religion bears a more 


tender regard to human nature. It pre- 


ſcribes to every miſerable man the means 
of bettering his condition; nay, it ſhews 
him that the bearing of his afflictions as 
he ought to do will naturally end in 
the removal of them: it makes him eaſy . 
N f e . here, 
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hs, becauſe it can make him happy this world; and if in the preſent life bis 
| ME VV bhhappineſs ariſes from the ſubduing of al 
Upon the whole; a contented mind is his deſires, it will ariſe in the next from Y 
the greatelt bleſſing 2 man can enjoy in | the gratification of them, | ; 5 7 
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M Lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged would certainly imagine that we were 
hermit go by him barefoot" Fa- influenced by a ſcheme of duties quite 
r ther, ſays he, © you are in a very mi- oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pre- 
c ſerable condition if there is not another ſcribed to us. And truly, according 
world. True, fon,” ſaid the her- to ſuch an imagination, he muſt con- 
mit; but what is thy condition if there clude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt 
is Man is a ereature deſigned for obedient creatures in the univerſe; that 
two different ſtates of being, or rather we are conſtant to our duty; and that — 
for two different lives. His firft life is we keep a ſteady eye on the end for 
ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond perma- which we were ſent hither. © | 
nent and lafting. The queſtion weare But how great would be his -aftoniſh- _ 
all concerned in, is this In which of ment, when he learnt that we were be- | 
theſe two lives it is our chief intereſt to ings not deſigned to exiſt in this world 4 
make ourſelves happy ? Or, in other above threeſcore and ten years; and that i 
z 


words, whether we thould endeavour to the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall + £5 BY 
ſecure to - ourſelves the pleaſures and ſhort even of that age? How would he we 
gratifications of a life which is uncer- be Joſt in horror and admiration, wien EE 
| | tain and precarious, and at it's utmoſt he ſhould know that this ſet of crea- "1 
length of a very inconſiderable dura- tures, who lay out all their endeavours | 
tion ; or to ſecure. to ourſelves the plea- for this life, which ſcarce deſerves the ' i 
ſures of a life which is fixed and ſettled, name of exiſtence; when, I ſay, he 2 
and will neyer end? Every man, upon ſhoujd know that this ſet of creatures f 
the firſt hearing of this queſtion, knows are to exiſt to all eternity in another life, J 
yery well which fide oe it he ought to for which they make no preparations ? -/ [ 
. cloſe with. But however right we are Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to- | | | 
in theory, it is plain that in practice we | reaſon, than that men, who are per- | 
| adhere to the wrong fide of the queſtion. ſuaded of thele two different ſtates of f 


We make proviſions for this life as being, ſhould be perpetually employed 

though it were never to have an end, and in providing for a life of threeſcore and 
for the other life as though it were never ten years, and neglecting to make pro- 

to have 3 beginning. , - viſion for that, which, after many my- 
Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who riads of years, will be ſtill new and ſtill 


is a ſtranger to human nature, acci- beginning; eſpecially when we conſider - 
dentally alight upon the earth, and take that aur. endeavours for making our- 
a ſurvey of it's inhabitants, What would ſelves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
his notions of. ug be? Would not he whatever elſe we place our happineſs 
think that we arg a ſpecies of beings in, may, after all, prove unſucceſsful; 
made for quite different ends and pur- whereas if we conſtantly and ſincerely 
pry than what we really are? Muſt not endeavour to make ourſelves happy in 
ie imagine that we were placed in this the other life, we are ſure that our en- 
world to get riches and honours? Would deavours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall 
not he think that it was our ary to foil not be diſappointed of our hope. 


| _ wealth, and ſtation, and title? Phe following queſtion is ſtarted by 
Þi 


ay, would he not believe we were for-: one of the ſchaolmen. -: Suppoſing the 
Pee of and enjoined to purſue our ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that 


. on wtlky iden ooo. 


en poverty, by threats of eternal whole. body of the earth were a great 
'eaſures ynder pain of dampation? He a finigle grain or particle of this ſand 
7 8 £ Ss bs 9 „ Pu ö ITS 3 : het ; 85 i ſnould 
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„% s „ 1 
aud! de ee e e duration, t inen berger it. The 
years? Suppoſing then that you had it mind, I ſay, might give itſelf up to that 
NG choice to be happy all the while happineſs which is-at-hand, . 


this prodigious maſs of ſund was con - that it is ſo very near, and that it would 
ſuming by this flow method until there | laſt fo very long. But when the choice 


Was not a grain of it left, on condition we actually have before us is this, Whe- 


you were to be miſerable for ever after? ther we will chuſe to be happy for the 
or, ſuppoſing that you might be happy Tpace of threeſeore years and ten, nay, 
for ever after, on condition you would perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I 
be miſerable until the whole maſs of might ſay only of a day or an hour, 
ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of and miſerable to all eternity; or, on the 


bis natura 
might frequently trace him to his lodg-- 
ing by a range of broken windows, and 


one ſand in a thouſand years: which of e 


theſe two caſes would 
choice? 0 3 . 1 $4 2 25 g . 
It muſt be confeſſed, in this caſe, ſo 


you make your 


gination as a kind of eternity, 
In reality they 


ow them, as an unit does to the 


greateſt number which you can put to- 
. e in figures, or as one 0 thoſe 


ands to the ſuppoſed; heap. Reaſon 
"therefore tells us, without any manner 
of heſitation, which would be the better 


pur in this choice. However, as I have 


1 —— 


fore intimated, our reaſon might in 
ſuch caſe be ſo overſet by the ima- 
gination, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons to 
fink, under the conſideration * | 

length of the. firſt part of this duration, 
6g of the great diſtance. of that ſecond 


* 


the great 


ary, miſerable for this ſhort term 
of years, and happy. for a whole eter- 
nity: what words are ſufficient to ex- 
preſs that folly and want of conſidera- 


many thouſands of years are to the ima · tion which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong 
en,, a nt 48 


* 


do not bear ſo reat a I I here put the caſe even at the worſt, 5 
proportion to that duration which is to by fuppoſing, what ſeldom happens, that 
oll a. courſe o 


* 


| virtue makes us miſerable 
in this life: but if we ſuppoſe, as it ge- 
nerally happens, that virtue would make 
us more happy even in this life than a 
contrary courſe of vice; how can we 
ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or mad- 
neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of 


making ſo abſurd a choice 5 


Every wiſe man, therefore, o- 
ſider this life only as it may conduce to 
the happineſs. of the other, and chear- 


fully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years 


to thoſe of an eternity... e 
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1 n man of very live- 
I y parts, and of a \prightly turn in 
converſation, who had. on 

Which was an inordinate defire of ap- 
pearing faſhionable. This ran him into 
many amours, and conſequently into 


many diſtempers, He never went to 


bed until two o' clock in the morning, 
becauſe he would not be a queer fel. 
low; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a-conſtable, to ſigna- 


lize his vivacity. He was initiated into 
half a dozen clubs before he was one 


and ge 1 and ſo improved in them 
gaiety of temper, that you 


= 


y one fault, tat 
A very agreeable rake, he died of old age 
at five and twenty. *- © . 


* 
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other the like monuments of wit and 
Ilantry. To be ſhort, after having 
Pally eſtabliſhed his reputation of being 
There is, indeed, nothing which be- 
trays a man into ſo many errors and in- 
conveniences, as the deſire of not appear- 
ing ſingular ; for which reaſon it is very 
neceſſary to form a right idea of ſingu- 


larity, that we may know when it is 


laudable, and When it is vicious. In 
the firſt place, every man of ſenſe will 


agree with me, that ſingularity is laud- 


able, when, in contradiction to a mul 
titude, it adheres to the dictates of 
conſcience, morality, and honour. N In 
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theſe caſes we ought to conſider, that it any of them, that he was his humble 
is not cuſtom, but duty, which is the ſervant, but that he was his well-wiſher, 
rule of action; and that we ſhould be and would rather be thought a male- 
only ſo far ſociable, as we are reaſon- content, than drink the king's health _ 
able creatures. Truth is never the les when he was not dry. He would thruſt 
his head out of his chamber-window 


man to paſs his whole life in oppoſition 
to his own ſentiments? or not to dare 


ſo, for not being attended to: and it is 
the nature of actions, not the number 
of actors, by which we ought to regulate 
our behaviour. Singularity in concerns 


of this kind is to be looked upon as he- 


roic bravery, in which a man leaves the 


ſpecies only as he foars above it. What 
greater inſtance 'can there be of a weak 
and -publlanimous ' temper, than for a 


to be what he thinks he ought to be? 


_ © Singularity, therefore, is only vicious 


when it makes men act contrary to rea- 
fon, or when'it puts them upon diſtin- 


2 morning, and after having gaped 
for fre 6 
fifty verſes as loud as he could ba 


them for the benefit of his lungs: to 
which end he generally took them out 


of Homer; the Greek tongue, eſpe- 
cially in that author, being more deep 


and ſonorous, and more conducive to 
expectoration, than any other. He had 
many other particularities, for Which 
he gave ſound and philoſophical reaſons. 


As this humour ſtill grew upon him, 


he choſe to wear a turban inſtead of a 


” 


rriwig; concluding very juſtly, that a 


eſh air about half an hour, N e 
8 


andage of clean linen about his head 
was much more wholeſome, as well aa 
cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which 
is foiled with frequent perſpirations. 
He afterwards judiciouſly obſerved, that 


guiſhing themſelves by trifles. As for 
the firlt of theſe, who are ſingular in - 
any thing that is irreligious, immoral, 

or diſhonourable, I believe every one 


will eafily give them up. I ſhall there- 
fore ſpeak of thoſe only who are re- 


markable for their ſingularity in things 


of no importance, as in dreſs, belia- 


viour, converſation, and all the little 


intercourſes of life. In theſe caſes 
there is a certain deference due to cuſ- 
tom; and notwithſtanding there may be 


a. colour of reaſon to deviate from the 


multitude in ſome particulars, a man 


ought to ſacrifice his private inclina- 


lenſe often makes a humouriſt; but then 
it unqualifies him for being of any mo- 


or {lei 


tions and l opinions to the practice of the 


public. It muſt be confeſſed that good 


ment in the world, and renders him 
ridiculous to 
underftanding. 


.I have heard of a gentleman in the 
north of England, who was a remark- 
ahle inſtance of this fooliſh fi 
He bad laid it down as a rule within 
himſelf, to act in / the moſt indifferent 


0 e life according to the moſt ab- 
ſtracted notions of reaſon and good ſenſe, 
without any regard to faſhian or exam- 


This humour broke out at firſt 
in many little oddneſſes: he had never 
any ſtated hours for his dinner, ſupper, 


by 


perſons of a much inferior 


larity. ; 
% 


BgBecauſe, ſaid he, © we ought. 
to attend the calls of nature, and not 
ſet our appetites: to our meals, but 
bring our meals to ourappetites:” In 
his converſation with country gentle- 


3 


the many ber in our Engliſh dreſs 
muſt naturally 

the blood; for which reaſon, he made 
his breeches and his doublet of one con- 
tinued piece of cloth, after the manner 


of the Huſſars. In ſhort, by follow ing 


check the circulation of 


the pure dictates of reaſon, he at length 


departed ſo much from the reſt of his 
countrymen, and indeed from his Whole 


ſpecies, that his friends would have clap- 


ped him into Bedlam, and have begged his 

eſtate; but the judge being informed that 
he did no harm, contented himſelf witn 
iſſuing out a commiſſion of lunacy againſt 


him, and putting his eftate into the 


hands of proper guardians. 
The fate of this philoſopher puts me 


in mind of a remark in Monſieur Fon- 
Th 

© ambitious and the covetous, ſays he, 

are madmen to all intents and pur- 

© © poles, as much as thoſe who are ſhut 
up in dark rooms; but they have the” 
'c luck to have numbers on their 
ide; whereas the frenzy of one Who 
is given up for à lunatic, is a frenzy 
bord ure; that is, in ther words, 
ſomething which is ſingular in it's kind, 
and does not fall in with the madneſs 
oF einne 88 


tenelle's Dialogues of the Dead. 
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*he ſubjeck of this eſſay was öcea - 
ſioned by a letter which I received nor 
long ſince, and which, for want of rom 
men; he would not make uſe of a phraſe at preſent, I ſhall inſert in my next paper. Þ = 
that was not ttrietly true: he never told 2 8 „ . 
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could not be juſtly charged with 1 when preſently coming to the following 


THE SPECTATOR, 
VV 


— 


* 


bed them; ad- 


| the fummer with him a: hs houſe inthe. ͤ myſelf particularly to comfort 


"Ld 


ſelf with ſome agreeable author. Now to this, that I frequently NN ha”. 


ator, that © ſervants mention me by the name of 
be poetry, the crazed gemleman, the gentleman a 


with e ee or expreſſion wiſich." the le. This made me think it high 
, quarters, u 
vit handſome op- 


ikes me muc 
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ſome mation 
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the fine iv 1 1 . able: to fay; was © THE. YyMBLE . or jonn 
N wich, A ſcornful ſmile. to id bg A NOKES AND JOHN-A . 
1 SHEWETH, : 8 p uy 4-5" 


P Tbe firſt. mite 1. got to my lodg: 5 THA your petition RE ee E 


ings in town, I.ſet pen to paper, toe depending in Weſtminſter- hall above 
fire you opinion, whether, upon the ei fiye hundred years, and that we deſpuir 
dence before you, I am mad or not. I of ever ſeeing them brought to an iffuc: 


can bring certificates that I behave my: that hour petitioners have not wah 


25 8 N me e es in theſe en out of 77 
there is at leaſt ſome mer! in ust r of their own but by t 
e 
contented to be e a little touch the young la in our inns of cou 
as 1 id; it, but ſhould be forry to are e ſetting us together by 
than my neighbours z there; "the 6ars; amd thitk they do us no hurts | 

: fee pray let me 1 as much in my becauſe they plead for us without a fee 
ſenſes as you can afford. I know 1 that many of the gentlemen of the robe 
could bring yourſelf as an inſtance of have na other clients in the world be 
a man who has, confeſſed talking ta des us twaz that when they have n 
huimſelf; but your's is a particular caſe, thing elſe to do, they make us plaintiffs 
and cannot juſtify 75 hy have not and Te though they were never 

| kept ſilence any part of my life. What retained by any of us: that they t 
„ ſhould .own N in love? Jen duce, condemny or acquit us, withor 
| N gry” 186 2 21 the any manner of: regard to our reputa⸗ | 
comfort of ſoliloqu ut I Wil A : 
Wet” chte fubje Neben 1 tions and. good names in the world. 
have long ſince obſerved, the r eady, way unto encouraged by the n re. 
to be thought mad is to contend that ception which you lately gave to our 
you are not {o; as we generally conclude: kinſman Blank, do humbly pray, that 
that man drunk who takes pains to be, you will put an end to the dee 
thought ſober. I will therefore. leave. which have been ſo long dependir 
myſelf to your determination; but am tuyern us your ſaid petitioners, bes 
e to by 5 l t. oth, my, our enmity may not endure from genes 
znſes, that ik may be no diſcredit to e be ing our . 
you when 1 aſſure vou that 1 hade al- . ae e 9: 
| ways K been very much Re OT "Un of peaceable: diſpoſitions. 6 127 
' Your admirer. And your petitioners; - as" in duty 
e I deſire the | Za 0s err pry de. 
young 5 may believe it is for og x 


wo brxxvlit Monbav, Luonsf 
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* Rik has bel t rea- . of lüb 
arms on ſeyeral e. the 55 ſtance, which makes this m "3 Mg 
learned world to endeavour at ſettling Hi of ſameneſs. f Had I the ure cone. 
what it was that might be laid to em 8 „1 ſays that author, “ that, 
pole peril identity. I ſaw the ark and Noah's. flood; as 


Mr. Locke Fe, bfiex having [EAI thaw” c « that 1. ſaw. an .overflowing of the 


| the word P n properly ſigu u ee Thames laſt winter; or as that I no 
ing intelligent being, that has reafo © write; L could: no more doubtrihat I. 
reflection, and can conſider itſelf ad 155 ho write this now, that ſaw the- 


- 43 concludes, that it is conſciouſ= Thames overflow laſt winter, and that 


EI viewed 


inſtigations oſ contentious perſons; [that 
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THE SPECTATOR, | „ 
* yiewed the flood at the general deluge, tertained Fadlallah with an account of 


„ ſelf be made up of the 
_ © ſubſtances, nant 


philgſo young favourite's haying refu 


in the Perfian Tales, as they are lately 


f 1 


: pn with an abridgment whereof I | | 
| here preſent my readers. + Dervis, it is ſomewhat more wonder- 


| F virtues, fucceeded bis father | | 
| heart; telling the Dervis, that a fair op- 
portunity now offc 
his art, The ) 
left his own 


told him at laſt that he found he could 

and as he wag-eyery day mote and more conceal nothing from ” ſo excellent a 
ſatisſied of che Abilities of this ſſranger; prince; after having obliged him there- | 

offered him the firſt poſts in his king- fore by an oath td ſecrecy, he taught 

dom. The young Der vis, after having him to repeat two eabalitlie words, in 
thanked him -wirh a very fingular mo- pronouncing of which the Whole ſecret 
deſty, defired to be excuſed, as having conſiſted? The king; imparient to tr 
made a vow never to accept of any em- the experiment, iminediately repeated 
ployment, and preferring à free and in- them as he had been taught, and in an 
dependent : ſtate of life to all other con- inſtant found himſelf in the body of the 
ditions. do. He had put little time-to con- 
»The king was infinitely charmed with template Himſelf in this new being; for 
ſo great an example of moderation; and the treaCherous Dervis ſhooting his own 


of reliſh for the conyerfation of other men; 


though ke could not get him to engage 
in a life of buſineſs, made him however 
his chief companion and firſt favourite. 


As they were one day hunting toge- 


der, and happened to be ſeparated from 
the reſt of the company, the Per vis 
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ſoul into the royal corpſe, and bendin 

the prince's own bow againſt him, had 
laid him dead on the ſpot, had not the 
king, who perceived his intent, fled 
%% A 
The Dexvis, now triumphing in bis 
B35 o* © Aly , 
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Z  Villainy, returned to Mouſel, and filled lap-dog,which ſhe kept in her apartment, 
1 2 and bed of the unhappy Fad- W one night happened to die. 

| lallah. 5 „ The king immediately found himſelfk 15 
I ̃ be firſt thing he took care of, in or inclined to 85 the ſhape of 3 1. 
der to- feture himſelf in the poſſeſſion of pry: enliventhis new body. He did Rs 

" new-acquired kingdom, was to iſſue ſo, and the next morning Zemroude ſaw 7 


* 


. 


out a proclamation, ordering his ſubjects her. favourite bird lie dead in the cage. e 
' 5. dettroy all the deer in the realm. The It is impoſſible to expreſs her grief on 1 
king had periſned among the reſt, had this occaſion; and When ſhe called to 4 

he not avoided his purſuers by re- ani- mind all it's little actions, which even 

wating the body of a nightingale which appeared to have ſome what in them like 
he ſaw lie dead at the foot af a tree. In reaſon, the was inconſolable for her loſs. | 
this new ſhape he winged his way in Her women immediately fent for the |} 
ſafety to the palace, here perching on Dervis to come and conifort her; who, ' 1h 

a a tree which ſtood near his queen's apart · after having in vain repreſented to her the 11 
ment, he filled the whole place with ſo; weakneſs of being grieved at ſuch an ac- 1 

many melodious and melancholy notes as cident, touched at laſt by her repeated” 

drew her to the window. He had the: complaints Well, Madam, ſays he, 
mortification to ſee that, inſtead of being I will exert the urmoſt of my art to [1 

pitied, he only moved the mirth of his * pleaſe you. Vour nightingale ſhall q 

„ princeſs, and of a young female ſlave who © again revive every morning, and ſere: | 
was with her. He continued, however, _ © nade you as before.” The queen be. 
| to ſerenade her every morning, until at held him with a look which ealily ſhewed 1 
laſt the queen, charmed with his har- ſhe did not believe him; when, laying ö 
mony, ſent for the bird-catchers, and hjmſelf down on a ſofa, he ſhot his ſoul — 
ordered them to employ their utmoſt ſkill - into the nightingale, and Zemroude wass ] 
to put that little creature in her poſſeſ- amazed to ſee her bird'revive. Oo 1 
ſion. The King, pleaſed with an op- The king, who was a ſpectator of all * | 
portunity of being once moxe near his that paſſed, lying under the ſhape of a f 
= Lond conſort, eaſily fuffered himſelf lap - dog, in one corner of the room, imm 
to be taken; and when he was preſented mediately recovered his own body, and or 
to her, though he ſhewed-a fearfulneſs running to the cage with the utmoſt ink «| il 
to be touched by any of the other ladies, dignation, twiſted off the neck of the 4 is 


flew of his-own accord, and hid himſelf falſe nightingale. FV 
in the queen's boſom. Temroude was Zemroude was more than ever ama: 


for killing all the deer, left her no room 
to doubt of the truth of it; but the ſtorx 
adds, that out of an extreme delicacy, 
peculiar to the Oriental ladies, ſhe was 
ve thou fo highly afflicted at the innocent adul= - 
happy in this ſtate of ies tery in which ſhe had for ſome time | 
frequently endured._thiiexpreſſible tor- lived with the Dervis, that no ar 
ment of ſeeing the H deer the apart- ments even from Fadlallah himſelf could 
ment and careſs hit queen even in his compoſe her mind. She ſhortly after 
preſence. + 54. died with grief, begging his pardon with” _ 
The uſurper, amidſt his toying with her laſt breath for what the molt rigid 
his princeſs, wogld often endeavour.to juſtice could not have interpreted as a 
ingratiate himſelf with her nightingale z crime. | 1 8 JFF 
and while the enraged Fadlallah pecked The king was fo afflicted with her | 
at him with his bill, beat his wings, and death, that he left his kingdom to one 
ſhewed all the marks of an impotent rage, of his neareſt relations, and paſſed the 
it only afforded his rival and the queen reſt of his days in ſolitude and retire- 


new matter for their diverſion.” ment. 
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moſt unfeigned repentance. ee 25. ien 


F thereign of King Charles the Firſt, to meet and fawn upon fue 
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SAGACIOUS Ou pet. „„ | 
| | | Faw! h as were 
the Company of Stationers, into whoſe chaſte, careſſing them as the friends of 


hands the printing of the Bible is com- their maſter Vulcan; but flew at thoſe 
mitted by patent, made a very remark- who; were polluted, and never ceaſed 
- able Erratum, or bhinder, in-one of the barking. at them till they | had driven 
editions: for inſtead of Thou ſhalt not them from the temple. e 


veral thoufands of copies with: Thou account of theſe dogs, and was proba- 
'E ſhalt commit adultery. Archbiſhop bly deſigned as a comment upon this 
r re 2 bop ed 
| laid. a confiderable-fine upon that com- Theſe dogs were given to Vulcan by 


zaniſh this their negligence, ' 

Pony in the Star- Chamber. his ſiſter Diana, the goddeſs of hunting 
By the practice of the world, whick and of chaſtity, having bred" them out 

prevails in this degenerate age, I am of ſome of her hounds in which ſhe had 

5 that very many young profligates, obſerved this natural inſtin& and ſaga- 

of both ſexes, are poſſeſſed: of this ſpu- city. It was thought ſhe did it in ſpite 


rious edition of the Bible, and obſerve to Venus, who, upon her return home, 


the commandment actording to that always found her huſband in a good or 
_ faulty reading. 


read bad humour, according to the reception 
ulterers, in the firſt ages of the which ſhe met with from his dogs. They 


* P 


©. 


Church, were excommunicated for ever, lived in the temple” ſeveral years, but 


aud: unqualified all their lives for, bear- were ſuch ſnappiſh eurs that they fright- 
ing ea part in Chriſtian aſſemblies, not- ed away moſt of'the vôtaries. The wo- 


withſtanding they might. ſeek it with men of Sicily made a ſolemn deputation 


tears, and all the appearances of the to the pl by which they acquainted” 
A 


| m, that they would not come up to 
I might here mention ſome ancient the temple with their annual offerings 


| laws among the heathens which puniſn- unleſs he muzzled his maſtiffs - and at 


ed chis crime with death; and others of . laſt compromiſed the matter with him, 


. "the ſame kind, which are now in. force that dee ee K s be brought 


among ſeveral governments that have by a chorus 


| young girls, who were 
embraced. the refoĩmed religion. But none of them absve ſewen years old. It 


bescauſe a ſobiekt of this nature may be was wonderful, ſayshe author, to ſee 


that is diverting and uncommon, I Ih 8 of 
here publiſh-the contents of. a little ma- racuſe, having e FRung Ja 


Vere chaſte or otherwiſe. They uſed noyed with him, and ſeveral of very 


"1 + ad. ge, hv papers, when the dogs gave to theſe little miſſes, from 


7 


that Which they had ſhewn to their. mo- 


* 
1 


thers. It is fad „ 


ous temper, 


5 are not enlivened with aries i 


nuſeript:lately fallen into my hands, and and being naturally of-a jea 


. 


procuted a whelp 


= which pretends to greatantiquity,though made ſuch an intereſt with the prieſts of 
E of ſome. modern phraſes" and this temple, that he 8 Whelp 
bother pattieulars im it, I can by no means from chem of this famous breed. The 


allow it to be genuine, but rather the young puppy: was ivery. troubleſome to 

rodyQion of a modern ſpphiſt g. the fair lady at firſt, inſomuch that ſhe 

It is-well-known by the learned, that ” ſolicited her haſhand to ſenThim away; 
he 


© there was a temple-upon Mount tna but the good mam cut her ſhort with the 


dedicated to Vulcan, which was guard» old Sicilian proverb Lobe me, love 
ed by dogs of ſo exquiſite a ſmell, ſay © my dog. From which-time ſhe lived 
the hiſtorians, that they could diſcern very peaceably with both of them. The 

whether the perſons who came thither ladies of Syracuſe werę very much an- 


good 


/ 


3 


* 
* = 
2 

4 


, * 
> iu 
* - 


rethr 


8 


Wot nere W | | 


return to the dogs of the temple: after wiſhing, that we had ſome of this breecg 1 
they had lived here in great repute for of dogs in Great Britain, which wouldde 


| ſeveral years 


one of the prieſts, who had been mak- to the ladies of gur country, and fligw, 
ing a charitable "viſit. to a widow who the world the difference between pagan, 
lived on the promontory of Lilybeum, women and thoſe who are inſtrukted in 
returned home pretty Tate in the even- ſounder principles of virtue and reli- 
ing, the dogs flew at him with ſo much gion. . 
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IT CALL THE PALACE QF THE DEITY» 
, WT 1. 90 EY a0 os gn . 8 f 8 


| THIS PLACE, THE BRIGHTEST MANSION OF, THESKY 5... 


* 
n 


ubiquity or omnipfeſence of the Divine, of nature, or 


Being. I have ſhewn that he is equally from our firſt parents, prevails, among, 
preſent in all pjaces throughout the whole all the nations of the world, whatſoever, 
extent of infinite ſpace. This doctrine different notions they entertain of the 
is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that we meet Godhead. If you look into Homer, 
with it in the writings of the enlightened the moſt ancient of the Greek writers, 
heathens, as I might ſhew at large, were you ſee the Supreme Power ſeated. in the- 
it not already done by other hands, heavens, and encompaſſed with inferior 8. 

But though the Deity be thus eſſentially. deities, among whom the Muſes are re- 
prefent through. all the e of preſented as ſi ging inceflantly about 

| | 1 he his throne, Who does 
diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent main ſtrokes and outlines of this great 


| ſpace, there is one part of it in whic 


* 


deeF'as. efſentidlly:prelent' in all othet SanZum, Sanforums; in which a Vifble 


can aff 


, + , 
— 


ö . =, + 

good reputatſon refuſed to come to court fury, that they would have worried him 

E wi beg. "There were #0 b 1 had, not « 15 

indeed ſome of chem that defied his ſa- afſiſtance :. upon which, ſays my author,. 
city ; but it was obſerved, though he the dogs were all of them banged, 8 

* net aQually spe them, he would” having loft their original inſtin ck. 

grow]/at them moſt confoundedly. To I cannot conclude this paper without 


„it { happened, that as certainly do juſtice, I ſhould ſay.honour,, © .  - 


Ov1o. Mzv. Z. 1, VER 175. 


Clo Ty 86 It is very remarkable that this opi Pk 
' Conſidered in my two laſt letters that nion of God Almighty's preſence in- 
1 awful and tremendous ſubject, the heaven, whether diſcovered by the light 


dhe invagination of created enter, after haying. made an atenement, 
eee e eee 
Ig Ns ) CO 2 Pfr 3 ITORM e Ret aac + oor 


* 


had not come in to hig - 
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7 p : 
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by, a general tradition 


es not here ſee the. 
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_ - made a propitiation 


$142 
fider the whole creation as one great 
temple, there is in it this holy of holies, 


into which the High-prieft of our ſal- 


vation entered, and took e 
angels and e after having 
or the fins of man- 


* 


"With how much kill muſt the throne 


of God be erected? With what glorious, 


"I 


. whichis-confrived and built by him who 


figns is that habitation. beautified, 


inſpired Hiramwithwiſtom? Howgreat/ 


muſt be the majeſty of that place, where 
the whole art of creation has been em- 


ployed, and where God has choſen to 
 thew himſelf in the moſt magnificent 
manner? What mu be the architecture 


of. infinite power under the direction of 
infinite wiſdom? A ſpirit cannot but 
be tranſported after an ineffable manner 


With the fight of thoſe objects, which 


were made to affect him by that Rong 
who knows the: inward frame of a foul, 


and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all it's 
_ " moſt ſecret powers and faculties. It is 
to this majeſtic preſence of God we. 
may apply thoſe beautiful expreſſions in 
Holy Writ—* Behold even to the moon, 


© and it ſhineth not; yea the ſtars are 


- © not pure in his ſight. The light of 


the ſun, and all the glories of the world 


zin which we live, are but as weak and 
ſickly | 
_ Itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe ſplendors 
which encompets the throne of Gd. 
As the glory of this place is tran- 
 ſcendent beyond imagination, ſo proba- 


limmerings, or rather darkneſs 


bly is the extent of it. There is light 


behind light, and glory within glory. 
How far that ſpace may reach, in which 
God thus appears in zj 

cannot poſſibly conceive. Though it is 

not infinite, it may be indefinite; and 


© though not immeaſurable in itſelf, it 


. may be ſo with regard to any created 
eye or imagination. If he has made 
+ theſe lower regions of matter ſo incon- 


ceivably-wide and magnificent for the 


* habitation of mortal and periſhable be- 


ings, how great may we. ſuppoſe the 
courte of his houſe to be, where he 


makes his reſidence in a more eſpecial 
manner, and difplays himfelf in the ful- 
neſs of his glory, among an innumer-.. 
of angels and ſpirits of 


able compa 


Jjuſt men made perfect? 
This is certain, that our imaginations 
Cannot be raiſed too high, When we 


think on a place where Oinnipotence and 


Ommiſcience have ſo ſignally exerted 


themſelves, becauſe that they are able 
175 infinitely more great 


dwelleth righteouſnefs. 


enjoy their higheſt grati 
is nothing which more raviſhes and tranſ- 


rfe& majeſty, we 


* * 


glorious than What we are able to 


imagine. It is not impoſſible but, at the 


conſummation of all things; theſe out- 
ward apartments of nature which are 


no ſuited to thoſe beings who inhabit 
them, may be taken in and added to 


that glorious place of which I am here 
ſpeaking; and by that means made a 


proper habitation for beings who are ex- 
empt from mortality, and cleared of 
their unperfettions ; for fo the Scripture. 
ſeems to-intimate when it ſpeak: | 
heavens and of a new earth, 


wherein 


I I have only confidered this glorious 
place with regard to the fight and ima- 
gination, though it is highly probable 
that our other ſenſes may here likewiſe 

* There 


N 


E the ſoul, than harmony; and we 


ave great reaſon to believe, from the 


deſcriptions of this place in Holy Scrip- 


ture, that this is one, of the entertain-- 


ments of it. And if the foul of man 


can be ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe 


ſtrains of muſic which human art is 


capable of producing, how much more 
will it be raiſed 5, 


in which is exerted the whole. power of 


harmony! The ſenſes are faculties of 


the human foul, though they cannot be 
employed, during this our vital uon, 


without proper inſtruments in the body. 


Why, therefore, ſhould we exclude the 


ſatisfaction of theſe faculties, which we 


find by experience are inlets of great 


pleaſure to the ſoul, from among thole 


entertainments which are to make up 


our happineſs hereafter? Why ſhould 


we ſuppoſe that our hearing and ſeeing 
will not be gratified with thoſe objects 
which are moſt agreeable to them, and 


which they cannot meet with in theſe 


$ of new ? 


elevated by thoſe, 


„5 * 


lower regions of nature; objects, which 


neither eye hath ſeen, nor ear heard, 
© nor can 1t enter into the heart of man 


© to; conceive? I knew a man in 


* Chrilt,* ſays St. Paul, (peaking of 
himſelf, above fourteen years ago, 


words, 


** 


(whether in the body, I cannot tell, 
© or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell; God knoweth) ſuch a one caught 
up to the third heaven. And I knew ' 
* ſuch a'man,*(whether in the body, or 
out of the body, I gannot tell: God 
-, © knoweth) how that he was caught up 
© into Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 


” + 


1 


words, which it. is not poſſible for a 
man to utter. By this is meant, that 


what he heard was fo infinitely different: | 
continued in a ſtate of innocence, would, 


in the opinion of our divines, have kept 


from. any thing which he had heard in 
this world, that it was impoſſible to ex- 
preſs it in ſuch words as might convey 
:a notion of it to his hearers 
It is very natural for us to take de- 
light in enquiries concerning any fo- 
reign country, where we are ſome time 
or other to make our abode; and as we 
all hope to be admitted into this glorious 
place, it is both à laudable and uſeful 
eurioſity to get hat informations we 
can of it, whilſt we make uſe.of reve la - 
tion for our guide. When theſe ever- 
laſting doors ſhall be open to us, we 
may be ſure that the pleaſures and beau- 


tiès of this place will infinitely tranſcend 


our preſent hopes and expectations, and 
that the glorious appearance of th 
throne of God will riſe infinitely be- 


yond whatever we are able to conceive 


of it. We might. here entertain onr- 
ſelves with many other ſpeculations on 


this ſubject, from thoſe ſeveral hints 


which we find of it in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; as whether there may pot be dif- 
ferent manſions and apartments of glory, 
to beings of different natures; whether, 
as they excel one another in perfection, 
ä uy oy not admitted ere the throne 
of the Almighty, and enjoy greater ma- 
nifeſtations of Ns * 
there are not ſolemn- times and occaſions, 


when all the multitude of beaven cele- 


2 4 
2 - . N 
, ” ; 


brate the preſence of their Maker in. 


this delightf 


f the 
tion ſhould be kept 


rence. It ſhould | 
all our thoughts and perceptions, an 


eſence; whether 


: : : y- : 
' A. 5 # 
- 8 
1143 
Hh, 


more extraordinary forms of praiſe and 
adoration ; as Adam, though he had 


holy the Sabbath-day, in a more parti 
cular manner than any other of the teven. 


Theſe, and the like ſpeculations,” we 


may very innocently indulge, ſo long 
as we make uſe of them to inſpire us 
with a deſire of becoming inhabitants of 

ul place. „ 

I have in this, and in two forego- 

ing letters, treated on the moſt ſerious 
ſubhecd that can employ the mind of 
man, the omnipreſence of the Deity; a 
ſubject which; if poſſible, ſhould never 


depart from our meditations. 'We have 


conſidered the Divine Being, as he in- 
habits infinitade, as he dwells among 
his works, as he is preſent to the min 
of: man, and as he diſcovers: himſelf in 
a more glorious manner among the re- 
gions of the bleſſed. Such a'conlidera- 

| awake in us at all 

times, and in all places, and poſſeſs our 

minds with à perpetual awe and reve- 
It ſhould be interwoven; with - 


become one with the conſciouſneſs of 
our own being. It is not to be reflected 


on in the eoldneſs of philoſo ys but 


-ought to fink us into the loweſt proſtra- 
tion before him, ho is ſo aftoniſhingly _ 
great, wonderful, and holy, - 


* 
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| I letters before me, which I have re- 
ceived under the character of Spectator. 


I have complaints from lovers, ſehemes 
from projectors, ſcandal from ladies, 
ſent paper as a ſhort anſwer to moſt of 
thoſe which have been already ſent. 


congratulations, compliments, 
vice in abundance. 
TL. have not been thus long an author, 
to be inſenſible of the natural fondneſs 
every perſon muſt have for their own 


roductions; and 1 begin to think 1 


ave treated my correſpondents a little 
too uncivilly in ſtrin ing them all toge- 


ther on a file, and letting them lie ſo 


Ao; f 1 Pj * 
* ' > y , 


Am at peeſept-Giting with a heap of long 


* 


NT QUEDAM MEDIOCRIA, SUNT MALA PLURA | 


Mak Tr. EP1G. XVII. Ls Is. 


TS OS: 


olf GOOD, MORE BAD, $0ME NEITHER ONE NOR T'OTHERs | + 


the future, think myſelf at leaſt obliged . 


to take ſame notice of ſuch letters as 1 


receive, and may * bly do it at the 
end of every month. | 7 3353 
In the mean time, I intend my pre- 


0 


* 


JJ ² Loers Bolin, 0 
peR I ſhould let them into all my ſecrets; 


and though I appear abſtruſe ta moſt 


wee it is ſufficient if I am under - 


ſtocd by my particular correſpondents. 
id 8 Ny 


a 1 ( 
* 
* = 1 
1 5 N 4 
- 3 . Lo" 4 N - " — 
* 
A 244 a 
Ll 
4 
7 


i144 


9 ol in rint.. | 
3 Philadelphus will, in a little time, ſee 
: curtly. to folks 


„ Furnoyer will hardly 


5 - lixin e r 


Auel. ö 


— 


i ut well-wiſher van Nath is very | 
2 ck -but not quite Werd ſo to wor. 


: "bis Query fully er by; a treatiſe 
- which is now in the preſs. 
It was very improper at that time 5 


13 comply with Mr. G. 


Mis Kitty muſt excuſe me. 


The gentleman who ſent me a copy + 


of verſes on his miſtreſs's. dancing, is, I 


believe, too thoroughly in love to com- 
© nity, to concern myſelf in the affair of 
the boiled dumpling. 


poſe correctly. 
J have too great a reſpect for both the 


| 1 univerſities to . one at the e 4 
23 of the other. 


Tom Nimble is a very bone fellow, 


2 ant I defire him to preſent my humble 
per better, than by inſerting a couple 
of letters which are really genuine, and 


ſervice to his couſin Fill Bumper. 


I am obliged for the dee upon Pre 
jucdlice. 


| I. may in due time anĩmadvert on the 
cCeaſe of Grace Grumble. 
The petition of P. 8. granted. 


. 2 That of Sarah Loveit, refuſed. 0 
. of A. S. are returned. 7 
thank og for bis kind invi- ; 


The pa 


. tation. 0 


My friend at Woodſtock 'i is a bald 


3 to undertake for all within ten 


by miles of bim. 


I am afraid the entertainment of Tom 


muſt conſider farther of it, before I 

9 05 W. F. in thoſe freedoms he 
takes with the ladies ſtockingss. 

Lam obliged to the ingenious gentle- 


jc& of the late SpeRator, and 
particular notice of his laſt letter. 


dated July: the 26th, in relation to ſome 
flages- in a lover, will be more parti- 


a my anſwer. 


poor gentleman, who fancies my 


| ee. could reclaim an huſband who 
can abule ſuch a wife. as he deſcribes, 
haas, Fam afraid, o6- grows an-opinion of : 
my ſkill. | 
5 Phitanthropos i is, I dare fay, a very 
pro- lin rg pray. let 


Vell meaning man, but a little too 


ntius himſelf muſt be the beſt 
5 45 in the affair he mentions. 
he letter * from Fincoln i is 6 


Sampſon Bentſtaff has quite puz 
and writ me a long N w ich I can- 
not camprehend one word of 


be reliſhed by the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


man who ſent me an on the ſub-. 

ſhall take can ſu 
I am . moſt affectionate brother, 
When the lady who wrote me a letter. 
cular in her directions, F ſhall be uo in 


Pray what is the feaſon that 
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Arethuſa and her friend may hear far- 


. e from we. 


Celia is a little too haſty. 

Harriot is a good girl, -*Y muſt at 
does not know. 

I myſt ingenuoufly confeſs my friend 
uzzled me, 


Collidan muſt 'alo. explain what he 
means by his drigelling. 


I tbink it beneath-my ſpeRatorial dig- 


s the 
neon me for he Mlaovery of the 
t 8. fs ; 

I know- nat hon to: ontiblude this pa- 


which I look upon to be two of the 
ſmarteſt pieces I haye received from my 


"OE ee of either ſex. 


_  RROTHER re, 


Wir you are n ev 

object that falls in your g ene 
am wholly taken up with one. Had 
that ſage, who demanded what beauty 


was, lived to ſee the dear angel J love, 


he would not have aſked ſuch a queſtion, 
Had another ſeen her, he would himſelf 
have loved the perſon in whom Heaven 


has made. virtue viſible; and were you 
| yourlelf to be in her company, you 


cauld never, with all your loquacity, 
ſay enough of her good humour and 
ſenſe. I ſend you the outlines of a pic- 
ture, ich, 1 can no more finiſn than I 

iently- admire the dear original, 


Fannie SPEC, 
800 MR. „„ = 

"Wilt allow your nothing . ou 
1 reſolve me the following il yo 
ile you 
only. talk now upon Wedneſdays, Fri- 
_ and Mondays, yo 4 ang to be 

greater tatler, than when you ſpoke 


_ m_— you formerly uſed: to do} 


ng out of your 
e length of your 
hes compenſate for the ſcarceneſs 

> barns Jam, good My. Pert, your 
Nee if you will-be long enough 


"Alanna LovB.excTa: 
25 0 SE LY Ne 


H this 


your plu 
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mr INSARAHILE Mü ros» 
$CRIBENDL CACOETHE . 


9 5 ; 
„ ö 


THERE is a certain diſtemper, 

which is mentioned ne * by 
Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to be met 
with in the e Diſpenſary. Ju- 


venal, in the motto of iny paper, terms 
it a Cacocthes; which is a hard word 
for a diſeaſe called in * Engliſh, 


© The itch of writing.“ This Caccerbes 


is as epidemical as the 1 there 
| ized with 
it ſome time or other in their lives. 


being very few who are not ſe 


There is; however, this difference in 
theſe two diſtet upers, that the firſt, after 
having indiſpoſed you for a time, never 
returns again; whereas this T am ſpeak-' 
ing of, when it is once got into the 
Blood, ſeldom comes dut of it. The 
Britiſh nation is very mitch afflifted with! 
this malddy 5 and though very many re-. 
medlies have been applied to perſbns in- 

fected Witk it, few of them hive ever 
proved fuceeſsful. Some have been 


chuterized with tires and lampoons, 


but Have Fetcived little of ns benefit 
from them; others have Had their heads 
faſtened for an Hour together between a 
deft board, Which is made uſt of as a 


cure for the diſeaſe When it appears in 


ir s greatelt malignity: There'ts indeed 


one kind of this mialady which Has been 
ſometimes removed, like the biting of 4 
Tarantula; wirt ne ſound of # mubcal 
inſtrument, which is edhimonly kribwn 
by the name of à cat- call. | Bat if you 

have a pät left of this kind under your 
care, you may afſure yourſelf there is 
16 other why of reedrerdeg hint effeRta. 
ally, but by forbidding Rim tie ule of 
pen, ink, and paper. 
But te drop the allegory before I have 


tired it st, there is nd ſpecles of {crib- 


Biers more offenfive, and more incurable, 
2 ä e writers whoſe works 
return upen the public on certain days 
008 ſtated cies „re net thi 
confolation it the perüſal of theſe, au- 
uy Which we find ät the reading of 
| Mothers, mamely, that we are fufe if 

_ we linve” Hut ; 


Went of the burr, f. 
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night, foraſmuch as his 
© great that it may illuminate the earth 
© all over at once as clear as broad day 1 . 


7 brought on, and which do ray. out 


patience we may come to 


8 


2 7 8 
Jur. Sar vit. VII. 51. 


kunt CVRIT OF WRITING 13 AN ENDLESS ITCH. + 


Cn. Darn 


admired an humourous ſaying of Dfo- 
genes, who reading a dull author to ſe- 
veral of his friends, when every one be- 
gan to be tired, finding he was almoſt 


come to the blank leaf at the end of it, 


cried—*', Courage, lads, I fee land. 
On the contrary, our progreſs through _ 
that kind of writers I am now ſpeaking. 
of. is never at an end. One day makes 


work for another, we do not know When 
to promiſe ourſelves reſſmm. 
t is a melancholy thing to conſider 


that the art of printing, w ich might be 
tis greateſt bleſMng to fränkint, 
Prove detrimental to us, and that it 


ſhould be made uſe of to ſcatter preju- 
dice and ignorante through à pe 
infteatl of conveyitig to ther tru 
knowledge. 5 
I was lately reading a very Whitnfical 
treatiſe, ntituled; William Ramfay's 
« Vindication of Aſtrolegy. This pro- 


found author, among many myſtical - 
| paſſages, has the following one The 


hee of the ſun is not the cauſe of 


© but there are tenebrificous and dai 
by. whoſe influence night is 


© darkneſs and obſciirity port the eatth, 


as the fun does highe,” © © We 

I confider writers in the fame view 

this ſage aſtrologer does the heavenly 

bodies. Some of thein are ſtars that 

ſcatter light as others do dafkneſs. 15 

could mention 3 authors who are 
f the Gift magnitude, 


tenebrificous ſtars o 


and point out a knot of gefiflemen, who 


tave been dull in conſbft, and 10 be 
locked upon is 4 dark coriftellation. 


The nation has been a at while be⸗ ONES 
nighted with ſeveral of rhefs atitilum- 


aries. I ſuffered them to ray out their 


darkneſs as long as I Was able to endufs 
it, tilt at length I came to 4 reſoliitioh. - 
&f riſing upon theft; afl Hope in 4 little 


8 
„ 
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ere erden quite om ofthe Bri 
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Ne DLXXXIII. FRIDAY,” AUGUST 20: 


1 THYMUM PINOSQUE FERENS DE MONTIBUS ALTIS, 
TECTA SERAT LATE CIRCUM, CUI TALIA CURZ: 

IPSE LABORE MANUM DURO TERAT; IPSE FERACES ' 
'FIGAT HUMO PLANTAS, ET AMICOS IRRIGET IMBRES-. 


WITH HIS OWN HAND, THE GUARDIAN OF. THE BEES, 


VikG, GxorG, IV. VEI. I12s 


7 


von SLIPS OF PINES, MAY SEARCH THE MOUNTAIN TREES 5 
AND WITH WILD THYME AND: SAV'RY"PLANT THE PLAIN, , 

TILL HIS HARD HORNY FINGERS ATT WITH TAN 
AND DECK WITH FRUITFUL TREES THE FIELDS AROUND, 


8 - 


x 
— 


Fork ſtation of life has duties 
24 which are proper to it. Thoſe who 
ate determinded by choice to any parti- 


cular kind of buſineſs, are indeed more 


happy. than thoſe who are determined 
by neceſſity, but both are under an 
equal obligation of fixing on employ- 
ments, which may be either uſeful to 
themſelves or beneficial to others: no 


one of the ſons of Adam ought to think hig! „ Th 
in this art, as well as in others. We 


himſelf exempt from that labour and in- 
duſtry which were denounced to our firſt 
ent, and in him to all his poſterity. 
Thoſe to whom birth or fortune may 
| ſeem to make ſuch an application unne« 
ceſſary, qught to find out ſome calling or 
_ profeſſion for themſelves, that they may 
not lie as a burden on the ſpecies, and. 
be the only uſeleſs parts of the creation. 


Many öf our country gentlemen in 


their buſy hours apply themſelves wholly 
to the chace, or to ſome other diverſion 


which they find in the fields and woods. 


This gave occaſion to one of our moſt 
eminent Engliſh writers? d repreſent 
every one of them as lying under a kind 
of curſe pronounced th them in the 


Words of Goliah— I will give thee to 


© the fowls of the air, 
Wh of the field. | 
Thou 
indulged with moderation, may have a 


and to the beaſts 


== influence both on the mind and 


dody, the country affords many other 


amuſements of a more noble kind. | 


Among theſe I know none more de- 


lightful 2 itſelf, and beneficial to the 


public, than that of Planting. I could 
mention a nobleman. whoſe fortune has 
placed him in ſeveral parts of England, 
and who has always left theſe viſible 
marks behind him, which ſhe he has 


boden theres he never hired à houſe jn 


our whole 


exerciſes of this kind, when 


AND WITH REFRESHING,WAT.ERS DRENCH/THE GROUND. | 


e Darn. 


tis life, without lea ping all about it the 
ſeeds of wealth, and beſtowing legacies 


on the poſterity. of the owner. Had all 
the gentlemen of England made the 


ſame eee upon their eſtates, 

country would have been at 
this time as one great garden. Nor 
ought ſuch an employment to be looked 
upon as too inglorious for men of the 
higheſt rank. There have been heroes 


are told in particularof Cyrus the Great, 
that he planted all the Leſſer Aſia. There 


is indeed ſomething truly magnificent 


in this kind of amuſement: it gives a 
nobler air to ſeveral parts of nature; it 
fills.the earth with a variety of beautiful 
ſcenes, and has ſomething in it like 
creation. For this reaſon the pleaſure 
of one. who plants is ſomething like 
that of a poet, who, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, is eee, with his pro- 
ductions than any other writer or artiſt 
„ ᷣ 
Plantations have dne advantage in 

them which is net to be found in moſt 


other works, as they giye a pleaſure of 


a more laſting date, and continually im- 


prove in the eye of the planter, When 


you. have. fimſhed a building, or any 
other undertaking of the like nature, 
it immediately decays upon your hands; 
you ſee it brought to the utmoſt point 
of perfection, and from that time haſten- 
ing to it's ruin. On the contrary, when 
you have finithed your plantations, they 
are ſtill arriving at greater | degrees of 
perfection as long as you live, and ap- 
pear more delightful in every ſucceed- 
ing year than they did in the foregeing 
But I do not only recommend this 
art to men of eſtates as a pleaſing amule- 
ment, but as it is a kind of - virtuous 
1 1 employment, 


* 


ridicule by the cunning and ſelfiſn 15 
of mankind. Moſt people are of 


grew very 


8 employment 5 f and may therefore be in- 


culcated by moral motives.3 particularly 
from the love which we ought to have, 


for our country, and the regard which 
ve ought to bear to our poſterity. As 


for the firſt, I need only mention what 
is frequently obſerved by others, that 


the increaſe of foreſt · trees does by no 
means bear a proportion to the deſtruc- 
tion of them, inſomuch that, in a few 
ages, that nation may be at a loſs to 
ſupply itſelf with timber ſufficient for the 
I know when a man, 


fleets of England, n a man, 
talks of poſterity in matters of this na- 
ture, he is looked upon with an eye of 

rt 
the 
humour of an old fellow of a college, 
who, when he was preſſed by the ſociety 


to come into ſomething that might re- 
daound to the good of their ſucceſſors, 
- pecviſh— We are always 
7 doing,” ſays he, ſomething for po- 
© fterity; but I would fain ſee poſterity 


+ do ſomething for js. 2 
But I think men are inexcuſable, who 
fail in a duty of this nature, ſince it is 


ſo eaſily diſcharged. When a man con- 
| fiders that the putting a few twigs into 


the ground is doing good to one who 


will make his appearance in the world 
about fifty years hence, or that he is 


perhaps making one of his own deſcend- 
8 by ſo ineonſiderahle an 


ants eaſy or rich, ineonſi le ar 
expence; if he finds himſelf averſe to it, 
he muſt conclude that he has a poor and 
baſe heart, void of all generous principles 


and love to mankind 


There is one conſideration, which may 


very much enforce what I have here ſaid. 


| Many honeſt minds, that are naturally 


diſpoſed to do good ini the world, and 


become beneficial to mankind, complain 
within themſelves that they have not 


talents for it. This therefore is a good 
office, which is ſuited to the meanelt ca- 
cities, and which may 


ſufficient to deſerve well of their country, 
and to recom 
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heed pions of a friend of mine, when any 
uſ 


which' are uneaſy to the ' ſoul 


able contempla 
- philoſophers 


„ 21 be performed 
y multitudes, who have not abilities 


15 nend themſelves to their 
% PER} Ty ANY "WORE ˙¹¹wwA ͤw mona: 


ul country neighbour dies, that © you 


may trace him; which I look upon 
as a good funeral oration at the death of 
an honeſt huſband, who hath left the im- 


preſſions of his induſtry behind him in 
the place here he has lived. 3 
Upon the foregoing conſideration, 1 


ject of this paper as a kind of moral vir · 
tue; which, as I have already ſhewn, re- 
commends itſelf likewiſe by the pleaſure 


that attends it. It muſt be confeſſed, 


that this is none of thoſe turbulent plea- 


ſures: which is apt to gratify a man in 


the heats of youth; but if it be not ſo 
tumultuous, it is more laſting. Nothir 

can be more delightful than to entertain 
ourſelves with proſpects of our on 


making, and to walk under thoſe ſnades 
which our own induſtry has raiſed— 


Amuſements of this nature compoſe the 
mind, and lay at reſt all thoſe Ne 


beſides that, they naturally en 


art of their lives among their gardens. 
picurus himſelf could not think ſenſual 


pleaſure attainable in any other ſcene. - 
Every reader who is acquainted with - 


Homer, Virgil, and Horace, the greateſt-, 
geniuſes of all antiquity, knows very well 
wit how much rapture they have ſpoken 


on this ſubje&; and that Virgil, in par- 
- ticular, has written a whole book on the 
art of planting. - „ 


This art ſeems to hare been more eſpe- | 


'cially adapted to the nature of man in his 
primeval ſtate, when he had life enough 


to ſee his productions flouriſh in their 


utmoſt beauty, and gradually decay with 
him. One who lived before the flood -. 
might have ſeen a wood of the talleſt 


oaks in the acorn. But I only mention 


this particular, in order to introduce, im 

my next paper, a hiſtgry which I have + 
found among the accounts of China, and 
which may be looked upon as an ante-. 


* £ 
* 
* £ 


man; 
good thoughts, and diſpoſe us to laud- 
tions. Many of the old 4 
paſſed away the greateſt 


can ſcarce forbear repreſenting the ſub= 
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dern et WHAT PLEASURES IN OUR PLAINS. AROUND 
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enn teens, THE FOUNTAINS, AND THE FLOW RY GROW 1D: . 5 
nn eb LIVE, AND LOVE, AND DIE WI TA ONLY Vo. 


rA was one of the hundred 
1 ang fifty daughters of Zilpah, of 
he race of Cohu, by whom ſome of the. 


\ 


Earned: think is meant Cain. She was 


exceedingly beaufiful, and when ſhe was 
but a girl of threelcore and ten years of 
age, received the addreſſes of ſeveral who 
made love to her. Among theſe were 


two brothers, road 27 and. Shalum. 


Harpath being the firſt-born, was ma- 


er of that fruitful region which lies at 


the foot of Mount Tirzah, in the ſouthern 
arts of China. Shalum—which is to 
Ey the planter, in the Chineſe: lan- 
guage - poſſeſſed all the neighbouring 
Hils, an that great range of moun- 


tains which goes under the name of 


Tirzah. Harpath was of a haughty, 
contemptuous ſpirit ; Shalum was of a 


| gentle diſpoſition, beloved both by God 


F 


- 


% 


It is ſaſd that among the antedilavian 


. . women, the daughters of Cohu had 


their minds wholly ſet. upon riches z for 
which reaſon the beautful Hilpa pre- 


ferred; Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of 


bis numerous flocks and herds, that co- 
vered all the low country which runs 
is watered by ſeveral. fountains and 
Rreams breaking out of the ſides of that 


* 


mountain. 5 5 
Harpath made fo quick a diſpatch of 
Kis courtſhip, that he married Hilpa in 
the hundredth year of her age; and being 


of an infolent-temper, laughed to ſcorn 
| - his brother Sha lum for having pretended 
to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was 
. maſter of nothing but a long chain of 


rocks and mountains. This ſo much 


provoked Shalum, that he is ſaid to have 


curſed. his brother in the bitterneſs of 
his heart, and to have 1 0 that one 
of his mountains might fall upon his 
head if ever he came within the ſhadow 


of it. 


From this time forward Harpath 
would never venture out of the vallies, 


DE 2 


marriage with 
mountainous region whic 


e ſoil, and is thong 
her 


reckoned one of the 


but came to an untimely end in the two 
hundred and fiftieth year of his age, be- 
ing drowned in a riter as he attempted 
to croſs it. This river is called to this 


day, from his name who periſhed in it, 


che River Harpath; and, what is very 


remarkable, iſſues out of one of thoſe 
mountams which Shalum wiſhed might 


fall upon his brother, when he curled 


him in the bitterneſs of his heart. 


Hilpa was in the hundred and ſixtieth 

pul her age at the death of her huſ- 
nd, having. brought him. but fifty 

children before he was ſnatched away, 


the antediluvians made love to the young 


widow, though no one was thought ſo 
likely to-ſucceed in her affections as her 
firk lover Shalum, who. renewed his 


court to her about ten years after the 
death of Harpath; for it was not thought 
decent in thoſe days that a widow ſhould 
be ſeen by a man within ten years after 
the deceaſe of her ag 


' her huſband. © 
Shalum falling into a deep melan- 
choly, and refolving to take away that 
objeftion which had been raiſed againſt 
him when be made his firſt addreſſes to 
Hilpa, began, immediately after her 
Harpath, to plant all that 
| fell to his 
lot in the diviſion of this country. He 
knew how to adapt every plant to it's 
| ht to have: in- 
ted many traditional ſecrets of that 
art from the firſt man. Fhis empioy- 
ment turned at length to his profit as 
well as to his amuſement: his moun- 
tains were in a few years ſhaded with 
young trees, that gradually ſhot up into 
groves, woods, and foreſts, intermixed 


with walks, and lawns, and gardens; 


inſomuch that the whole region, from a 
naked and deſolate proſpect, began now 
to look like a ſecond agate, The 


pleaſantneſs of the place, and the agree - 


able diſpoſition of Shalum, Who was 
mildeſt and . 


% . 


£8 


Tun erker Aron. 


of all who tire before the flood, drew 
into it multitudes of people, who were 


tually employed in the ſink ing of co 
2 the digging of trenches, and the 


| hollowing of trees, for the better diſtri- 
bution of water through every part of 
this ſpacious plantation. 


The habitations of Sbalum locked 


7 every year more beautiful in the eyes of 
HFilpa, who, after the ſpace of ſeven 


autumns, was -wonderfi 


nderfully pleaſed wi 


the diſtant proſpe& of Shalum's hills, 


Which were then covered with inny- 


merable tufts of trees, and gloomy 


ſcenes that gave a magnificenee to the 


place, and converted it inta one of the m 
| fineſt landikips the eye of man. could | 


| behold. BAL 


dad and foventy, e 


I be Chineſe, record. a. letter. akink- daughters. 
__-  Shalumnis ſaid to have written to Hilpa, 
in the eleventh year of her wide hood. 


1 thall here tranſlate it without depart- 
ing from that noble ſimplicity of ſanti- 


ments and plainneſs of manners which 
appear in the original. 


Shalum was at this time one bundied 
and eighty years old, e nN 


— 


1 SHALUM, _ MASTER. or e 


AR VALLIES.. £8 


"In THz 788th VEAR or ru : 


_ EREA TIONs T 
RAT have. not ſuffered, 1 
of Tilpah, fſince thou 


gut e may marines THEE 


wv px 


K; 


| $6 Dog 
have I erden the loſs. of thee on the 
unt Tirzah, and ſaothed my 


ee or four 2 


\ ; 1149 


rival? I grew. wea of the 1 
E ſun, Hey have ny of the light 


myſelf with weeds and  fo- 
ſe threeſeore and ten years 


top of 
melancholy among s thouſand 9 2 
ſhades 1 own, raiſing. M; 

lings are at preſent aa the 


God; every part of them is — 
fruits and flowers, and fountains; . The 


whole mountain is. perfumed for — re- 
ception. ere into it, O my 
loved, and let us 


of; 
new world with 4 . 5 


ter of Zilpah, that the age of man 


but a thouſand years; that beauty is 
the admixation but of a few centuries. 
It flouriſhes as a mountain gale, or as a 
cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in 


| remember ig gon in the mou 


AH, TO HILPA, MISTRESS « OF 


 Hayingbereinlaried this letter, which 
I look upon as the only antedihuvian 
3 nom extant, I ſhall in my 
the the ſequel this 125 8 


1 * N 
1 9 54 5 


E DNE DAY, auen ST 25. 
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_ *SHALUM AND rA. ö 
HR letter inſerted in my. laſt had 


1 0 good. an.effedt upon, Hp, chat 


the TOTO it in lis than twelve 
months, aſter. the following manner. 


HIL IA, MISTRESS OF THE RALLIES. 
To SHALUMs, MASTER: O MQUNT 
 BIRZAHs F Tn ML Ss 


© 


the N of my 


= THE 789th. ura op A : 


CREATION. 


War have L to de with: ches, © | 


Shalum? Thou praiſeſt Hilpa's 
beauty, but: ant thou not ſearethy eng- 


mouned with the verdure of her mea- 
domus? eee eee 


the-proſpe& of one, ng eee vallies, than 
_ thou; wouldeſt be with the ſight of her 
perſon, The lawings of: my herds aur 


— 


ü the anſwer N ons 


b.. 


locks, n make a plea- 


ant echo in thy mountains, and ſound 
_ - Gweetly in thy ears. What Siough * 
am delighted with the wavings of thy 

foreſts, and thoſe breezes of perfumes 


which flow from the top of Tirzah: are 


theſe like the riches of the valley? - 
I know thee, O Shalum; thou art 
more wiſe and happy than any of the 


LEY” ſons of men. Thy dwellings are among 


the cedars; thou ſearcheſt out the diver» 
ſſity of foils, thou underſtandeſt the in- 
fluences of the ſtars, and markeſt the 
_—_ of ſeaſons. ' Can a woman ap- 
8 r lovely in the eyes of ſuch a one? 


ar 
Bieter ws not, O Shalum; let me 


alone, that I may enjoy thoſe goodly 
poſſeſſions which hs Patten to — W 
Win me not by thy enticing words. 
May thy trees increaſe and multiply; 

mayeſt thou add wood: to wood, and 
made to ſhade; but tempt not Hilpa to 
deſtroy thy ſolitude, and make thy re- 
tirement populous. 


_ afterwards ſhe accepted of a treat in one 
af the neighbouring hills to which Sha- 


- Jum had invited her. This treat laſted . 


for two years, and is faid to have coſt 
Shalum five hundred. antelopes, two 
thouſand oftriches, and a thouſand tuns 
of milk; but what moſt of all recom- 
mended it, was that variety of delicious 
fruits and pot - herbs, in which no per- 


fon then living could any way equal 


Shalum. „CCC 
- - He treated her in the bower which he 


- 


had planted amidſt the wood of nightin- 


| are This wood was made up of ſuch 


uit · trees and plants as are moſt agree to 1 lac. ever it 
coſt him; and having already deſtroyed 


able to the ſeveral kinds of ſinging- 
birds; ſo that it had drawn into it all 


the muſic of the country, and was filled 
from one end of the year to the other 
with the moſt agreeable conſort in ſeaſon. 

He ſhewed her every day ſome beau- 


tiful and ſurpriſing ſcene in this new re- 
ion of woodlands; and as by this means 


e had all the opportunities he could 


- wiſh for of opening his mind to her, he 
ſucceeded ſo well, that 2 1 her de- 
parture ſne made him a kind of promiſe, 


and gave him her word to return him a 


-poſitive anſwer in leſs than fifty years. 
She had not been long among her own 
| le in the vallies, when ſhe received 


new overtures, and at the fame time a 


moſt ſplendid viſit from Miſhpach, who 


4 


nE sCTA TOR. ay 
a great city, which he called after his 


The Chineſe ay, that a little time 


+ 


own name. Every houſe was made for 
at leaſt a thouſand years, nay there were 
ſome that were leaſed out for three lives; 
ſo that the quantity of ſtone and timber 


conſumed in this building is ſcarce to 


be imagined by thoſe who live in the 
preſent age of the world. This great 
man entertained her with the voice of 
muſical” inſtruments which had been 
lately invented, and danced before her 
to the ſound" of the timbrel. He alſo 
ny her with ſeveral domeſtic uten- 
fils wrought in braſs and iron, which 
had bern newly found out for the con- 
venieney of life. In the mean time 


and was ſorely diſpleaſed 2: Hilpa for 
the reception which ſhe had given to 
Miſhpach, inſomuch that he never wrote 


to her er ſpoke of her during a whole 


revolution of Saturn; but finding that 
this intercourſe went no farther than a 
viſit, he again renewed his addreſſes to 


her, who during his long ſilence is ſaid 


very often to have caſt a wiſhing eye 
upon Mount Tirza n 

Her mind continued wavering about 
twenty years longer between Shalum 


and Miſhpach; for though her inclina- 


tions favoured the former, her intereſt 


pleaded very powerfully for the other. 
While her heart was in this unſettled 


condition, the following accident hap- 
by wm which determined her choice. 4 


high tower of wood that ſtood in the city 


of Miſhpach having caught fire by a flaſh 


of lightning, in a few days reduced the 
whole town to.aſhes. Miſhpach reſolved 
to rebuild. the place-whateyer it ſhould 


all the timber of the country, he was 
forced to have recourſe to Shalum, whoſe 
foreſts were now two hundred years old. 
He purchaſed theſe woods with ſo many 
herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep, and 
with ſuch a vaſt extent: of fields and 
paſtures,” that Shalum was now grown 
more wealthy than Miſhpach; and there- 
fore appeared ſo charming in the eyes of 


' Zilpah's daughter, that ſhe no longer 


On the day 


refuſed him in * | 
er up into the 


in which he brought 


mountains, he raiſed a moſt prodigious 
q pile of cedar, and of every {weet-{mell- 


ing wood, which reached above three 
hundred cubits in height; he alſo caſt | 
into the pile bundles of myrrh and 
ſheaves of ſpikenard, enriching it with 
„„ V 1909 gay 


every ſpicy ſhrub, and nfaking it fat 
with the gums of his plantations. This 
was the burnt offering which Shalum 
offered in the day of his eſpouſals: the 


7 
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| MENS WAXING THOVGHT8\AND ACTIONS, RECUR 
oO THEIR IMAGINATIONS IN SLEEP. | 2 . 
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ſmoke of it aſcended up to heaven, and 
filled the whole country with incenſe and 


Cic. vx Div. 
155 „ 


neglect of true, honour. For my part, 


lowing letter, which is built upon I. ſeldom receive a benefit, but in a E. 

a thought that is new, and very well night or two's time I make moſt noble ö 
carried on; for which reaſons I ſhall give returns for it; which though my bene- = 
it to the public without alteration, addi- factor is not a whit the better for, yet it | 
tion, or amendment. plwKkeaſes me to think that it was from a 
e . principle of gratitude in me, that my oY 
ij, 8 mind was ſuſceptible of ſuch generous 
T5 was a good piece of advice which tranſport while I thought myſelf repay- 1 

1 Pythagoras gave to his ſcholars, that ing the kindneſs of my friend: and l 
every night before they flept they ſhould - have often been ready to beg; pardon, | 1 


examine what they had been doing that 
day, and fo diſcoyer what actions were 
worthy of purſuit to-morrow, and what 
little vices were to be prevented from 
ſhpping unawares into. a habit. If I 
might ſecond the philoſopher's advice, 
it mould be mine, that in a morning be- 
fore my ſcholar roſe, he ſhould! conſider” 
what he had been about that night, and 
with the ſame ſtrictneſs, as if the con- 
dition he has believed himſelf to be in, 
was real, Such a ſcrutiny into the ac- 
tions of his fancy muſt be of conſider. . 
able advantage, for this reaſon, becauſe 
the circumſtances which a man imagines 
himlelf in during fleep, are generally 
ſuch as entirely favour his aa i 
good or bad, and give him imaginary 
opportunities of purſuing them to the 
utmoſt; ſo that his temper will lie fairly 
open to his view, while he conſiders how 
it is moved when free from thoſe con- 
ſtraints which the accidents' of real life 
put it under. Dreams are certainly the- 
reſult of our waking thoughts, and our 
daily hopes and fears arè what give the 
mind ſuch nimble reliſhes of pleaſure, 
and ſuch ſevere touches of pain in it's 
midnight rambles. A man that mur- 
ders his enemy, or deſerts his friend in 
a dream, had need to guard his temper 
againſt revenge and ingratitude, and 
take heed that he he nat tempted to do 
a: vile thing in the purſuit of talle; or the 


3 


conſidering that wen the offender was 
in my power 1 had carried 
ments much too far. 


the imagination: of which truth thoſe 
no inconſiderable inſtances; ſo that not 
diſcoveries of himſelf, but a regard to his 
willing to comply with it, I ſhall put 


into a way of doing it with pleaſure, 1 1 i 


clear of the leaſt intemperance. 


of wine; theſe I have nothing to ſay to, 


inſtead of returning an injury, after 
my reſent- 
I-think. it has been. obferved*in-thet _þ 
courſe of your papers, how much one's i 
happineſs or miſery may depend upon” 
ſtrange workings of fancy in ſleep are 
only the advantage a man has of making 
own eaſe or diſquiet, may induce him 


to accept of my advice. Such as are 


obſerving only one maxim which I ſha 
give them, viz. To go to bed with a mind _ "i 
entirely free from paſſion, and a body 


They, indeed, who can ſink into ſleep 


with their thoughts leſs calm or inno-— 


cent than they ſhouid be, do but plunge. 0 
themſelves into ſcenes of guilt and mi- 4 
ſery; or they Who are willing to pur- | 

chaſe any midnight diſquietudes for the 
ſatisfaRion of a full meal, or a-ſkin full 


as not knowing how to invite them to 
reflect ĩons full of ſhame and horror: but 


: thoſe that will obſerve this ruie, I pro- 


miſe that they ſhall awake into health = 1 


and chearfulneſs, and be capable of re- | # 


counting with delight thoſe glorious mo- 
| „ ments 


116 . fur srrcra ron. . 


: fuck noble hurry” of imagination. 


2 e AIEAGNE PO! eres, aus. 20. | 


chat ingeniouggentleman, who-promiſed out of it that black drop of blood, in 


of his 0 . 1 ry. tained the Fomes Peccati, ſo that, he was 


nts, n the mind has been in- men to reap ſome advantage from a 
Gul ging 21 n ſuch luxury of thou ets many unregarded hours, wr: ſuch you 
| encourage . 
poſe a man's going ſupperleſs to bed I shall 8 with giving you a 
mould introduce him to the table of ſome tketch or two of my way © proceeding. 
great prince or other, where he ſhal} be If I have any bulinels of conſequence 
entertained with the nobleſt marks of to do to-morrow, I am ſcarce dropt aſleep 
_ honour and plenty, and:do-ſoimuch bu- -to-night but I am in the midſt of it, and 
ſineſs after; 8 he mall riſe with as Tel Lawake conſider the whole proceſ. 
good a ſtomach to his breakfaſt as if he fion of the 8 and get the advantage | 
| had faſtedf all ni zhe long ; or luppoſe he of the me: ' Experience before the 
ſhould Id fee his 80 8 ande re an all N | 
| night i in great difireſſes, which he could These is 3 a . oof but what 
inſtantly haye diſengaged them from, . I hay ſome tupe or other been in; but 


could he have been content to have gone my behaviour, while L was maſter of a 


to bed withopt-the other bottle; believe college, pleaſes me ſo well, that when- 
me, | theſe effects of faney are no con- ever tbere is a 3 of _ arr 
temptible conſequences | 
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or indulging one's appetite. „ : 


I forbear recommending” my a” I bave 3 FAS SR SUE ould 
upon many other agcounts until I hear not paſs. examination, when I have had 
how you and your veadlers reliſh what I the art of flying or beipg inviſible; for 

bave already ſaid; amon g whom if there which reaſon Lam glad I am not poſſeſſed 
be any that may pretend it is uſeleſs to of thoſe extraordinary qualities. 

- them, becauſe. they never dream at all, Laſtly, Mr, Spectator, I have been a 
there may be others; perhaps, who do great hls 0 of yours, and have 
little elſe all day! long. Were every one read many of my letters in your paper 
as ſenſible as I am what happens to him which I never wrote ypu. . on haye 

is his fleep, it would be no diſpute he- a mind I ſhould really be ſo, 1 13 got 
ther we paſs ſo conſiderable a portion of 2 parcel of viſions and other miſcellanics 

our time in the condition of ftocks and in my noctuary, which 1 ſhall fend you 
fiones, and whether the ſoul were not to ent ich e -h on proper occaſions, 

AN at work upon the principle 2 1 1 
of thought. Howeyer, it is an honeſt en- V Joun SpaLLoW, 
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N — „ eng his be 
lowing viſian is unknown to me, and carrying him aide, èut open his 
1250 apt to think i it may be the work of breaſt, plucked out his heart, and wrung 


N PSs e out which, ſay the Turkiſh divines, is con- 


| * 5 deer from fi ever after. I immediately 
an, ſaid to myſelſ Though this ſtory be a 
1 Was the 3 W che e lte of fiction, a very gone 3 may be dran 
Mahomet. Among many other ex - from it, wi man but apply it 
e ee I find it recorded of that to himſelf and bats eavour to ſqueeze 
that in the fourth year of his out of bis heart Whatever fans or my 

* the 8 h * him 2 8 22 a pet er: Thile © 
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5 While my mind moe whey taken up | 


with this contemplation, I inſenſibly fell 
into a moſt pleaſing ſlumber, when me- 

thought two porters entered my chamber 
carrying a large cheſt between them. Af. 
ter having ſet it down in the middle of 
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© ter any thing but money. Notwith, 
C handing all his endeavours, he is gill 
poot. This has' flung him into a moſt 
c deplorable. ſtate of melancholy and 
© deſpair. He is a compoſition of envy 
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and idleneſs, hates mankind, but gives 


the room, they departed. I immediately them their revenge by being more un- | 
- endeavoured to'open what was ſent me, © eaſy to himſelf than to any one elſe. | 

when a ſhape, like that in which we The phial I looked upon next con- | Ii 
>aint our angels, appeared before me, and tained a large fair heart which beat very ' 
7 ſtrongly. The fomes or ſpat in it was 


orbade me. Incloſed, ſaid he, are | 
© the hearts of ſeveral of your friends exceeding ſmall ; but I could not help 
© and acquaintance; but before you ean obſerving, that which way ſoever I turn- 
© be qualified to ſee and animadvert on ed the phial, it always appeared upper- 
© the feelings of others, j ou muſt be moſt, and in the ſtrongeſt point of light. 
« pure yourſelf.” Whereupon he drew' The heart you are examining,” ſays, 
out his inciſion knife, cut me open, took my companion, belongs to Will Wor- 
out my heart, and began to ſqueeze it. thy. He has, indeed, a moſt noble 
I was in great confuſion, to ſee how * ſoul, and is poſſeſſed of a thouſand 
many things, which I had always che- good qualities. The ſpeck which you 
riſhed as virtues, iſſued out of my heart * diſcover is vanity. 
on this occaſion. 


In thort, after it had - Here, ſays the angel, is the heart 
been thoroughly ſqueezed, -it looked like of Freelove, your intimate friend. 
an empty bladder; when the phantom, * Freelove.and I, faid I, “ are at pre- 
breathing a freſh particle of divine air © ſent very cold to one another, and I 
into it, reſtored it ſafe to it's former re- do not care for looking on the heart + 14 
poſitory; and having ſewed me up, we of a man which I fear is overcaſt with, Ti 
began to examine the cheſt. _ © rancour,*' * My teacher commanded | 
The hearts were all incloſed in tranſ-. me to look upon it; I did ſo, and to m = 
arent phials, and preſerved in liquor unf kable ſurpriſe, found that a ſmall _ | | 
which looked like ſpirits of wine. The ſwelling ſpot, which I at firſt took to "Mn 
firſt which I caſt my eye upon, I was be ill-will towards me, was only pa 
afraid would have broke the glaſs which ſion, and that upon my nearer inſpec · f 
contained it. It ſhot up and down, tion it wholly dilappeared; upon which | 
with incredible ſwiftneſs, through ths the phantom told me Freelove was one of . 
liquor in which it ſwam, and very fre- the beſt-natured men alive. TN 4 
guently bounced againſt the fide of the This, ſays my teacher, is a female 1 


phial. The fomes, or ſpot in the middle heart of your acquaintance.? I found | 
8 of it, was not large, but of a red fiery the foxes in it of the largeſt ſize, ant 2 


colour, and ſeemed: to be the cauſe of of an hundred different colours, which _ 201 
theſe violent agitations. That, ſays were ſtill varying every moment. Upon | J 
my inſtructor, * is the heart of Tom my aſking to whom it belonged, I was | | 
* Dread Nought, who behaved himſelf informed that it was the heart of Co- 
well in the Fate wars, but has for theſe quetilla. 8 . 
ten years laſt paſt been aiming at ſome 
of poll of honour to no purpoſe. ,He is 
© lately retired into the country, where 
* quite choaked up with ſpleen and cho- 
ler, he rails at better men than him- 
* (elf, and will be for ever uneaſy, be- 
* cauſe it is impoſſible he ſhould think next door to me. : 
© his merits ſufficiently rewarded.” The © I ſhew you this,” fays the phantom, 
next heart that I examined was remark * becauſe it is indeed a rariety, and on 
able for it's ſmallneſs; it lay ſtill at the have the happineſs to know the perſon 
bottom of the phial, and I could-hardly- to whom it. belongs.” He then put 


perceivs that it beat at all. The former into my hands a large cryſtal glaſs, hat 
incloſed an heart, in which, though T 


, 1 iet it down, and 8 out angels es 
in which I took the foes at firſt ſight - 
to be very ſmall, but was amazed ta 


find, that, as I looked een . 
heart 5 


it, it grew ſill larger. It was the 5 
ef Meliſſa, à noted prude who lives the 


was quite black, and had almoft dif- 
fuſed ĩtſelf ayer the whole heart. This, 
ſays my interpreter, is the heart of 
Dick Gloomy, who never thirſted af- 


examined it with the utmoſt nicety, ! | 

could not perceive any blemiſh, I made WY | 

no ſeruple to affirm, that it muſt be the — 
Eo 
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heart of Strapł ina, and was glad, but J laid it down, and took up the hearts 
not ' ſurpriſed, to find that it was ſo. of other females, in all of which the 
. © She is indeed, continued my guide, fomes ran in ſeveral veins, which were 
the ornament, as well as the envy, of twiſted together, and made a very per- 
her ſex. At theſe laſt words he point - plexed figure. I aſked the meaning of 
ed to the hearts of ſeveral of her female it, and was told it repreſented deceit. 
acquaintance which la; in different I ſhould have been glad to have exa- 
phials, and had very large ſpots in them, mined the hearts of ſeveral of my ac- 
all of a deep blue. You are not to quaintance, whom I knew to be parti- 
wonder, ſays he, that you ſee no cularly addicted to drinking, gaming, 
_ © ſpot in an heart, whole innocence has intriguing, &c. but my interpreter told 
been proof againſt all the corruptions me, I mult let that alone until another 
© of a depraved age. If it has any ble- „ ee and flung down the cover 
„ miſh, it is too ſmall ts be diſcovered of the cheſt with ſo much violence, as 
dy human eyes. | immediately awoke me, 
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' DICITSS, OMNIS IN IMBECILLITATE EST ET GRATIA, ET CARITAS. 
217 . „ = CER. 


YOU PRETEND THAT ALL KINDNESS AND 'BENEVOLENCE 1s FOUNDED IN 
„ iy ' WEAKNESS ns a 


AN may be conſidered in two having patched men up out of the four 
11 views, as a reaſonable, and as a elements, attributes his being to chance, 
ſociable being; capable of becoming and derives all his actions from an un- 3 
himſelf either happy or miſerable, and intelligible declination of atoms. And 
of contributing to the happineſs:or mi- for theſe glorious diſcoveries the poet is 
. ſery of his feHlow-creatures. Suitably beyond meaſure tranſported in the praiſes 
to tliis double capacity, the Contriver of of his hero, as if he muſt needs be ſome- 
human nature hath wiſely furniſhed it thing more than man, only for an en- 
=: with two principles of action, ſelf. love, deavour to prove that man is in nothing 
; amd benevolence; deſigned one of them fuperior to beaſts. In this ſchool was 
to render man wakeful to his own per- Mr. Hobbes inftrufted to ſpeak after 
- ſonal intereſt, the other to diſpoſe him the ſame manner, if he did not rather 
for giving his utmoſt aſſiſtance to all en- draw his knowledge from an obſerva- 
ged in the ſame purſuit.. This is tion of bis own temper; for he ſome- 
fluch an account of our frame, fo agree- where unluckilylays down this as a rule, 
able to reaſon, ſo much for the honour, That from the fimilitudes of thoughts 
of our Maker, and the credit of our [pe- and paſſions of one man to the thoughts 
cies, that it may appear ſomewhat un- and paſſions of another, whoſoever looks 
accountable what ſhould induce men to into himſelf and conſiders what he doth 
repreſent human nature as they do under when he thinks, hopes, fears, &c. and 
characters of diſadvantage, or having upon what grounds; he ſhall hereby 
drawn it with a little ſordid aſpect, what read and know what are the thoughts 
_ pleaſure they can poſfibly take in ſuch and paſſions of all other men, upon the 
a picture? Do they reflect that it is their like occafions. Now we will allow Mr. 
own, and, if we would believe them- Hobbes to know beſt how he was in- 
- Telves, is not more odious than the ori- clined; but in earneſt, 'T ſhould be 
55 | ond One of the firſt that talked in this heartily out of conceit with myſelf, if 
 1ofty-ſtrain of our nature was Epicurus. I thought myſelf of this unamiable tem- 
| Beneficence, would his followers lay, pers as he affirms, and ſhould have as 
zs all founded in weakneſs; and, what- little kindneſs for myſelf as for any body 
ever he pretended, the kindneſs that in the warld. Hitherto I always ima- 
paſſeth between men and men, is by gined. that k ind and benevolent propen- 
every man directed to himſelf. This, . were the original growth of the 
it muſt be confeſſed, is of a piece with heart of man, and, however checked 
ene reſt of that hopetul philoſophy, which and overtopped by counter inclinations 


ceſſary , by the conſtant returns of hun- 


7 ; 


that have ſince ſprung up within us, 


have ſtill ſome force in the worſt of tem- 


s, and a conſiderable influence on the 
bett. And, methinks, it is a fair ſtep 
towards the proof of this, that the moſt 
-beneficent of all beings is he who hath 
an abſolute fulnefs of perfection in him- 
ſelf, who gave exiſtence to the univerſe, 
and ſo cannot be ſuppoſed to want that 


which he communicated, without di- 
miniſhing from the plenitude of his own' 


power and happineſs. The philoſophers 
| bel 


ment; for, placing the gods in a ſtate of 
the moſt elevated bleſſedneſs, they de- 
| ſcribe tliem as ſelfiſh as we poor miſe- 
rable mortals can be, and ſhut them out 
from all concern for mankind, upon the 


ſcore of their having no need of us. But 


ment>ned have indeed done all 
that in them lay to inyalidate this argu- 


ger and thirſt, thoſe n : 
of it's C arge; 


tites, to put it in mi 
knowing that if we ſnould eat and drink 
no oftener than cold abſtracted ſpecu- 
lation ſhould put us upon theſe exerciſes, 


and then leave it to reaſon to preſcribe the 
quantity, we ſhould ſoon refine ourſelves - 


out of this bodily life. And, indeed, 
it is obvious to remark, that we follow 
nothing heartily unleſs carried to it by 


inclinations which anticipate our reaſon, _ 
and, like a bias, draw the mind ſtrongly 


towards it. In order, therefore, to 
eſtabliſh a perpetual intercourſe of be- 
nefits amongſt mankind, their Maker 
would not fail to give them this gene- 


rous prepoſſeſſion of benevolence, if, as 


I have ſaid, it were poſſible. And from 
whence can we go about to argue it's 


impoſſibility? Is it inconſiſtent with ſelf- 


* 


if he that ſitteth in the heavens wants 
not us, we ſtand in continual need of 
him; and, ſurely, next to the furvey of 
the immenſe treaſures of his own mind, 
the moſt exalted pleaſure he receives. is 
from. beholding millions of creatures, 
lately drawn out of the gulph of non- 


love? Are their motions contrary? No 

more than the diurnal rotation of. the 

earth is oppoſed to it's annual; or. it's 
motion round it's on centre, which 
might be improved as an. illuſtration of - * 
ſelf. love, to that which whirls it about 


— 


py gan. — = 


exiſtence, rejoicing in the yarious de- 
grees of being and happineſs imparted 
to them. And as this is the true, the 
llorious character of the Deity, ſo in 
forming a reaſonable creature he would 

not, if poſſible, ſuffer his image to paſs 
out of his hands unadorned with a re- 
ſemblance of himſelf in this moſt lovely 
part of his nature. For what compla- 


tency cquld a mind, whoſe love is as 
unbounded as his knowledge, have in a 
work ſo unlike himſelf; a creature that 


ſhould be capable of knowing and con- 


verſing with a vaſt circle of objects, and 
love none but himſelf? What proportion 


_ would there be between the head and the 
heart of ſuch a creature, it's affections, 
and it's underſtanding? Or could a ſo- 


ciety of ſuch creatures, with no other 


bottom but ſelf-love on which to main- 
tain a commerce, ever flouriſh? Reaſon, 
it is certain, would oblige every man to 


5 purſue the general happineſs, as the 


means to procure and eſtabliſh his own; 
and yet, if beſides this conſideration, 


there were not a natural inſtinct, prompt- 


fa 


quickly run all things into a ſtate of 
wär and confuſion. 


* 


tereſt prejudiced by benevolence? So 


0 e to defire the welfare and ſatis- 
ion of others, ſelf-love, in defiance 
of the” admonitions of reaſon, would 


3 n. As nearly inte- 
| - Teſted'as' the ſot is in the fate of the 
Nees body, our provident Creator ſaw it ne- 


the common centre of the world, an- 
ſwering' to univerſal benevolence. Is 
the force of ſelf. love abated, or it's in- 


far from it, that benevolence, though a 
diſtin& principle, is extremely ſervice- 
able to ſelf- love, and then doth moſt 


| ſervice when it is leaſt deſigned. 


: - 


But to deſcend from reaſon to matter 
of. fact; the pity which ariſes on ſight 
of perſons in diſtreſs, and the ſatisfac- 
tion of. mind which is the conſequence 
of having removed them into a happier 


ſtate, are inſtead of a thouſand argu- 
ments to prove ſuch a thing as a diſin- 
tereſted benevolence. Did pity proceed 
from a reflection we make upon our li- 
ableneſs to the ſame ill accidents we ſee 
befal others, it were nothing to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe; but this is aſſigning an ar- 
tificial cauſe of a natural paſſion, and 


can by no means be admitted as a to- 


lerable account of it, becauſe children 
and perſons moſt thoughtleſs about their 
own condition, and incapable of enter- 
ing into the proſpects of futurity, feel 

the moſt violent touches of compaſſion. 
And then as to that charming delight 
which immediately follows the giving. 


Joy to another, or relieving his ſorrow, 
and is, when the objects are numerous, 
and the kindneſs of importance, really 
inexpreſſible, what can this be Sung to 

. ut 
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but conſciouſneſs of 4 man's having 
done ſomething praiſe-worthy, and ex- 


ey; of a great foul? Whereas, if- 
alt this he only ſacrificed to vanity 


and felf-tove, as there would be nothing 
brave in actions that make the mot 
ſhining appearance, ſo nature would not 


Have rewarded them with this 'divine 


furez nor could the commendations, 


- Which a perſon receives for benefits done 


upon ſelfiſn views, be at all more ſatiſ- 
factory, than when he is applauded for 
what he doeth without deſign; becauſe 
in both cafes the ends of ſelf- love are 


equally anſwered. The conſcience of 
' approving one*s-ſelf a benefactor to 
mankind is the nobleſt recompence for 
being ſo; doubtleſs it is, and the moſt 
intereſted cannot propoſe any thing ſo 


much to their own advantage; notwith- 


ſtanding which, the inclination is never-. 
theleſs unſelfiſh. The pleaſure which | 
attends the gratification of our hun 
and thirſt, is not the cauſe of theſe ap- 
petites; they are previous to any ſuch 


proſpect; and ſo likewiſe is the deſire of 
doing good; with this difference, that 
being ſeated in the intellectual part, this 
laſt, though antecedent to reaſon, may 
yet be improved and regulated by it, 
and, I will add, is no otherwiſe a virtue 
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genero 
were under a miſtake in this, 1 ſhould 


than as it is ſo. Thus have I contended 
for the dignity of that nature I have - 
the honour to partake of; and, after all 
the evidence pans, I think I have a 
right to conclude, againſt the motto of 
this paper, that there is ſuch a thing as 

ty in the world. Though if 1 


ſay as Cicero in relation to the immor- 
fality of the foul, I willingly err, and 
ſhould believe it very much for the in- 
tereſt of mankind to lie under the ſame 
deluſion. For the contrary notion na- 


turally tends ta diſpirit the mind, and 


ſinks it into a meanneſs fatal to the God- 
like zeal of doing good: as, on the other 


hand, it teaches people to be ungrate- 


ful, by poſſeſſing them with a perſua- 
ſion concerning their benefactors, that 


they have no regard to them in the be- 


nefits they beſtow. Now he that ba- 
niſhes gratitude from among men, by 
ſa doing, ſtops up the ſtream of benef: - 
cence. © For though in conferring kind- 


neſſes, a truly generous man doth not 


aim at a return, yet he looks to the qua- 
lities of the perſon obliged; and as no- 
thing renders a. perſon more unworthy 
of a benefit, than his being without a 


reſentment of it, he will not be extreme-. 
Iy forward to oblige ſuch a man. 


a 
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THE IMPIOUS AXE HE PLIES; LOUD $TROXES RESOUND 3 
TIL PRAGG'D WITH ROPES, AND FELL'D WITH MANY A WOUND, 
THE LOOSKN'D TREE COMES RUSHING TO THE GROUND. . 


. 


$3, 1 | 
Am ſo great an admirer of trees, that 
the ſpot of ground I have choſen to 


5 build a {mall ſeat upon, in the country, 
is almoſt in the midſt of a large wood, 


I was obliged, much againſt my will, 
to cut down ſeveral trees, that I might 


Inſtead of tulips or carnations, I can 
ſhew you oaks in my gardens of four 
hundred years ſtanding, and a knot of 
elms that might ſhelter a troop of horſe 


Rede. 88 | 
It is not without the utmoſt indigna- 


tion, that I obſerve ſeveral proces 
have any ſuch thing as a walk in my young {heirs in the neighbourhood, fell - 
— but then I have taken care to ng down the moſt glorious monuments. 
ave the ſpace, between every walk, as of their anceſtors? induſtry, and ruining, 
much a wood as I found it. The mo- in a day, the product of ages. cM 
ment you turn either to the right or left, I am mightily pleaſed with your diſ- 
you are in a foreſt, wliere nature pre- © courſe upon planting, which put me 
i Pants you with a much more beautiful upon looking iuto my books to give you 
. Feene than could have been railed by 
„„ 4 925 


ſome account of the veneration the 1 
cients had for trees. There is an dd 


: 7 t 1 | | . 4 ; 
was cut down for the building of the Lond from your Geber wake : 


tradition, that Abraham planted a cy- 
455 a pine, and à cedar, and that theſe 
26 inco ted mto one tree, which 


temple of Solomon. 
_ Ifidorus, who lived in the reign of 


Conſtantius, aſſures us, that he ſaw, even 


in his time, that famous oak in the plains 
of Mamre, under which Abraham is 
reported to have dwelt ; and adds, that 
the people looked upon jt with a great 


veneration, and preſeryell it as a ſacred 
. , tree. : y 


The heathens till weht farther, and 
regarded it as the higheſt piece of facri- 
lege to injure certain trees which they 
- took to be protected by ſomè deity. The 
ſtory of Eriſicthon, the grove at Dodona, 
_ apd that at Delphi, are all inſtances 0 
this kind. By 3 
If we conſider the machine in 1 
ſo much blamed by ſeveral erities in this 
light, we ſhall hardly think it too vio - 
nt. 
ZEneas, when he built his fleet in 


order to fail for Italy, was obliged to cut 


don the grove on Mount Ida; which, 
however, he durſt not do until he had 


obtained leave fram Cybele, to whom- 


it was dedicated. The goddeſs could 


not but think herſelf obliged to protect. 
theſe ſhips, which were made of conſe- 
crated timber, after a very extraordinary - 


manner, and therefore deſired Jupiter, 
that they might not be obnoxious to the 
power of waves or winds, 
would not grant this; but promiſed her, 
that as many as came ſafe to Italy ſhould 
be transformed into goddeſſes of the ſea; 
which the poet tells us was accordingly 
executed. HY 2 


And now at length the number'd hours were 
come, | | 
Prefix'd by Fate's irrevocable doom, 
When the great mother of the gods was free 
To fave her ſhips, and finith'd Jove's decrees 
* Firſt, from the quarter of the morn, there 
ſprung | | 15 


Alight that ſing'd the heavens, and ſhot along: 


Then from a cloud, fring'd round with golden 


: fires 9 
Were timbrels heard, and Bereepntiian 


I | p ; 
And laſt: a voice, with more than mortal 
8 | 
Both hoſts in arms oppos'd with equal horror 
- _ wounds. 3 | 
9 Trojanrace, your needleſs aid forbear; 
And know my ſhips age my peculiar care. 


. 


— 
— 
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thought the 
ſo near a dependence an ſome trees, 


ms N y oaks, that tl 


their 


Jupiter 


TEST 
With greater eaſe the bold Rutulian may, 
With hifling brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 
Than finge my ſacred pines. But you, my 

, charge, DE On 7 


Os large, . 
Exalted each à nymph: forſake the ſand, 
And ſwim the feas, at Cybele's command. 
No ſooner had the goddeſs ceas'd to ſpeak, 15 
When 2 > obedient ſhips their haulſem 

And, ſtrange to tell, ike dolphins in the main, 
They plunge their prows, and dive, and ſpring 


again: 5 
As many beauteous maids the billows ſweep 


As rode before tall veſſels on the deep. 


Darpzx's VinGe 


The common opinion concerning the 
nymphs, whom the ancients called Ha- 


- madryads, is more to the honour of trees 
than any wins yet mentioned. It was 
ite 


of theſe nymphs had 


lived 
and died together. For this reaſpn they 
were extremely grateful ta ſuch perſons 
who trays thoſe trees with which 
ing ſublilted. A ws tells 

us a very remarkable ſtory to this pur- 
fe, with which I ſhall conclude my 
etter. 25 5 : 25 
A certain man, called Rhæcus, ob- 
ſerving an old oak ready to fall, and 
being moved with a ſort of compaſſion 


towards the tree, ordered his ſervants 


to pour in freſh earth at the roots of it, 
and ſet it upright. The Hamadryad, 
or nymph, who. muſt neceſſarily have 
periſhed with the tree, appeared to him 
the next day ; and, after having returned 
him her thanks, told him, ſhe was ready 


to grant whatever he ſhould aſk. As 


ſhe was extremely beautiful, Rhæcus 
deſired he might be entertained as her 
lover. The Hamadryad, not much diſ- 
pleaſed with the requeſt, promiſed to 
give him a meeting, but commanded hin 
for ſome days to abſtain from the em- 

braces of alt other women; adding, that 
ſhe would ſend a hee to him, to Jet him 
know when he was to be happy.  Rhz- 
cus was, it ſeems,. too much addicted 
to gaming, and happened to be in a run 
of H-luck when the faithful bee came 


butzing about him; ſo that inſtead of 


minding his kind invitation, he had 
like to have killed him for his pains. 


The Hamadryad was ſo provoked at her 
| own diſappointment, and the ill DS | 
e < of Sod. 


- 


* 


+ 
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"oy, the Ix nts he was nut o much a 


wo DXc. 
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ol her meſſenger, that ſhe deprived Rhz- cripple, but he made x ſhift to cut bon 
cus of the uſe of his limbs. However, the tree, and e to fell bie ; 


e .. 
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A&SIDUO LABUNTUR TEMPORA MoTU 9” 


- 


FAQUE ENIM CONSISTERE FLUMEN, 


. NEC LEVIS'HORA'POTEST: SED UT UNDA IMPELLITUR 1 rh 
URGE TURQUE PRIOK VENIEN TI, URGE TQUE PRIOREM, N 
"TEMPORA SIC FUGIUNT PARITER, PARITERQUE SEQUUNTUR 5 3 
ET NOVA SUNT SEMPER, NAM QUOD FUIT ANTE, RELICTUM EST; 


| 11 1 HAUD FUERAT :\ ROUEETASEE CUNCTA NO VAN TURe * 


N 


£ 7 
* * 


Or. Mr. Z. 15. VER» 0 


nN TIMES ARE IN PERPETUAL FLUX) AS RUN, 


| LIKE RIVERS FROM THEIR FOUNTAINS, ROLLING oN. 


'FOR TIME, NO MORE THAN STREAMS, 18 AT A STAY 

TAE FLYING HOUR IS EVER ON HER WAY: . 

AND AS THE FOUNTAINS STILL SUPPLY THEIR STORE, 
' THE WAVE BEHIND IMPELS THE WAVE BEFORE; 

THUS IN SUCCESSIVE. COURSE THE MINUTES RUN, . 

AND URGE'THEIR PREDECESSOR MINUTES ON, 

STILL MOVING, EVER NEW: FOR FORMER THINGS ; 


ARE LAID ASIDE, LIKE ABDICATED KINGS3z — - - „„ 


AND EV'RY MOMENT ALTERS WHAT 1s DONE, | 
AND INNOVATES SOME NOT TILL THEN'UNKNOWNs / Z 


* 


— 
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T HE following diſcourſe c comes from 
the ſame hand with che 8 mn 
infinitude. 


WE conſider infinite ſpace a as an ex- 
panſion without a circumference: 
we Te eternity, or infinite dura- 
tion, as a line that has neither a begin- 
ning nor an. end. In our Cpt ala 
of infinite ſpace, we conſider that 
ticular place in which we exiſt, as a ind 
of centre to the whole expanſion. In 
our ſpeculations of eternity, we conſider 


the time which is preſent to us as the 


middle, which divides the whole line 
into two equal parts. For this reaſon, 
many witty authors compare the preſent 


time to an iſthmus, or narrow. neck: of 
land, that riſes in the midft of an ocean, 


immeaſurably diffuſed on either fide 


of i 8 

Philoſophy, and indeed common ſenſe, 
naturally throws eternity under two. di- 
viſions, which we may call, in Engliſh, 
that eternity which is paſt, and that 


5 eternity which is to come. The learned 


terms of Æternitas a parte ante, and 


LEternitas à parte poſt, may be more 


amuſing to-the reader, but can have no 
other idea affixed to them than what is 
e to us by thoſe rags an eter- 


- 


DzYDEN- 


nity that 3 is paſt, and an eternity that i is 
to come. Each of thele eternitics is 
bounded at the one extreme, or, in other 


words, the former has an end, and the 


latter a bo EG # 
Let us 


rſt of all conſider that eter- 


nity which is paſt, reſervin on that which: 


is to come for the ſubject of another 


paper. The nature of this eternity is 


utterly inconceivable by the mind of 


man: our reaſon demonſtrates to us that 


it has been, but at the ſame time can 
frame no idea of it, but what is big with 
abſurdity and contradiction. We can 


have no other conception of any dura- 


tion which is paſt, than that all of it was 
once preſent ; and whatever was once 
preſent, is at ſome certain diſtance from 
us, and whatever is at any certain diſ- 
tance from us, be the diſtance never ſo 
remote, cannot be- eternity. The very 


notion of any duration's being paſt, im- 
plies 7 it was once preſent, for the 
idea of being once Preſent, is actually 
included in 8 

This, therefore, is a depth not to be 


e idea of it's being paſt. 


ſounded by human underſtanding. We 
are (ure that there, has been an eternity, 
and yet contradict - ourſelves when we 
meaſure this eterni · y by any notion which 
we can frame ofit. 


If 


2 


. aca oe —ꝛ—̃—̃ ont 
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If ve go to the bottom of this matter, which is paſt, according to the beit idea 1 
we ſhall find that the difficult ies we meet we ean frame of it, I ſhall now draw up 1 


with in our conceptions of eternity pro- thoſe ſcveral articles on this ſubject, 

ceed from this ſingle reaſon, that we which are diftated to us by the light of 

can” have no other idea of any kind of reaſon, and which may be looked upon 

duration, than that by which we our- as the creed of à philoſopher in this great 
f 3 1 ; : 


_ MAelves," and all other created beings, do point. JJ 
exiſt; which is, a ſucceſſive duration Firſt, It is certain that no being could 
made up of paſt, preſent,” and to come, have made itſelf; for if fo, it muſt have 
There is nothing which exiſts after this acted before it was, which is a contra- 
manner, all the parts of whoſe exiſtence diction. %% 8 1 
were not once actually preſent, and con- Secondly, That therefore ſame being 414 
ſequently may he reached by a certain muſt have exiſted from all eternity. - =; 
number of years applied to it. We may Thirdly, That whatever. exiſts Aer 18 


aſcend as high as we pleaſe, and employ the manner of created beings, or ac- .1F 
our being to that eternity which is to 9 to any notions which we have 4 
come, in adding millions of years to of exiſtence, could not have exiſted from 
millions of - years, and we can never eternity. 
come up to any fountain-head of dura- Fourthly, That this eternal Being 
tion, to any beginning in eternity: but - muſt therefore: be the great Author o _ - 
at the ſame time we are ſure, that what - nature, the Ancient of Days, who be. 
ever was once preſent does lie within ing at an infinite diſtance in his per- 
the reach of numbers, though perhaps fections from all finite and created be- 
we can never be able to put enough of ings, exiſts in à quite different inanner 
- them together for that purpoſe. We from them, and in a manner of which 
may as well ee thing may be _ can have no den. 
) „actually preſent in any part of infinite I know that ſeveral of the ſchoolmen 
| Tpace,. which does not lie at a certain who would not be thought ignorant of — - 
diſtance from us, as that any part of any thing, have pretended. to explain 
| infinite duration was once actually pre- the manner of God's exiſtence, by tell. 
ſent, and does not allo lie at ſome de- ing us, that he comprehends infinite du 
termined diſtance from us. The diſ- ration in every moment; that eternity a 
tance in both caſes may be immeaſurable - with him a punctum ffaxs, a fixed point 3 , 
and indefinite as to our factilties, but or, which is as good ſenſe, an infinite 
our reaſon tells us that it cannot he ſo inſtant 3 that nothing; with reference to 
in itſelf. Here, therefore, is that diffi. his exiſtence, is either paſt or to come: 
culty which human underſtanding is not to which the ingenious Mr. Cowley al- 
capable of ſurmounting. We are ſure ludes in his deſcription of heaven - 
that ſomething mult have exiſted frag arg, 
eternity, and are at the ſame time un- Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
able to conceive, that any thing which But an eternal now does always laſt, 
exiſts, according.co our notion of exiſt- een EEE GA 
ence, can have exiſted from eternity, For my own part, I look upon theſe 
It is hard for a reader, who has not propoſitions as words that have no ideas 
rolled this thought in his own mind, to. annexed to them; and think men had | 
follow in ſuch an abſtracted ſpeculation; better own their ignorance, than ad- 
but I have been the longer on it, becauſe vance doctrines by which they mean no 
I think it is a demonſtrative argument thing, and which, indeed, are ſelf- con- 
of the being and eternity of God: and tradictory. We cannot be too modeſt | 
though there are many other demonſtra- in our diſquiſitions, when we meditate _ © 
tions which lead us to this great truth, on him, ho is environed with fo much 
I do not think we ought to lay aſide any glory and perfection, who is the ſource of 
*proofs in this matter, which the light being, the fountain of all that exiſtence 
of reaſon has ſuggeſted to us, eſpecially which we and his whole creation deri se 8 
when it is ſuch a one as has been urged from him, Let us therefore with the. 5 
by men famous for their penetration and utmoſt humility acknowledge, that as 
force. of underſtanding, and which ap- ſome being mult neceſſarily have exifted  , _- | 
_ pears altogether conclufive to thoſe who from eternity, ſo this Being does exiſt 
will be at the pains to examine it. = after. an incomprehenſible manner, fines _ © 7 
_ Having thus conſidered chat eternity it is impoſſible. for a 2 to have _ 8 
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„„ firſt revelation which he makes 


1 duieſires to know what name he ſhall give 
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b 4 Have juſt received à letter from a 
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notions of exiſtence. Revelation con- 
ſirins theſe natural dictates of reaſon in 


_ = Divine Exiſtence, where it tells us, that 
he is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and 
for ever; that he is the. Alplk and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending; 
that a thouſand years are with him as 
done day, and one day as a thouſand - 
years; by which, and the like expreſ- 
ions, we are taught, that his exiſtence, 
With relation to time or duration, is in- 
finitely different from the exiſtence of 
any of his creatures, and conſequentlyß 


adequate conceptions of it. 


- of his own: being, he entitles bimſelf, . 
I Ai that I Au; and when Moſes 


him in his — to Pharaoh, he bids 
him ſay that I Au hath ſent you.“ 
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%%% 0 FRO On 
>: [ſted from eternity after our manner or whoſe exiſtence is entirely preſent ; that 


i 


is, in other words, wo exiſts in the 


molt perfect manner, and in ſuch a man- 


the accounts which it gives us of the ner as we have no idea o. 


I ſnall conclude this ſpeculation with 
one uſeful inference. Hoi can we ſuf. 
ficiently proſtrate ourſelves and fall 
down before our Maker, when we con- 
ſider that ineffable goodneſs and wiſdom 
which contrived this exiſtence for finite 


natures :? What muſt be the overfſow- 
ings of that good will, which prompted. 


our Creator to adapt exiſtence to be- 
ings, in whom it is not neceſſary ? Eſpe- 


| f 28, cot cially. when we conſider that he himſelf 
that it is impoſũble for us to frame any was before in the compleat poſſeſſion of 
| _ exiſtence and of happineſs, and, in the 
full enjoyment of eternity. What man 


can think of himſelf as called out and 


ſeparated from nothing, ef his being 
made a conſcious, a retſonable, and a 
happy creature, in ſhort, ef being taken 


in as a ſharer of exiſtence, and a kind 


Our great Creator, by this revelation of of partner in eternity, without being 
"himſelf, does in a manner exclude every ſwallowed up in wonder, in praiſe, in 


thing elſe from a real exiſtence, - and 

« diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his creatures, 

as the only being which: truly and really . 
"exiſts: | The ancient Platonic notion 
- which was drawn from ſpeculations of 

eternity, wonderfully agrees with this 

' revelation which God has made of him- 
ſelf, There is nothing, ſay they, which 

Ii reality exiſts, whoſe exiſtence, ag we 


6: 


to come. Such a flitting and ſueceſſive 


ee.niſtencs is rather a ſhadow ef exiſtence, 


... and ſomething which is like it; than ex- 


iſtence itſelf, He only properly exiſs 


adoration | It is indeed a thought too 


big for the mind of man, and rather to 


be entertained in the ſecrecy of devo- 


tion, and in the ſilence of his ſoul, than 


to be expreſſed by words. The Su- 


preme Being has not given us powers 
or faculties ſufficient to extol and mag- 


oy ſuch unutterable goodnels.. - 
It is however ſome comfort fo us, that 


Kall it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and we ſhall be always doing what we ſhall 


be never able to do, and that a work 
which cannot be ſiniſhed, will however 


Fg 
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be the work of an eternity. 
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Lovk Tae sor SUBJECT or unis 8PORTIVE MUSE. ns 1 


? fied; | having made this paſſion his 2 5 
I 


** 


4 gentleman, who tells me he has ob- 
lerved, with no ſmall concern, that my 
papers have of late been very barren in 
FTelation to love; a ſubject which, when 
Sgereeahly handled, can ſcarce fail of 


- If my invention therefore ſhould be 
Al not exhauſted on this head; he offers 
to ſerve under me in the quality of a 
Lore Caſuiſt; for which place he con- 


[i 
1 - 


. ecives banſelf to be thoroughly duali- 


n— TENERORUM.LUSOR AMO. 
% i, TOES 


6. 111. 1. 3. VER» 73 


cipal ſtudy, and obſerved it in all it's 


different ſhapes and appearances, from 
the fifteenth to the forty- fifth year of 


o . 
- He aſſures me, with an air of confi- 


dence, which 1 haps ping: from his 
8 


real abilities, that he does not doubt of 
giving judgment to the ſatis faction of 
the parties concerned, on the moſt nice 
and intricate caſes which can happen in 
n amour; 28. 8 2 >; 9 


How 


to make, after having received a pat 


% 


— 


* muſt be before it 585 to a 


; How. 8 the contraction of the fin- 


eeze by the hand. . 
What e properly W an . 


5 ſolute denial from a maid, and what 
from a widow. FTA 


iF 4 
4 % 


What advances, a lover. may preſume 


upon his ſhoulder ; om: his miſtreſs” a: 


fan. . (623 
"Whethera lady, at thefirſti interview, 


may allow and humble ſervant to Liſs her 


hand. 


"How fat it may be permitted to careſs. 


| the maid in order to en 278 the 


miſtreſs. K 46174 

What e een a man ma 
upon a ſmile, and Oar caſes a pon 
goes for nothing. 

On what D oY i ſheepiſh, look. 
may do ſervice, &c. 

As a Farther; proof of his kill, he alſo 
ſent me ſeveral maxims in love, which 
he aſſures me are the reſult of a lon 
and profound reflection ; ſome of which 


I think m {elf obliged to ene 


to the public, not remembering to hare 
ſern them before in any author ö 
There are more calamities in the world 


- ariſing from love than from hatred. 


Love is the daughter of idleneſs, bye. 
the mother of diſquietude. | 

Men of grave. natures, fays Sir 
Francis Bacon, are the moſt conſtant; 
for the ſame reaſon men aul be more 
conſtant than women. 


The gay part of mankind is mot 


amorous, the ſerious molt loving. 


A. coquette; often loſes her reputation, 5 
while, ſhe preſerves her virtue. 

A prude often preſerves her reputa- ' 
tion when ſhe has oft her virtue. 

Love refines a man's behaviour, but 
makes a, woman's. ridiculous. 

Tove is generally accompanied ok 


good: will in the young, intereſt in the 


middle-aged, and A paſſion too GN to. , 
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The endeavours to revive a l 


mo generally ee the remains 
of it. 


A woman who from being a flat- 
tern becomes over-neat, or from being 
- over-neat beconies a flattern, is 
certainly in love.— 5 

1 ſhall make uſe of this gentleman's _ 5 
{kill as I fee occaſion; and fince Fam . 
got upon the ſubje& ef love, thall con» - 
clude this paper with a copy of verſes 
which were lately ſent me 5 an un- 
known hand, as I look upor n ras be 
above the ordina ſonneteers. 

The author te ae me they were writ⸗ 
ten in one of his defpairing fits; and I. 
find entertains ſomè hope that bis miſ-- . 
treſs may ſuch a paſſion as he has 
deſcribed . ſhe CLE ok _ bers 
ſelf is Corinna. 25 6 5 


CONCEAL, Fl man. conceal the 
mighty ſmart, 
Nor tell ate he has fir'd thy heart. 


| In vain woold'&- thou" complain, in 0 


pretend 5 
To alk a pity which ſhe. FEA Kuen RIFLE 
She's too much thy ſuperior to comply, e 
And $00, too fair to let thy paſſion die. 
Languiſn in fegret, and with dumb ſurpriſe. 
"Drink the reſiſtleſs glances of her eyes. 
At awful diſtance entertain thy grief, 


Be ſtill in pain, but never aſk relief. 7 FE 


. Ne'er tempt her ſcorn of thy conſuming Ratez - 
Be any way undone, but fly her Rite. 

Thou muſt ſubmit to ſee thy charmer pleſs 
Some happier youth that ſhalladmire her le ſs; 
Who in that lovely form, that hæavenly mind, 
Shall miſs ten thouſand beauties thou could t 


ind. 
' . Who. wirn Joe Fancy! Dall approach hee | 
Tms, 5 5 


While half enjoy d he Pp 6g his arms. 

She 8 not, muſt not know thy det 55 
Ie, 4 

Whom the, and whom the muſes do inſpire; _ 

Her image only” ſhall oy breaſt employ, | 

And fill thy captive foul with ſhades of j 


1 thy dreams by night, thy thoughts i 72 


dae, 
1 i neyers noyer, ton 2 boſom rm 
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Look upon the playhouſe as a world ſuch as Ariſtotle and Lon inus among 
᷑⁊C Ucthin itſelf. hey have lately far- the Greeks, Horace © ant Quintilian 
nmiſhed the middle region of it with a among the Romans, Boileau and Da- | 
4 new ſet of meteors, in order to giye the cier among the French. But it is our 1 
| ſublime to many modern tragedies.” -T: misfortune, that ſome. who ſet up for 
was there laſt winter at the firſt rehearſal profeſſed-critics among us are fo ſtupid, 
of the new thunder, which is much that they do not know how to put ten 
| more deep and ſonorous than any hither- words together with elegance or com- 
to made uſe of. They have a Salmo- mon propriety; and withal ſo illiterate, 
neus behind the ſcenes, who plays it that they have no taſte of the learned 
eff with great ſucceſs. Their light- languages, and therefore criticiſe upon | 
1 n.ngs are made to flaſh more by, old authors only at ſecond-hand: They \ 
than heretofore; their clouds are alſo judge ef them by what others have 
letter furbelpwed, and more yoluminous; written, and not by any | notions: they 
| net to mention à violent, ſterm locked have of the authors themſelves. The 
vp in à great cheſt, that is deſigned for words Unity, Action, Sentiment, and 
 - the Tempeſt, | They are alſo provided Diction, pronounced with an air of au- 
Ih With above a. dozen ſhowers of ſnow, thority, give them a figure among un- Pe, 
Which, as I am informed, ate the plays learned readers, who are apt to believe 
ef many unſucceſsſol poęts artificially. they are very deep, becauſe they are 
. cut and ſhredded for that uſe. Mr. unintelligible- The ancient critics are 
Rymer's Edgar is to fall in fncw at the full of the praiſes of their contempe- 
rerxt acting of Kiog Lear, in order to, raries; they diſcover beauties which 
lleighten, or rather to alleviate, the dil- eſcaped the obſervation of the vulgar, 
ttels of that unfortunate, prince; and to and very often find ont reafons- for pal- 
* ' lerve by way of decgration to a piece liating and excuſing ſuch little ſlips aud 
Jo which that great critic has written overlights as were committed in the 
| - _ egaiort. Io ih mwmwmritings of eminent authors. On the 
WE: - I do not indeed wonder that the actors contrary, moſt of the ſmatterers in cri- 
mould be ſuch profeſſed enemies to thoſe ticiſm who appear among- us, make it 
em: mong our nation Who are commonly their buſineſs to vilify and depreciate 
' ..  LFnowti by the name of Eritics, ſince it every new production that gains ap- 
_— isa rule among theſe gentlemen to fall plauſe, to deſery ima nary blemiſhes;and 
_upon à play, not becauſe it is ill writ- to prove by far. fetched arguments, that 
: 42 ten, but becauſe" jt takes. Several of what paſs for beauties in any celebrated 
item lay it down as à maxim, that piece are faults and errers. In ſhort, 
Fh hatever dramatic Kane has à the writings of theſe eritics, compared 
long run, muſt of neceility be good for with thoſe of the ancients, ate like the N 
Iod thing ; as though the tut precept in words of the fophifts compared with* 
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EE: Joetry were é not to pleaſe.” Whether thoſe of the old philoſophers. 5 

|  - _ this rule holds good or not, I ſhall leave Envy and cavil are the natural 
to the determination of thoſe who are bet-, fruits of lazineſs and ignorance; which | 
- ter judges than myſelf; if it does, Iam was probably the reaſon, that in the he- - 
pre it tends very much to the honour of then a Momus is ſaid to be WF 


WE; -* thoſe gentlemen who have eſtabliſhed it; the ſon of Nox and Somnus, 'of.darkneſs 
1 le of their nen diſ- and fleep. Idle men, who have not 


1 - graced by a run of. three days, and moſt been at the pains to accémpliſh or die 

+ cf chem þeipg ſo exquiſitely written tinguiſh themlelves, are very apt to de- 

1 that the town would never give them tract from others; as igborant men are 
msàn qre than one night's hearing. very ſubject to decry thoſe beauties in | 
5 * , - f , s : EF ans 8 8 . 7 " 2 : dy 832 
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Fes to diſcovers Many of our ſons of call the Ggſo grands in theſe arts, 
Th who dignify themſelves by the ee hs Tool the-filblime 18 85 

name of Eriticks, are the genuine de- writing 
tors. They are often led into thoſe ſeem ſenſible that there is more beauty bo, 
numerous /abfurdities, in which they in the works of a great genius who is 
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dering that, Firſt, N here is ſometimes a "thi 


"4... 


— 


Firſt, We may 
men who are perfectly acquainted witn 


daily inſtruct the 


e, by not conſi- ignorant of the rules of "art, than in 


greater jud 


+ of a little genius who knows and 


trom the ru 


| es oß art, than in adhering 
to them; and, ſecondly, That there is 
more beauty in the works of a great ge- 


nius, who is ignorant of all the rules of 


who not only knows, but ſcrupulouſly 


little 


art, than in the works of a 


Ts * 
. 
* 


often take notice of 
all the rules of good-writing, and not- 


withſtanding chuſe to depart from: them tion in the ill ſucceſs of his play, as Dr, 


on extraordinary occaſions. I could 


ment in this particular; and pu 
rerceded from an eftabliſhed rule 


much higher beauty than the obſerva - there is not a ſingle rule af the ſtage ob- 
| tion of ſuch. a rule would have been.” ſerved, than any produttion of a mo- 


give inſtances out of all the tragic writers 


of antiquity who have ſhewn their judg- 
rpoſely 
6 of the 
drama, when it has made way for a 


Thoſe who have ſurveyed the nobleſt 
pieces of architecture and ſtatuary, both 


ancient and modern, know very well 


that there are frequent deviations from 


art in the works of the greateſt maſters, - 


which have produced a much nobler 


effect than a more accurate and enact 
way of proceeding could have done. 


This often ariſes from what the Italians 
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letter, with ſeveral curious obſeryations 
zen dreams in general, and the method 
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his letter will not, I 


GINCE we haye ſo little time to 
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ſented with in Heep, or 


M* dreaming borreſ pondent, Mr. - 8 
; Shadow, has ſent me a ſecond 


to render ſleep improying: an extract of 
greeable to my readers. 
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outs | 
et no. 


that none of it may be loſt, I 


_ reaſon why we ſhould neglect to exa- 


mine thoſe imaginary ſcenes we are pre- fe as that does of countries; and 3 
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75 ſhewn in, deviating obſerves them. It is of theſe men of 


ſecundum artem. Our inimitable Shake - 


had the figure of Apollo and the Nine 


EST/UTER IN &YLVIS —— 


. waking meditations. A traveller would 


be a long day's journey to travel through 


genius that Terence ſpeaks, in oppoſi- 
tion to the little artificial cavillers bf hit 
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Whoſe negligence he would rather imitate, 
than theſe man's obſcure diligence 
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South tells us a phyſician has at th 
death of à patient, that he was killed 
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ſpeare is a ſtumbling . block to the whole + 
tribe of theſe rigid critics. Who would 
not rather read-one of his plays, Where 
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dern critic, where there is not one of 
them violated ? Shakeſpeare was indeed 
born with all the ſeeds of poetry; and - 
may be compared to the ſtone in Pyr- 
rhus's ring, which, as Pliny tells ue, 


Muſes in the veins of it, produced by 
the ſpontaneous hand of nature, withous + _ 
any help from art,” 
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uſe they 6 


have a leſs reality in em than our 
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bring his judgment jn queſtion, who. - 
ſhould deſpiſe the directions of his map 
for want of real roads in it, eee. 
here ſtands a dat inſtead of a town, or 
a cypher inſtead of a city, and it muſt- 


two or three inches. Fancy in dreams” 
ps us much ſuch another landſkip of 
| though 
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«'s appearance may ſeem ſtrangely jum· 
del together, we may often obſerve ſuch 
traces and footſteps of noble thoughte, 
22, if carefully. purſusd: might dead us 
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ng, ſhould often ſay, that ſleep was one 
— _ thing which wade bim ſenſible; he was 
mortal. I who haye not ſuch fields of 
5 action in the day - time to divert my at- 
tention from this matter, plainly. per- 
Teive, that in thoſe operations of the 
mind, while the body is at reſt, there is a2 
kEyrtain vaſtneſs of conception very ſuit- 
ahle to e and dewonitrative 
| of the fa K 0 . 2 in our 
ones ſition. which will laſt for ever. 
{ - Neithe 
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rde I much doubt but had we a 


Exe account of the wonders the hero 
laſt- mentioned performed in his ſleep, 
' kis conquering this little globe would 
hardly be worth mentioning. 
affirm, without vanity, that when I com- 
peare ſeveral actions in Quintus Curtius 
. with ſome others of my own noctuary, 
| F appear the greater heto of thetwa, 
I fall cloſe this ſubje& with obſerv- 
Ing, that while we are awake we are at 
liberty to fix our thoughts on what we 
pleaſe, but in deep we have not the com. 
mand of them, The ideas which ſtrike 
+, the fancy, ariſe in us without our choice, 
either from the occurrences of the day 
| paſt, the temper: we lie down in, or it 
Fee the Keen of ſome heft 
8 Te certain the imagination, may be 
4. differently affected in ſleep, that our 
ions of the day, might be either re 
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warded or puniſhed with-a little age of - 


happineſs or miſery.. St. Auſtin was of 
opinion, that if in paradiſe there was the 
fame. viciſſitude of fleeping'and waking 
eſent world, the dreams of its 
inhabitants would be very happy. 
And ſo far at preſent our dreams are 
in our power, that the a generally 
conformable to our waking thoughts ; ſe 
that it ãs not impoſſible to convey our- 
ſelves to a concert of muſic, the oonver- 
lation of diſtant friends, or any other en- 
tertainment which has been before lodgec 


ing theſe hints, : 


in the min PEPE 
My readers, by appl 
will find the neceſſity of making a good 


day of it, if they heartily wiſh themſelves 


a6 ³d. ß 
Thave often conſidered Marcia's prayer, 
and Lucius's account of Cato, in this 


| a + cds powers, that guard * | 
the juſt, VVV 
Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe, 
wd his ſorrows, and hecalm his foul 
ith eaſy dreams; remember all his virtues, 

And ſhew mankind that goodneſs is your care. 
Tuc. Sweet are the ſſumbers of the virtu- 

r nt ag RN ps 
O Marcia, I have ſeen thy godlike father: 
Some power inviſible ſupports his ſgul, 
And bears it up in all it's wonted greatheſs. 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is fallen upon him 
I ſaw him ftretch'd at eaſe, his fancy loſt 
In pleaſing dreams: as I dre near his couch, 
He ſmil'd, and ecy d. Cæſar, thou canſt 


PRE l 


8 a 


Mr, Shadow acquaints me in a poſt- 
ſcript, that he has no manner of title to 
the vidon-which ſucceeded his firſt letter; 
but adds, that as the gentleman” who 
wrote it dreams very ſenſibly, he ſhall | 


be glad to meet him fome night or other 
under the great elm, tree, by which Vir- - 
gil has given us a fine metaphorical 


image of fleep, in order to turn over a 


few. of the leaves together, and oblige - 
the public with an account of the dreamy. 


that lie under them,. Pt 
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L 'ERE all the ARG LIEN of life 
put to „ ys we ſhould find that 
"a oh or t 
HC and reproaches which we 
2 abroad concerning one another. 
There is ſcarce a man living who is 
not, in ſome degree, uilty of this of- 
fence; though! at the ſame time, how- 
erer we, treat one another, it muſt be 


UE 
Firſt of all, let aun er tis 


he does not take delight in hearing the | 
hem proceed from thoſe. faults of other. 
| Whether be is bet tos aße ; 


Secondly 
heli ok little blackening accounts, 
and more inclined to be cfedulous on 


the uncharitable than on the pod na- 
tured fide. ©; ky, 9.4 1 | 
Whether he is not ready to 


Thirdly, 


confeſſed, that we all conſent in.ſpeak-. ſpread and propagate ſuch-seports as 
ing ill of the per ſong who are notorious tend to the diſreputation of another. 


far this 3 

riſe either from an il}-will to mankind, 
a private inelinatibn to make ourſelves 

_ eſteemed, an oſtentation of wit, a vanity |. 


Stice It generally takes it" 1 8 


Theſe are the ſeveral ſteps by which 


this vice proceeds, and grows up int 
flander and defamation. © 
In the firtt place, a man who takes 


of being thought in the ' ſecrets of the, delight in bearing th faults. of others, 


world, or from a deſire of gratifyin 

any of theſe diſpoſitions of mind in thoſs 

* perſons! with whom we converſe. 
The publiſher of ſcandal is more or 


ſhews ſufficiently that he has a true reliſh - 


of ſcandal, and 8 the ſeeds of 
this vice within him. 1 


Sratified with hearing the reprozches 


bel odious to mankind, and criminal in which are caſt on others, he will find 


himſelf, as he is influenced by any one 
or more of the fore zoing Poti, ; But 
whatever may be the accalion of ſpread- 


ing theſe falſe reports, he ought to con- with -is delighted in the ſame mammer ; 
ider, that the effect of them is equally with bing, 


the ſame pleaſure in relating them, and 
be the more apt to do. it, as he will na- 
turally imagine every one he converſen 


A man ſhould endea- 


prejudicial and pernicious to the perſon your therefore to wear out of his __ 


at whom they are aimed. The injury chis criminal 2 
is the ſame, though the  Piacipls from tually heightened an 
ing to ſuch. ſtories as tend 1⁰ he diee- | 


L 


different. 


whence it proceeds may be 
As every one looks 


which is 
inflamed by 


tos much indulgence, When he paſſes a In the ſecond place, 4 nen ſhould 
Judgment on his own thoughts or ac- conſult | his own heart; Whether hie be 
tions, and as very feu would be thought not apt to believe ſuch little blackening 


guilty of this abominable proceeding, 


accounts, and mare inelined to be cre- 


Which is ſo univerſally practiſed, and at dulous on the umcharitable, chan on e 
the ſame time, ſo on rally blamed, I good · natured ſidee. 


| ſhall lay down three rules by which I 


2 would have a man examine and ſearch ſelf, and generally ariſes 


into his own heart, before he ſtands 


aàcquitted to himſelf of that evil diſpobs | tions. It is a pretty _ go Th 


tion gf WES. I am i men- 
. 5 arts 6 uk 


Such a eredulity is very vicious in 1. 
from a man's 


_confeiouſneſs of his own ſecret; corru 


— Falſhood is juſt as iſtant ra 
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By which he would intimate, that a wiſe 


I mall, under this head, mention two 
or three remarkable rules to be obſerved 
by the members of the celebrated Abbe 


. 7 
The fathers are there ordered, never 

to give an ear tb any accounts of baſe or 
criminal actions; to. turn off all ſuch 

_ diſcourſe if,,poſſible; but in caſe" they 
hear any thing of this nature fo well at- 
teſted that they cannot diſbelieve it, they 
are then to ſuppoſe, that the criminal 


3 


This is, perhaps, carrying charity to an 
__ extravagance, but it is certainly much 


All- natured part of the world does, that 
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_ 'SERPENTES AVIBUS GEMINEN 
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"AND HUNGRY 'TYGERS COURT 
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' 1 to: write as they think, they would 
| at leaſt be allowed the praiſe of being 
> _ _,  Intelligible;+ But they really take pains 
ES. | 1 wer 95 7 3 
ornaments o perfectly diſguiſe tt 
little ſenſe they aim at. hae is a 
grievance of this ſort in the common- 
| wealth of letters, Which I have for ſome 
time reſolved to redreſs, and accordingly 
I éhave ſet this day apart for juſtice. 
What I mean is the mixture of incon- 
5 ſiſtent metaphors, which is a fault but 
„ too often found in learned writers, but 
| Vn all the unlearned without exception. 
In order to ſet this matter in à clear 
0 to every reader, I thall in the firſt 
5 1 one word, which ſerves to convey the 
thonghts of the mind under reſemblances 
and images which affect the ſenſes. 
There is not any thing in the world, 
which may not be compared to ſeveral 
. things; if conſidered in ſeveral diſtin& 


* * 33 


- lights 3 or, in other words, the ſame 
8 WK / . 
: - 5 * 


ge la Trappe, as they are publiſhed in a 


action may have proceeded from a, good 
_ Intention of him who is guilty of it. 


more laudable, than to ſuppoſe, as the 


| m— OT LAID CANT IMMITIA, ox VT 


'F ordinary authors: would cendeſcend. 


ee obſerve, that a metaphor'is a ſimile 


8 
8 
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Ones re e ene 
Leal from bad principles and wrong in- 


- 


man ſhould not eaſily give credit to the tentionns  _ 
report of actions which. he has not ſeen. In the n man ſhould ex- 
| vhether he docs not 


- amine his heart, 


_— 


find in it a ſecret inclination to propa. 


putation of another. * 


* 0 2 


When ehe diſeaſe of the wind, which 


have hitherto beet ſpeaking of, ariſes 
to this degree of malignity, it diſcovers 
itſelf in it's worſt ſymptom, and is in 


danger of becoming incurable, I need 
© not therefore mts Hs the guilt in this 
| hich every one cannot 
but diſapprove, who is not void of hu- 


7 


laſt particular, w 


manity, or even common diſcre 


of this nature, he will find an i 
greater ſatis faction in conquer 


L rid doe temptation he. is under, by letting the - 
indifferent and even good actions, pro- ſecret'die within his own breaft, 


* 


Tun, TIGRIBUS Anl.. 


: ſhall. only add, that whatever pleafure 
any man may take in ſpreading whiſpers 


tion. | . 1 


nfinitely 
ing the 
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rü, AND THE COMMON LAWS OF SENSE, . 
oki To RECONCILE ANTIPATHIES: - oo 
'- "OR MAE'E'A 8$NAKE ENGENDER WITH ABOVE, _ 


THE TENDER LAMESs — © _ 


taphors. But the miſchief is, 


— 
* 
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| thing may be expreſſed by diffrent mes 


that an 


unſkilful author ſhall run their meta- 


phors fo abſurdly into one another, that a 


there ſhajl' be no ſimile, no agreeable 
picture, no apt reſemblance; but con- 
- fuſion, obſcurity, and noiſe. Thus I 


have known a herb compared to 


a thun- _ 


derbolt, à lion, and the ſea ; all and each 
of them proper metaphors. for impetuo- 


| fity, courage, or force. But 
management it hath ſo happen 


by bad | 8 
ed, thut 


the thunderbolt hath overflowed it's 


' banks; the lion hath been darted 


4 t 


of the Libyan'deſart, 


-. The abſurdity in chis inſtance is ob · 


from what acts upon the fight, 


without violence, be applied to t 


the ſkies, and the billows have rolled out 


vious. And yet every time that claſn- 
ing metaphors are put together, this 
fault is committed more or leſs. It 
hath already been ſaid, that metaphors 
are images of things which affect the 
ſenſes. An image, therefore, taken 


. ing; 


through _ 7 


cannot, 
he hear. 


— 


ing; and ſo of the reſt. It is no leſs 
an impropriety to make any being in 
nature or art to do things in it's meta - 
phorical ſtate, which it could not do in 
it's original. I. ſhall illuftrate what I 


have ſaid by an inſtance. which I have 


read more than once in controveriial * 


writers. The heavy laſhes, faith a 
celebrated author, that have dropped 
« from your pen, &c.* I ſuppoſe this 
gentleman having frequently heard of 
gall dropping from a pen, and being 
laſhed in a fatire, he was reſolved to 


- % 1 


have them both at any rate, and ſo ut- 


tered this compleat piece of nonſenſe. 
It will moſt effectually diſcover the ab- 
ſurdity of theſe monſtrous unions, if we 
will ſuppoſe theſe metaphors. or images 
actually painted. - Imagine then a hand 
holding a pen, and ſeveral laſhes of whipe- 
cord falling from it, and you have the 
true repreſentation of this ſort of elo- 
quence. I believe, by this yery rule, a 


reader may be able to judge of the union 


of all metaphors whatſoever, and de- 
termine which are homogeneous, and 
which heterogeneous; or, to ſpeak more 
plainly, which are conſiſtent, and which 
inconſiſtent. 5 

- There is yet one evil more which I 
muſt take notice of, and that is the run- 


ning of metaphors into tedions allego- 
ries ; which, though an error on the bet- 
ter hand, cauſes confuſion as much as 


the other. This becomes abominable, 
when the luſtre of one word leads a 
writer out of his road, and makes him 
wander from his ſubje& for a page to- 
ether. I remember a young er 


pc's 1 
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HE caſe of my | correſpondent, 
who ſends me the fpllowing letter, 
has ſomewhat in it ſo very whimſical, 
that I know not how. to entertain my 
readers better than by laying it before 
them. oP; Gt ö OY 
ata, JF 
J An fully convinced chat there is not 
upon earth a more impertinent crea- 
ture than an importunate lover: we are 
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my ink can lay upon 
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Coo „ 
this turn, who having ſaid by chance 

that his miſtreſs had a 2world of charms, 
thereupon took occaſion to conſider - 


her as one poſſeſſed of frigid and torrid  - ö 
zones, and purſued her from the one pole x To 


to the other. % 
I ſhall conclude this paper with a 
letter written in that enormous ſtile, : 
which I hope my reader hath by this 
time ſet his heart againſt. The epiſtle 
hath heretofore received great applauſe; _ * 
but after what hath been ſaid, let any 
man commend it if he dare. | 


ft * 


— £ 
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SIR, * : + 
AF TE R the many heavy lathes that 
have fallen from your pen, you may 
juſtly expect in return all the load that | 
our ſhoulders. | 
You have quartered all the foul lan- | 
guage. upon me, that could be raked out 
of the air of Billinſgate, without know- 
ing who I am, or whether I deſerve to 
be cupped and ſcarified at this rate. I 
tell you once for, all, turn your eyes 
where you pleaſe, you ſhall never ſmell 


: 
bi 
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$M SING 


n GAS G 


n 
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me out. Do you think that the panics, 9 
which you ſow about the pariſh, will, \ 
ever build a monument to your glory ? 4 


No, Sir, you may fight theſe battles as 
long as you will, but when you come 
to balance the account, you will find — "5l 
that you have been fiſhing in troubled | 
waters, and that an ignit fatuus hath 
bewildered you, and that indeed you 
have built upon a ſandy foundation, 
and brought your hogs toa fair market. 

„ I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
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daily complaining of the ſeverity of our 
fate, to people who are wholly uncon- 
cerned in it; and honrly improving a 
paſſion, iich. we would perſuade the 
world is the torment of our lives. Not- 
'withitanding this reflection, Sir, I can- 
not forbear acquainting you with my own . 
caſe. Vou mutt know then, Sir, that 
even from my childhood, the-moſt pre. 
aviling inclination T could perceive in 


my/elt, was a ſtrong deſire to be in fa- 
P 1 A; G 


I was always 


* 
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ſent in the one and twentieth year of my 
age, and ſhould have made choice © 

a ſhe bedfellow many years ſince, ha 

not* my father, who has a pretty good 
eſtate of his own getting, and paſſes in 
the world for a prudent man, been 
pleaſed to lay it down as a maxim, That 


Jane ſpoils a young fellow's fortune 


to much as marrying early; and that no 
wan ought to think of wedlock until "ſix 
and twenty. Knowing his ſentiments 
upon this head, I thought it in vain to 
apply myſelf to women of condition, 
who expect ſettlements; ſo that all my 
amours have hitherto been with ladies 
Vd have no fortunes: but I know not 
bow to give you ſo good. an idea of me, 
- As by laying before you the hiſtory of 


my life. | —_ 5 
I can very well remember, that at my 

- . Tehool-miſtreſs's, whenever we broke up, 
for joining myſelf with 

the miſs who lay. in, and was conſtantly 
one of the firſt to make'a'party in the 
play of Huſband and Wife. This paſ- 


- ſion for being well with the females ſtill 


Increaſed as I advanced in years. At 
the dancing- ſchool I contracted fo many 


quarrels by ſtruggling with my fellow- 
Sober -for the partie? T. liked beſt, 


that upon a ball- night, before our mo- 


thers made their a 5 F was 
uſually up to the noſe in blood. NI 


Father, like a diſcreet man, ſoon removed 


ne from this ſtage of ſoftneſs to a ſchool 
of diſcipline, where I learnt Latin and 
Greek. I underwent ſeveral ſeverities 
in this place, until it was thought con- 
venient to ſend me to the univerſity ; 
though, to confeſs the truth, I ſhould 


not have arrived ſo early at that ſeat of 


learning, but from the diſcovery of an 
intrigue between me and my maſter's 
huouſekeeper; upon whom I had em- 
ployed my rhetoric fo effectually, that, 
though ſhe was a very elderly lady, I 

had almoſt brought her to conſent to 
. marry me. Upon my arrival at Ox- 
ford, I found logic ſo dry, that, inſtead 
of giving attention to the dead, I ſoon 


fell to addrefling the living. My firſt 


amour was with a pretty girl whom I 
ſhall call Parthenope: her mother ſold 
ale by the town-wall. Being often 


5 caught there by the proctor, I was forced 
at laſt, that my miſtreſs's reputation 


might receive no blemiſh, to confeſs my 
aaddreſſes were honourable, Upon this 
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I was immediately ſent home; but Par. 
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- your with the fair ſex. I am at 8 
; my 


"of a young barber. 


perplexity I am at ea in. 
_ ſent word to ny old 
country, that I am deſperately in love 
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thenope ſoon after marrying a ſhoe. 
maker, I was again ſuffered to return, 
My next affair was with my taylor's 
daughter, who deſerted me for the ſake 
*r boos Upon my com- 
plaining to one of my particular friends 


of this misfortune, the cruel wag made 


a mere jeſt of my calamity, and aiked 


me with a ſmile, where the needle ſhould 
turn but to the pole? After this I was 


deeply in love with a milliner, and at 


laſt with my bed- maker; upon which I 


was ſent away, or, in the univerſity 


Phraſe, ruſticated for ever. 


Upon my coming home, I ſettled to 


my ſtudies ſo heartily, and contracted 
ſo great a reſervedneſs by being kept 
from the company I moſt affected, that 
my father thought he might venture me 
at the Temple. 


Within a week after my arrival I be- 


gan to ſhine again, and became ema- 


moured with a mighty pretty creature, 


who had every thing but money to re- 
'commend her. . -Having frequent oppor- 
tunities of uttering all the ſoft things 


which an heart formed for love could 


inſpire me with, I ſoon gained her con- 
ſent to treat of marriage; but unfortu- 
nately for us all, in the abſence of my 


charmer I uſually talked the ſame lan- 


guage to her elder ſiſter, who is alſo | 


very pretty.” Now, I aſſure you, Mr. 
Spectator, this did not proceed from 
any real affection I had conceived for 
her; but beißg a perfect ſtranger to the 


difted to aſfociate with the women, I 
knew no other language but that of love. 
I ſhould however be very much obliged 
to. you, if you could free me from the 
| I have 
gentleman in the 


with the younger ſiſter; and her father, 
who knew no better, poor min, ac- 
quainted him by the ſame poſt, that J 


had for ſome time made my addreſſes to 


the elder. Upon this old Teſty ſexs 


me up word, that he has heard ſo much 
of _ exploits, that he intends imme- 


diately to order me to the South Sea. 
Sir, I have occaſionally talked ſo much 


of dying, that I began to think there 


is not much in it; and if the old ſquire 
2 in his deſign, I do hereby give 
bim notice that I am providing myſelf 


with proper inſtruments for the deſtruc- 
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converſatiom of men, and ſtrongly ad- 
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his ſtrength, the-workl an hopeful law- 
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yer, my miſtreſs a paſſionate lover, and 
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THE MIND UNCUMBE 


dow's letter, ſeveral of my corre + 


ſpondents have been pleaſed to ſend. me 


an account how they have been employ- 
ed in ſleep, and what notable: adven- 
tures they have been engaged in during 


that moonſhine in the brain. I thall lay 
before my readers an abridgment of 


ſome few of their extravagancies, in 


purpolle. 2 IB 
One who ſtiles himſelf Gladio, com- 


Plains heavily that his fair one charges 


im with, inconſtancy, -and does not uſe 


him with half the kindneſs which the 


{incerity'-of his - paſſion may demand; 
the ſaid Gladio having by valour and 
ſtratagem put to death tyrants, enchant- 
ers, monſters, knights, &c. without 
number, and expoſed himſelf to all man- 
ner of dangers for her ſake and ſafety. 
He deſires in his poſtſcript to know, 


vrhether, from a conſtant ſucceſs in them, 


he may nat promiſe himſelf to ſucceed 
in her eſteem at laſt, FTI 
Another who is very prolix in his nar- 
rative writes me word, that having ſent 


a venture beyond ſea, he took occaſion 


one night to fancy himſelf gone along 


with it, and grown on a ſudden the 
richeſt man in all the Indies. Havin 


been there about a year or two, à. guff 


of wind that forced open his caſement, 
blew. him over to his native country 


again, where awaking at ſix o'clock, 


and the change of the air not agreeing 


with him, he turned to his left ſide in 


order to a ſecond. voyage; but before he 
could get on ſhipboard, was unfortu- 
nately apprehended for. ſtealing a hofle, 
tried and condemned for the fact, and 
in a fair way of being executed, if ſome- 
bady ſtepping hattily into his chamber 
had not brought him a reprieve. This 
fellow too wants Mr. Shadow's advice, 


Who, I dare ſay, would bid him be con- 


Y 8 
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Tu sPRerA roa. 
you, Mr. SpeRtator, your conſtant ad- 


ion of deſpairing lovers; let him. there- yo 
| 8 


f t 
fore look to it, and eonfider that by his 
obitinacy he may himſelf loſe the ſon of 
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tent. to riſe after his firſt nap, and learn 


to be ſatisfied as ſoon as nature is. 


The next is a public-ſpirited gentle- 


man, who tells me, that on the ſecond: 


of September at night the whole city 


was on fire, and would certainly have 
been reduced to aſhes again by this time, 


if he had not flown over it with the New - 
River on his back, and happily extin- 
hopes that they will in time accuſtom- guiſhed the flames before they had pre- 

them ſelves to dream a little more to the 


vailed too far. He would be informed 
whether he has not a right to 


ward. W Fo 9 
A letter, dated September the ninth, 


acquaints me, that the writer being re- 


ſolved to try his fortune, had faſted all 
that day; and that he might be ſure of 
dreaming upon ſomething at night, pro- 


cured an handſome ſlice of bride- cake, 


which he a very conveniently un- 
ow. In the morning his me- 
mory happened to fail him, and he could 
' recolle& nothing but an. odd fancy that 
he had eaten his cake; which being 
found upon ſearch. reduced to a few 


der his pil 


crumbs, he is reſolved to remember more 


of his dreams another time, believing 
from this that there may poſſibly be 


ſomewhat of truth in them. Z 
I have received numerous complaints 
from, ſeveral delicious dreamers, defiring 


me to invent ſome method of- filencing” 


thoſe noiſy ſlaves whoſe occupations lead 


them to take their early rounds about 


the city.in a morning, doing a deal of 
miſchief, and working ſtrange. confuſion 
in the affairs of it's 2 Several 
monarchs have done me the honour to 


acquaint me, how often they have been 


ſhook from their reſpective thrones hy 


the rattling of a coach, or the rumbling 
And many private 


of a wheel-barrow. 
gentlemen, I find, have been bawled 
out of vaſt eſtates by fellows not worth 
three-pence. A fair lady was juſt upon 
the point of OE married to a young, 
e 
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1170 THE SPECTATOR. | 
| handſome, rich, ingenious nobleman, order of mortals, I would propoſe it ta 
when-an impertinent tinker paſſing by, my readers to make the belt advanta 
- forbid the banns; and an hopeful youth of,-their morning falutations. A fa. 
Who had been newly advanced to great mous Macedonian prince, for fear of 
honour and preferment, was, forced by forgetting himſelf in the midſt of his 
a neighbouring cobler to reſign all for good fortune, had a youth to wait on 
an old ſong, It has been repreſented to him every morning, and bid him re- 
me, that thoſè inconſiderable raſcals do member that he was a man. A citizen 
nothing but go about difſolving of mar- who is waked by one of theſe criers, may 
riages, and ſpoiling of fortunes, impo- regard him as a kind of remembrancer, 
veriſhing rich and ruining great people, come to admoniſh him that it is time to 
interrupting beauties in the midſt of return to the circumſtances he has over. 
their. conqueſts, and generals. in the looked all the night-time, to leave off 
courſe of their victories. A boiſterous fancying himſelf what he is not, and 
peripatetic hardly goes through a ſtreet prepare to act ſuitably to the condition 
without waking half a dozen kings and he is really placed in. . 
rer. to open their ſhops or clean ſhoes, - People may dream on as long as they 
equently transforming ſeeptres into pleaſe, but I ſhall take no notice of any 
paring ſhovels, and proclamations into imaginary adventures, that do not hap- 
ills.” I have by me a letter from a pen while the ſun is on this ſide the ho- 
young ſtateſman, who. in five or ſix rizon. For which reaſon I ftifle Fritil- 
hours came to the Emperor of Europe, la's dream at church laſt Sunday, who, 
after which he made war upon the Great while the reſt of the audience were en- 
Turk, routed him horſe and foot, and joying the benefit of an excellent dif. 
was crowned lord of the univerſe in courſe, was loſing her money and jewels 
Conſtantinople: the concluſion of all his to'a"gentleman at play, until after a 
ſucceſſes is, that on the twelfth inſtant, ſtrange run of ill-luck ſhe was reduced 
about ſeven in the morning, his impe=- to pawn three lovely pretty children for 
rial majeſty was depoſed by a chimney- ber laft ſtake, When ſhe: had thrown 
d Ce Es them away, her companion went off, 
On the other hand, I have epiſtolary diſcovering himſelf by his uſual tokens, 
teſtimonies of gratitude from many mi- a cloven foot and a ſtrong ſmell of brim- 
ferable people, who owe to this clamo- ftone; which laſt proved a bottle of ſpi, 
rous tribe frequent deliverances from rits, which a good old lady applied to 
2 5 misfortunes. A ſmall-coal-man, her noſe, to put her in a condition of 
y waking one of theſe diſtreſſed gentle- hearing the preacher's third head con- 
men, ſaved him from ten years impri- cerning time, „ 
ſonment. An honeſt watchman bid- If a man has no mind to paſs, abrupt- 
ding a loud good-morrow to another, ly from his imagined to his real cir- 
'freed him from the malice of many po- cumſtances, he 'may employ himſelf a 
tent enemies, and brought all their de- while in that new kind of obſervation 
ſigns againſt him to nothing. A cer- which my oneirocritical- correſpondent 
tam valetudinarian confeſſes he has of- has directed him to make of himſelf. ; 
ten been cured of a ſore throat by the Purſuing the imagination through all 
hoarſeneſs of a carman, and relieved it's extravagancies, whether in ſleeping 
from a fit of the gout by the ſound of or waking, is no improper method of 
old ſhoes. A noiſy POPPY, One plagued correcting and bringing it to act in 
a ſober gentleman all night long with ſubordinacy to reaſon, fo as to be de- 
his impertinence, was filenced by a cin lighted. only with ſuch objects as will 
ger-wench with a word ſpeaking. affect it with pleaſure, when it is never ſa 
+ TInitrad therefore of ſuppreſſing this cool and ſedate, 
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M ANKIND may be divided into 


the merry and the ſerious, who, - 


both of them, make a very good figure 


in the ſpecies, ſo long as they keep their 


reſpective humours from degenerating 
into the neighbouring extreme; there 
being a natural tendency in the one to 


a melancholy moroſeneſs, and in the 


other to a fantaſtic levity. © - 


The merry part of the world are very 


amiable, while they diffuſe a _chearful- 


neſs through converſation at proper ſea- 


' ſons and on proper occaſions ; but on the 


contrary, a great grievance. to ſociety, 


when they infect every diſcourſe with 


inſipid mirth, and turn into ridicule 
ſuch ſubjects as are not ſuited to it. 
For though laughter is looked upon by 


the philolophers as the property of rea- 


ſon, the exceſs of it has been always 


conſidered as the mark of folly.” _ 
„On the other fide, ſeriouſneſs has it's 


beauty whilſt it is attended with chear- 
| Fulneis and humanity, and does not 


come in unſeaſonably to pall the good 


humour of thoſe with whom we con- 


7 * erſe. - Y ; ; 
Theſe two ſets of men, notwithſtand- . 


ing they each of thein ſhine in their re- 


ſpective characters, are apt to. bear a 
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1 | JAMNE IGITUR LAUDASz QUOD DE SAPIENTIBUS AIT 
- RIDEBAT, QUOTIES A LIMINE MOVERAT UN un 
| PROTULERATQUE PEDEM; FLEBAT CONTRARIUS ALTER? 


E AIR OF SAGES PRATSE, 
"WHO THE SAME END PURSU'D BY SEVERAL Ways? © 

ONE PLITY'D, ONE\CONTEMN'D THE WOEFUL TIMES3 ©* 
ONE LAVGH'D AT FOLLIES, ONE LAMENTED CRIMES. | 
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youth he very narrowly eſcaped getting f 
a place at court. 1 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed that leviiy , HM 
of temper takes a man off his guard, | 8 
and opens a paſs to his ſoul for any | ; 
temptation that. aſſaults. it. It favours F 
all the approaches of vice, and weakens | 


reaſon a renowned. ſtateſman. in 
. Elizabeth's days, after having retired 
from court and public buſineis, in or- 


_uſed to viſit him, had ſtiil this word of 


of mind, ſpeaking of the great advan- 


wiſhes very 
of mankind 


contribute more to the reformation of ' 
manners than all the work- houſes and 
© Bridewell's in Europe. 


of this cave in Pauſanias, who tells us 


was in it to be more penſive and thought - 


natural averſiog and antipathy to one 


another. 
What is more 
of ſerious tempers and auſtere morals, 


enlarging upon the vanities and follies 


of the young and gay part of the ſpe- 
with a kind of 


cies 5 while they loo 


uſual, than to hear men 


life after, who had once made his entry _ _- 
into this cave, It was uſual in thoſe 


For which 
ueen 


all the reſiſtance of virtue. 


der to give himſelf up to the duties of 
religion, when any of his old friends 


advice in his wouth—s Be ſerious. 
An eminent Italian author of this caſt 
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tage of a ſerious and compoſed temper, 

br uz that for the benefit 
e had Trophonius's cave in 

his poſſeſſion; which, ſays he, would 
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We. have a very particular deſcription 


that it was made in the form of a huge 
oven, and had many particular circum- = 
ſtances, which diſpoſed the perſon he 
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ful than ordinary; inſomuch, that mo © 9 
man was eyer obſerved to laugh all his 


times, when any one carried a more than 


ordinary gloomineſs in bis features, to « 1} 


: horror. upon ſuch pomps.a d diverſions | 


much!! 
I could not but 
paſſage in the account which Mr. Bax- 
ter gives of his own life, wherein he re- 


Prelents it as a great bleſſing, that in his 


culpable when. they draw the mind too 


+ 2 


ſmile upon reading a 


* 


as are innocent in themſelves, and only 


vere on the oppoſite party; and have 
had one advantage above them, that 
they have attacked them with more turns 


k 


tell him that he looked like one juſt come 
out of Trophonius's cave. 25 


On the other hand, writers of a more 5 N 
merry complexion have been no leſs ſe- ws, 


of wit and humour. 55 
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1172 1 
his own diſpoſal, I think he would not 


chuſe to be of either of theſe parties; 
ſince the moſt perfect character is that 
. which is formed out of both of them. 


A man would neither chuſe to be a 
hermit nor a buffoon: human nature is 
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not ſo miſerable, as that we ſhould be 
always melancholy 3 nor fo happy, as 
that we ſhould be always merry. In a 
word, a man ſhould not live as if there 
was no God in the world ; nor, at the 
fame time, as if there were no men in it, 
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ALL PARTIES RESOUND WITH TUMUL Ts, PLAINTS, AND FEARS 


L T has been my cuſtom, as 1 grow 
J old, to allow myſelf fome little in- 


Aulgences, which I never took in my 
"youth, 


Among others is that of an 
afternoon's nap, which I fell into in the 


fg Gfty-fifth year of my age, and have 
ws Di te for the three laſt years paſt. 


By this means I enjoy a double morn- 
ing, and riſe twice a day freſh to my 


ſpeculations. It happens very luckily 
_ "themſelves together as well as they could. 


r me, that ſome of my dreams have 


proved inſtructive to my countrymen, 
fo that I may be aid to ſleep, as well as 


10 wake, for che good of the public. I 
vas yeſterday meditating on the account 


with which Þ have already entertained 


my readers concerning the cave of Tro- 


phonius. I was no ſooner fallen into 


my uſual flumber, but I dreamed that 
this cave was put into my poſſeſſion, and 
that I gave public notice of it's virtue 

inviting every one to it who had a min 


to be a ſerious man for the remaining 
part of his life. Great multitudes im- 


mediately reſorted to me. The firſt who 
made the experiment was a Merry- An- 
drew, who was put into my hands by 


a neighbouring juſtice of peace, in order 


to reclaim him from that profligate kind 


of life. Poor pickle-herring had not 
taken above one turn in it, when he 


came out of the cave, like a hermit from 


"his cell, with a penitential look, and a 
moſt rueful countenance. I then put in 
- a young laughing fop, and, watching 


for his return, 2ſked him, with a ſmile, 


how be liked the place? He replied— 
Pr'ythee, friend, be not impertinent;” 
and ſtalked by me as grave as a judge. 
A citizen then defired me to give free 
' ingreſs and egreſs to his wife, who was 


dreſſed in the gayeſt coloured ribbands I 


Had ever ſeen. She went in with a flirt 


rr 
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of her fan and a ſmirking countenance, 


but came out with the ſeverity of a veſtal; 


and throwing from her ſeveral female 
gewgaws, told me with a ſigh that ſhe 
reſolved to go into deep mourning, and 
to wear black all the reft of her life. 
As I had had many coquettes recom- 
mended to me by their parents, their 
huſbands; and their lovers, I let them 
in all at once, deſiring them to divert 


Upon their emerging again into day- 
light, you weld ee my Cavs 
to have been a-nunnery, and that you 
had ſeen a ſolemn proceſſion of religious 
marching out, one behind another, in 
the moſt profound filence and the. moſt 
exemplary decency, As I was very 
much delighted with ſo edifying a ſight, 
there came towards me a great company 
of males and females, laughing, ſinging, 
and dancing in ſuch a manner, that I | 
could hear them a great while before T - 
ſaw them. Upon my aſking their leader, 
what brought them thither ? they told 
me all at once, that they were French 
Proteſtants lately arrived in Great Bri- | 
'tain, and that finding themſelves of too 
gay a humour for my pn they ap- 
plied themſelves to me in order to com- 
"poſe them for Britiſh converſatien. 
told them, that to oblige them I would 
ſoon ſpoil their mirth; upon which I 
admitted: a whole ſhoal of. them, who, 
after having taken à ſurvey of the place, 
came” out in very good order, and, with 
'Jooks entirely Engliſh.” I afterwards 
put in a Dutchman, who had a. great 
fancy to ſee the kelder, as he called it, 
but I could not obſerve that J had made 
any alteration in him. 
A comedian; who had gained great 


by 


1 


— 
” * 


reputation in parts of humour, told me 


that 


% 
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thithe had a mighty mind to act Alex · ed the old lady, aud taking her daughter 


ander the Great, and fancied. that he 

| ſhould ſucceed very well. in it, if he could 
ſtirike two or three laughing features out 
of his face i he tried the experiment, but 
contracted ſo very ſolid a look by it, that 
I am afraid he will be fit for no part 
hereafter but a Timon ef Athens, or a 
mute in the Funeral. 1 
I then clapt up an empty fantaſtic 
citizen, in order to qualify him for an 


alderman. He was ſucceeded by a 


young rake of the Middle Temple, who 
wis brought to me by his grandmother ; 


but; to her great-ſorrow and ſurprize, he 


came out a Quaker. Seeing myſelf ſur- 


rounded with a body of Free- thinkers, 


and ſcoffers at religion, who were mak. 


ing themſelves. merry at the ſober looks 
and thoughtful brows of thoſe who had 
been in the cave I thruſt them all in, 


one after another, and locked the door 


upon them. Upon my opening it, they 

2h looked as if they een. frighted 
out of their wits,” and were marching 
away with ropes in their hands to a wood 
that was within ſight of the place. I 
found they were not able to bear them- 

ſelvos in their firſt ſerious thoughts; but 


knowing theſe would quickly bring them 
to a better frame of mind, I gave them 


into the cuſtody of their friends until 


that happy change was wrought in 
| | 0 ſomewphat low, I gave ſuch a nod in my 


them. | 5 
The laſt that was brought to me was 
a young woman, who at the firſt fight 
of) my ſhort face fell into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, and was forced to hold 
her ſides all the while her mother was 


_ ſpeaking to me. Upon this I interrupt-- 


7 . 


by the hand Madam, ſaid I, be 


«- pleaſed to retire into my cloſet, while 


your mother tells me your caſe.” I 


then put her into the mouth of the cave; 


when the mother, after having begged 


pardon for the girl's rudeneſs, told me, 
that ſhe often treated her father ds 
graveſt of her relations in the ſame man- 

that ' ſhe would fit giggling and 


ner; 


laughing with her compamons. from one 
end of a tragedy to the other; nay, that 


ſhe would ſometimes burſt out in the 
middle of a ſermon, and ſet the whole 
congregation a ſtaring at her. The 
mother was going on, when the young 


lady came out of the cave to us with a 
compoſed countenance, and a low curt - 


ſey. She was a girl of ſuch exuberant 
mirth, that her viſit to Trophonius only 


ins 


reduced her to a more than ordinary de- 


cency of behaviour, and made a very pret- 


ty prude of her. After having performed 
innumerable cures, I looked about me 


with great ſatisfaction, and ſaw all my 


patients walking by themſelves ina very 
penſive and muſing poſture, ſo that the 
whole place ſeemed covered with philo- 


ſophers. I was at length reſolved to go 


into the cave myſelf, and ſee what it 
was that had produced ſuchr wonderful 
effects upon the company; but as I was 
ſtooping at the entrance, the door being 


chair, that I awaked. After having 
recovered myſelf from my firſt ſtartle, 
1 was very well pleafed at the accident 
which had befallen me, as not knowi 


but a little ſtay in the place might have 
ſpoiled my SpeCtators. ” = 
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STARS OF THEIR OWN, AND THEIR 


I Have always taken a particular plea- 


ſure in examining the ans which 
men of different religions, different ages, 
and different countries, have entertain- 
ed concerning the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the ſtate of happineis which 


they promiſe themſelves in agother 
world, For whatever prejudices and 
e xrörs human nature lies under, we find 


| that either veaſon, or tradition from our 


9 


OWN SNS THEY KNOW. 
E Da vx. | 


# 


| r ſomething in theſe great points which 

bears analogy to truth, and to the doc- 
trines opened to us by divine revelation. 

'*I-was lately diſcourſing on this ſubje& _ 


with a learned perſon, who has been 


very much converſant among the inha= 
bitants of the more weſtern: parts of 
Africa. Upon his converſing with ſe- 


22 
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tells me that 
their 


Gribparents; bob diſcovered to all pes 5 
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© theirnotionof heaven, or of a future ſtate 
of happineſs, is this;'that everything we 
there wiſh for will immediately preſent 
itſelf to us. We find, ſay they, © our 
c ſouls are of ſuch.a nature that they 
_ © requite variety, and are not capable 
of being always delighted with the 
6 ſame objects. The Supreme Being, 


< | therefore, in compliance with this taſte 


© of happineſs which he has planted in 
the ſoul of man, will raiſe up from 
time to time, ſay: they, every gra- 
tification which it is in the humour to 
be pleaſed with. If we wiſh to be in 
groves or bowers among running 
ſtreams or falls of water, we ſhall im- 
mediately find ourſelves in_the midft 
of ſuch a ſcene as we deſire. If we 
would be. entertaineti with muſic and 
the melody of ſounds, the concert 
ariſes upon our with, and the whole 
region about us is filled with har: 
mony. In ſhort, every deſire will be 
followed by fruition, and whatever a 
man's inclination dite&ts him to will 


terial whether the Supreme Power cre» 
.ates in, conformity to our wiſhes, or 
whether he only produces ſuch a change 


lieve ourſelves converſant among thoſe 
ſcenes which delight us. Our hap- 
pineſs will be the ſame, whether it 
proceed from external objects, or from 
the impreſſions of the Deity upon our 


a na an a nn „ „ „ NO „„ „„ „ „ 


* own private fancies.“ This is the ac- 
every particular faculty is capable of be- 
ing employed on a very great variety of 


count which I have received from my 
learned friend. Notwithſtanding this 
ſyſtem of belief be in general very chi- 
merical and viſionary, there is ſomethin 


ſublime in it's manner of conſidering the 
influence of a Divine Being on a human 


ſoul. It has alſo, like moſt other opi- 
nions of the heathen world upon theſe 
important points, it has, I ſay, it's foun- 
dation in truth, as it ſuppoſes the ſouls 


of good men after this lite to be in a ſtate 
of perfect happineſs; that in this ſtate. 
there, will be no barren hopes, nor fruit- 
leſs wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy every 


THE SPECTATOR, 


the inderſtanding,” and the will, with 
all the ſenſes both out ward and inward ; 


be preſent with him. Nor is it ma- 


in our imagination, as makes us be- 


3 


or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, the 
ſoul can exert herſelf in many different 
ways of action. She can underſtand, 
will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and 


diſcourſe, and apply herſelf to many - 
other the like exerciſes of different kinds 
and natures; but What is more. to be 


. conſidered, the ſoul is capable of receiv- 


ing a moſt exquiſite: pleaſure and ſatiſ 
faction from the exereiſe of any of theſe 
it's powers, when they are gratified with 


their proper objects; ſhe. can be entirely 
happy by the fatis faction of the memory, 
the light, the hearing, or any other 
mode of perception. Every faculty is 
as a diſtinct taſte in the mind, and hath 
objects accommodated to it's proper 


reliſh. . Doctor Pillotſon ſome where 
ſays, that he will not preſume to deter- 
mine in what conſiſts the happineſs of 

the bleſſed, becauſe God Almighty is 


capable of making the ſoul happy by 
ten thouſand different ways. Beſides 
thoſe ſeveral avenues to pleaſure which 
the ſoul is endowed with in this life, it 
is not itwpoſſible, according to the opi- 
nions of many eminent divines, but 
there may be new faculties in the ſouls 


of good men made perfect, as well as 


new ſenſes in their glorified bodies. 
This e are {ure of, that there will be 


new objects offered to all thoſe faculties 


which are eſſential to us. 


We are likewiſe: to take notice, that 


objects. The underſtanding, for ex- 
ample, may be happy in the contem- 
lation of moral, natural, mathematical, 
and other kinds of truth. The memory 
likewiſe may turn itſelf to any infinite 
multitude of objects, eſpecially when 
the ſoul ſhall have paſſed through the 


| peeve many millions of years, and 


all reflect with pleaſure on the days of 
eternity. Every other faculty, may bs 
conſidered in the fame extent. ke. 
Me cannot qusſtion but that the hap- 


thing we can deſire. But the particular pineſs of a fou will be adequate to it's 


circumſtances which I am moſt pleaſed 


with in this ſchemes: and which ariſes 


from a juſt reflection upon human na- 
ture, is that variety of pleaſures which 
it ſuppoſes the ſouls of gogd men 
will be poſſeſſed of in another world. 
This I think highly probable, from the 

dictates both ” eee e 
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The ſoul conſiſts of many faculties, as 


8 „ 


nature, and that it is not endowed with 


any faculties which are to lie uſeleſs and 
unemployed. The happineſs. is to be 
the happineſs of the whole man, and we 
may. eahly. conceive to ourſclves the hap- 


pinels of the ſoul, while any one of it's 
: ; FE 2 2 — | *_ 4 . | 
faculties is in the-fruition, of it's chief 


good. The happineſs may be of a more 
exalted nature in proportion as the fa- 
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eulty employed: is ſo; but as the whole 


- 4 


ſoul acts in the exertion of any of it's 
articular powers, the whole ſoul is 


ippy in the pleaſure which ariſes from 
any of it's particular acts. For, not- 
withſtanding, as has been before hinted, 


and as it has been taken notice of by 
one of the greateſt modern philoſophers, 
we divide the ſoul into ſeveral powers 
and f;culties, . there is no ſuch diviſion 


in the ſoul itſelf, ſince it is the whole 
wills, 


ſoul that remembers, underſtands, wills, 
or imagines. Our manner of cenkider= 
ing the memory, underſtanding, will, 


imagination, and the like faculties, is 
for the better enabling us to expreſs our- 
ſelves in ſuch abſtracted ſubſects of ſpe- 
culation, not that there is any ſuch di- 


viſion in the ſoul itſelf, 


Seeing, then, that the ſou) has many 
different faculties, or, in other words, 
many different ways of acting; that it 


can be intenſely pleaſed, or made happy 


by all theſe different faculties, or ways 


of acting; that it may be endowed with 
ſeveral latent faculties, which it is not 
at preſent in a condition to exert; that 


we cannot believe” the ſoul is endowed 


— 


happineſs. In 
throne of God, it repreſents: to us all 
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with any faculty which is of no uſe to 


ir; that whenever any one of theſe fa- . 


culties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the ſoul 


is in à ſtate of happineſs; and in the 
haſt place, conſidering that the happineſs 


of another world is to be the happineſs 
of the whole man; who can queſtion 


but that there is an infinite variety in 


thoſe pleaſures we are ſpeaking of; and 
that this fulneſs of joy will be made up 
of all thoſe pleaſures which the nature 
of the ſoul is capable of receiving? 


We ſhall be the more confirmed in 
this doctrine, if e obſerve the nature 


of variety, with regard to the mind of 


ways in the ſame bent. The faculties 


relieve one another by turns, and receive 


an additional pleaſure from the novelty: 
of thoſe objects about which they are 


converſant; t: 2, 
Revelation likewiſe: very much con- 


firms this notion, under the different 
7 us of our future · 


views which it gv 
deſeription of the 


thoſe objects which are able to gratify- 


the ſenſes and imagination: in very 
many places it intimates to us all the 
happineſs which the underſtanding can 


poſſihly receive in that ſtate, where all 


Tings hall be revealed to us, and we 


WL 


te ſoul does not care to be al- 
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ſhall know, even as we are known; the 
raptures of devotion, of divine love, the 
2 of converſing with our Bleſſed 
aviour, with an innumerable hoſt of 

angels, and with the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfect, are likewiſe revealed to 
us in ſeveral parts of the Holy Writings. 
There are alſo mentioned thoſe hierar= 
chies or governments, in which the 
bleſſed ſhall be ranged one above an- 
other, and in which we may be ſure a 
great part of our happineſs will likewiſe 
conſiſt; for it will not be there as in 
this world, Where every one is aiming 
at power and ſuperiority; but, on the 


contrary, every one will find that tation - 


the molt proper for him in which he is 


placed, and will probably think that he 


could not have been ſo happy in any 
other ſtation. Theſe, and many other 


particulars, are marked in divine reve- 


lation, as the ſeveral ingredients of our 


happineſs in heaven, which all imply 


ſuch a variety of joys, and ſuch a gra- 
tification of the ſoul in all it's different 
faculties, as I have been here mention - 
Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the 
cherubims are a ſet of angels who know 
moſt, and the ſeraphims a ſet of angels 
who love moſt. Whether this diſtinc- 
tion be not altogether imaginary, I thail' 
not here examine; but it is highly, pro- 
bable, that among the: ſpirits of wes 
men, there may be ſome who will be 
more pleaſed with the employment of 
one faculty than of another; and this, 


perhaps, according to thoſe innocent and 


virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have here taken the deepeſt rot. 

I might here apply this conſideration 
to the ſpirits of wicked men, with rela- 
tion to the pain which they ſhall ſuffer 
in every one of their faculties, and the 
reſpect ive miſcries which ſhall be appro-/ 
priated to each faculty in particular. 
But leaving this to th 
reader, I ſhall conclude with obſerv- 


ing how we ought to be thankful to our 


oreat Creator 5 and rejoice in the being” 
which he has. beſtowed upon us, for 
having made the ſoul ſuſceptible of plea- 


ſure by ſo many different ways. We 


ſee by what a variety of paſſages joy and 
gladneſs may enter into the thoughts of 
man; how wonderfully a human ſpirit 
is framed, to imbibe it's proper ſatis- 


factions, and taſte the goodneſs of it's = 


Creator. We may therefore look into: 
ourſelves with 1 and amazement, 


flection of my 
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and cannot fuffictently expreſs our *r. 
titude to him, ho has encompaſſed us 
with ſoch a profuſion of bleſſings, and 
opened in us ſo many capacities of en- 


joyipg chem. 


Thiere cannot be a ſtronger argument 


that God has deſigned us for, a ſtate of 
future happineſs, and for that heaven 
Which he has revealed to us, than that 
he has thus naturally qualified the ſoul 
for it, and made it a being capable of 


Ren ou bliſs. He would never 
have made fuch faculties. in vain, and 
have endowed us with powers that were 
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not to be exerted on ſuch objects as are 
fuited to them. It is very manifeſt, by 
the inward frame and conftitution of 


our minds, that he has adapted them to 
an infinite variety of pleaſures and gra- 


tifications, which are not to be met 
with in this life. We ſhould therefore 
at all times take care that we do not diſ- 
appoint this his gracious purpoſe and 
intention towards us, and make thoſe 
faculties. which he formed as ſo many 
qualifications for happineſs and rewards, 
to be the inſtruments of pain and puniſh- 
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d bh Foipysrig mepunce, . An re NIN. IB. 1. 
MAN 13 NATUBALLY A BENEFICENT CREATURE. — 


THE following ellay comes from an 
„hand Which has entertained my 
readers once befor mme 


\TOtwithſtanding a narrow contraſted: 


temper. be that which obtains moſt © 
in the world, we muſt not therefore con- 


clude this to be the genuine characteriſtic 
of mankind; becaute there are ſome who 
delight in nothing ſo much as in doing 


good, and receive more of their happi- 


nes at ſecond hand, or by rebound from 


others, than by direct and immediate 
ſenſation. Now, though theſe heroick 


_fouls are but few, and to appearance ſo 
far advanced above the grovelling mul- 


titude, as if they were of another order 


of beings,. yet in reality their nature is 
the ſame, moved by the ſame ſprings, 
and endowed with all the ſame eſſential 


qualities, only cleared, refined, and cul- 


tivated. Water is the ſame fluid body 


in winter and in ſummer; when it 
ſtands ſtiffened in ice, as when it flows 
along the gentle ſtreams, gladdening a 
It is a 
roperty of the heart of man to be dif- 
live: it's kind- wiſhes ſpread abroad 


thou land fields in it's progreſs. 


over the face of the creation; and if 


there be thoſe, as we may obſerve too 


many of them, who are all wrapt up in 
their own dear ſelves, without any vi- 


ſible concern for their ſpecies, let us 


ſuppoſe that their good- nature is frozen, 


Dary quality reſtrained in it's operation. 
F {hall there tore endeavour to.aflign ſome 
of the principal checks upon this gene- 


. 55 by the prevailing force of ſome con- 


— — 
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rous propenſion of the human ſoul, which 


will enable us to judge whether, and by 


what method, this moſt uſeful principle 
may be unfettered, and reſtored to it's 
native freedom of exerciſe. | 

The firſt and leading cauſe is an un- 
happy complexion of body. The hea- 
thens, ignorant of the true ſource of 
moral evil, generally charged it on the 
obliquity of matter, which, being eter- 
nal and independent, was incapable of 
change in any of it's properties, even 
by the Almighty Mind, who, when he 
came to faſhion it into a world of be- 
ings, mult take it as he found it. This 
notion, as meſt others of theirs, is a 
compoſition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal, that, from the firſt 
union of a ſoul to it, it pervented it's. 
inclinations, and that the ill influence 
it hath upon the mind is not to be cor- 
reed by God himſelf, are all very great 


errors, occaſioned by a truth as evident, 


that the capacities and diſpoſitions of the 


ſoul depend, to a great degree, on the 


bodily temper. As there are ſome fools, 
others are knaves, by conſtitution ; and 
particularly, it may be ſaid of many, 
that they are · born with an illiberal caſt 
of mind; the matter that compoſes them 
is tenacious as birdlime; and a kind of 
cramp draws their hands and their hearts 
together, that they never care to open 


them, unleſs to graſp at more. It is a 


melancholy lot this; but attended with 
one advantage above theirs, to whom it 
would be as painful to forbear good of- 


them; 


fices, as it is to theſe men tc perform 
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them; that whereas perſons. naturally 
beneficent often miſtake inftin& for vir- 
tue, by reaſon of the difficulty of di- 
| ſtinguiſhing when one rules them, and 
when the other, men of the oppolite cha- 
rafter may be more certain of the motive 
that predominates in every action. If 
they cannot "confer a benefit with that 
eaſe and frankneſs which are neceſſary 
to give it a grace in the eye of the world, 
in requital, the real merit of what they 
do is enhanged by the oppoſition they 


ſurmount in doing it. Tae ſtrength of 


their virtue is ſeen in riſing againſt the 
weight of nature, and every tune they 
have the reſolution to diſcharge their 
duty, they make a facrifice of inclina- 
tion to conicience, which is always too 
grateful to let it's followers go without 
ſuitable marks of it's approbation. Per- 


haps the entire cure of this ill quality is 


no more poſſible, than of ſome diſtem- 
pers that deſcend by inheritance. How - 
ever, a great deal may be done by a 


courſe ot beneficence obſtinately perſiſted 


in; this, if any thing, being a _ 
way of eſtabliſhing a moral habit, whicl 

ſhall be ſomewhat of a counterpoiſe to 
the force of mechaniſm. Only it muſt. 
be remembered that we do not intermit, 


upon any pretence whatſoever, the cuſ- 


tom of doing good, in regard, if there 
be the leaſt ceſſation, nature will watch 
the opportunity to return, and in a ſhort 
time to recover the ground it was ſo 
long in quitting : for there is this dif. 
ference b-tween mental habits, and ſuch 
as have their foundation in the body; 
that theſe: laſt are in their nature more 
torcible and violent, and, to gain upon 
us, need only not to be oppoſed; where- 
as the former muſt be continually rein- 


forced with freſh ſupplies, or they will 


languiſh and die away. And this ſug- 
geſts the reaſun why good habits, in 
general, require longer time for their 
{e:tlement than bat; and yet are ſooner 
diſplaced 3 the reaſon is, thit vicious 
habits, as drunkenneſs, for inſtance, 
produce a change in the body, which the 
others not doing, muſt be maintained 
the ſame way they are acquired, by the 
mere dint of induſtry, reſolution, and 
vigilan ce! | 155 

Another thing which ſuſpends the 
operations of benevolence, is the love 
of the world 3 proceeding from a falſe 
notion men have taken up, that an 
abundance af the world is an effential 
ingredient in the happineſs- of life. 


common charity for their rivals. 
that they are naturally diſpoſed :o quar- 


1 
Worldly things are of ſuch a quality as 

to leſſen upon dividing, ſo that the more 
partners there are, the leſs mutt fall to 
every man's private ſhare, The conte- 
quence of this is, that they lapk upcn 
one another with an evil eye, each im- 
gining all the reſt to be embarked ĩn an 
intereſt, that cannot take place but to 
his prejudice. Hence are thoſe eager 
competitions for wealth gr power; hence 
one man's ſucceſs becomes another's diſ- 


appointment; and like pretenders to the 


ſame miſtreſs, they can ſeldom have 


Nut 


re] and fall out, but it is natural for a 


man to prefer himſelf to all others, and 


to ſecure his oven intereſt firſt. If that 
which men eſteem their happineſs were, 


like the light, the ſame ſufficient and 
unconfined good, whether ten thouland 


enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we 


ſhould fee men's good-will, and kind 


endeavours, would be as univerſal.” 


Homo qui erranti comiter monſtrat viam, 
Ref lumen de ſuo lumine accendat facit, 
ibilominus ipſi luceat, cum illi act ender it. 


To direct a wanderer in the right way, is to 
light another man's candle by one's own, 
which loſes none of it's light by what che 

- - other gains. 5 N 


But, unluckily, mankind agree in mal - 
ing choice of objects, which inevitably 


engage them in perpetual difference. 
Learn, therefore, like a wiſe mau, the 
true eltimate of things. D-fire not mo e 
of the world than is neceſſary to accon - 
modate you in pailiag through it; lo k 
upon every thing beyond, not as uſel s 
only, but burdenſome. Place not yo r 
quiet in things which you cannot h ve 

without putting others beſidè them, and 
thereby making them your enemies, and 

which, when attained, will give vu 

more trouble to keep, than fatisfaticn 
in the enjoyment. Virtue is a good f 
a nobler kind; it grows by communi- 
cation, and fo little reſembles earthly 
riches, that the more hands it is Igel 
in, the greater is every man's particuiar 
ſtock. So, by propagating and ming- 
ling their fires, hot only all the lights 

of a branch together caſt a more extea- 
five brightneſs, but each ſingle light 


burns with a ſtronger flame. And, 


laftly, take this along with you, that if 

wealth be an inſtrument of pleaſure, the 

greateſt pleaſure it can put inta your 
5 e power, 
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power, is that of doing good. It is 
worth conſidering, that the organs of 
ſenſe act within a narrow wigs e and 


the appetites will ſoon ſay they have 


enough: which'of the two therefore is. 


the happier man ? he, who confining all 
his regard to the gratification of his own 
appetites, is capable but of ſhort fits of 


| leaſure ? or the man, who reckoning © 
himſelf a ſharer in the ſatisfactions of 


others, eſpecially thoſe which come to 
them by his means, enlarges the ſphere 
JJC 

The laſt enemy to benevolence I ſhall 


mention is uneaſineſs of any kind. A 


guilty, or a diſcontented mind, a mind 
ruffled by ill- fortune, diſconcerted by 
it's own paſſions, ſoured by negleR, or 


. fretting at diſappointments, hath not 
| leiſure to attend to the neceſſity or un- 
reaſonableneſs of a kindneſs deſired, nor 
aà taſte for thoſe pleaſures which wait on 


beneficence, which demand a calm- and 


unpolluted heart to reliſh them. The 


molt miſerable of all beings is the moſt 
envious; as, on the other hand, the 
molt communicative is the happieſt. 


perfect love and friendſhip, 


And if you are in ſearch of the ſeat of 
u will not 
find it until you come to the region of 
the bleſſed, where happineſs,” like a 
refreſhing ſtream, flows from heart to 
heart in an endleſs circulation, and is 
preſerved ſweet and untainted by the 
motion. It is old advice, if you have 


a favour to requeſt of any one, to ob- 


ſerve the ſofteſt times of addreſs, when 
the ſoul, in a fluſh of good-humour, 
takes a pleaſure to. ſhew itſelf pleaſed, 


Perſons conſcious of their own integrity, 


ſatis fed with themſelves and their con- 
dition, and full of conf: lence in a Su- 
his Being, and the hope of immorta- 
ity, ſurvey all about them with a flow 
of good-will. As trees which like their 
foil, they ſhoot out in expreſſions of 
kindneſs, and bend beneath their own 
precious Joad, to the hand of the ga- 
therer. Now if the mind be not thus 
eaſy, it is an infallible ſign that it is 
not in it's natural ſtate 1 place the mind 
in it's right poſture, it will immediately 
diſcover it's innate propenſion to bene 
ficence. e | 
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Ne Dell. MONDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


3, FACIT HOC ILLOS HYACINTHOS, © 


HE following letter comes from a 

1 gentleman, who, I find, is very 

diligent in making his obſervations, 

Which I think too material not to be 
communicated to the public. 

SIR, 


IN order to execute the office of the 


love-caſuit. of Great Britain, with 


| which I take myſelt to be inveſted by 


your paper of September 8, I ſha 
make ſome farther obſervations upon 


tue two ſexes in general, beginning with 
that which ought always to have the 
After having obſerved 
with much curioſity the accompliſhments 
' -which are apt to captivate female hearts, 


I find that there is np perſon fo irreſiſt- 
ible as ore who is a man of importance, 
provided it be in matters of no conſe- 
quence. One who makes himſelf talk- 


ed of, thoigh it be for the particular 


Juv. SAT. Vi. VER» 110. 


THIS MAKES THEM HYACINTHS, | 


the boxes at a play, is in a fair way of 
being a favourite, I have known a 


ee fellow make his fortune by 


noc king down a conſtable; and may 
venture to ſay, though it may ſeem a pa- 
radox, that many a fair one has died by 
a duel in which both the combatants 
have ſurviyed. 5 

About three winters ago I took no- 
tice of a young lady at the theatre, whe 
conceived a paſſion for a notorious rake 
that headed a party of eatcalls; and am 
cxedibly informed, that the emperor of 
the Mohocks married a rich widow with- 
in three weeks after having rendered 
himſelf formidable in the cities of Lon- 
don and Weltminfler, Scouring and 
breaking of windows have done frequent 


execution upon the ſex, But there is 


no ſet of theſe male charmers who make 
their way-more ſucceſsfully, than thoſe 
who have gained themſelves a name for 
intrigue, and have ruined the greateſt 

8 : 5 5 number 


— 


number of reputations. There is a 
ſtrange curioſity in the female world to 
be acquainted with the dear man who 

has been loved by others, and to know 
| what it is that makes him ſo. agreeable. 

His reputation does more than half his 

buſineis. Every one that is ambitious 


of being a woman of faſhion, looks out 


for opportunities of being in his com- 


pany ; ſo that, to uſe the old proverb, 


When his name is up he may lie a- 
6 bed. 3 : : ; 
I was very ſenſible of the great ad- 
vantage of being a man of importance 
upon theſe occaſions on the day of the 
king's entry, when J was ſeated in a 
| balcony behind a cluſter of very pretty 
country ladies, who had one of theſe 
« ſhowy gentlemen in the midſt of them. 
The firſt trick I caught him at was bow- 


ing to ſeveral perſons of quality whom 
he did not know; nay, he had the im- 


udence to hem at a blue garter who 
had a finer equipage than ordinary, and 
ſeemed a little concerned at the imperti- 
nent huzzas of the mob, that hindered 
his friend from taking notice of him. 


There was indeed one who -pulled off 


his hat to him, and upon the ladies aſk- 
ing who it was, he told them it was a fo- 
reign. miniſter” that he had been very 
merry with the night before; whereas in 
truth it was the city common hunt. 

He was never at a loſs when he was 
aſked any perſon's name, though he 
ſeldom knew any one under a peer. He 


found dukes and earls among the alder- 


men, very good-natured fellows among 


the privy-counſellors, with two or three 


agreeable old rakes among the biſhops 
and judges, . 


In ſhort, I collected from bis whole 


diſcourſe, that he was acquainted with 
every body, and knew no body. At 
the lame time, I am miſtaken if he did 


not that day make more advances in the 


affections of his miſtreſs, who fat near 


* 


O glorious object 
O day of public joy, too good to end in - 


him, than he could have done in half a 
year's courtſhip. g f 


Ovid has finely touched this method 
of making love, which I ſhall here give 


my reader in Mr. Dryden's tranſlation. 


| Page the'eleventh— 
Thus love in the theatres did firſt improve, 


And theatres are ftill the ſcene of laye: 


Nor ſhun the chariots, and the courſet's race: 
The Circus is no inconvenient place, 


Nox need i there of alking on the Band, 


Nor nods, nor ſigns, which lovers underſtandz 


But boldly next the fair your ſeat provide, 


Cloſe as you can to hers, and fide by fide: 


Pleas'd or unpleas'd, no matter, crouding fit; | 


For ſo the laws of public ſhows permit. 
Then find occaſion to begin diſcourſe, 


Enquire whoſe chariqt this, and whoſe that 


horſe; 


To whatſoever ſide the is inclin'd, 


Suit all your inclinations to her mind. 


Like what ſhe likes, from thence your court 


begin, 0 : 
And whom ſhe favours with that he may win. 
Again, page the ſixteenth. | * 


O when will come the day by Heaven de- 
ſign'd, d 4 


When, thou, the beſt and faireſt of mankind, 


Drawn by white horſes, ſhalt in triumph ride, 


With conquer'd flaves attending on thy fidez 


Slaves that no ws gen be ſafe in flight: Y- 
O ſurpriſing fight! 5 


. 


night! 5 


On ſuch a day, if thou, and next to thee © | 


Some beauty fits, the ſpectacle to ſee; 
If the enquire the names of conquer'd kings, 


Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden ſprings; 


Anſwer to all thou knoweſt; and if need he, 


Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly: 
This is Euphrates, crown'd, with reeds; and 


there bp | LC 
Flows the ſwift Tigris, with his ſea-green hair. 


Invent new names of things unknown before; 
Call this Armenia, that, the Caſpian ſhore; - 
Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian youthz 
Talk probably: no matter for the truth, 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6. 


err AB URBE DOMUM, MEA CARMINA, DuciTe DAPHNIM. 


—— 


RESTORE MY cnanns, 


VIx s. ECL, III. VER. 63, 


MY LING" RING DAPAHNIS TO MY.LONGING ARMS. 


- 


Tue following copy of verſes comes 


from one of my correſpondents, 
and has ſomething in it ſo original, that 
I do not much doubt. but it will divert 
my readers. 5 
"BY l 


M time, O ye muſes, was happily ſpent, * 


* Phebe went with me wherever I 


Ten e ſweet pleaſures 1 felt in my 
5 breaſt: 

Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleft! 

But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 

Whata marvellous change on a ſudden I find? 

When things were as fine as could poſſibly be, 


I thought twas the ſpring; but alas! it was ſhe. ; 


II. 
With ſuch a companion, to tend a few ſheep, 
To riſe up and play, or to lie down and fleep: 
I was ſo good-humour's, ſo chearful and gay, 
My heart was as light as a feather all day. 
But now I ſo croſs and ſo peeviſh am grownz 
So ſtrangely uneaſy as never was known. 
MV fair one is gone, and my joys are all 
'.drown'd, 
And my heart — I am ſure it ww more 
than a pound. 
5 NI. N 
The fountain that wont to run ſweetly along, 
And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles 
among 


Thau know'ft little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 


Twas pleaſure to look at, *twas muſic to hear: 

But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by it's fide, 

Andi Rill as it murmurs do nothing but chide; 

Muſt you be ſo chearful, while I go in pain? 

Peace "herd with your bybblinge _ hear 

me : coraplain. 
IV. 


When my lambkins around me —__ of- 


tentimes play, 


And when Phebe and I were as joyful as they, 


How pleaſant their ſporting, how happy their 
time, 

When ſpring; love, and beauty, were all in 
their prime! 

But now in their frolics when by me they paſs, 

1 fling at their fleeces an handful of graſs; 

Be till then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 

To ſee you ſo merry, while IJ am ſo ſad. 


# 


8 


; 1 
My dog 15 was ever well SRP to ſee 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 
And Phebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog 
ſaid 


Come hither, poor fellow z* 26d patted his | 


head, 


But now; when he's fawning, I with a ſour look 


Cry © Sirrah 3 and gave him a blow with my 
crook: - 

And I'll give him another; for why ſhould 
not Tra 

Be as dull as his maſter, when Phebe's away? 


IV. ; 
When walking with Phebe, his fights 
have I ſeen? 
How fair was the gene how freſh was the 


green ? 


What a TOY appearance che. trees and the 
ad 
The corn fields and hedges, and ev'ry thing 


made! 
But now ſhe has left me, tho” all are ſtill there, 
They none of them now ſo delightful appear: 
*T was nought but the magic, I ſind, of ber eyes, 
Made ſo many beautiful e 9229 6 


* 


vII. 


95668 . went with us both all the | 


wood thro”, 


The lark, linnet. chroſtle, and nightingale too; 


Winds over us whiſper d, flocks by us did bleat, 
And <A went the graſhopper under our 
eet. 


But now ſhe is abſent, tho? Mill they ſing on, 


The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone: 


Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 


Gave. ey” ry Gs. elſe | it's agreeable ſound. 


; VI IT, 
| Roſe, what is become of thy Jelicate hue? 
And where is the violet's beautiful blue? 


Does ought of it's ſweetneſs the bloſſom be- 


vile ? 


That meadow, thoſe daiſies, why do they not 


ſmile ? 
Ah! rivals, I ſee what it was that you drefſty 


And made yourſelves ne ey ; a place in er 


| breaſt: - 
Vou put on your vhlonrs to pleaſure her eye, 
To be pluckt by her e on ber boſom 


to die. . 
_ EG, ons flow 
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IX. 


5 How flowly Time creeps, till my Phebe 


return, 


While amidſt the ſoft Zephyr's cool breezes 
root ++ To be cur'd, thou muſt, Colin, thy paſſion 


1 burn 


Methinks if I ewe whereabouts he would 


tread, 


I could breathe on his wings, and twould 
> melt down the lead. 4 
Fly ſwifter ye minutgs, bring hither my dear, 


And reſt ſo much longer for t when ſheic here. 
Ah Colin! old Time is full of delay, 
Nor will budge one foot faſter for all thou 


© IIS. 
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TV NE QUESIFRIS (SCIRE NEFAS) QUEM MINI, QUEM TIBIS 
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TINENM DIT DEDERINTy LEU 


-  "'TENTARIS NUMERO8m— ' 
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An, bo NOT 8TRIVE To MUCH To KNOW, 


MV DEAR LEUCONOR, 


| WHAT THE KIND SDS DESIGN TO DO 


WIIH ME AND THEE, 


E defireof knowing future events, 
is one of the ſtrongeſt inclinations, 


in the mind of man. Indeed an ability 


of foreſeeing probable accidents is what, 
in the language of men, is called wiſ⸗ 
dom and prudence : but, not. ſatisfied, 
with the light that reaſon holds ont, 
mankind. hath endeavoured to penetrate 
more compendiouſly into futurity. Ma- 
gic, oracles, omens, lucky hours, and 
the various arts of ſuperſtition, owe their 
riſe to this powerful cauſe. As this 
principle is founded in ſelf-love, wes. 
man is ſure to be ſolicitous in the firſt 


place about his own fortune, the courſe. 


of his life, and the time and manner of 
his death. 
If we conſider that we are free agents, 


we ſhall diſcover the abſurdity of ſuch 


enquiries. One of our actions which we 
might have performed or negleQed, is 
ic 

the cauſe of. another that ſucceeds it, 


and ſo the whole chain of life is linked 


together. Pam, poverty, or infamy, are 
the natural product of vicious and im- 
prudent acts; as the contrary bleſſings 
are of goad ones; fo that we cannot ſup- 

ſe our lot to be determined without 
impiety. A great enhancement of plea- 
ſure. ariſes from it's being unexpected; 
and pain is doubled by being fore- 


feen, Upon all theſe, and ſeveral other 


accounts, we ought to reſt ſatisfiedin this 
Portion beſtowed on us; to adore the 
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"I 
1 


wt 4 


Wilt no pitying pow'r that hears me em- 
plain Bei onal, a wh 
Or cure my diſqviet, or ſoften my pain? 


remove; 


But what Twain is 0 filly to live without | 


love? 5 
No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 
For ne er was poor ſhepherd 10 ſadly forlorn. 7 


Ah] what ſhall 1 do? I ſhall die wich de- 
*. ſpairz | 1 1 1 
l al ye ſwains, how ye love cas le 


Hox. Op. xi. L. 1. VER, Io 


Car zen. 


hand that hath fitted everything to our 


nature, and hath not more dilplayed his 
goodneſs in our knowledge than in our. 
Ignorance. _ | 227 
It is not unworthy obſervation, that 
ſuperſtitious enquiries into future events 
prevail more or leſs, in proportion to 
the improvement of liberal arts and uſe- 
ful knowledge in the ſeveral parts of the 
world. Accordingly we find, that ma- 


- gical incantations remain in Lapland; in 


the more remote parts of Scotland they 


- 


have their ſecond ſight ; and ſeveral of © 


our. own countrymen have ſeen abun. ' 
dance of fairies. In Afr this credulity 
is ſtrong ; and the greateſt part of re- 


. fined learning there conſiſts in the know. 
ledge of amulets, taliſmans, occult num- 


When I was at Grand Cairo, 1 fell 


into the acquaintance of a good · natured 
muſſulman, who promiſed me many 
good offices, which he deſigned to do 
me when he became the prime-miniſter, 
which was a fortune beſtowed on his ima- 


gination by a doctor very deep in the 
curious ſciences. At his repeated ſoli- 


citations J went to learn my deſtiny of 
this wonderful ſage. For a ſmall ſum 
I had his promiſe, but was deſired to 
wait in a dark apartment until he had 
run through the preparatory ceremonies. 
Having a ſtrong propenſity, even then, 


to dreaming, I took a nap upon the ſofa _ 


where 


, 


1182 | 
where I was placed, and had the fol- 
lowing viſion, the. particulars whereof 


1 picked up the other day among my 
r | 8 N . 
I found myſelf in an unbounded plain, 


where methought the whole world, in 
ſeveral habits and with different tongues, 
was aſſembled. The multitude glided 


ſwiftly along, and I found in myſelf a 


ſtrong inclination to mingle in the train. 
My eyes 


rich caftans. and glittering turbans 
buſtled through the throng, and trampled 
over the bodies of thoſe they threw 
down; until, to my great ſurprize, I 


found that the great pace they went 
only haſtened them to a ſcaffold or a 


' bowſtring. Many beautiful damſels on 
the other fide moved forward with 12 
gaiety; ſome danced until they fell all 
along; and others painted their faces 


until they loſt their noſes. A tribe of 


creatures with buſy looks falling into a 


fit of laughter at the misfortunes of the 


unhappy ladies, T turned my eyes upon 
„ were each of them filling 
his pockets with gold and jewels; an 


when there was no-room left for more, 
theſe wretches looking .round with fear. 
and horror, pined away before my face 


with famine and diſcontent. 
This proſpect of human miſery ſtruck 


me dumb for ſome miles. Then it was 


that, to diſburden my mind, I took pen 


and ink, and did every thing that hath 


ſince happened under my office of Spec- 


tator. While I was employing myſelf” 
for the good of mankind, I was fſur- 
prized to meet with very unſuitable re- 


turns from my fellow: creatures. Never 


was poor author ſo beſet with pamph- 


OUS 


THE SPECT A TOR, 


viekly ſingled out ſome of 
. the moſt ſplendid figures. Several in 


leteers, who ſometimes marched. direQ. | 


ly againſt me, but oftener ſhot at me 
rom ſtrong bulwarks, or roſe up ſud- 


denly in ambuſh. They were of all 


characters and capacities, ſome with en- 


ſigns of dignity, and others in liveries ; 
but what moſt ſurprized me, was to ſee 


two or three in black gowns among my 
enemies. It was no ſmall trouble to me, 


ſometimes to have a man come up to me 


with an angry face, and reproach me 
for having lampooned him, when I had 
never ſeen or heard of him in my life. 
With the ladies it was otherwiſe: many 
became my enemies for not being par- 
ticularly pointed out; as there were 
others who refented the ſatire which 


they imagined I had directed againſt 
them. My great comfort was in the 


* 


company of half a dozen friends, who, 
I found fince, were the club which 1 


have ſo often mentioned in my papers. 


I laughed often at Sir Roger in my ſleep, 


and was the more diverted with Will 
Honeycomb's gallantries, (when we af- 
terwards became acquainted) becauſe I 
had foreſeen his marriage with a farmer's 
daughter. The regret which aroſe in 


my mind upon the death of my compa- 


nions, my. anxieties for the public, and 
the many calamities ſtill fleeting before 
my eyes, made me repent my curioſity; 
when the magician entered the room, 
and awakened me, by telling me (when 
it was too late) that he was juſt going 
to begin. „%% 


. 8 I have only delivered the pro. | 


phecy of- that part of my life which is 
paſt, it being ijconvenient to divulge 
the ſecond part until a more proper op- 
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— THEY CHANGE THEIR SAVAGE MIND, 


_ THEIR WILDNESS LOSE, AND QUITTING NATURE'S PART, 
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the ſubject of love, I referred it to the 


learned caſuiſt, whom I have retained in 


AvING peruſed the following 


letter, and finding it to run upon 
of which I ſhall here preſent my reader. 


| Daypen: 

my ſervice for ſpeculations of that kind. 
He returned it to me the next morning 
with his report annexed to it, with both 


MR. $?P BCTAT OR 5 8 
TINDING that you 
an uſeful perſon in your ſervice in 


quality of Love-Caſuiſt, I apply myſelf 


25 to you, under a very great difficulty, 


that hath for ſome months perplexed 
me. I have a couple of humble ſer- 
vants, one of which I have no averſion 
to; the other I think of very kindly. 
The firſt hath. the reputation of a man 
of good; ſenſe, and is one of thoſe people 
that your ſex are apt to value. My 
ſpark is reckoned a coxcomb among 
the men, but is a favourite of the la- 
dies. If I marry the man of worth, as 
they call him, I hall oblige my parents 
and improve my fortune; but with my 
dear beau I promiſe myſelf happineſs, 
although not a jointure. - Now I would 
aſk you, whether I ſhould conſent to 
lead my life with a man that I have 
only no objection to, or with him againſt 
whom all objections to me appear fri- 


polous. I am determined to follow the 


caſuiſt's advice, and 1 dare ſay he will 
not put me upon ſo ſerious a thing as 
matrimony contrary to my inelination. 
lam e anten PICKLE. 
P. 8. I forgot to tell you, that the 
pretty gentleman is the moſt complai- 
(ant creature in the world, and is always 
of my mind; but the other, forſooth, 
fancies he has as much wit as myſelf, 
lights my lap- dog, and hath the inſo- 


lence to contradict me when he thinks 


am not in the right. About half an 
hour ago, he maintained to my face, that 
2 patch always iniplies a pimple. 


* As 1 . | upon it to be my duty 


rather to fide with the parents than the 


daughter, I ſhall propoſe ſome conſi- 


derations to my gentle queriſt, which 


may ineline her e with thoſe 
under whole direction ſhe is: and -at 
the ſame time convince her, that it is 


| Not impoſſible but ſhe may, in time, 
have a true affection for him who is, at 


7 . 


preſent, indifferent to her; or, to uſt 
the old family maxim, that, if ſhe 


< marries firſt, love will come 
_ The only objection that he ſeems to 
inſinuate againſt the gentleman propoſed 
to her, is his want of pas ance, 


which, I perceive, ſhe is very willing to 


return. Now, I can diſcover from this 


very circumſtance, that ſhe and her 


lovyer, whatever they may think of it, 
ue very good friends in their hearts. 
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It is difficult to determine, whether love 
delights. more in giving pleaſure or pain. 
Let Miſs Fickle aſk her qwn heart, if 
ſhe doth not take 4 ſecret pride in ma- 
ing this man of good ſenſe look very 
filly. Hath ſhe ever ee eee „ 


than when her behaviour hath made her 


* 


lover ready to hang himſelf ? or doth 


ſhe. ever rejoice more than when ſhe 
thinks ſhe. hath driven him to the very 
brink of a purling ſtream? Let her con- 


fider, at the ſame time, that it is nor 


impoſſible hut ber lover may have diſ. 
covered her tricks, and hath a mind to 
give her as good as ſhe brings. I re- 
member a haudſome ee baggage 

that treated a hopeful Greek of my ac- 
quaintance, juſt come from Oxford, as 

if he had been à harbarian. The firſt 


week after ſhe had fixed him, ſhe took a 


pinch of (nuff. out of his rival's box, 
and apparently touched the enemy's lit= 
tle finger. She became a profeſſed ene - 


my to the arts and ſciences; and ſcarce 


ever wrote à letter to him without wil- 
fully miſ-ſpelling his name. The young 


ſcholax, to be even with her, railed at 


coquettes àas ſoon as he had got the 


word; and did not want parts to turn 
into ridicule, her men of wit and plea- 


ſure of the town. After having irri- 
tated one another for the ſpace of five 
months, , ſhe mide. an aſſignation with 
him fourſcore miles from London. But 


as he was very well acquainted with 


her pranks, he took a journey the quite 
contrary way. Accordingly they met, 
quarrelled, and in à feœ days were mar- 
ried. Pheir former hoſtilities are now , 
the ſubject of their mirth, being con- 
tent at preſent with that part of love on- 
Iy which beſtows pleaſuree. 
WMomen who have been married ſome 
time, not having it in their heads to 
draw after them a numerous train of 
followers, find their ſatisfaction in the 
poſſeſſion of one man's heart. I know 
very well, that ladies in their bloom de- 
fire to be excuſed in this particular; 
but when time hath worn out their na- 
tural yenity, and taught them diſcre- 
tion, their fondneſs ſettles on it's pro- 


+ 


reaſon, that among huſbands, you. will 
find more that are fond of women he- 
yond their prime, than of thoſe who are 
actually in the inſolence of beauty. My 
reader will apply the ſame obſervation 
to cke other fen „ 
I need not inſiſt upon the neceſſity of 
EN oe” vibe 2 > hel 


o 
a * 


et, And it is probably for this © f 


* * 
* 
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ont - wen rere 


their purſuing one cdmmon intereſt, and 
their united care for their children; but 
mall only obferve, by the way, that 
married perſons are both more Warm in 
their love, and more hearty in their ha- 


or three years; which ſhe maſt not bs 
pect from the beau, wo is tos full of 


his dear ſelf to copy after another. And 


I dare appeal to her own judgment, if 


that perſon will not be the handſomeſt, 


'tred, than any others whatſoever. Mu- that is the moſt like herlelf. 


tual favours and obligations, which 


We have a remarkable inſtance to our 


may be ſuppoſed to be greater here than preſent purpoſe in the hiſtory of King 


in any other ftate, naturally beget an 
intenſe affection in generous minds: 
nas, on the contrary, perſons who have 


beitowed ſuch favours have a particular This great monarch, who is fo fa- 


Edgar, which I ſhall here relate, and 


leave it with my fair correſpondent to 


be applied to herſelf. 


bitterneſs in their reſentments, when mous in Britiſh ſtory, fell in love, as he 


they think themſelves ill treated by thoſe 


made his progreſs through his kingdom, 


of whom they have deſerved ſo much. with a certain duke's daughter. who. 


© Befides, Mits Fickle may confider, tved near Wincheſter, and was the moſt 


 __ * _ that as there are e ve Eren con- 
etaled before marriage, fo 
ſometimes many virtues unobſerved. 


To this we may add the great efficacy 


of cuſtom, and conſtant converſation, to 
produce a mutual friendſhip and bene- 
volence in two perſons. It is a nice re- 


there are 


celebrated beauty of the age. His im- 


portunities and the violence of his paſ- 
fion were fo great, that the mother of 


the-young lady promiſed him. to bring 
her daughter to his bed the next night, 
though in her heart the abhorred ſo in- 
famous an office. It was no ſooner 


flection, which I have heard a friend of dark than ſhe conyeyed into his room a 


mine make, that you may be ſure a 
woman loves a man, when the uſes his 
"expreſſions, tells his ſtories, or imitates 
his manner. This gives a ſecret de- 


young maid of no diſagreeable figure, 


who was one of her attendants, and did 


not want addreſs to improve the oppor- 


tunity for the advancement of her fos- 


light; for imitation is a kind of artleſs tune. She made ſo good uſe of her 


flattery, and mightily favours the pow- 
erful principle of lore, It is cer- 
tain, that married perſons; who are 


poſſcfſed with a mutual eſteem, not only finding herſelf under a neceflity of diſ- 


batch the air and way of talk from one 


time, that when ſhe offered to riſe a little 
before day, the King could by no means. 
think of parting with her. So that 


covering who the was, fhe did it in fo 


another, but fall inte the ſame traces of handſome a manner, that his majeſty 


thinking and liking. Nay, ſome have 
carried the remark ſo far as to aſſert, 
that the features of man and wife grow, 
in time, to reſemble one another. Let 
mi fair correſpondent therefore conſider, 


that the gentleman recommended will, true to her alone until his marriage with 


was exceeding gracious to her, and took 


her ever after under his protection: ig - 


ſomuch that our chronicles tell us be 


carried her along with bim, made her 


his firſt miniſter of ſtate, and continued 


- 


> 


have a good deal of her own face in two the. beautiful Elfrida, - i 
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MR. SPECTATOR, _ 1 


Have a couple of nieces under my 

I diredtion, who fo often run gadding 
abroad, that I do not know where to 
dave them. Their dreſs; their tea, and 
ttheir vihts, take up all their time, and 
ttzhey go to bed a8 tired with doing no- 


1 


needle. work, 'Fhvie hours which in 


thing, as I am after quilting a whole 
- under-petticoat. The only time they 
are not idle, is while they read your 
Spectators; which being drdigated to 
the intereſts of virtue, I deſire you to 
recommend the long neglected art of 


this 


4 „ mo 


Ow 


8 
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AS 
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"this age are thrown away in dreſs, play, 
viſits, and the like, were employed, in 


THE SPECTATOR. 5 
genius, and would perform her part 


2 \ 


Ce 


herein. but or Como ee I muſt, ne- 


vertheleſs inf 
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upon her working, if it 


my time, in writing out receipts, or 
working beds, chairs, and hangings, for be only to keep her out of harm's Wax. 
che family. For my part, I have plied Another argument for bulying-go:d 
my needle theſe fifty years, and by my women in works of fancy, is, becauſe it 


will would never have it out o 
my hand. - It grieves my heart. to ſeę a 


couple of proud idle flirts ſipping their 


tea, for a Whole afternoon, in à rom 
bung round with the induſtry of their 
reat grandmother. Pray, Sir, take 
the laudable mvſtery of embroidery into 
- your ſerious conſideration, and as you 
7 has a great deal of the virtue of the 
Jaſt age in you, continue your endea- 
yours to reform the preſent. 
, / EE 


In obedience'ts the commands of my 
venerable correſpondent, I have duly 
vweighed this important ſubject, and pro- 
miſe myſelf, from the arguments here 
laid down, that all the fine ladies of 
England will be ready, as ſoon as their 
mourning is over, to, appear covered 
with the work of tlieir own hands. 
What a delightful entertainment muſt 
it be to the fair - ſex, whom their native 
- modeſty, and the tenderneſs of men to- 


wards them, exempts from public buſi- 


nels, to paſs their hours in imitating 
fruits a flowers, and tranſplanting - 
all the beauties of nature into their own 
dreſs, or raiſing a new creation in their 
cloſets and apartments! How pleaſing - 
is the amuſement of walking among the 
ſhades and groves planted by -them- 
ſelves, in furvzying heroes ſlain by their 


| needle, or little Cupids which they have 


brought into the world without pain! 
- This is, methinks, the moſt proper 
way wherein a lady can ſhew a fine ge- 


nius, and I. cannot forbear - wiſhing, - 


that ſeveral writers of that ſex had 
choſen to apply themſelves rather to 


' tapeſtry than rhyme. Your paſtoral 
poeteſſes may vent their fancy in rural 
andſkips, and place deſpairing ſhiep- 


herds under ſilken willows, or drown 
them in a ſtream of mohair. The heroic 
writers may work up battles as ſucceſs- 
fully, and inflame them with gold or 


ſtain them with crimſon. Even thoſe 


who have only a turn to a ſong or an 
epigram, may put many valuable ſtitches 
into à purſe, and croud a thouſand 
graces into a pair of garters, If I may, 
without breach of. good · manners, ima- 
ine that any pretty creature is void of 


* 
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takes them off from ſcandal, the uſual 
attendant of tea+tables, and all other. 
unactive ſcenes-of life. While they are 


forming their birds and beaſts, their 


neighbours will be allowed to be the fa. 
thers of their own children: and Wiig 
and Tory will be but ſeldom mentioned, 


where the great diſpute is, whether blu: 
or red is the more groper.colour. How _ 


much greater ip avs Sqpbronia Ca. 
the general, it ſhe would chuſe. rather 
to work the battle of Blenheim im ta- 
peſtry, than ſignalize herſelf with fo 
much vehemence againtt thoſe who are 
Frenchmen in their hearts? 1 

A third reaſon that I ſhall mention, is 


the profit that is brought ta the family 
where theſe pretty arts are encouraged. 


It is manifeit that this way of life not 


only keeps fair ladies from runuing out 


into expences, but is at the ſame time 
an actual improvement. How me- 
morable . would. that matron be, who 


- ſhall have it ſubſcribed upon her monu- 


ment, That ſhe wronght out the whole 
Bible in tapeſtry, and died in a good old 
age, after having covered three hundred 
yards of wall in the manhon-houſe! 
The premiſes being conlidered; I 
humbly ſubmit the following 
to all mothers in Great Britain — 
1. That no young virgin whatſoever 
be allowed to receive the addreſſes of 
her firſt loyer, but in a ſuit of her own 
eme 8 
11. . freſh humhle 
ſervant, ſhe be obliged to appear with a 
new ſtomacher at the leaſt. 5 
If. That no one be actually married 
until ſhe hath the child, bed pillows, &c. 
ready ititched, as like wiſe tlie mantle for 
the boy, quite finiſne d. 
Theſe laws, if I miſtake not, would 


effectually reſtore the decayed art of 


necdle- work, and mäke the virgins of 


Great Britain exceedingly nimble- fin- 


- 


gered in their buſineſs. . PRE 
There is a memorable cuſtom of the 
Grecian ladies in this particular, pre- 


ſerved in Homer, which I hope will ; 
have a very good effect with my country- - 
A widow, in ancient times, 


women. A wie | 
could not, without indecency, receive a 
ſecond huſband, until ſhe: had woven a 
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fhroud for her 3 lord, or the next 
of kin to him. Accordingly, the chaſte 
Penelope having, as ſhe thought, loſt 
Ulyſſes at fea, ſhe employed her time in 
preparing a winding-theet for Laertes, 


te father of her-huſband.” The ſtory” _. 


* 


it 
| Wich xt hos ſhe ge rey yuh heart; 
7 web the * wove of many a [lender twine, 


1 ; c wormar 


of her web being yery famous, at and yet 
not ſufficientiy known in it's ſeyera! 


circumſtances, I ſhall give it to my 


reader, as Homer makes. on of her 
Woders relate . 


Sweet hope ſhe gaye 5 y EOS 


Oft curious texture, and perplext defign ; 


f My 1 5 8 5 ſhe ay'd, c my lord bt but neu | 
f dead 


7 Foibear a ite to court my widow's bed, | 
©. Till 1 haye wov'n, as ſolemn'vows require, 
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u. SPECTATOR, 3 
AVING-in your bebt f! Mon. 
day laſt publiſhed my report on the 
kaſe of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, wherein E 
have taken notice, that love comes after 
marriage; I hof '& your readers are 21 5 
- Hed of hh trut 
Procuceg matfimbuy, ſp it often hap- 
pens that matrimony produces love. 


It perhaps” Tequires_more virtues ta 
make a bg -Hoſbay or 3 than what 


7 


" Diſcretion "hae baer e 
war accordingly we find that the. beſt 


huſbands have been moſt famous. for 


their winlom. Homer, who. hath drawn. 
Þ perfect pattern of a prudent. man, to 


make it the more compleat, hath cele- 


brated him for the juſt returns of fidelit 
and truth 10 his Penelope; : kene 


_ he refuſed the careſſes of a goddeſs. 
and, to iſe the expreſſion 


for her fake; 


200 the beſf of Pagan authors. Fetulam 


1 t fuam rælulit immortalitati His old 
was dearer to bim than! im- ; 
N and Marcus Aurelius are inſtances 0 
men, Who cs the” e of pair 


* Mortality. 5 
| Virtue is the next | neceſſary qualifi- | 


UE SPECTATOR; 


„that ag oye 7 vain * 


His limbs,-when Fits: the hero's foul tos 
„ ene, 
; 3 this Jahour of his daughter's 
r 0 
© Left all the dames/of Greege my name 
X 6 deſpiſe, wk; 
as re the, great king yithout a corerin 
es.! £ ; 
. Thus. & che. ay: did my friends miſtru 


1 e en eg toil + 
But when the burning lamps ſupply id the ſun, 


Each night unrayelld hat the day begun. 


Ei Three ado ſummers 4 the fraud. pre- 


The fourth her maidens told thiamazing tale; 
Theſe eyes beheld, as cloſe. I'took my ttand, 
The backward labours of her faithleſs band; 


Till watch d at length, ad 70 on  eery 


| fide, AY, 
Fer nk he ard and amm en d. a ride 
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135 for this domeltie ei, as it 
naturally produces conſtancy and mu- 
tual eſteem. Thus Brutus and Porcia 
were more remarkable for virtue and af- 
fection than a others of the age in 
which they al. 

Goode nature is a third- neceſſary i in- 
gredient 3 in the'marriage-ſtate, without 


* *, Which it would inevitably ſdur upon a 
thonland cecaſtons. 


When greatneſs 
of mind js joined with this amiable qua- 
lity, it attrafts the admiration and eſteem 
of all who” beheld it. Thus Czar, 


not mort remarkable” for his fortune 
and valbur thin for his humanity, ſtole 


into the hearts of the Roman people, 
when, breaking” through the cuſtom, he 
pronounced an ofatian at the funeral of 

his firſt and beſt beloved wife. 7 
- Good-nature is inſuſicient, unleſs. it 


he Ready and uniform, and accompanied 


with an evennels of*temiper, Which is, 
23 all thin 8, to be preſerved i in this 
friendſhip contracted for life; A 10 


mult be eaſy within himſelf before | 


can be ſo to bis other ſelf, tes 
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1 ; entirely compoſt 


er 5 
8, notwith- 


ſtanding the firſt was ket with Xan- 
tippe, and the other with: Pauſtina,.- If 


the wedded 


themſelves 5 the firſt year to bear with 
one another's faults, the difficulty would 
be pretty well conquered... This mutual 
ſweetneis of temper” and complacency” 


Was finely recommended in the nuptial 


ceremonies among the heathens, who, 


_ when they ſacrificed to Juno at that ſo- 


lemnity, always tore out the 


m from 
the entrails of the victim and caſt it 
behind the altar. 

I ſhall conelude this letter with a 75 


dg out of Dr. Plot's Natural Hiſtory 


of Staffordſhire, not only as it will ſerve 
is fill up your preſent paper, but, if I 


find 'myſelf in the humour, may give 


riſe to another; I having by me an old 
regiſter belonging to the place here un- 
dermentioned. 


Sir Philip de Somervile held the 


* manors of Whichenovre, Scireſcot, 


Rid ware, Netherton, and Cowlee, all. 
© in- the county of Stafford, of the Earls 


5 5 of Lancaſter, by-this memorable ſer- 


vice. The ſaid Sir Philip ſhall-find,. - 
maintain, and ſuſtain, one hacon- 
« flitch, hanging in his hall at Whiche- 


_ © novre, ready arrayed all times. of 


* the year, but in Lent, to be given to 
© every man or woman married, after 
* the day and the year of their marriage 


Whenſoever that any one Tuch be- 
« fore named will come to enquire for 
the bacon, in their own perſon, they 


< be paſt, in form following. 


© ſhall come to the ip of Wi to the por- 


der of the lordſhi hichenovre, 
« and ſhall ſay to chem in the manner as 


1 


40 Bailif, or porter, Ido you to know 
« that I am come for Nee to. de- 


% mand one hacon flyke hanging in the 


« hall of the Lord rs Whichenovre, 
tc after the form thereunto belonging. 
After which relation, the bailiff or 
Ls porter ſhall aſſign a day to him, upon 
« promife by his faith to return, and 


* with him to bring twain of. his neigh- 


* bours. And in the mean time the 
© faid bailiff hall take with him twain 


of the freeholders of the lordſhip of 
7M Whichenovre, and't 
to the manor of Rudſow, belongin 


three ſha ſhall go 


to Robert Kni 1 and there ſhall .. 


; # pay hs 


e Koichtleye, or 


* r * 
. bY + 6 
3 0 5 


pair would but habituate 


K 6 Mn gg R K M 6a HSM. 


© which muſt anfwer—< "They be 


man, or have been -4 man vvedded 
* day be paſt; 


hegt, upon 

* And be that demandeth the 
- ©- ſhall kneel upon his knee, ant 
© hold his rigbt-Hand upon a 3 ; 
+ which 1 ſhall be laid upon the 
bacon and the corn, and hall NN 


© his bailiff, — — 
c ready at Whichenovre the day ap- 


© e pointed, at prime of day, with 7 din ; 


© riage, that is to ſay, à horſe and 4 
fſaddle, a ſack and à prike, for to cn. 
vey thie faid bacon and corn a journey 
«out of the county of Stafford, at this 
Kcoſtages- And then the faid bailiff 
+. ſhall, with the aid freehelders, um- 
mon ae, tenants of the faid- ma- 
nor, to be ready at the appointed 
Cat {bref for wag aud per- 
form the ſervices which! they owe: te | 
the bacon. And at tlie day aſſigued, 
7 all ſuch as owe ſervices to the Rn 
© thail be ready at the gate of the-manor 
© of Whichenovre, from the fun-riſing 
to noon, attending and awaiti 
the coming of him who fetcheth the 
bacon. And when he is come, there 
mall be delivered to him and his 


vices due to the bacon. And th 
hall lead the ſuid demandant wit 
trumps and tabours, and other man- 
ner of minſtrelſy, to the hall-door, 
where he ſhall | nd the Lord of 
Whichenovre, or his ſteward, ready 
to deliyer the bacon in this manner. 


. © Hetthall. enquire of him which de- 


© mandeth the bacon, if he have brought 
« twain of his neighbours wir ham: 


4 ready. And then the fteward 95 
c cauſe: theſe two heighbours tõ 3 
if the laid demandant be a 7 


and if ſince his one 


and if he be a 
Andi if this faid-neighs _ 


Ara 


r a villain. 


© bours make oath, that he bath for _ 5 


© all: theſe three-point 
5. ſhall the ' bacon: aggro rom ye 


brought to the hall: deer; and — 


there be laid upon one half quarter © 
and one other of rye: 


oath in this manner 

„ Hear ye, Sir Philip de Somarvile, 

e Lord of Whickiendere, ma mayntener d 
«« gy ver of this hacheme that IA ſithe 

4e. T wedded BB my wiſe, and ſithe I had 

66 hyr in my-kepying, and at my ylle, 

ee by a ear and à day after dur mar- 


2 Feen eee 


66 W 


» 


1 
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or 


fellows, chapelets; and to all thoſt 
which ſhall be there, to do their ſer- 


"1 


* none other; farer, ne fowler; richer, 
4 ne pourer; ne for none other de- 


1 ſcended of greater lynage; ſſepying | 


de ne waking, at noo tyme. And 
86 the 190 
4 would take her to be my wife before 


46 all the wymen of the world, of what 


* condiciones ſoever they be, good or 


4 evylle: as help me God and his 


5 4 ſeyntes, and this fleſh and all fleſhes. 


urs ſhall make oath, 


And his neighbour 
that they truſt verily he hath ſaid truly. 


* And if it be found by his neighbours 


before named, that he be a freeman, 


- © there Mall be delivered to him half a 


< quarter of wheat and a cheeſe; and if 
- © he be a villain, he ſhall have half a 
2 quarter of rye without cheeſe. 
x ® tes ſhall Knightleye, the Lord of 
© Ludlow, he called for, to carry all 
_ © theſe things tofore rehearſed; and the 


were ſole, and 1 ſole, 1 


And- 


* 255 A 
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and the bacon above it: and he to 
whom the bacon appertaineth ſhaff 
aſcend upon his horſe, and ſhall take 
the cheeſe before him, if he have a 
horſe. And if he have none, the 
Lord of Whichenovre ſhall cauſe him 
to have one horſe and ſaddle, to ſuch 
time as he be paſſed his lordſhip: and 
ſo ſhall they, depart the manor of 

Whichenovre with the corn and the 
bacon, tofore him that hath won it, 
with trumpets, tabourets, and other 
manner of minſtreiſy. And all the 
free tenants of Whichenovre, ſhall 
conduct him to be paſſed the lordſhip 
of Whichenovre. And then ſhall 
they all return except him, to whom 
© appertaineth to make the carriage and 
journey without the county of Staf- 
© ford, at the coſts of his Lord of 


K OG „ „„ „ „„ „% „ 


| „ Whichenovre. 1 
4 © ſaid corn ſhall be laid on one horſe, N „„ 
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| en—FORGIYVING WITH A SMILE 7 8 
RE /PERJURIES THAT EASY MAIDS- BEGUIL IF. 
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A-=ASC ORDING to my promiſe, I 
| ſeveral perſons who from time to time 
' - demanded the flitch of bacon of Sir Phi- 
np de Somervile, and his deſcendants ; 


2s it is preſerved in an ancient manu- _ 
\ ** under the title of The Regiſter 


.. © of Whichenovre- hall, and of the Ba- 
* con Flitch there maintained. - . 


In the beginning of this record is re- 
cited the law or inſtitution in form, as 
it is already printed in your laſt paper: 


to which are added two bye-laws, as a 
comment upon the general law, the fub- 
. -- tance whereof is, that the wife ſhall 

take the ſame'ovath as the huſband, muta- 


tit mutandis; and that the judges ſhall, 
as they think meet, interrogate or croſs- 
examine the witneſſes. After this pro- 


_ ceeds the regiſter in manner following. 


Aubry de Falſtaff, ſon of Sir John 
* Falſtaff, Kt. with Dame Maude his 
- __ © wife, were the firſt that demanded the 


©; bacon, he having bribed twain of his 


father's companions to ſwear falſely. in 
+ © his behoof, Whereby he gained the 


7 8 5 2 ft | i FP — = E N 5 Wy hs 


Vas 
„ 


* — 


A. herewith tranſmit to you a lift of 


Ovy1D. Ans AM. Lk 1. vis. 633. 


D v DER. 


immediately into a diſpute how the 


© ſaid bacon ſhould be dreſſed, it was by 
© order of the judges taken from him, 
and hung up again in the hall. 
© Aliſon, the wife of Stephen Freckle, 
© brought her ſaid huſband along with 
© her, and ſet forth the good conditions 
and behaviour of her conſort, adding 
© withal that ſhe- doubted not but he 
© was ready to atteſt the like of her his 
wife; whereupon he, the ſaid Stephen, 
© ſhaking his head, ſhe turned ſhort 
F upon him, and gave him a box on 
© Philip de Waverland, having laid 
© his hand upon the book, when the 
© clauſe, . were I dole and ſhe ſole,” 
vas rehearſed,: found a ſecret. com- 
« punQtion riſing in his mind, and Role 
Fit off again-2 Gar 7 nd 7 
- © Richard de Loveleſs, who was a 
© couttier,. and à very well bred man, 
being obſerved to heſitate at the words 
& after our marriage, was thereupon 
required to explain himſelf. He re- 
© plied, by talking very largely of his 
exact complaiſance while he was a 
lover; and alledged that he had Ht * | 
„„ row, «6 the 
es; 55 5 
. 8 
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* 2 o * 
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6. ”” 


that the whole country were turned 
© Jews, ſo little was their affection to 
'© the flitch of bacon.” 


returned a paſſionate Pill! The judges 


x6 


declared the aforeſaid behaviour to im 


Mn, SPECTATOR, - . 


© the leaſt diſobliged his 
p hoped was the ſame thing. 
«. Relefted. 735 3-4 get hgh tc 


+ Joceline Jolly, Eſq. making it ap- 
5 „ teſtimony, that 
he and his wife had preſerved full and 


©. entire affection for the ſpace of the 
firſt month, commonly called the ho- 
© ney- moon; he had in conſideration 


thereof one raſher beſtowed upon him. coming in late of nights; are ſo manx 
After this,” ſays the record, many ſeveral articles which occaſioned the re- 


years paſſed over before any demand - 


aut appeared at Whichenovre-hall; 


© inſomuch that one would have thought 


be next couple enrolled had like to 
Have carried it, if one of the witneſſes 


had not depoſed, that dining on a Sun- 
day with the demandant, whoſe wife had 


fat below the ſquire's lady at church, 
ſhe: the ſaid wife dropped ſome ex- 
preſſions, as if ſhe thought her huſband 
deſerved to be łknighted; to which he 


taking the premiſes into conſideration, 


ply an unwarrantable ambition in the 
wife, and anger in the huſband. _ 
It is recorded as a ſufficient diſqua- 


* 


lification of a certain wife, that ſpeak- 


ing of her huſband, ſne ſaid God 
© forgive him. | | | 


. 


II js likewiſe remarkable that a cou- 


ple were rejected upon the depoſition of 
ene of their neighbours, that the lady 


Ys * 


1 


— 


T Have for ſome time deſired to appear 


1 in your paper, and have therefore 


Choſen a day to ſteal into the Spectator, 


had once told her huſband that it was - 
her duty to obey; to which he replied·— 
Oh, my dear! you are never in the 


wife for a year 
and a day before marriage, which he 


4 FLA 


+. 


* 


6. wrongs? /, 


1189 


The violent paſſion of one lady for 


her lap- dog; the turning away of the 
old houfe-maid by another; a tavern- 
bill torn by the wife, and a taylor's 
by the huſband; a quarrel about the 


kiſfing-cruft;' ſpoiling of dinners, ana 


probation of ſome ſcores of demandants, 
whoſe names are recorded 


ſaid regiſter. TT nt 


he might have had bacon to his eggs, 


if he had not hitherto ſcolded his wife - 
©. when they were over-boiled.*' And 
the depoſition againſt Dorothy Doolittle - 
runs in theſe words That ſhe had ſo 
urped the dominion of the coal 
© fire, (the ſtirring whereof her huſband - 
claimed to himſelf) that by her good-= - 
. © will ſhe never would ſuffer the poker 
aut of her hand. Hs 
I I find but two couples, Þ 
century, that were ſucceſsful : the firſt 
was a ſea-captain and his wife, wha.. ' 


far uſi 


ſince the day of their marriage had not 
ſeen one another until the 
claim. ö pai 
in the neighbourhood; the huſband was 
able temper; the woman was dumb. 


y * 
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tlemen he ſaw in ſcarfs to be perſons of 
that dignity ; for that a young divine, 
after. his firſt As in the univerſity, 
uſually comes hither only to ſhe-whim- 
ſelf; and, on that occaſion, is apt to 


1 


in the afore- 1 5 
55 Without enumerating other ticular 5 
perſons, I ſhall content myſelf with ob- 


ſerving, that the ſentence pronounced - - 
againit one Gervaſe Poacher is, that: - 


in this firſt 


| y of the 
The ſecond. was an honeſt pair 


a man of plain good ſenſe, and à peace: 1 


pFhen I take it for granted you will not 
have many ſpare minutes for ſpecula- 
tions of ycur own, As I was the other 
day walking with an honeſt country 


think he is but half equipped with a 
gown.and caſſock for his public appea-- if 
ance; if he hath not the additional o- 
8 he very often was expreſſing nament of a ſcarf of the firſt magnitude 1 
is aſtoniſhment to ſee the town ſo mighti- to entitle him to the appellation of Br. 
ly crouded with. doRtors of divinity : from his landlady, and the boy at 
upon*which 1 told him he was very Child's. - Now ſince I knew that this 


much miſtakw if he took all thoſe gen - piece of garutture, ind Ypon fAA . 


w 


mobility to keep à certain number of 
| chaplains are-undiſputed,- though per- 
- haps not one in ten of thoſe reverend 
_ - -gentlemen have any relation to the noble 
families their ſcarfs belong to; the right 


5 : being nothing more than the perquiſite 
_ of; aſtevard's place, who if he happens 


"TAGS 
# . 


WB hat fquallsout at the fight-of a knife. 
Then, as for- natural antipathies, 1 
11 neral officer who was mever 
| ceontuered-+but by a ſmothered rabbit ; 
and a wife that domineers over her huſ- 
„dan by the help of a hreaſt of mutton. 
lates to myſelf on this 
zoughte not unentertan- 


„ 


cok ſervitude and dependence, I do 
Foo, but he was fo kind las to lea ve 
my wearing of it ta my own diſcretion; 


1 & 1 * 
3 n 7 w 7 
n ett 37h * IF 
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9 


ſpruce adventurers uf the ton, I ſhould 


de glad if you would give it a place 


thoſe extrauaganties you have 
enpoſed in ſeveral of your papers: 


being very well aſſured that the main 
bod of the clergy, both in the country 


dad the univerſities; who were almoſt to 
n man untainted with it, would be very 


well plea ſed ta ſee this venerable fopper 
well expoſed. When my patron a = 


te -honour. to take me into his family, 
{for J muſt dyn myſelf of this order) 
be was pleaſed to ſay he took me as a 
. friend and companion; and whether he 


11% THE srrer Aaron. 
mark ef vanity ur affeRtation; às it i 
made uſe of among ſome of the little 


ing, eſpecially when I aſſure you that it 
in fate true. I had long Ca love 
to a lady, in the poſſeſſion of hom 1 
am now the happieſt of mankind, hoſe 
hand T- ſhould- have gained with much 
difficulty without the aſſiſtance of a cat. 


ou muſt know then, that my moſt dan- 


gerous rival had ſo ſtrong an averſion tb 
this ſpecies, that he infallibly fwooned 
away at the fight of that harmleſs crea- 
ture. My friend, Mrs. Lucy, her maid, 
having a greater reſpect for me and my 
purſe than/the had for my rival, always 
took cure to pin the tail of a cat under 
the gown: of her miſtreſs, whenever ſhe 
knew of his coming; which had ſuch an 


Joaked upon che ſcarf like the lace and effect, that every time he entered the room 


Shoulder-knot of a footman, as a badge 
Hot 


and net having any juſt title to it from 


my degrees, Lam content to be without 


the ornament. The privileges of our 


generally of creating all chaplains, ex- 


rept the domeſtic, where there is one, 


40 quthive, any conſiderable number of 
Bis noble maſters, ſhall probably, at one 


. and the ſame time, kave fifty cha plains, 


All, in their proper accoutrements, of his 


own: eneation; though, perhaps, there 


hath been neither grace nor prayer {aid 


— N J-Witk you-would write a philoſophical x 


in the family ſince the introduction of 


the firſt t coronet. a e Lam, &c 85 
6 V . 4 1 
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paper about natural antipathies, with 


a word or two concerning*the ſtrength - 


of imagination. I can give you a Jitt 


__andi2>quartupot/that lings 


notice, of a rational China 
cup, of an egg that walks u pine legs, 
ike a night- 


. ingale. There is in my neighbaurhoo 


- 


. ie; 


Fo 8 
-_-. _ "ubje& 
" gg? - 
a> K 1 


u very pretty prattling ſhoulder-of veal, 


o 


A ſtary that er 


he looked more like one of the figures 


ain Mrs. Salmon's wax. work than a de. 


ſirable lover. In ſhort, be grew ſick of 
her company; which the young lady 


taking notice of, (who no more knew 


why: than he did) ſhe ſent me a chal- 
lenge to meet her in Lincoln's Inn cha- 
pel, which Tjoyfully accepted, and have, 
amongſt other pleatures, the ſatisfaction 
of being praiſed by her for my ftrata- 
„„ don NIMBLE. 


Frou Tre Hoor. 


5 „ 5 = 
c MR. SPECTATOR. FRE 
wy Pp E virgins of Great Britain are 
very much obliged to you for put- 
ting them upon ſuch tedious drudgeries 
in needlewoik as were fit only for the 
Hilpa's and the Nilpa's that lived before 
the flood. Here is a fir indeed with 
your hiſtories in embroidery, your groves 
with mades of ſilk and ſtreams of mo- 
hair, L Would have you to know, that 
I hope to kill a hundred lovers before 
the beſt houſewife in England can ſtitch 
out a battle, and do not fear but to pro- 
vide boys and girls much faſter than - 
your diſoiplẽs can embroider them. I 
love birds and beaſts as well as you, 
but am content to fancy them when Wie 


are really made. What do you thin 


of gilt leather for furniture? Tbere is 


your pretiy hangings for a chamber; 


and what is more, our own country is 
the only place in Europe where work of 
that kind is tolerably done. Without 
minding your luſty leſſons, I am this 
minute. going da Paul's Church - yard to 
beſpeak a ſkreen and a ſet of hangings; 
and am reſol ved to encourage the manu- 
facture of my cauntry. Yours, 
„„ ron. 


Ne 
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oo * 1. , +CALMLY 1 SHALL RESIGN MY BREATH, | | 
„„ enn FORGOT SN DEATHS) ooo oo 
Venter HE, O0'ER TAKEN NPREPAR'D, De | 
- FINDS DEATH AN EVIL TO BE FEAR'D, 
Worts, TOO THERS TOO MUCH KNOWN, 


/- , A8TRANGER. TO HIMSELF ALONE. ; | 1 


I Have often wondered that the Jews | thies as are now living, how different 
I ſhould contrive ſuch worthleſs great- would it be from that which any of our 


7 neſs for the Deliverer whom they expect - own ſpecies would draw u; 
_ ed, as to dreſs him up ii external pomp We are dazzled with the ſplendour of 


and pageautry, and repreſent him to titles, the oſtentation of learning, the 2 
- their Imagination as ere e noiſe of victories: they, on the contrary, 
_ amongſt his creatures, and acted with ſes the philoſopher in the cottags, who 


the poor ambition of a Ceſar or an Demon his ſoul in patience and thank- Wh 
Alexander, How much more illuſtri⸗ ulnels, under the preſfures of What 5 
| | ons does he appear in his real character,, little minds call poverty and diſtreſs. 
when conſidered as the Author of uni- They do not look for great men at the 
verſal benevolence among men, as re- head of armies, or among the pomps of 
fining our paſſions, exalting dur nature, à court, but often find them out in 
giving us vaſt ideas of immortality, and ſhades and folitudes, in the private 
teaching us à contempt of that little walks and by - paths of life. The even- 
ſhowy grandeur, wherein the Jes pus - ings walk of a'wiſe man is more illu f- 
the glory of their Meſſiah to conſiſt! -- trious in their fight, than the march. of 
Nothing, ſays Longinus, can be a general at the head of a hundred thou. 
great, the contempt of which is great. fand men. A contemplation of Gods 
The poſſeſſion of wealth and riches can- works; a voluntary act of juſtice to our if 
not give a man a title to greatneſs, be- own detriment; a geperous concern for 
_ cauſe it is looked upon as a greitnels of the good of mankind ; tears that are ſhed | 
mind to contemn theſe gilts of fortune, in ſilence for the miſery of others; a -— Þ 
©. and to be aboye the dehcs of them. I private deſire or reſentment broken and. 
have therefore been inclined to think, | ſubdued; in ſhort, an unfeigned exerciſe 
that there are tar men who lje con- ef humility, or any other virtue; are 
cC.kcaled among the ſpecies, than thoſe who ſuch actions as are glorious in their 
come out, and draw upon themſelves - fight, and denaminate men great and re- 
the eyes and admiration of mankind. putable, The moſt famous among us 
Virgil would never have been heard of, are often looked upon with pity, with _ !. 
had not his domeſtic misfortunes'driven ' contempt, or with indignation; - while 
him out of his obſcurity, and brought thoſe who are mot obſcure among their 
hin er dun ſpecies, ere regarded with lobe, ö“ 
If we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits or with approbation, and eſteem. 
angels, who look into the ways of men, The moral of the preſent ſpeculatlonn 
as it is highly probable: there are, both amounts t6- this, that we mould not be 
from reaſon and revelation; how: dif- | led away by the cenfures and applauſe2s? 
ferent are, the notions which they enter- of men, but ' conſider the figure that 1 
tain of us, from thoſe which we are apt every perſon will make at that time 
to form of one another? Were they to When Wiſdom ih all be jultiſied of „ 
give us in their catalogue of ſuch wor- cluldren, and nothing pals for great or 
RO oo og a ora dh, Os COS; (( 
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Amuſtrious, which is not an ornament The god, who ſcorn'd to flatterman, reply 'd— 
and perfection to human nature. —_ Aklaüs happier is. But Gyges cry d, 

© The ſtory of Gyges; the rich Lydian 1 rage—* Who can.that Aglais be? 

monarch, is a memorable inſtance to our 1 35 ve heard as yet of kr: mow king as he. 

preſent purpoſe. The oracle being aſk. ** 1 e PINE earth 
00 by Cog hog picking Mpking af ch «nw be fd 
e » who expected | 4 Is fome old hero of that name alive, 
to have heard himſelf named on this oc- wy eee 

1 caſion, way much ſurprized, and very Is it ſame mighty gen ral, that has done 

—— who this Aglaus ould: Wonders in fight, and godlike honours won ? 

be. After much enquiry, he was found ? Is it ſome man of endleſs wealth?” ſaid he: 

to be an obſcure countryman, who em- None, none of theſe; who canthis Aglaiishe?” | 

ployed all his time in cultivating a gir- After long ſearch, and vain enquiries paſt, ; 

den, and a few acres of land about his In an obſcure Arcadian vale at ſaſt, 
Houle.” = e Th Arcadian fe has Aways ſhady been) 

| Cowley's agreeable relation of thif Near Sopho's'town, Which he but once had 

5 3 . 2 | 0 Pooh 1 5 = 

| Rory thall cloſe this day's peculdtion; Te Aplac, who miyiatchs envy drew | 

Thus Aglaiis (a man unknown to men, Whole happineſs the gods ſtood witneſs to, d 

„But the gods knew, and therefore lov'd him This mighty Aglaiis was lab'rimg found, 

| | | EI With his on hands, in his own little ground. 

Bo, gracious God, if it may lawful be, 

Among thoſe fooliſh gods to mention thee, 

So let me act, on ſuch a private ſtage, ; 


© Whohis high race does from the god's derive? 


: * 
. * 


1 


Thus lived obſcurely then without a name, 
* , Aglaiis, now confign'd t eternal fame. 
For 'Gyges, the rich King, wicked and 
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NM. SPECTATOR, 


great 


Preſum d at wiſe Apollo's Delphic ſeat, 8 
Preſum d to aſk—* Oh thou, the whole 


World's eye, 


_ © Seefſt thou a man that happier is than I P 


The laſt dull ſcenes of my declining age; 
r long toils and voyages in vain, 


Of hear*nly reſt this earneſt to me lend— 


Let my life ſleep, and learn to love her end 


'4 : 
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1 Am willing to poſtpone every thing, 


fo do any the leatt fervice for the de- 


Aerving and unfortunate. Accordingly 
I have cauſed the following letter to be 
- Inſerted in my paper the moment that it | 
of very good faſflion, in lefs than three 


game to my hands, without altering one 


I Flatter myſelf, you will not- only 
> pity, but, if poſſible, redreſs a miſ- 


fortune myſelf and ſeveral others of my 
ſex he under. I ho 


you will not be 
-offended, nor, think I mean by this to 
juſtify my oven imprudent conduct, or 


* expect you-ſhonid. No! 1 am fenlible 
how ſeverely, in ſome of your former 
Papers, you have reproved perſons guilty 
of the Jike miſmanagenients. I was 


| ſcares ſixteen, and I may ſay without 
OO Eo ok, 
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'tittle in an account which the lady re- 


CAUCASUS, II ANA GUE ADMORUNT UBEZRA TIGRES. 
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Viss. An. Iv. vn 366 


- PERFIDIOUS MAN ! THY PARENT WAS A ROCK, RT 
"AND FIERCE HIRCANIAN TIGERS GAVE THEE SUK. 


vanity, handſome, when courted by a 
_ falſe perjured man; who, upon promile 
of marriage, rendered me the moſt un- 
happy of women. After he had deluded 
me from my parents, who were people 


months he left me: My parents would 


for a ſervant; who had lived 


.rilhed for want of bread; However, it 
pleaſed Providence, in à very ſhort time, 


to alter my miſerable condition. A gen. 


tleman ſaw me, liked me, and married 
me. My parents were. reconciled; and 
1 might be as happy in the change of 
my condition, as I was before miſer- 
5 65 hat for {ome things, that you ſhall 
know, which are inſupportable to me; 


and Lam ſure you have ſo much honour 


and compaſſion 36 to let thole perſons 


knorr, 


* a 
\ 


This quict port let my toſs d veſſel gan; 


not bes nor hear from me; and had it 

-- not | 

in our family, I Tan certainly have pe- 
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Non, in foing of your papers, hoy under the ſame misfortunes, make it as, 
much they are in the wrang, I have, infamous for a man to boaſt of fayours, „ 
been married near five years, and do or expoſe our ſex, as it is to take the le 
not know that in all that time I ever of a box on the ear, and not reſent irt. 
went abroad withont my huſband's leave Vour conſtant reader, and admirer rm, 
and appfobation., Jam obliged, through  - © aa. 
the importunities of ſeveral of my rela- Iůñ oe i oy 
tions, to go abroad oftener than fbits, * P. S. I am the more impatient under 
my. temper. Then it is, I labour un- this, misfortune, haying received freſſi 
der infupportable 1 8 That mau, provocation, lalt Wednelday, in the 


or rather monſter, haunts every place I Abbey : N | x 
go to. Baſe villain | by reaſon I'will 8 
hot admit his nauſeous wicked viſits, U entirely agree with the amiable and 5 

and appointments, he ſtrives il the unfortunate Leſbia, that an inſult upon 
ways he can to ruin me. He En a woman in her cireumſtances is as _ : 


. deſtitute of friend or money, nor ever famous in a man, as a tame behaviour 
thought me worth enguiring after, un- when the lye or a buffet is given; which Ke 
til he unfartunately happened. to ſee me truth I ſhall beg leave of her to iHluſtrate 
in a front-box, ſparkling with jewels; by the following obſervation. 

Then his paſſion returned, Then the It is a mark of cowardice paſſively to 
hypocrite. pretended to be a. penitent.,, forhear reſent ing an affropt, the reſent- 9 
Then, he practiſed all thoſe arts that ing of which would lead a man into dan- f 
| helped before to undo me. I am not to ger; it is no leſs a ſign of cowardice toß 
be deceived a ſecond time by him. 1 affront a creature that hath nd power to 
hate and abhor bis odiou# paſtioh 4 and avenge itſelf, Whatever name there- 
as he plainly perceives it, either out of fore this ungenerous man may beftow 
ſpite ien m, he. makes it his buſi- on the helpleſs lady he hath injured, I 
- neſs torexpoſe me. I never fail. ſeeing- ſhall not Erne to give him in return 
him in all public company, where he is for it, the appeliation of coward. ' * 
always moſt induſfriouſſy ſpitefuol. He A man, that ean ſo far deſcend from 
hath, in ſhort, told all his acquaintance bis dignity, as to ſtrike a lady, can never 

of our unhappy affair; they tell theirs ; recover his reputation with either ſex, 

ſo that it is no ſecret among his compa. becauſe no provocation is thought ſtrong 

nions, which are numerous, They, to. enough to. juſtify ſuch treatment from 

whom he tells it, think they have a title the powerful towards the weak. In the 

to be very familiar, - If they bow to circumſtances in which poor. Leſbia-is . 

me, and I out of good manners return it, fituated, ſhe can appeal to no man what» . .- 

then I am. peſtered. with freedams that ſoever to avenge an inſult, mare grievous * 

are no ways agreeable to myſelf or com. than a blow, Tf -ſhe could open her 

pany. Tf I turn my eyes from them, mouth, the baſe man knows, that a | g 

or ſeem diſpleaſed, they ſonr upon it, huſband, a brother, a generous friend, * - 4 
and whiſper the next perſon; he his would die to ſee her _righted. 5 

- next; until 1 have at laſt the eyes of the A generous mind, however, enraged 
whole company upon me. -Nay, they againtt an enemy, feels it's reſentments 
report abominable falſhoods, under that fink and vanith away, when the object. 
wiltaken notion She that will grant of it's wrath falls into it's power. An 

\ © {favours to one man, will to a hun- eftranged frien I, filled with jealouſy and 
<. dred.* I beg you will let thoſe who* diſcontent towards a boſom-acquaint-, 

are guilty, know, how ungenerous this ance, is. apt to overflow with tenderneſs 8 
way of proceeding is. I am {ure he will and, remorſe, when a creature that was £4770 
know himſelf the perſon aimed at, and once dear to him undergoes any mif- a c 

perhaps put à ſtop to the, inſolence of fortune. What name then» ſhall ce 
others. Curſed is the fate of unhappy give to his ingratitude, who. (forgettigg 
_ women! that men may boaſt and glory the favours. he ſolicited with eagernels, x | 
in thoſe things, that we muſt think of and received with rapture) can inſult 
with ſhame and horror! | You have the the miſeries that he himſelf cauſed, and 
art of making ſuch odious cuſtoms ap- make ſport with the pain to which he 
pear deteſtabſe. For my ſake, and I-- owes his greateſt pleaſure ? There is but | 
am ſure, for the ſake 6f ſeveral others, one being in the creation-whoſe province 
who dare not on it, but, like me, lie it is eee ie 5 995 
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frail creatures, and triumph in tie woes open, and 2 glimmeting light in the 


and we well know, thoſe who follow his towards the light; but was terribly 
example, will receive his reward,  _ ftartled at the fight of a woman in white, 
Leaving my fair correſpondent to the who aſcended from a | pi witha bloody 
direction of her own. wiſdom and mo- knife in her hand. The phantom march- 
defty x and her enemy, and his mean ac- ed up to him, and aſked him what he did 
complices, to the compunction of their there. He told her the truth, without 
own hearts ; I ſhall conclude this paper 


lover, which may ſerve; to ſhew what 


tender paffion, when ſoured into hatred; * a nun of a noble family. A bale per- 


and may deter the young and unwary 4 jured man undid me, and hoaſted of 
from unlawful love. The ſtory, how- tit. I ſoon had him diſpatched ; but 
ever romantic it may appear, I have. not content with the murder, I have 
heard affirmed for a trutb. bribed the ſexton to let me enter his 
Not many years ago an Engliſh gen- grave, and have now pluckd out his 
tleman, who in a rencounter by night falſe heart from his body; and thus I 
in the ſtreets of Madrid had the misfor- © uſe a traitor's heart. At theſe words 
tune to kill his man, fled into a church- ſhe tore it in pieces, and trampled it un- 
porch for ſanctuary. Leaning againſt der. her feet. , 
the doot, he was ſürprized to find it | 
| re an : A TE | Lg 7 3 — Se | 85 25 ; - TT 2h 
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Mn, >PER REGESQUE ACTUM GENUSS OHNE LATINOS, | 
PRACIPITEM SCOPULO, ATQUE INGEN TIS TURBINE SAXI 4 
ExXCUTIT, EFFUNDITQUE/ S010. — | | 
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T8; highly laudable to pay refpe&t I have mentioned, in a new, and, I think 
1 to men who are deſcended from wor- not difagreeable light. „ 
thy anceſtors, not only out of gratitude „„ | 
to thoſe who have done good to man- MR. SPECTATOR, 
king, but as it is an encouragement to WER E the genealogy of every fa - 
| mily preſerved, there would * 
0 


r : 
8 * 
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' others; to follow their example. But 
this is an honour to he received, not de- bäbly be no man valued or deſpiſe 
. - manded, by the deſcendants of great account of his birth. There is ſcarce 
men; and they who are apt to remind a heggar in the ftreets, who would not 
us of their anceſtors, only put vs upon find bimſelf lincally deſcended from ſome 
making.compariſons to their own ditad- great man; nor any ore of the hjgh:|t 
vantage. There is ſome pretence for title, who would net diſcoyer ſeveral 

. boaſting of wit, beauty, ſtrength, or . baſe and indigent perſons among bis an- 

_ © wealth, becauſe, the communication of ceſtors. It would be a pleaſant enter- 


them may give pleature or profit to tainment to fee one pedigree of men ap- 
_.. *-others3: but we can have no merit, Ror pear together, under the fame characters 
ought we to claim any feſpect, becauſe . they bore when theyaGed their, reſpective 


f 


eur fathers ated well, whether we would parts among the living, Suppoſe, thete- 
z ee anoary 6 Sentienayns full er his illuſtricus 
The following letter ridicules the folly family, ſhould, in the fame manner Vir. 
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Which his own artifices bruught about; church. He had the courage to advance 


referve, believing that he had met a 
with a memorable inſtance of revenge, ghoſt : upon which ſhe ſpoke to him in 
taken by a Spaniſh lady upon a guilty the following manner — Stranger, thou 
art in my power: I am a murderer 
violent effects are wrought by the moſt as thou art. Know then, that I am 
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eil makes ZEneas look over his deſcen- a bough, who was ſaid greatly to have s 
dants, ſee the whole line of his proge - increaſed the eſtate; he was juſt a going 
nitors paſs in a review before his, eyes; to ent Fim off if he had not ſen Gent. 
with how _ paſſions would after the name of his ſon; who was re- 
be behold ſhepherds and ſoldſers, ſtateſ. corded to have. mortgaged one of the 
men and aztificers, princes and beggars, manors bis honeſt father had purchaſed) _ 
Walk in the proceſſion of five thoufand A weaver, who was burnt for his reli: 
„ years! How would his heart ſink or gion in the reign of Queen Mary, waa 
Hutter in the ſeveral ſports of fortune in ee away without mercy ;. as was 
a ſcene ſo diverſified with rags and pur. > ety a yeoman, Who died of a fall. 
ple, handicraft tools and ſceptres, en- from his on cart. But great was our 
_  - tigns ofdignity and emblems of diſgrace; triumph in one of the blood who was 
and how would his fears and àpprehen - beneaded for high tfeaſon ; which never-. 
ſions, his tranſports and mortifications, thetets was not a little allayed by another 
ſucceed ond another, as the line of his ef our anceſtors who was hanged for 
genealogy appeared bright or obſcure? - ſtealing ſheep. . The expectations of my 


\ 


In maſt of the pedigrees hung up in by good couſin were wonderfully raiſed by 
old marfion-houſes, you are fure to find - a match into the family of a knight, but 
the firſt in the catalogue a great ſtatei- unfortunately for us, this branch proved 
man, or, 2 ſoldier with an honourable barren: on the other. hand, argery 4 
commiſſion. - The honeſt artificer that the milk-maid, being twined round * | 
| begot him, and all his frugal anceſtors bough, it flouriſhed out into ſo many...- - 
before him, arò torn off from the top of ſhoots, and bent with fo much fruit, 

the regiſter; and you are not left to that the old gentleman was quite out of - - 
imagine, that the noble founder of the countenance., To comfort me, under. 

family ever had a father. Were we to this dilgrace, he ſingled out 3 branch 
trace many boaſted lines farther back - ten times more fruit ful than the other, 
wards, we ſhould loſe them in a mob of which, he told me, he valued more than 
tradeſmen, or a crowd of ruſtics, with - any in the tree, and bade me be of good _ 

out hope of ſeeing them emerge again: comfort. This enormoys bough was a 

not unlike the old Appian way, which, graft ont of a Welth heireſs, with fo. 

after having run many miles in length, many Ap's upon it, that it might have 
loſes itſelf in a bog. made a little grove by itſelf. From tlie 
I. lately made a viſit to an old country trunk of the pedigree, which was chiefly 5 
entleman, who 2 far gone in this compoſed of labourers and ſhepherds, * -- 
fort of family madneſs, I found him arofe a huge ſprout of farmers: this wass 
in his ſtudy peruting an old regiſter of branched out into yeomen, and ended 


his family, which he had juſt then dif- in a ſheriff of the county, who was ol 
covered, as it was branched out in the knighted for his good /fſervice to tie 
form of a, tree, upon 3 ſkin' of parch- crown, in bringing up an addreſs. Se. 
wet. Having the honour to have ſome. veral of the names that ſeemed to dif- 
of his blood in my veins, he permitted parage the family, being looked upon 
me to caſt my eye over the boughs of as miſtakes, were lopptd off as rotten or 
this venerable plant; and aſked my ad- withered ; as, on the contrary, no ſmall_ 
vice in the reforming of ſome of the ſu- number appearing without any titles, 
perfluous branches... my couſin, to ſupply the defects of the 
- "Is paſſed flightly over three or four manuſcript, added 'Eſq. at the end of 
of our immediate forefathers, whom we each of then. 
knew Hy tradition, but were ſoon ſtop- This tree ſo pruned, dreſſed, and cul.” 
pe by an alderman of London, who, I tivated, was, within 2 few gays; trant- 
, Percrived, made my kinſman's heart go planted into a large ſheet of vellum, and 
pit-a- pat. His confuſion increaſed, placed in the great hall, where it attracts 
3 | when he found the alderman's father to the veneration of his tenants every Sun l 
be a gratier; but he recovered his fright day morning, while they wait until his. 
. upon ſeeing Jullice of the quorum'at the worſhip is ready to go to church; won. 
end of his titles. Things went on pretty dering that a man, who had ſo many. 
well as we threw gur eyes occaſionally fathers before him, ſhould not be mae 
over the tree, © when unfortunately he a knight, or at laſt à juſtice of tus 
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TT is CE a ped; of auge 
for one man to engroſs the whole tal 
t himſelf... For this reaſon, ſince 1 
keep three viſiting-days i in the week, I 

content now and then. to. let my 
"Res put in a word. There are ſeve- 
ral advantages hereby aceruing bach to 
my readers and myſelf. As firſt, young 
and modeſt writers have an opportunity 


. of getting into print: again, the town 
enjoys the pleaſures of 64 ; and po- 


= will lee the humour of the preſent 
y the bely of theſe larhts. into pri- 
E and domeſtic life. The. benefits, I 
receive from thence, are ſuch as et 
I gain more time for future ſpeculations; 
pick, up hints which I improve for the 
public good 1 advice; redreſs griev- 
E 33 0 by eaving commodior ſpaces. 
between the ſeveral letters what i print, 
iſh out a Spec ator with le Iba 
8 * olteutation. Fes 5 8 


1 
— 
— 


Mn. SPECTATOR, 


1 Was mightily pleaſed with your ſpe-. . 


culation; of Friday. Your. ſentiments. 
are noble, and the whole worked up in 
 ſach a manner, as cannot but ſtrike 
reader. But- give me. leave 
to make this remark ; that while you 
write ſq pathetically on contentment, an 
a retired "life, yon. ſoothe the, paſſion 6 
malancholy, and depreſs the mind. from 
actions truly glorious. Titles and hoy. | 


nours are the reward of virtue; wa there 
fore ought-ro be affected with them: — 


though light minds are too much puffed 


up with Tg pomp, yet I cannot ſee 
'' why it is not as truly ph! loſophical, to 
admire che glowing ruby, 
ling green of an emerald, as the e 


or the ſp Ark 


and leſs perm̃anent beauties of 2 roſe Er 
a myr tle. If there are men of exrraondi-. 
ry capacities who fie concealed. from 


the wor! d, I ſhould impute it to them as, ing Quintilian? srules their practice, that, 
* plot in their character, did not L be- 
lie re it owing to the meanneſs of their 

fortune rather than of their £ 
| 8 who torts 185 ſtor 7 8 Aglaus ih, 


it, Cow. 
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ſo 8 ebene x 
caurts not inſenſible of - praiſe, . 


- 


What fall 14oto be for ever Known, 
And make the age to come my om? 


Was 0 reſult of a laudable 1 


It Vas not until after frequent diſap. 


pointments, that he termed-himſelf the 
melancholy Covey; and he ale ſo- 
litude, when he diſpaired of ing in a 
court. The ſoul of man is an active 


principle. He, therefore, who with- 


. draws himſelf. from the ſcene before he 
bas played) his part, ought to be hiſſed 
off the ſtage, and cannot be deemed vir. 


55 becauſe he refuſes. to anſwer his 


.1' mult own I am fired with an 
honett ambition to imitate. every illuſ. 
trious example. Tbe battles of Blen- 


im and Ramillies have more than once 
made me with myſelf a ſoldier. And 
when I have ſeen, Thoſe actions ſo nobly 
celebrated by out poets, I have ſecretly 
aſpired to be one of that diſtinguilhcd 
claſs. But in vain 1 wiſh, in vain 1 
pant with the defire of aAion. I am, 
* chained down in obſcurity, and the only 
| nes I car} take is in Tecing ſo many 

ighter geniuſes join their friendly 
ights, to add to the ſplendour of the 
th rone. Farewel then, dear Spec, and 
believe me to be with great emulation, 
"Mr no hg FRE: proteſſed admirer, 


0 4. 


iberk- rana, varonns 156% 11 
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elog uence the ſubject of one or more 
of Fee papers, I do not remember that 
vou ever conſidered it as poſſeſſed by a 
ſet of people, Who are fo 5 from mak= _ 


I dare ſay for them, they never heard of © 
ſuch an author, and yet are no leis ma- 


ſters of it than Tully or Derotthenes 
N who; you ns 
A 55 __ 
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Among the moderne. The perſons Tam you, or your 'cafuiſtical- agent for ad- 


＋ 


for my part, who do not 1 qua to more irrecoverab 


true, I appeal to any man who has 3 eee, 


heart one degree ſofter than a ſtone. 6" malice age illneſs has altered, are 
e: 


humanity than my neig bours, 1 have that that loſs, by your affiſtance, may 1 
oftentimes gone from my chambers with In ſome meafure Be repairable, if you 


money in my pocket, and returned to will pleaſe to propoſe à way for the re- 
them not only pennyleſs,” but deſtitute covery of one only of my fugitives. | 


of a farthing, without beltowing of it One of them is in à more particular 


rr. eeining ob-  watipetbeholden'to me than the reſt; be 
2 


4 


s of pity. In ſhort, I have ſeen more. for ſome. private reaſons being deſirous of : 


eloquence in a look from one of theſe to be a lover incognito, always addreſſed  _ 


4 


deſpicable creatures, than in the eye of me with bil/et-doux, which I was ſa 


_' the faireſt ſhe I ever ſaw, yet no one a careful of in my ſickneſs, that I ſecured. 
1 ner admirer-of that ſex than myſelf. the keyrof my love magazine under my 


by 


>.4 


_ myſelf be forced to leave the profeiſion that amour. ͥ»„ be oo 
ol che law, and endeavour to get ehe quali- I have formerly made uſe of all Ss 


«& 


What 1 have to defire'of you is, to. lay head, and hearing noe of opening a 
down ſome direchions in order to guard lock -in my chamber, endangered my -* 75 


_ againſt theſe powerful orators, or elſe / get's getting out of bed, to prevent, if - _ 
a 


know nothing to the contrary bur I muſt it h 


-ficitions neceſfary'to that more profitable artifices which our ſex daily practiſes 
one of begging. But in which foever over yours, to draw, as it were unde- 


of theſe two. capacities I ſhine, 1 ſhall ſignedly, the eyes of the whole congrega- rl 
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per, out of which I am Jult feeovered, much of what I was; which melancholy 
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always deſire to be your conſtant reader, tion to my pew I have-takena-pride in 


and ever will be your moſt humble ſer- the number of admirers at my afternoon + 


| levee; but am now quite another crea- 

ture. I think, could I regain the aer 

| | tractive influence I once bad; if I had aaa 
| no air nn 03046 1, » legion of fuitors,' I-fhould/urver beans 
PON reading a SpeRator laſt week, bitious of entertaining more than he. 

where Mrs. Fanny Fickle ſubmit- I haye almoſt contratted an antipathr 

ted the choice of a lover for life to your - to the trifling diſcourſes of impertinent 


deciſive determination, and imagining I lovers, though I muſt neets own, I Hs : 


EL. ry 
+ * — 


might claim the favour of your advice in | thought it very odd of late, to hear genk 
an affair of the like, but much more dif- tlemen, inſtead of their uſual com pla: 


ficult nature, I called for pen and ink, fances, fall into diſputes before mo of 5 5 


in order to Ur. the characters of ſeven politicks, or elſe weary me with the te. 


humble ſervants, hom I have equally dious repetition of ho thankful Loughe 


encouraged for ſome time. But, alas !- to be, and ſatisfied with my recovery © 238 
Chile I was reffectiug on the agreeable out of ſo dangerous à 'diftemper: „ 
lubject, and contriving an udvantageous though I am very ſenſihle of the bleſſingg,᷑ 


defeription of the dear perſon I was moſt yet I cannot but diflike, becauſe ſuch 


inelined to favour, I happened to look advice from them rather ſeems to inſult 
into my glaſs. The'ſight of the ſmall- than com ſort me, and reminds me to 


tormented mie at once with the loſs of my conſideration I cannot yet perfectly ſur- 

captivating arts and my euptives. The mount, but hope your ſentiments on this 
confuſion T was in, on this unhrappy, un - head will make it ſupport ablage... 
ſeaſonable diſcovery, is inespreſſible. - To thew you what a value I have for. 3 Ee. 


Believe me, Sir, I was ſo taken up wich your diftates, theſe are to certify + * Be 
the thoughts of your fair correſpondent's perfons opneerned, that unlefs one h 
caſe, and fo intent on my own deſign, them returns to his colours, if Imay'ſo * 


that T fancied myſelf as triumphant in call them now, before the winter is over, 


my conqueſtz-as ever. Iwill voluntarily confine myſelf to are — 


Now, Sir, finding I was incapaci- tirement, where I will puniſh them-#11- 


tated to amuſe myſelf on that pleaſing with my needle. I will be revenged . on 1 


| fubje&}, I refolycd'to apply mylelf co them by decypherigg W 923 
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bony, admittance myſelf ,.. a draught you like better, ard is u 
ſcorn ully. rpg R þ 705 diſap- 8 5 8 1 tke TIS 
27 prove of 15 as ſavouring too much of | 
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33 i ping | Daynzn.. 1 | 
HE 1 . hath how” 7 to 1 1 it be per A 
| F to me FAY: the love for her to marry: man who is younger | : 
| ig OE PE | than her eldeſt fon? ,. bo 
5 2 i A ſerupulous well ſpoken matron, 7 8 
M BP XCTATOR „ e h gives me a great many good words, | y 
Loring in . e papers only doubrs whether ſhe is not obliged fl 
taken care of the two ſtates of vir- in conlcience to ſhut up her two mar- Y 
1 ginity and marriage, and being willing riageable daughters, until ſuch time as 9 b 
. that all people ſnould be ſerved in their the hath comfortably diſpoſed of herſelf? t 
turn; I this day drew out my drawer of Sophronia, who ſeems, by her phraſe - 61 
widows, where I met with ſeveral caſes, and tpelling to be a perſon of condition „ * 
to each whereof. I have returned iatisfac- ſets forth, that whereas ſhe hath a great +; 
y 2 tory anſwers by the poſt-" The 1 are eſtate, and is but a woman, ſhe delires , W 
as follow:  » to be informed, whether ſne would uot Ter 
%» ˙ A Amoret be bound by a do prudently to marry Camillus, a very + 
pPromiſe of marriage to Philander, made idle tall young fellow, who hath no for- 10 
Ja h er huſband's life?? tune of his own, and copſequently hath | 
Se Semphronia, having faith- 5 nothing elſe to do but to manage her's? | 
/ Fully given a promiſe to two ſeveral per- Before 1 ſpeak of widows, I cannot : 
ſons during the laſt ſicknels of ber buſ- but obſerve. one thing, which I do. not 6 
| band, is not thereby left at liberty to know how to account for; a widow, is 
chuſe which of them ſhe pleaſes, or to always more ſought after than an old 
reje ct them N tor dhe lake of a new | maid-of the ſame ages It is common 
lovet ? enough among ordinary people, for a 7 
By Cleora 1 me, 1 ſhe be oblig- ſtale virgin to ſet up a thop in a place 
ell to continue ſingle according to a vow where Hie is oy known; where the large : 
müde to her huſband at the time of his thumb-ring, ſuppoſed to be given her 5 
elenting her with a diamond necklace;. by her hulban „ quickly recommends 
| being informed by a very pretty her to - ſome watts = neighbour, who i 
3 young fellow of a good conſcience, that takes a liking to the jolly widow, that 
4 „ deen vows are in their hature ſinſul? would have overlooked the 1 N 
og | Another: enquires, whether ſhe hath: ſpinſter. 1 Wh | 
„bot the right o widowhood, to diſpoſe” The truth of it is, i e 1 into this = 


of herſeſt to 5 gentleman of great merit, ſet of women, we find, accordlhg to the e 

5 who N preſſes very hard; her huſhand be- different characters ons vircumltances 1 | 
1 uy - Ing "ixrecoverably, gone in A. copſump- herein they are left, that widows ma; LE 
tion? be divideck into thoſe who raiſe love, a 1 


15 — upreaopable | ertarure, hath the | "thoſe e 9 1 | „ 
„ ut . e 


But _ to abi from this ſubje&, 
"how * two things in which conſiſts 
chiefly. glory of a widow z the love 
of he 2 dſband, and the care of 
her children: to which may be added a 


"third arifing out of the former, ſuch a 


rudent conduct as may do honour to 
th. | 
A widow poſſeſſed of all theſe three 
5 . makes not ny a virtuous but 


| 5 N a ſublime' character. | . e OY Fen tt: 


There is ſomething ſo eat and ſo 


5 „ oy error. Tonk. 


8 1 7 
1 ſhall add to theſe illuſtrious e 
les, out of ancient hiſtory, a remarka 
inſtance of the delicacy of our eee e 


in relation to the ſtate of widowhbod, as 
I find it recorded in Cowoll's Interpre- Ta 
ter. At Eaſt and Weſt Enbotne in | the 


Ae county of Berks, if a cuſtomary tenant 


«die, the widow ſhall have what the law _ 
calls her free-bench in all his copy- 


hold lands, dum ſola et caſta fuerit ; 
« that is, while ſhe lives ſingle and 
8 chaſte; but if ſhe commits inconti- 


. generous in this ſtate of life, when it is 5. nency, the forfeits her eſtate 2 yet if ſhe 


accompanied with all it's virtues, that 
. it is the ſubject of one of the fineſt „ 
our modern tragedies in the perſon © 
Andromache, and had met with an uni- 
verſal and deſerved applauſe,” when in- 
: Paas. peng our e tage by Mr, 
Philips. 

"The "moſt memo nemorable widow i in. ik. 


tory is Queen ee who not only 
erected. the. famous Mauſoleum, but- 
drank ' aſhes of her dead lord: 


thereby ingloſing them in a nobler mo- 
nument than that which ſhe had built, 


though deſervedly eſtęemed one of the 


wonders of architecture, | 
is laſt lady ſeems to have had a 
= better title to a 255 huband than any . 
1 have read of, ſince not one duſt of her 
frit. was remain Pe. Our modern he- 
roines might think a huſband a very 


bitter draught, and would have good 

reaſon to complain, if they it not 

| accept of à lecond partnen, until they 
ad taken, ſuch a troubleſome method 0 


ee e oh ed . 


will gome into the court riding back- 
ard upon a black ram, with his tail in 


her hand, and ſay the'wards following, 


© the ſteward 18 bound by the cuſtom to 


F f re-admit” her to 2 1 W rel 

J SES Fes 
+ Pe upon a Walk i tam, 55 
Like a whore as Jam; 

And for my erincum erancums 
Have loſt my bincum bancumz 
And for my tail's game, | 
Have done this worldly ſhame: 
Therefore, I pray you, Mr. e . E 

n hs have my land again. 

5 . 

The like . there is in the manor 
of Torre i in Devonſhire, and other 1 
of the weſt. 

It is not impoſſible but I. may in a 
little time preſent you with a regiſter 3 
Berkſhire ladies, and other weſtern 
dames, who rode * upon this 
occaſion; and T hope the town will 
be entertained. with $i SE JEN Wis 
dow, e 


> 75 
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5 1 muſt be owned that fear is a. very por when urriglitgsus men thought 
. L powerful paſſion, ſince it is eſteemed # to dppreſß the holy fation; they be- 
5 one of the greateſt virtues to ſubdue it. , ing ſhut- up in their hoyfes, the pri- a 
oe It being implanted in us for our pre- * ſoners of darkneſs, and fettered with EM 
ſervation, it is no wonder that it ſticks * theonds of a long night, lay there +1 
1 _ eloſe to us, as long as we have any thing *. exiled from the Eternal” Providence. Es 
we are willing to preſerve. But as life, 4 For while they ſuppoſed to lie hid in 
and all it's enjoymetits, would be ſcarce : their ferret ſins, 7 were ſcattered OY 
91 wortlt the keeping, if we were under a “undder a dark veil of forgetfulneſs, be- 1 
: af tho dread of loſing them, it is the © ing horribly aſtoniſhed and troubled - 
__ * bulſinefs of religion and philoſophy to with ſtrange apparitions. For wick- 3 
= free us from àll unneceſſaryanxieties, and * edneſs, condemned by her own wit- _ 8 
A ireck our fear to it's proper object. | © nets, is very timorous, and being op- 
„ 7 If we conſider the painfulneſs of this preſſed with confciences always fore- 3 
Paſſion, and the violent effects it pro- f calteth grievous things; For' fear is 1 
duces, we ſhall ſee how dangerous it is ? nothing elſe but a betraying of the «.H 
to give way ta it upon ſlight occaſions. * ſaccours 'which reaſon offereth For ig 
Some have frightened themſelves into # the whole world ſhineth with clear ol 
* madneſs, others have given up their liyes light, and none were hindered in their 9 
to thele apprehenſions. The ſtory of a. %. 0264 Over them only was ſpread - a 
| - - _- man who grew grey in the ſpace of one a heavy night, an image of that dark- ih 
_ night's anxiety is very famous. ; neſs which ſhould afterwards receive | 35 
0! nx, quam honga a, . una ſegem 85 3 but yet were they oy _ -- 
A tediousnight indeed, that, makes a young . ne.: Sie vous than the Carty bl xe 
„% FE won _ TDcͥoo fear, fo juſtly grounded, no re- 
- Theſe apprehenſions, if they proceed medy can be propoſed ; but a man——who 
from a coniciguſneſs of guilt, are the ſad hath no great. guilt, hanging upon Ins . 
"a warnings of reaſon 3 and may excite our mind, who walls in the plain path of 
paity, but admit of no remedy, When juſtice and integrity, and yet either by 
42" _ the hang of the Almighty is vilibly lift; natural complexion, or confirmed pre- | 
J c dl againſt the impious, the heart of mor- judices, or negle& of ſeriaus reflection: 14 
tal man cannot withſtand him. We ſuffers himſelf to be moved by this ab: e 
bpbuaye this paſfipn ſublimely repreſented jet and unmanly paſſion c- would da iſ +=» 
in the puniſhment of the Egyptians, tor- well to conſider, that there is nothing >, +, 
mented with the plague-of darknels, in which deſerves his fear, but that bene- . 
ide apocryphal book of Wiſdom aſprib - ficent Being who is his friend, his pro- „ 
ed to Solemon. |, - tedtor, his father. e eee „ 
5 725 3 95 | Oe SET. of EE ; on 
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Kathy tt in the mind; what cala- 

1 9 0 ny ould be oy what -_ 4-3 
| + Infam ay upon us when we: re 

the a f bs: Ion. of him who l 5 
the alchra grace of a moment with the glor 

_ of a ? what Marpneſs is there in 

pain anddifeaſes, When they only haſten 

ö 55 on to the pleaſures that will never fade? 

hat ſting is in death when we are aſ- 

ed that it is only the beginning of 

8 [life Þ A man who li yes fo, as not to fear 

8 Adi is ĩnconſiſtent with himſelf, if he 

delivers himſelf up 80 an ee An- 
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ety: 
EEE, good man is 
by Horace, that ĩt 


2 
ne too often repeated. W 


| Then ebe and tead) to his ru 
mee ill, and obſtinately juſt, +: 


May the rude-rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 5 ee to theſe preſſures, are ſenſtble. ol | 


[Their: ſenſeleſs. clamours me tn ect 
7's cries: 8 3 
a ferceneſs he 
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JE Nat the rough whirhvicd\that 4 
\ Airs black gujph, and vexes It with form, 
I ue ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; 
WP che red arm of angry Jove,' ' Go 
That lings the thander from the an KT: 
: AIG nge to ys and elbe ay. 


| Should the whole frame fn e round 
bim brealc, 
| 3 e e, 7 
„He, unconcern' d, del kee che ae 


a — amidſt ; a falling world. | 
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before, may by ten thouſand accidents, 
or an immediate change in the inclina- 
tions of men, difconcert the moſt ſubtle / 
project, and turn it tn benefit of his 
own ſervants. 

In the next place we thould conlider, 
though the evil we imagine ſhould come 
te paſs,: it may be . 2 8 
able than it appeared to be there 
is no proſperous tate of life Woot. 
calamities, ſo there is no ad verſity "I 
out it's benefits. Aſk the great ayd 
br pair e if they do not feel the pan 

of envy and ambition. Enquire, of: % 
poor and needy, if ey: haye not taſked 


the ſweets of quiet and . 5 


Even under the pains of body, t 

fidelity .of friends, or the miſconſtruc- 
tions put upon our laudable actions, 
our minds, when for ſome time accuſ- 


ſeeret flowings of comfort, the prel 
reward of a Pos: refignation. The 
evils of this life appear like rocks and 


precipices, rugged and barren. at a dif - 


tance, but at our nearer-approachs...u we 

_ little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhin 

Len, mixed with the harſhneſs : 
eformaties ot nature. 

Un the laſt place, we may comfort © 
— with this conlideration, that, 
2 the thing feared: may not reach us, 

ſo we may not reach what we fear. Our 


lives may vot extend to that dreadful 


2 which we have in view. He ho 
ws all our failings, and will not 
ſuffer. us -to be tempted beyond our 
ſtren is often. pleaſed, in his tender 


Lever eparate the ſoul from. it's, - 
body Nas miſeries together. oo « 


It we look forward to hien, for help, 


The vanit 13 -. we ſliall never be in cd rot falling 


Aludrstads if we reflect 5 


Firſt, What we fear may not come nation is apt to create. Like thoſe who + 


to paſs. Ne human ſcheme can be ſo 
A ccurately projected, but ſome little, cir- 

_ cunſtance intervening may ſpoil it. He 
-whodire&ts the heart of man at his plea- 


You N mr nate _— ere us. We. 3 
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down. thoſe. precipices which our,amagi- 
walk upon a line, if we keep our eye 
fixed upon one paint, we may ſtep for- 
ward ſecurely; whereas an imprudent 
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15 Nero hath' obſerved, that a jeſt was half ſeas over befcre'the: bonfire was 
|  — "iis never uttered withia better grace, out, We had with us the/attorvey; and 
than when it is accompanied with a-ſe+, two or three other bright fellows. The 
© rious countenance. When a pleaſant - doctor plays leaſt in ſight :. 
ment plays in the features, before it At nine o'clock in the evening we ſet 
diſcovers itſelf in words, it raiſes too fire to the Whore. of Babylon. The 
great an expectation, and loſes the ad- Devil aRed his part to a miracle. He 
__  " vantage'of giving ſurpriſe. * Wit and has made his fortune by it. We equip- 
| humour afe no leſs poorly mmended ped the young dog with a teſter a- piece. 
by a levity of phraie, and that kind of Honeſt old Brown of England was vey MW . 
language which may be diſtinguiſhed by drunk, and ſhewed/his loyalty to the MF 
the name of Cant. Ridicule is never- tune of a hundred rockets. The mob 
__ _ * more. ſtrong, than when it is concealed drunk the King's health on their. mar- 
in gravity. True humour lies in the rowhones, in Mother Day's double. 
thought, and ariſes from the repreſen- They whipped us half a dozen hogſ- 
und uncommon lights. A pleaſant have been demoliſhed with the end of a 
_ © thought ftrikes us by the force of it's ſky-rocket, that fell upon the bridge of 
- natural beauty; and the mirth of it is his noſe as he was drinking the King's 
generally rather palled, than heightened health, and ſpoiled his tip. The mob 
| 1 that ridiculous phraſeology, which were very loyal until about midnight, 
is fo much in faſhion among the pre- When they grew a little; mutinous for 
tenders to humour and pleaſantry. This more liquor. They had like to have 
ttrtride of men are like our mountebanks; dumfounded ther jullce but his clerk 
'. «they make a man a wit, by putting him came in to his aſſiſtance, and took them 
5 in a fantaſtic habit. all down in black and white. 
| Our little burleſque authors, who are When T had been huzzed-out of my 
WE the delight of ordinary readers, gene- ſeven ſenſes, I made a' viſit to the wo- 
rally abound in theſe pert phraſes, which men, who were guzzling very comfort- 
ba ve in them more Vivacity than wit. ably. Mrs. Mayoreſs clipped the king's 
II lately ſaw an inlianceof this kind of heath. Clack was the word, 
Writing, which gave me ſo lively an idea I forgot to tell thee, that every one 
of it, that I could not forbear begging of the poſſe had his hat cocked with a 
à copy of the letter from the gentleman diſtich; the. ſenators ſent us down a2 
Who thewed it to me. It is written by cargo of ribbon and metre for the occa- 
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. "a country wit, upon the occaſion of the ſion. „„ 

reſoieings on the day of the king's co- Sir Richard, to ſhew his zeal for the 

ronation.% NDioteſſant religion, is at the expence of 

e a8 tar-barrel and a ball. I peeped into 
_. PAST, TWO 0'0LoCK/ ANA the knights great hall, and ſaw a ver 

| | FROSTY"MORNING« pretty bevy of ſpinſters. My dear lid | 
vdr Jacks © _, | , was amongſt them, and ambled in a 

I Have juſt left the right worſhipfal country-dance as notably as the beſt of 
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and his myrmidons about a ſneaker them. | 8 
of five gallons. The whole magiſtracy May all his majeſty's liege ſubjects 
Was pretty. well diſguiſed beſore I gave love him as well as his good people of 

tem the lip. e the alderman this his ancient hordugh. Adieu. 
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7 T* are two extremes in the quickly joined by the melodious clan 
1 tile of humour, one of which of marrow-bone and cleaver, while Aa 
conſiſts in the uſe of that little pert chorus of bells filled up the concert. A 


- tip 9 
„ . 


T2 ed his holinefs into the fire, and then 
Jllleſt him to ſhift tor himſelf. The mo- 


» 


| dat be, 
I is now the third watch of the night, bile were very farcaſtic with their clubs, 
OP hg part of which I have and gave the old gentleman ſeveral 
a 3 round a capacious bowl of China, thumps upon his triple 8 Tom 
fllled with the choicelt products of both Tyler's phiz is ſomething damaged by. 
the Indies. I was placed at a quadran- the fall of a rocket, which hath almoſt 
gular table, diametrically oppoſite. to. ſpoiled the gnomon of his countenance.” - 
the mace-bearer. The viſage of that The mirth af the commons grew ſo very 
_ venerable herald was; according to cuſ- outrageous, that it found work for our 
tom, mott gloriouſly illuminated on this friend of the-guorum, who, by the help _ _. 
Joyful occaſion. The mayor and alder- of his amanuen/is,, took down all their 
men, thoſe pillars of our conſtitution, names and their crimes, with a deſign 
began to totter ; and if anyone at the to produce his manuſcript at the next 
board could have ſo far articulated, as quarter-leflions, &c, Cc. K. 
te hae r 2 ono EE an Wn 
foreement of liquor, the whole aſſembly . I, hall. ſubjoin to the foregoing piece 
had been by this time extended under of a letter, the following copy of verſes _ 
/ Hh So big tranſlated from an Italian poet, ve 
Tus, eelebratjion of this nighe's ſo: was the Clevelagyl of his age, and R 
5 lemnit wag opened by the obſfreperous multitudes of admirers. The ſubjc4 fs 
' Joy of drummers, who, with their parch- an accident that happened under ihs 
ment thimger, gave W for the ap- reign, of Pope Leo, hen a fre- Work 
pearanee of the mob under their ſeveral that had been, prepared upon-the Caftlfg 
Fan $2308 denominations. They were gt St. Angelo, began to Play before. 4t's 2 
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— phraizology which I took notice of in uren of ſtack- faggots cheered the y 
my laſt paper; the other in the affecta - hearts of the populace with the promiſe 4 
50 of ſtrained and pompous expreſ- of a blaze: the guns had no ſooner ut- , . 
Gons fetched from the learned languages. tered the prologue, but the heavens were 10 
The firſt favours too much of the townz brightened with artificial meteors. ant TH 
the other of the college. ., _, - ftars of. our own making; and all the qt 
As nothing illuſtrates better than ex- High Street lighted up from one end to. { 
ample, I ſhall here preſent my reader another, with-a galaxy of candles. We \ 
with a letter of pedantic 3 we collected à largels for the eee 14 
was written by a young gentleman of who tippled elemoſynary until they grew . 
the univerſity A en- om the ſame e . vociferous. There 3 . 
cotccaſion, and from the ſame place, as | paſte-board pontiff, with a little ſwarthy | 
che lively" epiſtle publiſhed in my æmon at his elbow, who, by his dia- 
_ *  Speſtator' e. bdbolical whiſpers and infinuations, tempt» _ 
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FS . : 
dme, being kindled- by : 2 flaſh of light 
author has written a poem 


„ 


3 


c n ns 3 


ru 8 F 


ming. 
in the ſame kind of ſtile, as that I have 
already cem 3 in proſe. Every line 

le, and the reader muſt be 
forced to conſider it twice or thrice, be- 
fore he will know that the Cynic's tene- 
ment is a tub, and Bacchus his caſt- coat 


1 2 hogſhead, &, 


"Teas night] and Hear ya Cyclops all the 


ay, 
- And Argus now did countleſs eyes vifplay; © 
In ev'ry window Rome her: joy declares, _ 
All brig t, and ſtudded with terreſtrial ſtars. 
A blazing Chain of lights herroofs entwines, 
And round her neckthe mingled ſuſtre ſhines; 
The Cynic's rolling tenement conſpires, 


| With Bacchus his caſt- coat, to feed the fires. | 
The pile, fill big with undiſcover d-ſhows, 


The Tuſcan pile did laſt it's freight- diſcloſe, 
Where che 5825 tops of Rome's new T tna 


| Whence bun filly, and invade the leis. 


Wil now che multitude expe & the time, 
And their tir'd eyes the lot haben «141. 
thouſand iron mouths their voices try, 
And thunder out a dreadful e 3 
In treble notes the ſmall artill'ry plays, 
The deep mouth'd cannon bellows in the vals 
The lab ring pile now heaves,and having giv'n - 
Fot of it's travail, ſighs in flames to Heav 'n. 


The clouds ihvelop'd Heav'n from human 
. fi bt: & 5 
| Qeneh'a ev'ry bur, and put out evry light: þ 
Now real thunder grumbles in the ſkies,” 
And in diſdainful murmurs Rome deſies; 
Nor doth ĩt's anſwer dchallengeRome 2 
Rut whilſt both parties in full conſort join, 
While heav'n andearth in rival peals reſound, 
The Ts: cracks the _O_ s ſenſe con- 
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TE * 


Whether the clips an 0 


Or elſe the burſt of cannon wounds their ear; 


Whitey eee ee metal Ez 


Or Oc frogging clouds in Roman metals pent; 
But, O my 
As &v'ry accident in order fell. 


| Tall groves of res be Hadriantow r for- 
flands'crown'ds 


round, 
Fictitious trees with paper ga 
Theſe know no ſpring, but when the bodies 


. ſprout 

In fires and thoottheir gilded blofſaras | out; 
When blazing leaves e, above theic head, 

And intobranching flames their bodies ſpread. 

| Whilſt real thunder ſplits the firmament, 


And beay'n's mn Wt ccft is 


3 rent, 
The drec-ork'd tongue amidſt che rapture 


Then drops, and on che airy turret. Falls. £ 


The trees now. Kindle, and the „ 8 


A thouſand thunderbolts for one returns 
' Brigades of burning archers upward fly, 1 
Bright 8 and ſhining ſpear-men'mount 4 


5 n high, | 
Flaſhin "this clouds, and glitter m che fey. . 
A ſeven- fold ſhield of fpheres doch heav? n 

defend, 


And back again the blunted . £ 
Unwillingly they fall, and dropping down, 
Pout out their ſouls, their Ae * 
Eee? and groan. * : : 


Wich 5 Joys HERS sir, we news this 1 a 


While Hoav'n, that 18 src d an 
now, 

Itſelf turn d actor, proud to pleaſure you; 

And fo tis fit, when Leo's fires appear, 

That Heav'n itſelf ſhould turn an engineer; 


ThatHeay'n itſelf hould all it's wonders ſhewy 


And orbs aboye conſent with 7 ns 92522 
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OU having, in 1 Spec - 
iven the town a conple 


tators $ 


of retniarkable: etters in different ſtiles; 


take this opportunity to offer to yo 


ſome remarks upon the epiſtolary way 


beck —— ia ven. Tu ie 8 88 


of poetry by itſelf 3 and has not ts cork 
as been hinted at in any of the arts of 
poetry, chat have ever fallen into my 


hands; neither has it in any age, or in 
any nation, been ſo much cultivated, 4 


the other ſeveral kinds 6f 
e r lev poefy. 


man 3 ways 1 he es 
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letters 
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ue, che whole züventere tell, 
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3 in ver upon all manner 1 fac 
s- that are capable of being embel- 


= with wit aud 
render chem new and agreeable by giv- 


ing the proper turn ta them. Rut in 


king, at nt, of e 
ſpea ing, 8 Ko 55 


I wauld to m 

; ſuch 288 in this kind, as haye been 
in uſe among the ancients, and have 
been copied from. them by” ſome m mo- 
| * TROY may be reduced into two 


„ in _ — 1 
place ſuch epiſtles in verſe, as may prov * 
perly be calle familiar, critical, 
moral; to which may be added letters 


gc mirth and humour, Ovid for the a 


irt, and Horace for the latter, are the 


ſt originals we. have | | 
ws" that is ambitious of fucceeding 


in the Ovidian way, ſhould firſt examines 


his heart well, 'and feel whether his wm 
fions . (eſpecially: thoſe of. the gen 

Find) play eaſy, ſince it is not — wi 
but the 9 and tenderneſs of h 
ſentiments, that will affect his e 


| | His-werfification likewiſe mould be ſaft, 


- #8 


"= ee, eee e Ow 


: * are 14 5 a quite Sa beer. 
He that would excel in this kind 2 
have a good fund of malculine 
ſenſe: to this there muſt be joined 2 
thorough knowledge of mankind, to» 
her with ” inſight into the buſineſs, 


1 the p ng kumours of the age. 
gur author muſt have this mind well. Ml 
ſioned with the Red of mopali-. 


ty, and be filled with nice refle ions 
upon the bright and dark ſides of hu- 
man life; he mult be a maſter of refined 
raull 
as wel _ the abſurdities of converla· 
tion. He muſt have a lively turn of 
wit, with an eaſy and conciſe manner of 
| Expreſſion; - every thing he ſays, muſt be 
in a free and diſen manner. He 
muſt be guilty of nothing chat betrays 
the air of a recluſe, but appear · a man oy 


bis a ray Ma W 


his em and the greateſt parts ö 
language, and may 


have 2 more than 


„and underſtand. the delicacies, 


mas 


of his images, muſt be drawn from com- 


ciſm as well as panegytic, udiciouſly 
_ thrown in (and as it were by the bye) 
give a wonderful life and orna t to 
© compoſitions of this kind, But tet our 
poet, while he writes epiſtles, . though 


never ſo familiar, ſtill remember that oy | 


writes in verſe, 2 for that v 2 


1 had to dd is, Als bath theſe 


pops voy may be 
ter » 


Evo 9 90 
he managed fo as to hezome 
Felle manner inftruguye, Tan. K. 


85 hail add fen — or e 
2 aud, i in, .the fr 


their way, as an 


poet! $, It u 


way with » AS; in 757 
. of Heracs to Ang, The 
pou Groen. us: with his pomp, and. 


; cel rather: money Ih inta his Jubje&, 


proces rugs aimed at it hy deſign. - 
appears, like the viſit of ge king. 1 
nmito, Nang Dr faqpharity and 
| y.of the — hurries the 
poet into 2 and ſentiments, 
ſeemiugly unp hy a. fort of 
en 
the natural ſtile of a letter IO 

might. bere mentign an epiſtolary 
5 24 publithed by Mr. Fulden an 
King's acceſſiun tothe throne here: 
me 2 ny" TEE 2 

ti. 17 116 ee er 


n life. Strokes of Aire gnd criti-- 


made as en- 
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ve © thought, that if the ſee, 70 the grilentan of Oxford, os 


© cy e the charaRer of Spectator, and verſes, Which were denied a place in the 
7; ns which I have not made” uſe of, were untverſiey books, Anſwer. Nomum pre- 
publiſhed in a volume, Tue) would" not ene „ e, 


And informations, Which are tranſmit- ſleeves, with a uord i 5 defence of large 


e reader, inſenſibly Wong, E raiſe 3 amongſt the clergy.” 
3 a great many . s. I know '' To the lady who writes with rage 
.  fome authors who would pick up à ſe- againſt one "her own. ſex; upon the 
 eret hiſtory out of ſich” lite als, and account of party warmth, Anſwer, * Is 


1 1 5 N make a "bookſeller an alderman by the = not the lady writes 1 en A 
1 "copy: T hall therefore carefully pre- "ed handfome #* ? 3 
. rig nal papers in a room ſet I deſire Tom Tiuclore 0 ho ſends 


2 for that ut porpote, to the end that me a ſonnet upon his miſtreſs, with a 
ey may be of ſervice to poſterit but defire to print it immediately) to con- 
mall at preſent content myfelf wi | Own- ſider, that it is long ſince 1 was in 
20 the receipt of ſeveral letters, GR love. 
come to my hands, the authors I hall Age a very p ofourid letter 


Chariſſa, whoſe letter is dated 0 is ſtill inquiſitive whether the King of 
; _ Cornhill, deſires to be eaſed in fome -Sweden be living or dead, by whiſper- 
mii relating to the (kill of aſtrolo- ing him in the ear, * "that T believe os 
WR - b * Referred to cke dumb man for '* alive,” 5 | 

= $ © an anſwer." | + 15 TLet Mo. D. . Dede « What 


8 . C: who poſes's Tove-cals, 5 1 l is that lovg tory of the cuekoldom to 
5 ol s it, to t ve-calviſt, id ley 5 me? 
deſired to TO: of it to the miniſter of ' Atthe-eafneſt: dbre of Monimia's 6 


| The poor: youhtg lady, whoſe letter is tent, he is recorded in my paper the 
i me October 26, wiio" complains of a name of The fsichful Salate. 15 ; 
* . harſh 5 and an kid" brother, The petition of Charles Cockſure, 
—— Ne 2 0 Fe my good wiſhes, unleſs which the petitioner” ſtiles very reafon- | 
- 82 'to be- more. particular, EIS Fo © able? — rejected. 2 3 
1 e petition of 2 ae gentleman, Tue memonal of Philander, — 
> ER "db name I haye' forget; famous for he deres may de 67s rob out 55 
rrenewing the curls of decayed riwigs, hand, Ee 

_ bs referred to'©the cenſor of ſmall wares,* "Take R. not 
Tube remonſtränce of T. C. againſt preſſion under the fun? 0 Velten in his 
tte profanation of the Sabbath by bar- next letter. r 
* e ſbosrcleanete, Sc. had better be Tbe letter of P. S NE defies ither 
offered to © the ſociety of reformers.” . to have it printed entire, or committed 
7 5 A learned and laborious treatiſe upon to the * hg Not to be © Og En» 
En vt roma E RO e tire. | 
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Lern letters which are written to me dleftzer me to inſert à copy of Latin 


22 je an unentertaining collection, The Jo my learned tens who. | 
4 FS . the ſubjeRts; tiles; ſentiments, writes againif maſters gowns, and poke 


= to me, would" lend a very curious, ſcarves, Anſwer. ©. I reſbIve not o 


are impatient for an anſwer. from my old friend the apholiterer, Who 


the pariſh; it being a caſe of — lor who declares himſelf very peni- 


u os 
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25 * ſublime, 


though it hath not 
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nn TRE. lente D enn! e 


AvING lately prefincd my reader 
with a copy of verſes full of the 
ſhall here communicate 
imen of the true: 
n yet p ubliſned, 
the judicious reader will readily dice + 
it to be the work of a maſter; and if he 


to him an excellent 


. © hath-read that noble poem on The Pro- 


ſpekt of Peace; he will not be at a ion 


8 1 at the author. 


: Intent on verſe, diſtain'd the rules of art 3 
For him tlie ſongſters, in unmeaſur d odes, 


3 OT ” 
e 


'THE' ROYAL PROORESS. 1050 


honeſt heart 9 


Debag'd Alcides, and dethron'd the gods, 
In golden chains the kings of India e 


Oe rent the turban from the ſultan's as | 


One, in old fables, and the Pagan ftrain, 


With * and ritorss wiſts, him 0 0 


he main; 3 


5 Another draws Siren Ce in arms, 


3 Each fature trjumph from his drea 


And fills th. infernal region with alarms; 5 ; 
A third awakes ſome Druid, to foretel mM 
cel gi! 
Exploded fancies! that in vain deceve, 


While the Mind. nauſeates what. the e's 


- 


5 And fan e theme unlabour'd MG” 10 leave the 


. believe. | 
My muſe th? expected hero ſhall x urſue 
From clime toclime,and keep him ſtill in view 1 


His ſhining march deſcribe in faithful lays, 


Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe; 
Their charms, If charms They have, the truth 
ſupplies, 


By longing nations for the throne deſign'd, | 
And call'd to guard the rights of human kindz 


With ſecret grief his godlike ſoul repines, 
And Britain's crown with joy lels luſtre Mines, 
| While prayers and tears. os deſtin' d progreſs 


ſtay, 
And crowds of mourners choak their o 


reigh's Way. 


Not fo he march'd, when hoſtile ſquadrons” 


"ſtood, 
In ſence of leah and fea his generous bloods, | 


When his hot courſer paw'd th e 


plain, 
And adverſe legions ſtood the heels i in vain. 
His frontiers paſt, theBelgian bounds he views, 


And croſs ig level fl 5 his e purſues. 5 
1 . 3 CEE ; : 0 Bp 10 Tickel Dy | LE 


| Hs - Through Barely towns, and many a ferdle 4 
WV. Brunſwick firſt appear'd, | each 


Whole nations croud around With joyful cries, 


3 5 breaſt; 


Vins. N. VI« VER. 701. El 
4” 


Here VS I 3 of 8 furvey,' 8 
He greatly ſcorns the thirſt of boundleſs _ 
Ober the thin foil, with filent joy, he ſpies . 
Tranſplanted wobds, and borrow'd verdure riſeʒ 
Where every meadow won wich tail and — 
From haughty tyrants, and the raging flood, 
With racy and flowers the careful hind 2 
45 3 the wartties 3 in a rich diſguiſe,” 
_ Such wealth for frugal hands doth Heay' n 
deeree, 
Aud ſuch thy gifts celeſtial Liberty? - 


EF 4, 


plain, fs 


The pomp advances tothe neighbourin * main. 


And view the hero with igſatiate eyes. 


In Haga's towers he waits, till eaſtern gales 
Propitious riſe to ſwell the Britiſh falls.» © © 
Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 
The yows and friendſhips of the e 
* Kings; | 
Mature in wiſdom, his extenſive wind 57 FEY 
Takes in the blended int'refts of mankind, .* 
The world's great parrots Cam thy ANXI0us 


Secure i hies, O Europe, take thy reſts. f 

8 thy Kingdoms mall remain con- 
0 G 

«By. rocks or ſtreams, che mounds which, 

Heav'n deſign d; 

The Alps their new- made mae thall re. 


* 


| ſtrain, 
Nor ſhall thy Hille, Pirene, riſe 1 vain, 


ut ſce! to Britain's. iſle the ſquadron and, 
ing ene and e 5 
land. ; 
The royal bark bounds ver the floating plain, 
Breaks. through the ba and divides the 
„ main. 4 
Ofer the vaſt deep, great monarch, dart thine 
eeuyes, l 
'A wat ry Fe bounded by the fkies : 17 28 215 
Te en thouſand veſſels, from ten thouſand 
ee 
Bring gums and gold, and either India's ves”. 
Behold the tribuces haſtening to thy throne, - 
And ſee the wide horizon all thy own. Fo 


Still is it thine; tho” now the chearfy} crew. 


Hail Albion's cliffs, juſt whit' ning to the views, / 5 3 


Be fore the wipd with ſwelling ſails they ride, 
Till eee tides, 
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The e . the chundering peals 
around 

- From trembling woods and echoing hills re- 
bound; | 

Nor miſſes yet, amid the deafening train, 


The roarings of the hoarſe reſounding main. | 


As in che flood he ſails, from- either fide, 
He views his kingdom in it's rural pride'z _ 
_ Avarious ſcene the wide fpread landſkip yields, 
O''er rich incloſures and luxuriant fields: 
A lowing herd each fertile paſture fills, 
And diſtant flocks ffray o'er a thouſand hills, 
Eair Greenwich hid inwoods with ne w delight, 
(Shade above ſhade) now riſes to the ſight: - - 
His woagds ordain'd to viſit every ſhore, 
And 9 the iſland winch ny 80 wes 

F ores... 15 


The ſun now Mp4 Ah the ede may, 
ow blaze of fires renews the fading day; 
* Vnnumber'd barks the regal barge infold, . 
Brightening the twilight with it's bearny gold; 
Leſs thick the finny ſhoals, a countleſs fry, 
Before the whale or.kingly dolphin fly; 
In one vaſt ſhout he ſeeks the crouded 
And in a peal of thunder gains the land. 


'c Welcome, great Aranger, to our longing 
eyes 


3 9 king deſir'd, adopted Albion cries. 


- 
7 


For thee the eaſt breath d out a proſp rous 


WNT... breeze, 
8 ; Bright were the fans, ind gently eG 
| the ſeas, 


« «© Thy: preſence did each dsubtful heart com- 
. «© poſe, 
ET, And factions wonder'd that they once were 


© foesz 
That joyful day they loſt each hoftile onthe, 
4 The ſame their Ae ang. wt voice the 


93 SI ſame, FER RL , » 
7 80 two fair twins, whoſe e were 4. 
3 ſign . =, 


At one ſoft moment in the mother's ind, 
Sho each the other with reflected grace, 
And the ſame beauties bloom in either face: 


The puzzled ſtrangers which is which i inquire; ; 


5 boaſt ; 
2 To name the ſtars, And count the heaw oly 


1 grateful to the ſmiling fire. 
Fram the fair ® hill, where. hoary ages | 
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E the next dawn 108 6 a „ 
roud 5 the nobleſt cene beneath «8 

oder Thame: ber thouſand Meet their lu tre 

Sd, 

And a vaſt navy hides his ample bed, 

A floating foreſt. From the. 'diftant frand 
A line of golden cars ſtrilces o'er the land: 
Britannia's peers in pomp and we array, 
Before their king; triumphant led the way. 
Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy train, 
A bright proceſſion, ſhines along the plain. 


Th _ thrqugh the heav'n's wide path- 


ways 
'A comet draws a long extended blaze 5. 


From ſito weft burns through th" ethereal | 
And half heav'n's CONVEX: 8 with the 


Nb, flame. 


ne tothe. regal towers * ugbt, | 
He plans Britannia's glories in his e 3 
Reſumes the delegated pow'r he gave, 
Rewards the faithful, and reſtores the brave. 


a 1 Whom ſhall the muſe from out the -— 


— throng © | 
Select, to heighten and Sod: her ſong? # 
Thee, Halifax. To thy capacious mind, 


Oman approv'd, is Britain? s wealth conßgn'd. 
Her « coin while Naſſau fought) un and 


ru 
* thee in beauty and i in truth Nied, f 
An arduous work! again thy charge we ſee, 
And thy on care once more returns to thee, 


Of! form'd in every ſcene to awe and pleaſe, 
Mix wit with. pomp, and-dignity \ with caſe; 
Tho call'd to ſhine aloft, chou Wit not ſcorn 


10 ſmile on arts thyſelf Jidft once adorn: 
For this thy name ſucceedingtime ſhall praiſe, 
0 envy leſs thy garter, than thy bays. 


The muſe, if fr'd with thy eplivening 


beam ams, 
Peihaps ſhall-aim at more exalted themes, 
' Record-our monarch in a nobler ſtrain, 


And fing the op'ning wonders of his reign; ' 


Bright Carolina's heav*nly beauties trace, 
Her valiant Conſort, and 15 blooming race. 
A train of kings their fruitful love fupplies, 
A glorious ſcene to Albion's ravith'd eyes; 
Who ſees by Bruntwick's hand her ſceptro 
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„„ derer; 8x LUMINE Uno . e „„ 
e IMPLEYIT, STELLASCUE VAGAS MIRATUR ET ASTRA, 
2 " FIXA, FOLIS, VIDIT QUANTA SUB NOCTE JACERET- 1 OUIE Tſo : 
- 8 hr d AISLY ck sul 5513214. . f 
bs 3 e to: TOE Ls Ix. VER- my 


o 
- 


- 


. * i 28 | 
80 5 "nor To > THE 3 ITA Won bs 71111 Dy it; 55 ayes 
THE SUN AND MOVING PLANETS ME BEHELDS JC 
n DOWN oN THE $UN's FEEBLE RAY, - i £3 TE 7 
| ; Survey! D OUR DUSKY, FAINT). IMPERFECT DAY, . 
Auen WHAT A CLOUD OF NIGHT WE LAY» 1 5 
1 ws . ö Row . 
| HE E following. POR: haying i in it EY And yet, if we 1 800 give our- 
ſome obſervations out of the com- ſclves the trouble of looking backward 
nion road, I ſhall make it the entertains - and forward on the ſeveral changes 
ment Lt this day. Wich we have already undergone and 
$7 8 - - _ hereafter muſt try, we ſhall find that the 
greater degrees of aur knowledge and 


9 SL 


MR, reiten, 


pi common topics 3 the pride Silom ſerve only to ſhew us our on 8 | 


of man, which-are laboured by flo- | e 

rid and declamatory writers, are taken As we riſe from elildhogd to youth, = 
An the baſeneſs of his original, the wwe look with contempt on the toys and 
imperfeckie lons of his nature, or the ſhort trifles which our hearts have hitherto 
. Guratjon. of thoſe goods in which he. been ſet upon, When we advance to 
makes his boaſt. Though it be true manhood, we are held wiſe in ee or- 
that wwe can have nothing in us that tion to dur ſhame arfd regret fon the raſh- 
ought to raiſe our vanity, yet a con- neſs and extravagance of youth.” Old 
ſciouſneſs of our .own merit may be . age fills us with mortifying reflectiohs 


9 


_ fomerimes, laudable, The fol! 


y there - upon a life miſ-ſpent in the purſuit of - 


fore lies here; we are apt to pride our- 
ſelves in worthleſs or perhaps ſhameful 
things; and on the o ter hand, count 
that diſgraceful which is our truelt glory. 
- , Hence it is, that the lovers of praĩſe 


anxious wealth or unxertain e - 4 


Agreeable to this gradation of th 
in this life, it may be reaſonably ſn 
poſed, that in a "Prawns tate, the — 
dom, the ex Teh and the maxims of 


take wrong r meaſures to attain it. Would old age, will be looked upon by a ſepa- 

a ain man conſult his own heart, he rate 125 in much the ſame abr as an 
would find that if others knew his weak - ancient man now ſees the little follies 
neſdes as well as he himſelf doth, he and toyings of infants. The pomps, 

= - Cound not have the impudence to expect thethonours, the politics, and arts of. 
the public eſteem. Pride therefore flows . mortal men, will be thought as trifling 
from want of reflection, and ignorance as hobby - horſes, mock= battles, or any 


1 * 


OE ourſelves. f in thoſe Ship 


4. of ourſelves. Knowledge and humility other ſports that now employ all the 5 0 


come upon üs together. _ cunning, and itrepgth, and ambition of 
Ns he POP: way, to make an te ration beings from four Years. old o 
_ . of ourſelves, is to conſider ſericuſly what nine: or ten. 


it is we value or deſpiſe in others. A 
man who boaſts of the goods of fortune, 
a gay reſs, or a new title, is generally 
the mark of ridicule. Weought there 
| fore not to admire in ourſelves, What 
. we. are. ſo . to laugh at in other 
= men. Ye 
Much leſs can, we. ith wm] Ig pride 
which at ſone. 
ſhall 68 
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"If the notion of a gradual riſe i in 7 5 | 


"ings from the meaneſt to the moſt highs 
be not a Vain imagination, it is not ima 
probable. that an angel looks down upon 
2 man, as 4 man oth upon a creature. 
which. appraaches the neirelt to the ra 
tional nature By the ſame rule, if. 


may indulge my faney in this partieu- 0 


lar, a. ſuperior. brute looks with a kind 
8 e on * of 0 7 cg, W 
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If they could reflect, we might imagine Then turning, ſaid to Partlet ' See, my dear, 

fim the peſtures of ſome of them that How, laviſh nature bath adorn d the year; 

885 they think themſelves the fovereigns of * e Up primroſe and the violet ſpring, 

tze world, and that all things wind yang __ nd 05 e diſus'd to 
for them. Such a thought would not .. 3 i 

be u i in brute ee than e r = gs 115 6695 pa; ag 15 

one which men are apt to entertain, ö; „ 3 com an}. Sag 

nainely, that all the ſtars in the firna- What I would obſerve from the whole 

ment were created only to pleaſe their is this, that we ought to value ourſelves . 

-, "eyes and amuſe their imaginations, Mr. upon thoſe things only which ſuperior 

> * Dryden, in his fable of the Cock and beings think valuable, ſince that is the 1 

the Fox, wakes a ſpeech for his hero the only way for us not do ſink in our own > 6 


cock, which. is a pretty inſtance for this eſteem hereafter. 
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AE PRIVATE QUIET, WHICH BETRAYS . 
> A * ITSELF TO BASE, AND-CHEATS AWAY THE DAY8» PooLY. - 
1 „ 4aa'/(nbe in ſecret, and without a witneſs, e 
Ia former ſpeculation you have ob- than of thoſe which have drawn upon 

? Titre that true greatneſs. doth not them the admiration of multitudes. 
conſiſt in that pomp and noiſe wherein M EMO s.. 
_ © the generality of mankind are apt to In , Beni year I found 
place it. Vou have there taken notice, a violent affection for my couſin 
tat virtue in obſcurity often appears Charles's wife growing upon me, 
more illuſtrious in the eye of ſyperior © wherein I was in danger of ſucceed- 
beings, than all that paſſes for grandeur ing, if 1 had not upon that account 
„and magnificence among men. . degun my travels into foreign coun- 
„ * "When we look back upod the biftory- f. 
of thoſe who have borne the parts f A little after my return to Eng- A 
kings, ſtateſmen, or. commanders, they land, at a private meeting with my 1 
appear to us {tripped of thoſe outlide * uncle Francis, T refuſed the offer- of Nor Pe 
- ornaments that dazzled their contem- © his eſtate, and prevailed upon him not eh 
poraries; and we regard their perſons as to diſinherit his ſon Nel, 1 55 

great, or little, in proportion to the emi- Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, # 

nence of their virtues: or vices. The © leſt he ſhould think hardly of his de- IR 
Wife layings, generous ſentiments, or * ceaſed father; though he continues to 
| © _.ditintereſted conduct of à philoſcpher | © ſpeak ill of me for this very reaſon. / TY 
Anger mean circumſtances of life, ſet Prevented a ſcandalous law. ſuit be- 55 
pbDim higher in oureſteem than the mighty © twixt my nephew Harry and his mo- | 
potenter of the earth, when we view * ther, by allowing her underhand, out 
them both through the long proſpect of of my own pocket, ſo much money 
U  'miny ages. Were the memolrs of an | * yearly as the diſpute was about. 
i  - obſcure man, who lived up to the dig- - Pfrocured à. benefice for a young 
nit of his nature, and according to the ; divine, whois fifter's fon to the good 
rules of virtue, to be laid before us, man who was my futor, and hath 
de' thould find nothing in ſuch a cha- been dead twenty eis. 1 
Wi. _ rafter which might not {ct him on a Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs., . 
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| level with men of the; higheit ſtations. my friend H==—"2swidow, 
| 233 eee extract out of the private © Mem. To retrench one dich at my 
N oneſt country gentleman table, until I have fetched it up- again 

„ * ö 8 . 1 * 42988 »/ 1 Hy 444-9 1 n —— ĩ˙ 1 SI SO,” : * 8 
Vill ſet this matter in a clear lignt. Mem. To pepair my houſe and finiſh 
1 . * ._ .*- Your reader will perhaps conceive a my gardens in_order to employ poor 
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- © his copyhold lands, dum ſola et cafta 


5 old woman that confeſſed. herſelt 
t wit. 
e away my favourite dog for : 


one another. 


7 Mem. Tot wy off Peter FO beer. | 


v j 
5 ; 7 4 F I ö 8 * 1 


8 bee! 3095 to jet out” Goodman * 
— 58 —="$ ſheep that were pounded, by 


4 night; but not to let hi | fellow-ſer- ; 


« vants know it. 


& Prevailed eat kt: ＋. Efq. not to 
„ take the law-of the farmer's fon for + 


"© ſhooting a par tridge, hoy to wb! him 


hig gun again. 


Paid the apothecary for curing 


"Ole * biting a beggar. | 

ade the miniſter of the pariſh and 
© a whig juſtice of one mind, by put- 
« ting them t6 explain their notions to 


725 : 


Js THE SPECTATOR: 5 


a doe while the v was eating acorns - bf 0 
— 2 2 his hand. „* 
„When my: neighbour John, ho 


25 5 
a In the ſame year remitted to my 


1211 


© hath often inured me, comes to make 
7 bis requeſt to-morrow; ? 
© Mem. I have forgiven him. - N 
© Laid up. my chariot, and fold my 
- © horſes to relieve e in a fearcity , 
© of corn. — 
nh ' tenants a fifth part of their rents. 
As I was airing to- day, I fell into 
e a thought that warined my heart, and 
<:ſhall,'T hope; be the better 7 it as 
Pp long as I live. 
Mem. To charge my ſon in pri- 


_ © vate to erect no monument for me; 


05 but not to 18 this | in'my laſt _ 5 
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2 MINI VEL T2118 or TEN PRIUS IMA vanncarTy Fey wot :I! 

vrt. PATER OMNIPOTENS ADIGAT ME FULMINE AD UNBRAS, / 
 PALLEWTES UMBRAS EREBI NOCTEMQUE PROFUNDAM, 75 

8 os Ax rz, PUDOR,, QUAM TE VIOLEM, AUT'TUA JURA RESOLVAMs. 

1L LER MEOS, PRIMUS QUI ME 5181 JUNXIT, AMORES | © _ 

eee 1L LE HABEAT SEGUM IERVETQUE SEPULCHRO, 


5 85 5 | 3 e VII G. mas 1 s, 24a, 
| Abr ins LED YAWNING 1a rn A Asen av, „ 
r 


-2 SICEN LET AVENGING Joy; WITH FLAMES FROM nen, 
7 7 DRIVE DOWN THIS BODY Oo TE NETHER SKY, 


1 ho, CONDEMN'D WITH GHOSTS IN ENDLESS NIGHT TO Liz; 
ee - BEFORE I'BREAK THE PLIGHTED FAITH 1 GAVE! _ 3 
+. N03 ux WHO HAD My vows, SHALL EVER HAVE; „ 
e ae Lo D ON. EONS Ty, I WORSHIP IN THE GRAVE. | 3 
e 15 Ly 7 MA ork be Dayoan. - 
Am obli o my fried, the 1 {4 1 9 to pe admit her to her frees 
4 caſuiſt, for 'the followin curious r 5 0 
piece of we ſe juh T ſhall mrs. rs Have Tonk: 55 : DE 05 8 
e to the public in 5 ownwo is. c-Riding upon a black . / 
Arg 5 Like aw as Lam, 


u. SPECTATOR, LITE 
F OU may Nats, TE 1 1 
tranſmitted to you .ap account of 


an ancient cuſtom, i in the manors of Eaſt 


and Weit Enborne, in the county of 


6 Have loſt my Bincum bancum; 9 
And, for my tail's game: 
” < Have dona this worldly. ark. 7 ANI 

Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, 

1 let me have Is lane again” 


: and elſewhere. If a cuſtomary 
© tenant die, the Widow ſhall have what 
the law calls her Free-beneh; in all After vii nl os bet my. 
Lord Coke obſerves, pg is is the 
© fuerit, chat is, while ſhelives ſingle and moſt frail and ſlippery tenure of any 

chatte; but if ſhe commits inconti- in England, I-;, hall tell you, fince Ws 

© NenGy. ſhe- forfeits her eſtate: vet TY writing of that. letter, 1 have, eee 

© 'the will come into the court riding to my promiſe, been at great pains in 
1 back ward upon a black ram, with his fearching out the records of the blacx 
tail in her hand; and ſay the words ram; and have at laſt met with the pro- 
6 Be ern the e i o_ 5 e 35 He as = 
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© And for my crincum crancum, bY ok L 
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chat behalf, for the. en of a whole 
; gey. The record faith, that a ſtrict 


ee having been made into the frey, made a very decent figure i in the 


right of the tenants to their ſeveral 
eltates, by the. crafty old fteward, he 
found that many ef the lands of the 
-manor were, by default of the ſeveral 
_ widows, Forkeital to the lord, and ac- 
cordingly would have entered on the 
r | ich the women 
demandled the : benefit of che ram.“ 
The pore 77 85 ha vin peruſed their 
- ſeveral pleas, roi the court to - 
-Barnloy«beight, that they might. have 
enough before them, 1 
he court being ſet, and filled. with, 
2 great concourſe of people, who came 
from all parts to ſee the ſolemnity, the 


Feel who entered was the widow Front- 
5 1 who made her appearance in the laſt 


Fear's cavalcade. Ihe regiſter obſeryes, 

that finding it an eaſy pad- ram, and 

foreſeeing that ſhe might have further 

'* 'occafion for it, ſhe purchaſed it of the 
ſteward. ws 

Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relict of Mr. 

- Joby Dainty; who was the greiteſtprude 

of the pariſh, came next in the proeeſ- 

"oa ie at firſt made ſome difficulty 

of taking the tail in her hand; and was 

- obſerved, in pronouncing the, form of 

penance, to ſoften the two moſt empha- 

tical words into clincum clancum: hut 

the ſteward took care to make her 

ſpeak plain Eygliſh, before he would 

let her have her land again. N 

The third widow that was brought to 

this worldly Thame, being mounted upon 

a vicious ram, had the misfortune to be 


tcmrovn by him; upon. which ſhe wt 
do be excuſed from going through the 


reſt of the ceremony: but the ſteward 
being well yerſed in the law, obſerved 


very wiſely upon this occaſion, that the 
3 of the rope does not hinder 


the execution of the criminal. 
The fourth lady upon record was the 


: widow. Ogle; a. famous coquette, Who 
bad kept half a ſcore young. fellows off 


and on for the ſpace of two years; but 


. - Ioplag been more kind to her carter 
was introduced with the buz- 5 


John; ſhe 
0 of all her lovers about her. N 


* 


F Bat it was remembered that ſhe made 


e . in hor Ks „ 


ra SPECTATOR, EO ol 


- which mere very now. and freſh, ad of 
the ſame colour with her whimſical pal- 


folemnity. * 

Another, who had been ſummoned to 
make her , was excuſed by 
the lteward,. .as/ well knowing in his 
heart that the good fquire. himſelf bad 
-qualified her for the ram 

a + Quick having nothing t to object 

ain ſt the indictment, pleaded her belly. 


che ſame excuſe the year before. Upon 
which the ſteward obſerved, . ſne 
might ſo contrive it, as never to do the 
{ervice of the manor. * | 
The widow Fidget bein ng cited into 
court, inſiſted that ine had done no more 
ſince the death of lier huſband, than. 
what ſhe uſed to dio · in his BALE 3 and 
withal deſired Mr. Steward to conſider 
his own wife's caſe if he _ chance | 
to (lie before he. : 
The next in order was a r of 
A very corpulent make,. WhO wou have 


pd 
o 


2 
7 
N 
1 
been excuſed as not finding any ram 44 
that was able to carry; her; Upon which 1 
the ſteward commuted her puniſhment, 
and ordered her to make —_ 1 8 . a f 
* black r 5 
The widow- Maſkwell, 8 woman 0 ; 4 
bad long lived with a-moſt unblemiſhed t 
character, having turned off her old 1 
chambermaid in à pet, was by that re- a 
vengeful creature brought in upon the t 
black ram nine times the ſame day. 7 
Several widows” of the neig bour- c 
hood, being brought upon their trial, 0) 
ewe that they did not hold of the 
manor, | and were. diſcharged Accord- De 
A pre oy. young creature. Who cloſed 1 
the procefſion came ambling in, with ſo 3 
bewitching an air, that the fteward was -— 
obſerved to caft'a ſheep's eye upon her, ſu 
and married her within a month after 3 
Ho 0 of his wife. 1 I 
Mrs, Touchwood appeared, la 
3 to . but had nothing fs mh 
laid to VT charge; having pres irre- Ke 
oachable ſince t N of her huſ⸗ In 
band, who left her 3 widow inthe lixty- = 
ninth 1 85 TIM 5 an 
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fore wauld be 
them, ſince they 


VI parts, the buſy and the idle. 
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den LUXURY CORROPTH. | 


| buſy world may be divided into the 


_ virtuous and the vicious. The vicious 
_ again into the covetous, the ambitious, 


and the ſenſual. The idle part of man- 
kind are in a ſtate inferior to any one 


of theſe. All the other are engaged in 


the purſuit of happineſs, though often 
. milplaced, and are thereforꝭ more likely 


* 


to be attentive to ſuch means as ſhall 
be propoſed to them for that end. The 


idle, who are neither wile for this world 
nor the next, are emphatically called by 


Doctor Tillotſon, fools at large, They 
propoſe to themſelves no end, but ruf 
adrift with every wind. Advice there 
but thrown' away upon 
would ſcarce take the 
pains to read it, I hall not fatigue 
any of this worthleſs tribe with a long 


4 harangue 1 but will leave them with this 
ſhort faying of Plato, that Labour is 


© preferable to idlenels, as brightneſs to 


DE) er: 


"The purine bf Go alibi part af 
mankind are either in the paths of reli- , 
ion and virtue; or, on the other hand, 


in the roads to wealth, hondurs, or plea- 


4 - 


ſure. I ſhall, therefore, compare the 


purſaits of avarice, ambition, and ſen- 


ſual delight, with their oppoſite virtues; 


and ſhall conſider which of theſe principles 
engages nen in a courſe of the greateſt 


labaur, ſuffering, and aſfiduity. Moſt | 


men, in their cool reaſonings, are wil⸗ 


ling to allow that a courſe vf virtue will 


in the end be rewarded the molt amply; 


but repreſent the way to it as rugged 


and narrow. If therefore it can be made 
appear, that men ſtruggle through as 
many troubles to be miſerable, as they. 


7 


do to be hap 
be perſuad 


y, my readers may perhaps 


they ſhall loſe nothing by it. 


Firſt, for avarice; The miſer is more 
us 


than the faint ; the pains of 
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+ ©, © THOSE THAT LOOK PALE BY LOVIN „ 


good bargain, his ſorrow for being over- 
rected to their proper objects, they would, 5 
a f 


ings often, in 
5 


eaſe deſervs honour than obtain it. The 
ambitious man ſhould. remember Car 


not have forſaken me in my old age. 


to be good, when they find 
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. ae 
ability of enjoying his er 8 
the mark of ſatſfe in all ages. Were 


his tepentance upon his neglect of a 
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reached, his hope of improving a ſum, 
and his fear of falling into want, di- 


make ſo many different chriſtian graces 
and virtues. He may apply to himſelf 
eat part of St. PanFs catalogue of 
ſulferings.. In journeyings often; in 

perils of waters, in perits of robbers, 

in perils among falſe brethren. In 

K earineſs and eee , Bae 8; 1 


+ eee I 
ings often.“ At how much Jeſs © 
expence might he lay up 9 


1 a 
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| + lay up te himſelf 

6 treaſures in heaven ?* or, if I may, in 
this-ptace, be allowed to add the faying 
of a great philoſoplier, he may © provide 
© ſuch, poſſeſſions, as fear neither arms, 
nor men, nor Jove himſelf,” _ „„ 
In the ſecond piace, if we look upon 
the toils of ambition in the ſame light -- 


\ — 


* 


as we ha ve conſidered thoſe of avarice, © 


we ſhall readily own that far leſs trouble 4 x! ] 
is requiſite to gain laſting glory, than k 
the pawer and Feputation of a few years; ' If 


or, in other words, we may with more 


dingl Wolſey's complain“ Had: I 
© ſerved God with the ſame application 1 
vherewith I ſerved my king, he would | 


The cardinal here ſoftens his ambition MI 
by the ſpecious pretence 'of :* ſerving . - y 
© his king: whereas his words, in the 
proper conſtruction, imply, that if in- 
ttead of being acted by ambition, he hal i 
been acted by religion, he ſhould now __ , I} 
have felt the comforts of it, when the ji 
whole. world turned it's back upon him. 
Thirdly, let us compare the pains of | 
the ſenſual with thoſe of the virtuous, 
and ſee which are heavicr in the balane. 
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„ Tims We, frag at the ' firſt view, life; render it ſo ng uncomfort. 
that the men of pleaſure ſhould be ad- able, that no man is thought wiſe until 
viſed to change their courſe, becauſe; he hath got over it; or happy, but in 
ttzhey lead a painful life. Yer'when we e ag he hath cleared himſelf 
-- fee them fo active and vigilant in queſt from it. VV 
; of delight ; under o many diſquiets, Ya» The ſum of all is thĩs. Man is made 
and the. ſport of ſuch various. paſſions 5 an active being. Whether he walks in 
let them anſwer, as they can, if the the paths“of virtue or vice, he is ſure to 
pains they undergo do not outweigh meet with many difficulties to prove his 
tdteir enjoyments. The .infidelities on patience and excite his induſtry. The 
tte one part between the two ſexes,. and ſame, if not greater labour, is required 
' the caprices on the other; the debaſe- in the ſerxice of vice and folly, as of 
ment of reaſon, the pangs of expecta- virtue and wiſdom; and he hath this 
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/ -LOVE, FROM HER/ TENDER YEARS HER THOUGHTS EMPLOY'D. 8 , 
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me the following letter of queries, be but to ſpite her. Bu 1 

With his anſwers to each queſtion, for would do nothing that is imprudent, I 
my approbation, I have accordingly beg of you to give me your aniwers to 
conſidered the ſeveral matters therein ſome queſtions I will write down, and 
eontained, and hereby confirm and ratify deſire you to get them printed in the 
his anſwers, and require the gentle que - Spectator, and 1 dy not doubt but you 
rilt to conform herſelf thereunto. Will give ſuch advice as, I am ſure, I 


- * 


5 6 ˙ Eo ̃ ̃ er. 
Wen Mr. Fondle locks upon me 


2 * | . 1 | . * 
Fo 2 / 5 SIRg” A. 


I laſt; and muſt now begin to think of angel, is he not in love? 


ſſettling myſelf in the world, and ſo 1 Anſwer, Na. »» 
woaculd humbly beg your zdvice, hat 1 May not I be certain he will he a kind 
muſt do with Mr. Fondle, who makes huſband, that has promiſed me half my 
huis addreſſes to me. He is a very pretty portion m-pin-money, and to keep me a 
man, and hath the blackeſt eyes and coach and fix into the bargain? 
f 2 teeth you e ol Kh. oy %% no I oe rp ro 
he is but a younger brother, he dreſſese2 
Tike a man © gene and nobody comes Whether I, who have been acquainted 
TY into 2 room like him. I know he hath with him this whole year almoſt, am not 
| _ refuſed great offers, and if he cannot 2 better judge of his merit, than my ta- 
marry me, he will never have any body tber and mother, who never heard him 
. elſe. But my father bath forbid him talk but at table? V—̃ 
the houſe, becauſe he ſent me a copy of No. %% ͤ Oo ny 
verſes; for he is one of the greateſt wits Whether Lam not old enough to chuſe 
in town. My,eldeſt ſiſter, who, with for my felt! 
her good- will, would call me NONE F„%%%ͤ&¶n? og 06 
= 3 * ben e Me, Whether it would not bare been rüde 
Fade makes a fool of me, and will in me to refuſe a lock of his hair? 
/JJJJC0ö child; ae the calle: mes ũ ͤ¹ͤ᷑Un ot  » 
,  * ," confident thing as the is. In ſhort, L Shoald not I be a very barbarous 
Ss. ay 5 * 2 5 | WE . . g e 8 N creature 
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tion, the diſappointments: in poſſeſſion, eaſy choice left him, whether, with the 
the ſtings of remorſe, the vanities and ſtrength he. is maſter of, he will pur«_ 
; .- vexafions attending even the moſt refined chaſe happineſs or repentancgtde. 
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_ FT IME love-caſuiſt hath. referred to am reſolved to marry Mr.-Fondle, if it 


1 Was thirteen the ninth of November for half an hour together, and calls me. 
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hes ha 5 ; . < N 
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1 This. 87 „„ % A 
er 3f I did not pi N who is Sometimes I ſtand by. the beef-eaters, 5. 5 


„ 


Dor jog or PE and take the buz as it paſſes by me. 
No. 705 4 | At other times I lay my ear-cloſe to the 
© Whethi 5 ou would not! crit me t 0 wall, and ſuck in many a valuable whiC, 


7 * 
£ ** 


r ee . ma! 3 5 aps 7 eee Ware, — 
. . ; with 3 3 epair to one of the 
- Wain 1 A not think. "hor tif I oxighbouring: ſes, where-1 e. ; 


- EE will not. 1 8 APs. he. oh e « drone ſometimes . 4 e day, and have 
himſel 5 „ + the news as it comes from court freſh” / 
. e e Sort; bir; -1; ſpare. no 


n "OR 


"What hall 1 f be him ch next time Pains to know how the world goes. A 
ath been an hour in the air. I love, 


8 | P ee e he TI if I may fo ſpeak, to have it freſh from 
= ST fellbwing latter 5 neither . 75 75 to con eee 


a men an{yer. $7 pin pry EXPEnces/ in coach hire make no {mail 


N article; which you may believe, when EF. 
Mn. reren; 3 

| - allure you, that I poſt away from coffee< - 
I Wer renin beet howlh to a bee, wig Forelialthe- 
writing any thing but bor in i evening poſt by two hours. There is 


; a 7 og gentleman, who hath given me 
word, who, minds any thing elſe? The twice or thrice, and hath bren 


——— 1 hoe with me at Child's. But 1 

. + life; is the noble entertainment of a bees er. 5 es e 2 1 
rational creature. I have a very good 5 «par ak: coach-horles. I 
ES ſoeret lid nin ee ob. could buy for money, and now let him 
* Y outſtrip me if he can. Once more, Mr. 


communicative temper; by which means Rator, let me adviſe you to deal in 
I am capable of doing you great ſervices 7 Vou may Leders ae my aſ- 


in this way. In order to make myſelf i 
useful, 1 3 ally in the antichamber, ſiſtance. But I muſt break off abrubt - 


J TIM I "hays twenty letters to. write. - 
where if thruſt my head into the thick vo, | 
af the preſs; and cateh the news, at'the e W 
2 e OT: it is warm. 1 85 8 . ee 
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1 115 ben a ele Fre 61 A e 8 a TY dee periwig. This 1 8 | 


man, een of extemporary ſpe⸗ thought fit. to mention, by way of eu. 


culations, which owed their birth to the cuſe, for my ingenious correſpondent, 


5 he aſks a 1 wil RF bim? [Ib of news loſes it's flavour when-it 3 
| 975 | 


molt triffing occurrences of life. His who hath introduced the following letter 


uſual method was, to write down any by an image, which, I will beg leave to 
ſudden ſtart of thought which aroſe in tell him, is too ridiculous i in * . 
his mind upon the bebe any odd gel- 2 255 SORE: a ee 555 
 ticulation in a man, any whimſical mi „ 


3 


5 LE 2 


appeared remarkable in any object of Wien I have ſeen young pu pl play 5 
the viſible. creation. He was able to ing her wanton gam and wh - 
moralize upon a ſnuff- box. would flou- a . ant ie ſhapes expreſs her own 


. by © 
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mickry of reaſon in a beaſt, or whatever Mn. ters res, ; Se 


riſh a upon a tueker or a pair of gaiety at the ſame time that ſhe e 1255 5 
„ and draw” praflical * W 12 8 i . old TY os: hath „ 


V2” . 


„ 
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by with a moſt exemplary gravity, un- 
moved at-albthat: Calls; Fe 4 N 


0 7 1. g h F 
J RT. 00; 


72 (hath made eee en ot te pitt 


AT 
moſt enchanting beauty wit 


7 


fion conſiſts, is ufa 


qut ra r. | * 
Its in which paſ- 
the effect of ſur< - 


of humours ſo ſite in two creatures, priſe, and as long as it. continues, 
between whom there was no viſible. dif- heigthens the agreeable or diſagreeable by 
© Ference but that of age; and I have been qualities of it's object ; but as this emo-. 
=. en ried into nothing elſe but tion cope ant ceales wm 355 novel-⸗ 
' the force of novelt r,. ) things appear in another light, and 
In every e of creatures, thoſe 22258 4 ev del than might be expeR- 
Who have been leaſt tine in the world, ed from ther proper energy, for having 
appear beſt pleaſed with their condition; moved us too much before. 
for, beſides. that to a new. comer. the It may not be a uſeleſs enquiry how 
75 world hath a freſhneſs on it that ſtrikes 9 love of [novelty is the unavoid- 
the ſenſe after àa moſt agreeable manner, able growth of nature, and in what re- 
= Fin itſelf unattended with any great ſpects it is peculiarly, adapted to the pre- 
variety of enjoyments, excites A ſenſa- ſent ſtate. To me jt ſeems impoſſible, 
tion of pleaſure. But as age advances, that a reaſonal le creature ſtiould: reſt 
every thing ſrems to wither, the ſenſes a ſolutely ſatisfied in any acquiſitions 
are diſguſted with their old entertain- Whatever without endeavouring farther ; 
ments, and exiſtence turns flat and in- for after it's higheſt, improvements, the 
+ fGpid. We may ſee this exemplified in - mipd.hath an —__ an inßinity of things 
_ mankind; the child, let him be free ſtillhehind-wort knowing, to the know- 
from pain, and gratified in his change ledge of which therefore it cannot be in. 
of toys, is diverted with the ſmalleſt different; as by climbing up a hill in 
trifle. ' Nothing diſturbs the mirth of the midſt of a wide plain, a man hath 
che boy, but alittle puniſhment or con- his proſpeR enlarged, and; together with 
finement, The youth mult have more that, the bounds: of his dehres.. Upon 
Violent pleaſures to employ his time; the this account, I canpot think he detracts 1 
man loves the hurry of -an active life, from the ſtate of the bleſſed, who con- 
devoted to the purſuits of wealth or am ceives them to be perpetually employed 
bition; and, laſtly, old age, having loſt in freſh ſearches into nature, and to 
it's capacity for theſe avocations, be- eternity advancing into the. fathomleſs 
comes it's own *untuppeortable burden. depths. of the divine perfections. In 
This variety may in part be aceounted this thought there is nothing but what 
for by the yivacity and decay of the fa- doth honour to theſe ern; 
culties; but I believe is chiefly owing. pravided ſtill it be remembered, that their 
- ta this, that the longer we have been in deſire of more proceeds not from their 
peoſſeſſion of being, the leſs ſenſible is the diſreliſhing what they poſſeſs ; and the 
guſt we have of it; and the more it re- pleaſure of a new enjoyment is not with 
quires of adyentitions amuitments to re- them meaſured by it's tovelty, (which n 
lieve us from the latiety and wearineſs it is a thing merely foreign and accidental) 5 
brings along with it. but by it's real intrinſie value. After 8 
And as novelty is of a very powerful, an acquaintance of many thouſand years 
ſo of à moſt extenſive influence. Mo- with the works of .God, the beauty and 1 
raliſts have long ſince obſerved it tobe + magnificence of the creation fills them 5 
the ſource. af admiration, which leſſens with the fame pleaſing wonder and pro- | + 
in proportion to our familiarity with ob- found awe which Adam felt himſelf Sl 
jefts, and upon a thorough acquaint- ſeized with as he firit opened his eyes 5 


ange is utterly extinguiſhed... But I upon this glorious ſcene. Truth cap- 
think it hath. not been ſo commonly re- tivates with unborrowed charms, and t 
marked, that all the other paſſions de - whatever hath once given ſatis faction 1 
pend eonliderably on the fame circum- will always do it: in all which they have 1 
pang Wäat is it but novelty that , manifeſfly the advantage of us, who are 1 
a awakens defire, enhances delight, kin- fo much governed by fiekly and change- t 
w_ dies anger, provokes envy, inſpires hor- able appetites, that we can with the 
or? To this cauſe we muſt aſerihe it, greateſt 'coldne$ behold; the ſtupendous 
that love hnguiſhes with fruition, and diſplays of TOmnipotence, and be in 
* ___Friendibip itſelft.is recommended by in- tratportsat the puny eſſays of human „ 
tervals of ablences hence monſters, by kill; throw ale peculations of the I, 
ME e dee ee decide ſublmeſt<nararh aud walken een parka 
)J ⁵⁵ mf d ino v1 
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' "Hato ome obſturs corner of the mind, fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich equi- 11 
To make room for new notions of no Paget, what are they ? . eve- 1 
conſeqence at all; are even tired of Ty one but offor : töõ him that is 


health, becauſe not enſivened with al- accuſtomed to them they are cheap ang | | 
ternate pain; and prefer the firſt reading. regardleſs things: they ſupply him not 
olf an indifferent author, to, the ſecond or with brighter images, or more ſublinme 
third peruſal of one whoſe merit and re- ſatisfactions, than the plain man may 
putation are eſtabliſned. hhave, whoſe ſmall eſtate may juſt nabe 
Our being thus formed ſerves many” him to ſupport the charge of a ſimple 1 
uſeful purpoſes; in the preſent ſtate. It unincumbered life. He enters heedleſs 
; Contributes not à little to the advance - info his rooms of ſtate as you or I do 
ment of learning; for, as Cicero takes under our poor ſhedgy The noble paint. 
notice, that which- makes eee, ings and coſtly furniture are loſt on him; 
to undergo the fatigues of pliloſophical he ſees them not: as how can it be 
diſquiſitions, is not ſo-much'the great- otherwiſe, when by cuſtom,.a fabric in= 
neſs of objects as their novelty. It is , finitely more grand and finiſhed, that of _ 
+ not enough that there is field and game the univerſe, ſtands unobſerved by the 
By for the chace, and that the Sand. inhabitants, and the eyerlaſting -lamps 
ing is prompted with a reſtleſs thirlt of of heaven are lighted up in vain, for any 
© knowledge; effectually to rouſe the foul, notice that mortals take of them 
ſunk into a ſtate of ſloth and indolence; Thanks to indulgent Nature, which not 
ũt is alfo neceſſary that there be an'un- . only placed her children originally upon 
common pleaſure annexed to the firſt a level, but Rill, by the ſtrength of this | 
eee es of truth in the mind. This principle, in a great meaſure preſerves it, 
pleaſure being exquiſite for the time it in ſpite of all the care of man to intro- 
laſts, but tranſient, it hereby comes to duce artificial diſtinctionns 
5 cr that the mind grows into an indif= To add no more, is this fondneſs. of 
ferende to it's former notions, and paſſes novelty, which makes us out of conceix = © 
on after new diſcoveries, in hope of re- with all we already have, a convineing 
ö peart ig the delight. It is with know- proof of a future ſtate? Either man wass 
8 ledge as with wealth, the pleaſure of made in vain, or this is not the only 
which lies more in making endleſs ad- world he was made for: for there cannor 
ditions, than in taking a review of our be a greater inſtance of Vanity, tban 
old ore. There ure ſome" inconveni- that to which man is liable, to be de- 5 
ences that follow this temper, if not luded from the cradle to the grave witn | 
guarded agaàinſt; particularly this, that, fleeting ſhadows' of happineſs, His 
through a too great eagerneſs of ſome- pleaſures, and thoſe not conſiderable 15 
thing new, we are many times impa- neither, die in the poſſeſſion, and freſh 
tient of ſtaying long enough upon a enjoyments do not rife faſt enough to 
queſtion that requires ſome time to re- fill up half his lite with ſatis faction. 
ſidlve it, or, which is worſe, perſuade When I ſee perſons fick of themſelves 
ourſelves that we are maſters of the ſup- any longer than they are called away by "OY 
ject before we are fo, only to be at the ſomething that is of force to chain don | 
- liberty of going upon a freſh ſcent; in the preſent” thought; when I ſee them 
Mr. Locke's words. We ſee a little, hurry from country, to town, and then 
preſume à great deal, and ſo jump to from the town back again into the coun- 
© the-conchfiont? , contiovally thiffing , 
A further advantage of our inelina- placing life in all the different lights they, 
tion for novelty, 46 at preſent circm- can think: 6f=* Surely,” ſay. f te = _ 
Rantiatgd;''is; that" it annihilates all the . ſelf,” „life is vain, and the. 1 1 
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x followinMaccount, which came 
* 1 to my hands ſome time ago, ma 
de no ny She re bed e to ſuc. 

of my readers as have tender hearts and 
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£ Mts FRF. oi i, 
„„ AF of mine died of a fever laſt 

| weck which he caught by walking 
too late in a dewy evening among his 
ER reapers. I muſt inform you that his 
[greateſt pleaſure was in huſbandry and 
4 rdening. He had fome humours 
.* which ſeemed inconſiſtent with that good 
ſenſe he was otherwiſe maſter of. His 
AuAneaſineſs in the company of women was 
very remarkable in a man of ſuch per- 
fe&t good-breeding, and his avoiding 


he had uſed to paſs the greateſt part of 
his time; raifed abundance of idle con- 
ſecures in the village where he lived, 
Upon looking over his papers we found 


_ ed to his neareſt friends. He was, it 
ſeems, a paſſiohate lover in his youth, 
of which a large parcel of letters he left 

behind him are a witneſs. I ſend you 
a copy of the laſt he ever wrote upon 

that lubject, by which you will find that 


tres, under that of Zelinda. 


? 4 
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A Long month's abſence would be in- 


am emp 


-» 


I I have furniſhed the-houſe ex 
cording to your fancy, or, if you pleaſe, 
my own; for I have long fince learned 
to like nothing but what you-do. The 


to place her every moment in my mind. 
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exact a copy of that which you live in, 
that I often think myſelf in your houſe 
od © when I ep into it, bur figh when I find 
| it without it's proper inhabitant. + You 
6, ee | ph Pres 


— 


dut the reaſon, which he never intimat- 


« apartment deftigned for your uſe is ſo 
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I UNDERNEATH THE BEECHEN SHADE ACH „„ 
; ruus 10 THE WOODS AND MOUNTAINS MADE urs MOAN». „ 


will have che moſt delicious proſpeR from 


the greatneſs of the ſpace that lies be- 
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our cloſet - window that England af- 


fords: I am ſure I ſhould think it ſo, 


if the landſkip that ſhews ſuch variety 
did not at the ſame time ſuggeſt to me 


tween us. 


The gardens are laid out very beauti- 
fully; I have dreſſed up every hedge in 
woodbines, ſprinkled ee and ar- 
bours in every corner, and made a little 
Paradiſe round me; yet I am ſtill like 
the firſt man in his ſolitude, but half 
bleſt without a partner in my happineſs. 


1 have directed one walk to be made for 


two perſons, where I promiſe ten thou- 


bh one particular walk in his garden, where 


he concealed the true name of his miſ- 


| 7 to me, if the buſineſs/I, 
mployed in were not for the ſervice; 
of my Zelinda, and of ſuch a nature as, 


ly ac- 


" 


ſand ſatisfactions to myſelf in, your con- 


verſation. I already take my even- 
ing's turn in it, and have worn a path 
upon the edge of this little alley, while 
I ſoothed myſelf with the thought of 
your walking by my ſide. I have held 
many. imaginary diſcourſes with you in 
this retirement; and when I have been 
weary, have ſat down ee in the 
midſt of a row of jeſſamines. The many 

- expreſſions of joy and rapture I, uſe in 
theſe filent converſations have made me, 
for ſome time, the talk of the pariſh; 
but a neighbouring young fellow, who 
makes love to the farmer's daughter, 
hath found me out, and made my cate 


kenn to the whole neighbourhood. . 


In planting of the fruit-trees I have 
not forgot the peach you are ſo fond of- 
Lhave made a walk of elms along the 
river ſide, aud intend to ſow all the 
place about with cowſlips, which I hope 
you will like as well as that have heard 
vou talk of by your father's houſe in the 
countr * 11 < e PORTS 
Oh Zelinda, what a"ſcheme of de- 
light have I drawn up in my imagina- 
tion! what day-dreams do I indulge 
myſelf in! when will the fix weeks be 
at an end, that lie between me and my 


promiſed happineſs ? 1 
; / 
9 9 
F | 85 
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. 


no could you break off ſo abruptly. 


in your laſt, and tell me you muſt go 


and dreſs for the play dc If you loved as 


I do, you would find na more company 
in a crowd, than I have in my ſolitude: 
„„ d en e. 

On the back of this letter is written, 


Ki 


ing piece of hiſtory. - | 


e 


- 
cx," 


THE SPECTATOR. JE 
Mem. - Havi 5 waited a whole week 


in the hand of the deceaſed; the follow- 


—— 
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for an anſwer to this letter, T hurried to 


town, where I found the perfidious rea- 
ture married to my rival. Iwill bear 
it as becomes a man, and endeavour to 
find out. happineſs for myſelf in that re- 


tirement which I had prepared in vain 


for a falſe, ungrateful woman. 
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T ABITUIA ET LABETUR IN OMNE VOLURILIS vun. 


I. ROLLs,! AND ROLLSz AND WILL FOR EVER ROLL. - , +, 


8 


+ 


ms. SPECTATOR, , oh 
'E HERE are none of your ſpecula- 
I q © tions which pleaſe me more than 
_ thoſe upon infinitude and eternity. You 
have already conſidered that part of eter- 
nity which is paſt, and T wiſh you would 
give us your thoughts upon that which 
is to come. 105 1 24d, 


N 4 5 


greater pleaſure from this view gf eter · 


nity than the former, ſince we have every 

one of -us a concern in that which is to 
come: whereas a ſpeculation on that 
My is paſt is rather curious than uſe- 


— 


ſible for | ſucceſſive duration never to 
have an end; though, as ou have juſtly 
_ obſerved, that eternity which never had 
a a, beginning is altogether incomprehen- 
ſible ;; that is, vt can conceive an eter- 


nal duration which may be, though we 


cannot an eternal duration Which hath. 
been ; or, if I may uſe the philoſophical 
terms, we. may apprehend a potential 

though not an actual eternityj. 


This notion of a future eternity, which 


is natural to the mind of man, is an un- 
anſwerable argument that he is a being 
deſigned for it; eſpecially if we conſider 
that he is capable of being virtuous or 
vicious here: that he hath faculties im- 
Proveable to all eternity; and by a pro- 


Vour readers will perhaps receive 


Beſides, we can eafily conceive it poſ- 


ning, and what we are ſure 


Hos. Er. 11. L. 1. VER. 43. 


— 


po or wrong em ,yment of them, may 
- 


e happy or miſerable throughout that _ 
infinite duration. Our idea, indeed, of 


this eternity, is not of an adequate or fix- 
ed nature, but is etually growing 
and enlarging itſelf toward the object, 
which is too big for human comprehen- 
ſion. As we are now in the beginnings 
of exiſtence, ſo ſhall we always appear 
ing upon it. After a million or two of 
centuries, ſome conſiderable things, al- 
ready paſt, may flip out of our memory; 
which, if it be not ſtrengthened in a 


wonderful manner, may poſſibly forget 8 


that ever thete was a ſun or planets; and 
yet, notwithſtanding the long race that 
we ſhall then have run, we ſhall ſtill 
imagine ourſelves juſt ſtarting from the 


goal, and find no proportion between 


that ſpace which we know had a begin- 
have an end. 


But I ſhall leave this ſubject to your | 
ion not but you 
will throw it into ſuch lights as ſhall at 
once improve and entertain your reader. 

I have incloſed ſent you a tranſlation 
of the ſpeech of Cato on this occaſions” ' 


management, and 


which hath accidentally fallen jato my 
hands, and which, for conciſeneſs, pu- 


rity, and elegance of phraſe, caunot be 


ſufficiently admired. 
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to ourſelves as if we were for ever enter= _ | 


will never. 
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Ratione vincis, do lubens manus, Ph t 

Hoi enim dediſſet, que dedit fruftra nibil, 
ternitatis inſitam cupidinem 

Natura . Quorſum bæc dulcis grau-; 
Vitægue non explenda melioris „ 
Quid vult ſbi aliud iſte redeundi in mbil * 1 
Horror, ſub imis quemque agens præcordiis 1 a 
Cur territa in ſe refugit anima, cur tremit 
© Attonitas” quoties, mbrte ne pereat, timet? 
Particula nempe oft cuigue naſcenti indita 
Divinior; quæ corpus incolens agit; 
Hominique ſuccinit, tua eſt eternitas. ' 
A ternitas O lubricum nimis aſpicty ©» © 
e dulci gaudium Ferme, A 7 


Que danigrabitur alia bine j in "hor "= 
5 terra mar incognita'? Quis orbis novus - 

anet incolendus ? ganta erit mututis? 
Hæc intuenti ſpatia 1 mibi guagud patent 
Immenſa :, ſed caligi la no premit; 

- © "Wet Jute clard wu t Videri Angula. | 
Figendus Fic pes; certa fu 2 hec lden; 1 
Si quod gu ber ner numen bumanum genus, 
(At, qued gubernet; ofſe clamant d omnia "© 
Virtute non gaudere cert? non 3 e 
"Iver e mon: mon Beata, "qua. gaud 8 
Jed u beate fede?: Quoue in . 923 
He gnanta terra, tora et Cæſaris. 
Quid dubius haret animus uſque adeo ? Brevi 


e * 
f Ens manum admoyens, 
1. viramie porter faaa; ; gueque; vim in 
Ferant, 


i 2 phi 1 Debra jntentat necem; 5 
| 2 tam. ins ra: vulnut beec dabit mus 
- Altera medelam wulneris : hic ad enitum 
Daucet, n implicit; 3 Bete vetant nori. 605 
. Sectra ridet anima mucronis minas, 
.Enſtfaue ftrictos, interirt neſcia. 
„ — = 4 
u uens ipſe fol * | 
. Emittet orbi conſeneſcenti jubar: 1 
Natura & ia ſentict guondam vice. 
 ZEtatis 3 ; annis if fa deficiet gravis: 
Ai tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas « _ 
- Thi parta dim eft: vita. 
Elementa fe fe et interibunt bn. 
i "Tu pern:anebis ſola ſemper integra, ; 
Ju cuncta rerum quaſſa, cunta naufraga, 
Jam pertu in i gſo tuta, contemplabere. e 
| Conipage rupta, corruent in ſe invicem, 
' Orbeſque fractis ingerentur or bib . 
Res tu WOO extra . OOF 
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Periment er e 
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St c "ALONE, Kc. LD 


| Ir. 9 o- Plato, thou e eee 


Elle whence this W hope, — fond 
:<" defire, - 

This longing after imrmbrtality 1 
Or hence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, | 
Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ftartles at deſtruction ? 
"Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 
"PI Heavn itſelf, that points. outan hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
e thou, | Bleakings yore nana 


= * 


„ 


"ies Gy variety of Dy 4 —— 5 
Through what new e n muſt 
Rk I we. paſs]! apa? "727 ee 


Here will 1 hold. If there's a power above us, 
(And that chere is all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he, unt 9 in 
virtue; 
And that which he ditights'? in 5 thu be . 
But when, or where h world. was 
made for Cæſar. 


reef Mts end em. 


» [Laying bis hand on his feord- 
| Thumm T "doubly arm'd; my cms and 
4 r 
My den eee d dene we. 
3 in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I ſhall never die. 
The ſoul, ſebur d in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At che drawn dagger, and de fies it's point. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the fun himſelf 
Grow dim with age," and nature ſink in Years] 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal ron _ 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements 


; | The wrecks earn adn of yorlts. 
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4 ARAI N THEM IN THE\PERSON8-OF: TRE DEA. 


MEX T to che people who want a. having roaſted an ox whole, and diſtri. 


* 
- 


more tha 5 who are olicited * for ity. dere to be 5 for, as 
done. A plain anſwer with a denial in his majeſty in his great wiſdom ſhall 


it, is looked upon as pride, and a civil think 1 


VW in to be Prince Henry's. 
idiculous than the | governor, for having dared to d rink Re > 


er as. a promile. 
Nothing is more | OVErNC 
pretenfions of yoo upon theſe ora - | health in worſt of times. 


as. Every or a colone's 


4 


ing a man. hath ſuffer- - A third petitioned fo 


ed, whilſt his enemies were in play, commiſſion, for having curled Oliver 
Vas certainly brought about by the ma- Cromwell, the day before his death, o 
lice of the oppoſite N A bad cauſe a public bowling- green. 
would not have been-loſt, if duch an, But the maſt t gel petition.T have 
one had not been upon the bench; nora met with is that of B. B. Eſq. who de- 
profligate youth difinherited, if he had ſired the honour of knighthood, for 
not got drunk every night by toaſting hey ode Sir T. W. a notoricus 
an outed miniſtry. I remember a Tory, reundb ear. 
. . who having been fined in a court of juſ- There is likewile the petition of one, 
- _ tice fora prank that deſeryed the pifory; who having let his beard 'grow from ; 
'\ deſired upon the merit of it to be made the martyrdom of King Charles the © 
a juſtice of peace when his friends came Firſt until the reftoration of King 
into power; and ſhall never forget a Charles the Second, defired in conſidera- 
Whig criminal, who, upon being in- fion thereupon to be made a privy- con 
diele for ripe: Wan ende Von " ſellor. e. Toit "+ 
. * fre what a man ſuffers for ſticking to 1 muſt not omit a memorial ſetting | E. 
his principles? for that the memorialiſthad, ith great - ws 
The truth of it is, the bann of a diſpatch, carried a letter from a certain ü 
man in party are of a very doubtful-na- lord to a certain lord, wherein, as it a. 
ture. When they are ſuch as have pro- terwards appeared, meaſures were con k ⁵ 
moted à good cauſe, and fallen upon a certed for the reſtoration, and without 
man undefervedly, they have a right to which he verily believes that happy re- 
be heard and recompenſed beyond any volution had nzver- been effected; wha. 
other pretenſion. But when they riſe therefore humbly prays to be made poſt. 
out of raſhneſs or indifcretion, and the maſter-general. ks 


: 

; 

e 
purſuit of ſuch meaſures as have rather A certain gentleman, who ſeems to If 
ruined than promoted the intereſt they write with a great deal of ſpirit, and © 0 
aim at, which hath always been the cafe | uſes the words Gallantry 2 5 Gentle  _# 

of many great ſufferers, they only ſerve man- like very often in his petition, begs 1 0 "i 
to recommend them to the children of (that in conſideration of his having worn -} 
violence or follxy. haus hat for ten years paſt in the loyal 

T have by me a bundle of memorials cavalier cock, to his great danger and 
preſented by ſeveral cavaliers upon the detriment) he'may be made a captain of 
reſtoration of King Charles TI whike tle gunrdy. on ĩ THe gs 

| may ſerve as ſo many inſtances to our I ſhall cloſe my zccount of this col- 
prxlent purpoſe, eee. _  leftion«f memorials, with the copy of 
Among ſeveral perſons and preten- one petition at length, which I recom- | : 

| fions recorded by my author, he men- mend to my reader as a very valuable 5 
Kions one of a very great eſtate, who, for piece. e. 
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"THE PETITION. OF . u. 20 
KUMBLY uv, WY V4 "7 


1 your petitioner's father's - 


brother's uncle, Colonel W. H. 
loſt the third finger of his left-hand at 
Edgehill fight. , 

hat your petitioner, notwithſtanding 


THE s ersera rox. 


* 0 courage lriſe: 


his zeal for the royal a © ey him 
_ when men of 


TTC 


"That he the faid E. H. hath ; BY ix 


duels and four and twenty boxing- 


matches in defence of his majeſty's 


title; and that he received ſuch a blow 


upon the head at a bonefire in Stratford 


the ſmallneſs of his fortune, (he being a upon Avon, as he hath been never the 


younger brother) always kept hoſpitali- 
ty, and drank confuſion to the round - 
heads in half a ſcore bumpers every Sun- 


day in the year, as ſeveral honelt gen- 


tlemen (whole names are underwritten) , 
are ready to teſtify. i 

That your etitioner is remarkable i in 
his country, for having: dared to treat 
Sir. P. P. à curſed fe D three 
members of the a mbly 
With braun and minced Pies * 
Vear's-dayp. Fae 


That your faid pi pe hgh cultoms, clerk of the pe 


'divines, his faid merits al 
on New requeſts that he may ha ve t 
receiver of the taxes, collector of the 
ace, deputy- 


better for from that day to this. 


That your petitioner hath been ſo far 


from improving his fortune, in the late 


damnable times, that he verily 4 


and hath good reaſon to imagine, that 
if he had been maſter of an eſtate; he 


had N oy plundered and le- 


N «© * 


queſte red. 


Vour petitioner; in geren 


e . "ings 
ce of 


been five times impriſoned in five ſeveral lieutenant, or whatever elſe he ſhall 


ors for having been a ring- be though lee. for. Es, your 


five different and) —_ n 


7 
12. IJ 5 THER) 0 1 
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| Hag no 8 time to write 


of m y. own or to correct 


any thia 
4 y others, Thave thought 


Phat is ſent we 
fit to pr the following letters. 1585 


| ein, : We” OXFORD, NOVEMAER 22. 
I you would he ſo kind to me, as to 

ſulpend that ſat isfaction, which the 
1 world muſt receive in reading 
one of your ſpeculations, by publiſhiog 


this endeavour, you will very much ob- 


ge and improve one, Who has the 


boldneſs to hope, that he may be ad- 


mitted into the number of Nour corre- ; 
of the molt: different nations; as the 


ſpondents. 


T have often 1 1 to Near men of 
god ſenſe and good nature profets a 


_ diſlike to muſic, when: at the ſame time 
they do not ſeruple to own, that it has 


the moſt agreeable and improving in- 
fluences over their minds: it ſeems to 
me an unhappy contr acid ion, that thoſe 
, perſons mould have an indifference for 


an arty, which raiſes in them ſuch a va- 
moſt affects our ſenſes. But 


riety of ſublime pleaſures.” 


However, though fome few, * their 


v. bexxx WEDNESDAY,  DroeMbaR . 


vive visit. 


e 


ever e ... 
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" Hon: OD. 1. To 0 ves. 2. | 05 Bong 


. N : with MUTE avgENTION WAIT. | rn 


own. or. the unreaſonable; = "oh of 
others, may be led into a diſtaſte for 
thoſe muſical ſocieties, which are eret- 
- ed merely for entertainment; yet ſure | 
I may venture to ſay, that no one can 
have the leaſt reaſon for diſaffection to 


that folemn kiad of melody which con- 


ſiſts of the praiſes of our Creator. 


Vou have, I preſume, already pre- 


vented me in an argument upon this oc- 


caſion, which ſome divines have ſuc- 
ceſsfully advanced upon à much greater, 


that muſical ſacrifice and adoration has 


claimed a place in the laws and cultoms . 


Grecians and Romans af the profane, 
the Jews and Chriſtians of the ſacred 
word did as unanimouſly agree in this; 
as they diſagreed . ot 1 parts: of 


: their economy. :.;; 


I know there are 25 wanting ſome. 
= are of opinion that the Pompous 


| kind of muſic: which is in uſe in foreign 


- churches is the moſt excellent, as it 
am ſway- 
ed . 5 e to the modleſty 


„ Which 


ter eſtates nay not the 


TF 
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dich is obſerved. in the puſieal part of 


our devotions. Methinks there is ſome- 


| . thing-very laudable in the cuſtom of a 


voluntary before the firſt leſſon; by this 


we are ſuppoſed to be prepared for the 
/ _ admiſſion of thoſe divine truths, which 
wee are ſhortly to receive. Weare then 


to caſt all worldly regards from off our 
hearts, all tumults within are then be- 
calmed, and there ſhould be nothing 


near the ſoul but peace and tranquillity, 
So that in this ſhort office of praiſe, the 
man is raiſed above himſelf, and is al- 
moſt Joſt already amidſt the joys of fu- 


1 have beard ſome nice obſervers fre- 
quently. commend the policy of our 
church-in this particylar, that- it leads 

us on by ſuch eaſy and regular me- 
- thods, that we are perfectly deceived 
into piety, When the ſpirits begin to 
languiſh, (as they too often do with a 
conſtant ſeries of petitions) ſhe takes 
care to allow them a pious reſpite, and 
relieves them with the raptures of an an+ 
them. Nor can we doubt that the ſub- 
limeſt poetry, ſoſtened in the moſt moving 
E 3 can 8 fail of vec 
bling or exalting the ſoul to any pitc 
of devotion. "Who can hear Ty 
of the Lord of Hoſts deſcribed in the 
moſt expreſſiye melody, without being 
awed into a veneration? Or who can 


hear the kind and endearing attributes 


of a merciful Father, and not be ſoften- 
eld into love towards him? | 


As the riſing and finking of the paſ- 
ſions, the caſting ſoft or noble hints into 


the ſoul, is the natural privilege of mu- 


ſic in general, ſo more particularly of 


that kind which is employed at the altar. 
Thoſe impreſſions Which it leaves upon 
the ſpirits are more deep and laſting, as 
the' grounds from 3 it receives it's 
authority are founded more upon rea- 


ſon. It diffuſes a calmneſs all around 


us, it makes us drop all thoſe vain. or 
immodeſt thoughts Which would be = 
hindrance to us in the 


that great duty of thankſgiving, which, 


as we are informed by our Almighty Be- 


Fl 


nefactor, is the. moſt acceptable return 
which can be made for thoſe infinite ſtores 


pour down upon his creatures. When 
, we make uſe of this pathetical method 
of addreffing'ourſelves. to him, we can 
fearce contain from raptures! The heart 


is warmed with a ſublimity of goodneſs! | 
2 hit: if one touches, all take 


We we all piety and all love? 


erformance of 


of bleſſings which heYaily condeſcends to 


Ho do the bleſſed ſpirits rejoice and  - 
wonder to behold unthinking man pro: 
ſtrating his ſoul to his dread Sovereign 

in ſuch a warmth of piety as they them- 
ſelves. might not be alhamed 'oft 

_- .Lſhallcloſe theſe reflections with a paſ- 
ſage taken out of the third bock of Mil- 


ous beings are thus nobly deſeribed-— 
Then crown'd again, their golden harps they wh 
Harps ever tün'd, that glittring by their des. 
Like quivers hung, -a 


Of charming ſymphony they introduce N 
The ſacred ſong, and waken'raptures high: 


ton's Paradiſe Loſt, here thoſe harmoni- 1 


No one exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, ſuch concord is in heav an. 

Mn. sr TA Tom, VVV 

THE ton cannot be unacquainted,, _ 

that in divers parts of it there are 
Rattling Clubs; but what ſhocks me 
moſt is, they have now the front to in- 
vade the church, and inſtitute theſe ſo- 
cietics the: e, as a clan of them have in 
late times done, to ſuch a degree of in- 
ſolence, as has given tlie partition where 

_ they reſide in a church near one of the 


city gates, the denomination of the Rat- 


tling Pew. Theſe gay fellows, from 
humble lay profeſſions, ſet up for critics, _ 
without any tinctpre of letters or read- 
ing, and have the vanity to think they 


ſon Which may be forme | 

It is needlels to obſerve, that the gen- 
tlemen who every Sunday have the hard 
province of inſtructing theſe wretches in 


to take, have a fixt character for learn». 
ing and eloquence, not to be tainted by, 

the weak efforts of this contemptible - 

part of their audiences.” Whether the 


- pulpit. is taken by theſe. gentlemen, o. 


any ſtrangers their friends, the way of 
1 1 F 5 ; 4 
the clüh is this: if any ſentiments ars 
delivered too ſublime for their concep= 8 
tion; if any uncommon topic is enter ; 


4 


ws 


fineſt judgment and ee :0r nx 
controverted point be never ſo elegantly 
handledz in ſhort, whatever ſurpaſſes tbe 
narrow limits of their theslogy,, or is not 
ſuited to their taſte, they are all imme. 
diately upon the watch, fixing their 
eyes upon each other, with as much | 
warmth as our gladiators df Hockley in 

the Hole, and waiting like them for 
fire, 5 
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with preamble ſweet 1 38 - 


- vociferous ſets of men who are called  - }8 


can lay hold of Loe e from the par- F 
into ridicule. 65M i 


on, or one in uſe neF＋] modified with th * Mt 
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trial to receive them. 


than this, that all that follows in the 
ſermon is loſt; fer whenever our ſparks 
rake alarm, they blaze out and grow ſo 


= 
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to hear the whole. 
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and their noddles inſtantly meet in the 
centre of the pew; then, as by beat of 
drum, with exa& diſcipline, they rear 
up into a full length of ſtature, and with 


odd looks and geſticulations confer to- 
| xr in fo loud and clamorous a man- 


ner, continued to the cloſe of the dif- 
courſe, and during the after⸗pſalm, as 
is not to be ſilenced but by the bells. 


Nor does this ſuffice them, without aim- 


— 


the church, | 
joining ſeats, where others deſigned for 
this fraternity are ſometimes placed upon 

The folly as well as rudeneſs of this 
practice is in nothing more conſpicuous 


tumultuous that no eee 
can avail, it being impoſſible 
ſelves or any near them to give an ac- 


count thereof. If any thing really novel 


is advanced, how averſe ſoever it may 
be to their way of thinking, to ſay no- 
thing of duty, men of leis levity than 
theſe would be led by a natural curioſity 


Ne Dcxxxl. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


AS 


©. $IMPLEX MUNDITI118 


; . 
4 — 


1 Had occaſion to go a few miles out 


J of town, ſome days ſince, in a ſtage- 


coach, where I had for my fellow-tra- 
yellers a dirty beau, and a pretty young 
Quaker woman. Having no inclination 


to talk much at that time, I placed my. 


biolf backwafd, with a defign to ſurvey 
5 them and pick a 
* d 3 two com ions. 


— 


culation out of my 
war different figures 
were ſufficient of themſelves to draw my 
attention. The gentleman was dreſſed 


in a ſuit, the ground whereof had been 


black, as I perceived from ſome few 
ſpaces, that had eſcaped the powder, 
which was incorporated with the greateſt 


part of his coat? his periwig, which coſt- 


no ſmall fan, was after ſo ſlovenly a 


manner caſt over his ſhoulders, that it 


ſeemed not to have been combed ſince the 
- . . i 
£ 
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ing to Wage -47 their noiſe through all neſs of thought: a 
* 


ſignals given to the ad- 


r them- 


made and provided. I 
* 8 very humble ſervant, 
© Laughter, where things ſacred are TR” 


ſuit 


Fi 5 


tranſacted, is far leſs pardonable than 


whining at a conventicle; the laſt has at 
leaſt a ſemblance of grace, and where 
the affectation is unſeen may poſſibly 
imprint-wholeſome leſſons on the tincere ; 


but the firſt has no excuſe, breaking 


through all the rules of order and de- 
cency, and manifeſting a remiſſneſs of 
mind ĩn thoſe important matters, which 
Ke the ſtrifteſt compoſure and ſtradi- 
proof of the greateſt 

in the world. | 


wo: | 
. I ſhall not here enter upon the vene- 
ration due to the ſanity of the place, 
the reverence owing the miniſter, or the 
reſpe& that ſo great an aſſembly as — 
whole pariſh may juſtly claim. I ſhall 
only tell-them, that as the Spaniſh cob- 
ler, to reclaim a profligate ſon, bid him 


have ſome regard to the dignity of his 


family, fo they as gentlemen {for we 
citizens aſſume to be ſuch one day in a 
week) are bound for the future to,repent 
of, and abſtain from, the groſs abuſes 
here mentioned, whereof they have been 
guilty in contempt of heaven and earth, 
and contrary to the laws in this caſe 
am, Sir, your 


i 


5 „. M. 
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Hon. Op. v. L. 1. vr. 5. 


CHARMS NEAT WITROUT THE RELP OF ART» 


-—— "Cnxnen. 
year 1712 ; his linen, which was not 
much concealed, was daubed with plain 
Spaniſh from tbe chin to the Joweſt but- 
ton, and the diamond upon his finger 
(which naturally dreaded the water) put 


me in mind how it ſparkled amidit the 


rubbiſh of the mine, where it was firſt 
diſcovered. ' Qn the other hand, the 
pretty Quaker appeared in all the ele- 


gance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck was 


to be found upon her. A clear, clean, 
oval face, 7 2 edged about with little 
thin plaits of the pureſt cambrick, re- 


— 


eeived great advantages from the thade 
of her black hood; as did the whitene!s 


of her arms from that ſober- coloured 

ſtuff, in which the had clothed herſelf. 

bebo e of her dreſs was very well 
to the ſimplicity of her ones; 
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: all which put together, though they 


could not give me a great opinion of her 
religion, they did of her innocence. 

This adventure occaſioned my throw- 

ing together a few hints upon cleanli- 


nels, Which I ſhall eonſider as one of the 


- half-virtues, as Ariftotle calls them, and 


ſhall recommend it under the three fol- 


_ lowing heads; as it is a mark of polite- - 


neſs; as it produces love; and as it bears 
analogy to purity of mind. 


5 Pitt, It is a mark of politeneſs Pp Neg 


is univerſally agreed upon, that no one, 
unadorned with this virtue, can go into 
company without giving a manifelt of- 
fence. The eaſier or _ any one's 
rites proportien- 


fortune is, this duty ri: 
ably. The different nations of the world 


2 are as much diſtinguiſhed by their clean- 


- lineſs, as by their arts and ſciences. 
Phe more any. country is civilized, the 
more they confult this part of politeneſs. 
We need but compare our ideas of a fe- 
male Hottentot and an Engliſh: beauty 
to be fatisfied of the truth of what hath 
been advanced. DONG 5 e 
In the next place, cleanlineſs may be 
ſaid to be the foſter- mother of jove. 
Beauty indeed moſt commonly produces 
that paſſton in the mind, but cleanlineſs 
preſerves it. An indifferent face and 
perſon, kept in perpetual neatneſs, hath 


won many a heart from a pretty ſlattern. 
Age itfelfSs not unamiable, while it is 2 I 
ſtory which T have ſomewhere read in an 
account of Mahometan ſuperſtitionss. 


preſerved clean and unſullied: like a 


piece of metal conſtantly kept ſmooth 


and bright, we look on it with more 
pleaſure than on a new veſſel that is 


cankered with ruſt. 


. I might obſerve farther, thatasclean-. 
lineſs renders: us agreeable to others, ſo - 
it makes us eaſy to ourſelves; that it is 


an excellent preſervative of bealth;. and 


that ſeveral: vices, deſtructive both to 


mind and body, are inconſiſtent with 
the habit of it. But theſe reflections 
I ſhall leave to the leiſure of my readers; 
anch ſhall obſerve in the third place, that 


it bears a great analogy with purity of 


mind, and naturally inſpires refined zen- 
timents and paſſio ns. 
We find fromexperience, that through 
the prevalence of citom, the moſt vici- 
_ ous actions loſe their horror by being 


made familiar to us. On the contrary, - 


thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of 


tura 
obj 


this truth; and which 


years. 


| 2 
7 


good examples, fly from the firſt appear- | | 


ance of what is ſhocking, It fares with 


us much after the ſame manner, as ut 
ideas. Our ſenſes, which are the inlets _  - _ | 


to all the images conveyed to the mind, 
can only tranfmit the impreſſion of ſuch _ 
things as uſually ſurround them. So 
that pure and unfullied thoughts are na- 
ally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe 
As that perpetually encompaſs us, 
when they are beautiful and elegant in 


climate makes cleanlineſs more imme- 


diately neceſſary than in colder c 1 „„ 


it is made one part of their religion : the 


| Jewiſh law, and the Mahometan, which 
in ſome things copies after it, is filled 
with bathings, purifications, and other - 
rites of the like nature. Though there 
is the above - named convenient reaſon 
to be aſſigned for theſe ceremonies, the 


chief intention undoubtedly was to typi- 


fy inward purity and cleanlineſs of heart 
by thoſe out ward waſhings. We read 


feveral injunctions of this kind in the 
book of Deuteronomy, which confirm 
are but ill-ac- 
counted for by ſaying as ſome do, that 
they were only inſtituted for conveni-.  - 
ence in the deſart, which otherwiſe could 
not have been habitable for ſo many 


I mal conclude. this eſay with 


A Derviſe of great ſanctity one morn- 
ing had the misfortune, as he took up | 
cryſtal cup which. was conſecrated to the 


Prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, 


and daſh it in pieces. His ſon: coming 
in ſome time after, he (tretched out his 
hand to bleſs him, as his manner was 
every morning; but the youth going 


out, ſtumbled over the threthold and 
broke his arm. As the old man won 

dered at theſe events, 2 Ganavan patted 
by in avs ay from Mecca. The Der- 
viſe approached it to beg a bleſſing; but 
as he troked one of the holy camels, nge 
received a kick from the beaſt, that ſore- N 


ly braiſed him. His ſorrow and amazes - 


ment increaſed upon him, until he re- 


collected that through hurry and inad- 


vertency he had that, morning come 


abroad without waſhing his hands, 
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3 T HE love of ſymmetry. and order, 
I Which is natural to the mind of 


man, betrays him ſometimes into very 


© ciple,* ſays a French author, loves 
to amuſe itſelf on the moſt trifling oc- 
© cafions. You may ſee a ee phi- 
© loſopher,* ſays he, walk for an hour 
together, in his chamber, and induſ- 


RY np 


Every reader will recolle& ſeveral in- 
- ſtances of this nature without my aſſiſt- 
ance. I think it was Gregorio Leti 
ho had publiſhed. as many books as 


had laid down and punctually obſerved 
to the year of his death. It was, per- 
haps, a thought of the like nature, 
vhich determined Homer himſelf to di- 
vide each of his poems into as. many. 
books as there were letters in the Greek 


manner adapted his books to the num- 
ber of the Mules, for which reaſon many 


more than nine of that ſiſterhood. 
Several epic poets have religiouſly 
followed Virgil as to the number of his 
books; and even Milton is thought, by 
many to have changed the number of 
his books from ten to twelve, for no 
other reaſon; as Cowley teils us, it was 


to have alſo imitated the Mneid in this 
with me, that a pertectten of. this na- 


with due reſpect to theſe great names, 
22 be looked upon as ſomething whim- 
I mention theſe 2 examples in de- 
Fence of my book feller, who occaſioned 
"this eighth volume of Spectators, be- 


ſeveral grave reaſons were urged on this 
— important ſubject; as in particular, that 
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——_—— NUM: '.L CO0MLEAT, 
THEN TO OBSCURITY WELL PLEAS'D RETREAT» 


wiſe men, and that the moſt beautiful 

conſtellation . in the heavens was com- 
| poſed of ſeven ſtars. This he allowed 
.. whimſical fancies. | This noble prin- - 


. © trioully treading, at every Rep, upon 
* every other board in the flooring.“ 


he was years old; which was a rule he. 


alphabet, | Herodotus has in the ſame 


a learned man had wiſhed there had been 


nis deſign, had he finithed his Davideis, 
Farttenlar. I believe every one will agree 


ture hath no foundation in reaſon; and, 


cauſe, as he ſaid, he thought ſeven 2 
very odd number. On the other fide, 


'- _ ſeven was the preciſe number of the 
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to be true, but ſtill inſiſted, that ſeven 
was an odd number; ſuggeſting at the 
ſame time, that if he were provided with 
a ſufficient ſtock of leading papers, he 
ſhould find friends ready enough to 


carry on the work. Having by this 


means got his veſſel launched and ſet 
. afloat, he hath committed the ſteerage 
of it, from time to time, to fuch as he 
thought capable of conducting it. 

I The cloſe of this volume, which the 
town my now expect in a little time, 


may poſſibly aſcribe each ſheet to it's 
proper nut. 


It were no hard taik to mi 
; yore a conſiderable time longer, by the 
_ help 


of large contributions ſent from 
unknown hands 

I cannot give the town a better opi- 
nion of the Spectator's correſpondents, 
than by publiſhing the following letter, 


with a very fine copy of verſes upon a l 


ſubject perfectly ne. 
. DUBLIN, Nov. 30, 17 14+ 
' MR SPECTATOR, | : 


yo U -lately recommended to your 


female readers the good old cuſtom 


of their grandmothers, who' uſed to lay 


out a great part of their time in needle- 


work ; I entirely agree with you in your 
- fentiments, aud think it would not be 


of leſs advantage to themſelyes and their 


poſterity, than td the reputation of many 
of their good neighbours, if they paſſed 
many of thoſe hours in this innocent 
entertainment, which are loſt at the tea - 


table. I would, however, humbly of- 


fer to your conſideration the caſe of the 
e ladies; who, though they may 
willing to take any advice given 


them by the Spectator, yet. cannot ſo 


eaſily quit their pen and ink as you may 

imagine. Pray allow them, at ſeaſt now 

and then, to indulge themſelves in other 

amuſements of fancy, When they 11 
; Bun, WTF vi 
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red with Hoop) ing to weir tap 
There is ayery ns oh kind o pe Nor richer colours paint the heay* nly bow. 
Which of late ſeveral ladies here in our - Where poliſh'd nature boaſt apiece, 
kingdom are very fond ani ov ſeems In all her endo cells exact as this? 
very well adapted to a poe 1 At the gay partj-colour'd ſcene we ſtart, 

it is the making of er. s I K For chance too regular, too rude for art. 


a lady who has a very e one, . 3 
1 by herſelf, nor is there one 4 ys with the ſight, my min d breaſt. 


fo. Not ev'ving cloud a brighter arch can ſhow, | 


- ſhell in it not ſtuck up by her own 
hands. I here ſend you a poem to the 
fair architect, which I would not offer 
to herſelf, until I knew whether this 
method of a lady's paſſing her time were 
approved of by the Britiſh Spectator; 
_ which, with the poem, I ſubmit to your. 
cenſure, who am your conſtant reader 
and e kee arge A A. B. 


: 5 


Boe.) MRS. wp hg on HER onrro. 


5 'A A grotto 10 3 with fuck een 5 

| What hands, Calypſo, could have form'd: but 
- .. thine ? 

Fach chequęr d pebble, andeach Mining ſhell, 


With Lis like thoſe. with ancient bards 


" infpir'd; + 
Al the feign'd tales by ſaperftition' deb, 


All the bright train of fabled nymphs of a, 
Th' enthufiaſtic muſe believes are true, 
e the ſpot ſacred, and it's genius you. 


ſt in wild rapture, wou'd ſhe fain diſcloſe, 
Jow by degrees the pleaſing wonder role 3 
Induſtrious in a faithful verſe to trace 


The various beauties of the loyely place; 25 
And while ſhe keeps the glowing work inview, 
Thro' every maze thy artful hand purſue, - 


O vere L equal to the bold deſign, . 
Or cou'd I boaſt ſuch happy art as thine ! 


That cou'd rude ſhells. in. Hake Hacer code 


place, 


So well proportion d, and diſpos d ſo well, Give common Ns ſack uncommon grace! - 
Surpriſing luſtre from thy thought. receive, Like them my well- choſe words in ev'ry lines 
Aſſuming beauties more than nature gave. As ſweetly temper'd ſhould as ſweetly ſhines 


| To her their various ſhapes, and gloſſy hue, 
Their curious ſymmetry they owe to you. 
"ou fam'd Amphion 8 lute, whoſe ; pow'rful © | 


call 1 
| Made willidig tones dance to the Theban 


a wall, 


| Tn more harmonious ranks « could make | 
them | 
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So juſt a fancy ſhould my numbers warm, 


* C: m. 


1 ker frength my voice I'd 


The a grotto ſhould apprave mylays, 
Pleas'd to reflect the OT OE 1 8 3 
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ful ial are the ſh krultfül! in their 
retten; whereas the ſpecies of thoſe 
beaſts that are fierce and miſchievous to 
ag ankind, are but ſcarcely continued. 
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+ Ire was very common enquiry among 

the ancients, why the number of ex- 
cellent orators, under all the encourage- 
ments the -moſt' flouriſhing ſtates could 


them, fell ſo far how of the num 


of thoſe who excelled in all other 
Manik A friend of mine uſed merrily 
to >, ly. to this caſe an obſervation of 
HI who . 228 _ molt uſe - 


| FAMBRIDOTS/2 bk. 11. a 


be hiltorian instances in a hare, which 


gay piece ſhould the deſcription. 


* 


always either breeds or brings fort; 


and a lioneſs, which, brings forth but 


once, and then loſes all power of con- 8 
But leaving my friend to his 


*ception. - » 


mirth, I am of opinion, that in theſe 
latter ages we have greater cauſe of com- 
plaint than the ancients had. And ſince 
that ſolemn feſtival is approaching, which 
calls tor all the 1 of Fes.” and 
. wl 
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„„ 
Thich affords as noble a ſubject for the 


that our moderns have 


of antiquity enjoyed. 


' 20 treat of human aflaus, he will hoth 


— 


ulpit as any revelation has taught us, 
a this ſhall be 3 
our advan- 
tages towards true and ſolid eloquence, 
khan any which the celebrated ſpeakers 


- 
- 


The firſt great and ſubſtantial dif- 


profit or honeſty of the action, as they 
N only this preſent ſtate of dura- 


-  - tion." But Chriſtianity, as it exalts mo- 
rality to ã greater perfection, as it brings 


the conſideration of another life into the 
queſtion, as it propoſes rewards and pu- 
niſhments of a higher nature and a 
Tonger continuance, is more adapted to 
affect the minds of the audience, natu- 


rally inclined to purſue what it imagines 


5t's; greateſt intereſt and concern. If 


- - Pericles, as hiſtorians report, could ſhake _ 


the firmeſt reſolution of his hearers, and 
ſet the paſſions of all Greece in a fer- 
ment, when the preſent welfare of his 


country, or the fear of hoſtile invaſions, 
was the ſubje&; what may be expected 


from that orator, who warns his audi- 
ence againſt thoſe evils which. have no 
remedy, when once undergone, either 


from prudence or time? As much greater 


as: the evils in a future ſtate are than 
theſe at preſent, ſo much are the mo- 


tives to perſuaſion under Chriſtianity 


ter than thoſe which mere moral 


conſideration could fupply us wit. But 


what I now mention relates only to the 


power of moving the affections. There 


s another part of eloquence, which is 


_ Indeed it's maſter-piece ; I mean the 
marvellous or e In this the 

Chriſtian, orator has the advantage. be- 
| Fond contradiction, Our ideas are fo 


infinitely enlarged by revelation, the eye 
of reaſon has ſo wide a proſpe& into 
eternity, the notions of a Deity are 


_ worthy; and refined, and the accounts 


we hace of a ſtate of happineſs or mi- 


0 ſery ſo clear and evident, that the, con- | 
How had his breatt glowed with plea - 


templation of ſuch objects will give our 
diſcourſe a noble vigour, an invincible 


force, beyond the power of any human 
conſicdleration- Tully requires in his 
perfect orator ſome kill in the nature 
of heavenly hodies, becauſe, ſays be, 
- his mind will become mere extenſive 


and unconfined; and when he deſcends 
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ried him on in the purſuit of the yl | 


think and write in a more exalted and 


magnificent manner. For the fame rea- 


ſon that excellent maſter would have re- 
'commended the ſtudy of thoſe great and 
glorious myſteries which revelation has 


diſcovered to us; to which the nobleſt 


parts of this ſyſtem of the world are as 
much inferior as the creature is leſs ex- 


Ference is, that their common-places, in ; cellent than it's Creator. The wiſeſt 
- which almoſt the whole force of- ampli- 


_ fication conſiſts, were drawn from the 


and moſt knowing among the heathens 
hag very poor and imperfect hotions of 
a future ſtate; They had indeed ſome 


uncertain hopes, either received by tra- 


dirion, or gathered by reaſon, that the 
exiſtence of virtuous men would not be 
determined by the ſeparation of foul and 


body: but they either diſbelieved a fu- 


ture ſtate of puniftiment and miſery ; or, 
upon the ſame account that Apelles 
painted Antigonus with one fide on) y to- 
wards the ſpectator, that the loſs of his 
eye might not caſt a blemiſſi upon the 
whole piece; ſo theſe repreſented the con- 
dition of a man in it's faireſt n 
endeavoured to conceal what they 
thought was a deformity to human na- 
ture. I have often obſerved, that when- 


ever the above-mentioned orator in his 


philoſophical diſcourſes is led by his ar- 


223 to the mention of. immortality, 
he 


ſeems like one awaked out of ſleep ; 


* 


rouſed and alarmed with the dignity of. 


the ſubje&, he ſtretches bis imagination 


to conceive mg, uncommen, and, 
with the greatneſs of his thoughts, caſts, *' 


as it were, a glory round the ſentence. 
Uncertain, and” unſettled as he was, he 
ſeems fired with the eontemplation of it. 
And nothing but ſuch a glorious pro- 
ſpect could Fave forced fo great a lover 
of truth as he was, to declare his reſo- 
lution never to part with his perſuaſion 
of . immortality, thaugh it ſhould be 
proved to be an erroneous one. But had 
e lived to ſee all that Chriſtianity has 
brought to light, how would he have 


fo laviſhed out all the, force of eloquence 
in thoſe neblift, contemplations which 


human nature is capable af; the Reſur- 
rection and the judgment that follows it ? 


ſure, when the whole compaſs of tutu- 
ity lay open and expoſed to his view? 
How would his imagination have hur- 
le- 

ries of the Incarnation? How would be 
have entered, with the force of light- 
ning, into the affections of his hearers, 
and fixed their atte 


e 


view, and 


ntion, in ſpite of * 
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che oppoſition. of corrupt nature, 
thoſe glorious themes which his elo- 
_ quence hath. painted in ſuch lively and 
We ß 
This advantage Chriſtians have; and 


it was with no ſmall pleaſure I lately 


met with a fragment of Longinus, whic 


is preſetved, as a teſtimony of that cri- 
tick's judgment, at the beginning of a - 


manuſcript. of the New Teſtament in 
the Vatican library. After that author 


has numbered up the moſt celebrated 


orators among the Grecians, he ſays — 
Add to theſe Paul of Tarſus, the patron 
of an opinion not yet fully proved.“ 
As a heathen, he condemns the Chriſ- 
tian religion; and as an impartial critic, 
he judges in favour of the promoter and 
preacher of it. To me it ſeems, that 


the latter part of his judgment adds 


great weight to his opinion of St. Paul's 
abilities, ſince, under all the prejudice 
of opinions directly oppoſite, he is con- 


ſtrained to acknowledge the merit of 


that apoſtle. And no doubt, ſuch as 
Longinus deſcribes St. Paul, ſuch he 
appeared to the inhabitants of thoſe 


countries which he viſited and bleſſed 


with thoſe doctrines he was divinely 


commiſſioned to preach. Sacred ſtory 


gives us, in one circumſtance, a con- 


vincing proof of his eloquence, when 


the men of Lyftra called him Mercury, 

© becauſe he was the chief ſpeaker,” and 
would have paid divine worſhip to him, 
as to the god who invented and prefided 
over eloquence. This one account of 
our apoſtle ſets his character, conſidered 
as an orator only, above all the cele- 
brated relations of the {kill and influence 
of Demoſthenes and his contemporaries. 
Their power in ſpeaking was admired; 
but till it was thought human: their 
oloquence warmed and raviſhed the 


1 


of man, not the notice of God. What 
advantage then had St. Paul above thoſe 


— 
- 


3 #44:4 


hearers, but ſtill it was thought the voice 
receiving a great addition; whit 
Paul has given them a noble example 
of, and the Chriſtian religion has fur- - 
niſhed them with certain means of at- 
taining GW. en OY 


of Greece or Rome? I confeſs, I can 
aſeribe this excellence to nothing but 
the power of the doctrines he delivered, 


expreſſions, as the diſciples, who met 


our Saviour in their way to Emmaus, 
made uſe of Did not our hearts burn 

* within us, when he talked to us by 
„the way, and while he opened to us 
the Scriptures?” I may be thought 


bold in my judgment by ſome; but 1 


muſt affirm, that no one orator has left 
,us fo viſible marks and footſteps of 
"his eloquence as our apoſtle. It may 
perhaps be wondered at, that in his rea- 


ſonings upon idolatry at Athens, where 
eloquence was born and flouriſhed, he 


confines himſelf to rift argument only; 
byt my reader may remember what. _ 

| | fe beſt credit have 
aſſured us, that all attempts upon the 
affections and ſtrokes of oratory were 
expreſsly forbidden by the laws of that 


many authors of t 


country, in courts of judicature. His 
want of eloquence therefore here, way 
the effect of his exact conformity to the 
laws: but his difcourſe on the Reſurrec- 


tion to the Corinthians, his harangue - 

before Agrippa upon his on conver- 

fron, and the neceſſity of that of r Pos 
full 


are truly great, and may ſerve as fu 
examples to thoſe excellent rules for the 


ſublime, which the beſt of criticks has 1 
left us. The ſum of all this diſcourſe 


is, that our clergy have no farther to 


look for an example of the perfection 
they may arrive at, than to St, Paul's 
harangues; that when he, under the 


* 


want of ſeveral advantages of nature, 


as he himſelf tells us, was heard, ad- 
mired, and made a ftandard to ſucceed - 
ing ages by the beſt judges of a different 
perſuaſion in religion; 1 ſay, our clergy | 
may learn, that, however inſtructive 


their ſermons are, they are capable af 
vy 


- \ — 
* * 
\ 
* 


_ which may have ſtill the ſame inſſuencs 
on the eee. which have mo the 
power, when preached by a ſłilful ora- 
1 th make us break 2 in the ſame 
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T T was the common boaſt of the hea - - wiſe fa 
then philoſophers, that by the effi- mans. ki 
T ſhall only inftance a remarkable 
paſſage, to this purpoſe, out of Julian's 
Cælars. That emperor having repre- 


cacy of their feveral doctrines, they made 
human nature reſemble the divine. How 


much miſtaken ſoever they, might be in 


the ſeveral means they propolec for this 


end, it muſt be owned that the deſign 


was great and glorious. The fineſt 


works of invention and imagination are 


of very little weight, when-pur in the 
balance with what refines and exalts the 
rational mind. Longinus excuſes Ho- 
mer very handſomely, when he ſays the 
poet made his gods like men, that he 


might make his meu . like the 


gods. But it muſt be allowed that 7% 


veral of the ancient philoſophers acted, 


gods, than gods like men. 


as Cicero wiſhes Homer had done: they 
endeavoured rather to make men like 
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yings among the Greeks and Ro- 


ſented all the Roman emperors, with 
Alexander the Great, va ns thi re- 
view before the gods, and ſtriving for 


\ the ſuperiority, lets them all drop, ex- 


cepting Alexander, Julius Cæſar, Au- 


guſtus Cæſar, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
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and Conſtantine. Each of theſe great 


heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for 


the upper 


ſets forth is actions after the moſt 
advantageous manner. But the gods, 


inſtead of being dazzled with the lultre 


of their actions, enquire by Mercury 


into the proper motive and governing 


prineiple that influenced them through- 


According to this general maxim in / out the whole ſeries of their lives and 


philoſophy, ſome of them have endea- 


voured to place men in ſuch a ſtate of 

pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, as they 

vainly imagined the happineſs of the Su- 
reme Being to conſiſt in. On the other 


Hand, the moſt virtuous ſect of philoſo- 


nounce him all. ſüfficient. 


tract his deſires as to have fe wants; and 


% 


to the violence of paſſion an 


mit. 
which I might add many maxinis and 


phers have created a chimerical wife man, 


whom they made exempt from paſſion 
and pain, and thought it enough to pro- 


This laſt character, when diveſted of 


the glare of human philoſophy that ſur- 


rounds it, fignifizs no more than that a 
good and wiſe man ſhould ſo arm him-' 
If with patience, as not to yield tamely 
ain ; that 


he ſhould learn fo to ſuppreſs and con- 


that he ſhould cheriſh ſo many virtues in 


his ſoul, as to have a perpetual ſource 
' of pleaſure in himſelf, _ 9 


The Chriſtian religion requires, that, 


after having framed the beſt idea we are 


able of the Divine Nature, it ſhould be 
our next care to conform ourſelves to 
it, as far as our imperfections will per- 
"1 I might mention ſeveral paſſages. 
in the Sacred Writings on this head, to 
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exploits. .. Alexander tells them, that 
his aim was to conquer; Julius Cztar, 
that his was to gain the higheſt poſt in 
his count 


a Auguſtus, to govern well; 
Trajan, that his was the lame as that 


of Alexander, namely, to conquer. 


The queſtion, at length, was put to 
Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with 
great modeſty, that * it had always been 


his care to imitate the gods. This con- | 


duct ſeems fo have gained him the moſt 


votes and beſt place in the whole aſſem- 
bly. Marcus Aurelius being afterwards 
aſked to explain himſelf, declares. that, 


by 3 the gods, he endeavoured 


to imitate them in the uſe of his under- 
ſtanding, and of all other faculties; and, 
in particular, that it was always his 
fu: 


y to have as few wants as poſſible 


in himſelf, and to do all the good he 
could to others. . 
Among the many methods by which 


revealed religion has advanced morality, 


this is one, that it has given us a more 


' juſt and perfect idea of that Being whom 


every reaſonable creature ought to imi- 
tate. The young map, in a hedthen 


comedy, might juſtify bis le Ineſs by 


was 


the example of Jupiter; as, indeed, there 
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5 wht eee bh While dit hide bet he 
3 wat art wy "thoſe notions of the 

Deity which prevailed'among the com- 
mon people in the heathen world. Re- 
vealed religion fets forth a ob- 

ject for imitation, in that Being who is 
the Here: as well as the ſource; of all 


ſpiritual perfection 


 / ſubjet to innumerable temprations, 
Wan” © Ro ge will 8 us You” 
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1 Arenen e 


maxim, via. 


While we denen bf chis life; n 


ar 
viate from feaſotl ind goodneſs, the only 
thing wherein we can imitate the Bi. . 
c Being: In the next life we meet 


with nothing to excite our inclinations 
that doth not deſerve, them, I ſhall. 
therefore diſmiſs my reader with this 
Our happineſs in this 
* world proceeds from the ſuppreſſion 

© of our deſires, but in the next © world 
* e 8 e of * 
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g following eſfay comes . 
8 the ingenious. author of the letter 
upon Novelty, printed ina late Spectatorl 
the notions are drawn from the Platonic 
way of thinking ; but as they contribute 
to raiſe the wi and may inſpire noble 
ſentimenti of our own future grandeur d 
- and happineſs, I think it well deſerves 


to be preſented to the phiblic. 8 5 


I. the univerſe be the creature x 4 
; intelligent mind, this mind could 
have no Nnratiate regard to himſelf in 
producing it. He needed not to make 
trial of his omnipotence, to be informed 
what effects were within it's reach! the 
world as exiſting in his eternal idea was 
then as beautiful as now it is drawn 
forth into being; and in the immenſe 
abyſs of his efſence' are contained far 
brighter ſeenes than will be ever ſet 
forth to view; it being impoſſible that 
1 88 Author of Nature ee 7 

$ own power by giving e oe 
ys a ſyſtem 55 Ke | 
that he cannot im ove u * . 
dther exertions of his almigh 
Between finite and infinite t 25 an 
unmeaſured interval, not to be filled up 
in endleſs ages; for which reaſon, the 
moſt extellent of all God's works muſt 
be N ſhort of what his power is 
able to produce as the molt imperfeR, 
and- may be exceeded with. e ſame 


; caſe; 155 
ht has made forme ima 


Fo. 


This though 
* FORT cone be e is not 


2 3 


5 13 more ample, various, and de- 
18 


impoſſible) that the unfathomed ſpace 

Aal bert with new births, the 2 
inheriting a ter eQion than 

the elder. Boe _ er fall Siths . 

in my preſent, view, I ſhall content my 

on with taking notice, that the canji-= 
ration now mentioned proves .undenis 

ably. + that the ideal worlds in the divine 4 

aaderitanding yield a proſpect i income 


tful, than any created world can dot 
and that therefore as it is not to be ſy 
poſed that God ſhould make a =. 
merely of inanimate matter; however di- 
verſiſied, or W only hy ereatures 
of no higher an order than brutes; ſo 
the end for which he deſigned his rea- 
ſonable offspring is the contemplation f 
his works; the enjoyment o himſelf; 8 
and in both to be happy; having, to this 
purpoſe, endowed them with, correſpona 
3 faculties and deſires. He can have 

ter pleaſure from the bare review: 

is works, than from the ſurrey of _ 
155 own ideas; but we may Wreck |; 
that he is well pleaſed i in the ſatis ction 
derived to beings 
whoſe entertainment he hath erected this 
immenſe theatre. Is not this more tlan 


an imitation of our immortality? Man, 


whao- when conſidered as on his/probas.:_ 
tion for a happy. exiſtence hereafter;-is 
the moſt remarkable inſtance of divine 
wiſdomy. if we cut bim off from all re- 
lation to, eternity, is the moſt wonderful | 
and unaccountable compoſition in the 
— reation, | bath N 


capable of it, and fon . 
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Worlds of light that encompaſs him, 
which, though in themſelves of a pro- 


digious bigneſs, do but juſt glimmer in 
the remote ſpaces of the heavens ; and, 


when with a great deal of time and pains 


| K 85 18 e laboared a little way up the. 


eep aſcent of truth, and beholds with 


pity the groveling multitude beneath, in 


à moment his foot ſlides, and he tum- 


bles down beadlong into the grave. 
Thinking on this, I am obliged to be- 


© * Hevey in juſtice to the Creator of the 
world, that there is another ſtate when 


man ſhall be better ſituated for con- 
templation, or rather have it in his 
wer to remove from object to ob- 


E, abd from world to world; and be 
- . accommodated with ſenſes, and other 
helps, for making the quickeſt and moſt 
amazing Yiſcoveries. How doth ſuch a 


ius as Sir Iſaac Newton, from amidſt 
the darkneſs that involves human'under- 


ſtanding, break forth, and appear like 
one of another ſpecies! The vaſt ma- 
chine, we inhabit, lies open to him; he 


ſeems not unacquainted with the general 


laws that govern it; and while with the 
tranſport of e {ep he bcholds 
glorious work, he is 

capable of paying at once a more devout 

___ * © - and more rational homage to his Maker. 
But, alas! how'narfow is the proſpect 
eren of ſuch a mind? and how obſcute 

to the compaſs that is taken in by the 


and admires t 


ken of an angel; or of a ſoul but newly 


body! For my part, I freely indulge. 


my ſoul in the confidence of it's future 
grandeur ; it pleaſes me to think that I 
who know fo ſmall a portion of the 
works of the Creator; and with flow and 
painful ſteps creep/up and down on che 
ſurface of this globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot 


away with the {wiftneſs of imagination, 


.. - trace out the hidden fprings of nature's 


operations, be able to keep pace with 

bodies, or by their intervention ? Muſt 
ſuperior natures depend on inferior for 
che main privilege of . 


the heavenly bodies in the rapidity of 
tbeit career, de a ſpectator of the Jong 
chain of events in tl natural and moral 
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diſcovering, nor hidi 


of his choice. 
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the dependance of the 13 each ſyſ. 
s are big enoug 


to graſp the theory) of the ſeveral ſyſ. 


1 


of the Supreme Being, who, as it were, 
keeps his creatures in ſuſpence, neither 
: or hi "himſelf; by 
which means, the libertine hath;a handle 
to diſpute his exiſtence,” while the moſt 


are content to ſpeak him fair, but in 


their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfac- 


tion to the favour of their Maker, and 


ridicule the good man for the ſingularity 
Will there not a time 
come, when the free -thinker ſhall ſee 
his impious ſchemes overturned, and be 
made à convert to the truths he hates; 


ed of the folly of their purſuits ; and the 
few wiſe who followed the guidance 
of Heaven, and ſcorning the. blandiſh- 
ments of ſenſe, and the ſordid bribery of 
the world, aſpired to a celeſtial abode, 


' ſhall ſtand poffeſſed of their utmoſt with - 


in the viſion of the Creator? Here the 
mind heaves a thought now and then 


towards Him, and hath ſome tranſient 
Slances of his 'preſence : when, in the 


inſtant it thinks itfelf to have the faſteſt 


hold, the object eludes it's expectations, 
and it falls back tired and baffled to the 


ground. Doubtleſs there is ſome more 
perfect way of converſing with heavenly. 
beings. Are not ſpirits capable of mu- 


. tual intelligence, unleſs immerſed in 
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when deluded mortals ſhall be convinc- 
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chat of converſing with and knowing is a ſecond-hand knowledge: to havea  - j }f 
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| , -. eachother? What would they have done juſt idea of him, it may be neceſſary 3 p 
had matter never been created? I ſup- that we fee him as he is. But what ien { 1} 


b 
pole, not haye lived in eternal ſolitude. that? It is ſomerhing that never entered | Þ}. Þ| 
| As incorporeal ſubſtances are of a nobler into the heart of man to conceive; yet, -  * Þ|\. : | 

order, to be ſure, their manner of in- what we can eaſily conceive, will be a 1 | 
' . tercourſe is anſwerably more expedite fountain of unſpeakable and everlaſt- — 

I and intimate. This method of com- ing rapture. All created glories will '} 
munication we call. intellectual viſion, fade and die away in his preſence. Per- 1] 
| as ſomething analagous to the ſenſe of haps it will be my happineſs to compare 
ſeeing, which is the medium of our ac- the world with the fair exemplar mA: >... $4 
quaintance with this viſible world. And in the divine mind; perhaps, to view 3 

in ſome ſuch way can God make himſelf the original plan of thoſe wiſe deligns +. 
the object of immediate intuition: to that have been executing in a long ſu . 
the bleſſed ; and as he can, it is not im- ceſſion of ages. Thus employed in fing. 
probable that he will, always conde- ing out his works, and contemplati 60 
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ſcending, in the circumſtances of doing their Author, how ſhall T fall proſtrate 
it, to the weakneſs and proportion of and adoring, my body ſwallowed up in 
finite minds. His works but faintly the immenlity of matter, my mind in 
reflect the image of his perfections; it the infinitude of his perfectionß s | 
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CASTO, his agreeable character, Number 246. V 

| Admiration, when turned into con _— N. FM „„FFÜ˙ 5 | 
8 Advice to faulty ond, in at manner to be given, N. 335. FL 138 

5 7 the authority aſſumed y ſome pe pls on The account of it, "II N 

eable in company, the art of being To, 386. | 


der the Great, wherein he 3 Achilles in a pivce of cruelty, and the. 
_ occaſion of it, N. 337» His complaint to Ariſtotle, N 

: Amanda, her adventures, N, 275 — 1 
Anthony, Mark, his witty mirth commended by Tully, N. 388. 

App es, the veneration of reſpect to them in allages, N. . 
Artillery, the invention and firft uſe of it, to whom aſcribed OF 4 815 N. . 
St. Aſaph, the biſhop of, his preface to his ſermons, N. 334. 

Aſſurance, what, N. 373. | 
| Atheiſm, an enemy to [3 arfulneſs of mind, N. 381. Two A Ws Fl args 


ments againſt it, 389. In what manner Atheiſts ought to be treated, ibid, , - 


5 2 iſintereſted ànd prudent conduct in you N ] ate 5 


; % „ ” ng 5 
Brann $1 in Cages a type of withnt.” N. 1 | "Takin of ths i homage 
heretofore paid to beards, _ At what time the beard flouriſhed moſt 


this nation, ibid. The ill conſe 1 2 of e ge e uſe of e : 


at preſent, ibid. A deſeription of Hudibras's beard, - ibid. 

ieknell, Mrs. for what commended by the Spectator, N. 370... - - 

ill propoſed by. a country gentlemay to be brought into the 0 for ihe e, 
preſerving o of the female game, N. 326. 


| Boccalini? 's fable of a graſhopper applied by the Spectator, N. 355. N 55 


* the moſt peering way: of em) N. 394+ a an oF Ne 
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(SAR Compmentarien,: his new edition of i be; an 8 to the vais r. 
N. 367. Ceſar's activity and perſeverance, 374. | 
_ Candour, the conſequence and benefit t of it, „ „ 
Caſimir Liſzinſki, an atheiſt in Poland, the manner of his uniſhme . 1, 8 
Cat, ln woot to harmony, N. 3677. N 
Catiline, Tull 's character of him, N. 386. „ Ks FFC 


Cat - call, a differtation upon that inſtrument, N. 361. 


| Chearfulnels, wherein preferable to mirth, N. 36. When worſs fs han fall r 


madneſs, ibid; The many advantages of a chearful temper, 387. 
Chocolate, a à great heater of the blood in women, N. 365. 
Church-muſicidns reproved for nbt keeping to the text as well as the meme, 
N. 333. Church work ſlow work according to Sir Roger, 383. 
„ ms The Mohoc 257 ah 1 The 2 their e ibid, 5 
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Comme ed brd to generoũty, Nu Aero 


- Complaiſance, what kind of it . ee to courts, N. 390. | 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, his 4 ections n Meins the tombs 1 Weſtminſter 
Abbey, N. 329. A great friend to beards, 337. Gates with the Spectator and 
Captain Sentry to a ply Falled the Piſtreſs d other, 33 5. His behaviour and 
remarks at it, ibid. His uneaſineſs on the widow's account, 359. His obſer- 
vations in his paſſage with the Speckator to Spring Gardens, 383. In what 
manner affronted on that occaſſon, ibid. I 4, 
Courage and Magnanimity*inſeparable; N | Wes „FCC 
Court inteteſt, the ſeveral ways of making it, N. 34 
Cowley, his opinion of Perfius the Latin ſatiriſt, N. 339. a 
Creation, a poem commended by the : SpeRtatdry N. 339. The ES. on 
- creation a perpetual feaſt of Xelight 1 to the mind of a good man, 393+ 43 
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Denen G 2 \ neceifiry accompliſhment, N. 334. The ifadrantages i it lech 
under to what owing, ibid. Geke, on the ſtage, * es 


Death, the benefit of it, N. 39. i n id 0 25 R 
Definitions, the uſe of them ee by Mr: er e '£ LA 


PDetraction, the nerality of it in See re N. g. dit ee EET e ie : 
8 Devotee, the de ription of one, N. 354. a6 Beru Ne Ne > . | 
reſs, the advantage of being well dreſt, N. be J. or doo f 
1 rums, cuſtomary hut very improper inſtruments in a marriage concert, N. 354. 0 f 
| nant his bappy turn . N. 51 e 8 
S „ 4 AFP 171 4.) $4 POL 
| E Bf 8 3 74 * N 8 | _— $A TIP 4 N , 
Ern Sag ES rather than any othercolour, 955 557. . 
a Educati 1 of ãt propoſed, N. 337. 85 0 2 
Emperor of the Mohoc's arms, and how borne; N. 34. e 5 © Rs 
Ga Eng iſh, generals inclined to melancholy, N. 37. eZ.” —_ 
Ep Rota, his rule for a perſon's behaviour under dvr, . 3 TY „„ 8 
FE” ret on the Counteſs Dowager of Pembroke, N. 323. e 
Etſtcourt the comedian, bis extraordinary talents, N. 358. . 
- Eugene, Prince, the Spectator's account of him, N. heard Tn n whar manver tobe 
Compared with Alexander and Cæſar, ibid. : | 5 
N 1 ws re ants of Wo e N. 7 1 e 0 25 7458 "HR 
L Ho oa ails, the egen. ori it cpa, N. * 
4 Female rakes deſctibed, N. 336. . be 5 a ; | 


Flavilla, liberal of her ſnuff at Church, N. z. 
Fidelio, his adventures and ö into abe N. 39 . 255 
Friendſhip, an eſſay . it, N 35 5. Defined, ibid,- hit ſort of find 


the moſt uſeful, 2 
Frolic, what ought why to' be 9 0 5 N. 3 8 e ES e 
1 the 8 85 n e e N. 5. ; 5 5 I | : 5 ; 
GaxprocrTy not e N. 92 e obs 
God, the being of one, the greateſt of certainties, N. Wa CE re Une 
| 'Gookequill, William, clerk to the Lawyers club, N. 37% FFV 
_  Grammir-ſchools, a common fault obſerved in them, N CCW 


Green, why called in poetry the chearful colour, N. 387. | 
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oM B, wil, his diſſertation on the uſcfulneſy of looking-glaſſes, 
N. 2255 His obſervations u upon the corruption of the age, 3 cock He Sibes 
_ the club à brief account of his amours and dila appointments, TW. > 5 
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LE ARNING, the deſign of it, N. 350. To be made advantageous even to 
. meaneſt capacities, N. 7 5 e 3 r Rs 
Leopold; the laſt emperor of that name, an expert joiner, N. 353, 
Letters to the 8Spectator. From Octavia married to an ungrateful huſband, N. 32 
From Clarinda, with her journal, 32 3. From Philanthropos, with an account 
of the Mohoc club, 324. From a countryman to her he very much reſpects, 
| Mrs. Margartt Clark, ibid. From R. T. to the Spectator, upon a paſſage in 
Milton, 325. From a country gentleman lying under the misfortune of having 
a very fine park, and an only daughter, 326. From Mis. Mary Comfit ak 
Mile End Green, ibid. From T. B. complaining of his wife's expenſive 
longings during her pregnancy, ibid. From a married gentleman ho is in a 
fair way of being undone by his. virtuous lovely wife, 328. From 8. P. re- 
, © commending the patronage of young modeſt men to ſuch as are able to coun- 
*. tenance 501 introduce them into the world, 330. From James Diſcipulus, 
complaining of the nearneſs of his father ag a great diſcouragement to him 
in the courſe of his ſtudies, ibid. From Jack Lightfoot, containing an 
account of his [weaters, 332. From three country virtuous virgins, WhO 
are ambitious of the characters of very good wives, ibid. From the authgy. 
of the hiſtory of dancing, 334. From à young man complaining of an ill 
cuſtom he has obſerved among old men, 336: From Rebecca the diſtreſſed, . - 
complaining of a club of female rakes, ibid. From ——— with ſome further 
thoughts on education, 337 and 353. From FPhyſibulus, occaſioned by the 
epilogue to the Diſtreſſed Mother, 338. From Philomeides, in anſwer to the 
foregoing letter, 341, From an officer, concerning Sylvana's conduct in tjhe 
abſence of her huſband, 342. From Jack Freelove to his miſtreſs, written ir 
the perſon of a monkey, 343. To the Spectator from Epicure Mammon, a 
great trencherman, 344. From complaining of an extravagant cuſtom m 
among ſome women of taking ſnuff, ibid. From Taw Waw Eben Zan Ka- 
ladar, empevor of the Mohocs, with a manifeſto, 347. From Mary, againſt _ 
detraction, 348. From Hotſpur, with the deſcription of a devotee, 354. From 
Sophroſunius, complaining of the impudent behaviour of people in the ſtreets, 
ibid. From ———Jn behalf of a genteel dreſs, 360. From John Shallow, 
_ who had lately been at a concert of cat-calls, 361. From Tom Pottle, in 
commendation of Brooke and Hellier, 362. From Will Cymon, with an ac⸗ 
count of the improvements wrought in him by love, and the character of his 
miſtreſs, ibid. From Philip Homebred, upon travel, 364. From Robin 
Bridegroom in Birchin Lane, complaining of a ſet of drums that awakened him 
with their thunder the morning after be was married, ibid. From Altamira, 
a prude, ibid. From — with the tranſlation of a Lapland ſong, 366. 
From Conſtantia Comb- Bruſh, complaining that her miſtreſs gives her calt-off 
cloaths to others, ibid. From Paul Regnaud to his friend, on the death of 
Madam de Villacerfe, 368. To the Spectator, from on whims and 
humcouriſts, 371. From Ralph Belfry, in commendation of Mr. Powell, maſter 
of the motion, 372. From Humphry Transfer, on moving a club of pari- 
clerks, ibid. From H. R. complaining of the lawyers. ciub, ibid. Fromm 
Michael Gander, on the day-watchman and his gooſe, 376. From Rachael 
Waatchful, on dancing, ibid. From Myrtilla, defiring the Spectator's advice” 
in relation to her lover, 380. From J. S. animadverting on perſons behan 
Vieur at chareb, ibid. From T. B. on vanity, and tlie abundance of 1 5 W 
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nea by a. Jew, ibid. From the 1 5 97 Bride's on a new charity- 
= fi ty . erected in that e From F N 9988 5 
mark, 2 
IG AD e true baſis of It; N. a. e 5 . 


Lillie, Charles, his preſent to the . VR W. 3 LY „„ 
Longings in women, the extravagancies. of ono N. 16. 5 „ 
Longinus, an obſervation f that critic, N. 3 
3 in what manner diſcovered to his milireſs by « one of wil ange. ae. 
e Nr 345. The . portry, . . 
MS a month extremely cabjeſt to Hes = women, N. 363. The 
ator's caution to the female ſex on that acegunt, ibid. 
Merit, valuable, according to the application of it, N. VV 5 | 
- Meſſiah, a ſacred „ N. 4353 - 95 | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, a continuation of the SpeStator 8 Sein on that: poem, 
N. 327, 333) 339,34, 354, 357» 363» 369, The moral of that poem, and 
- | lengthof time contained inthe action, 369. 7... 


| Mirth, the aukward pretenders to it, N. 358. Dit uiſhed 'from chearfulneſs, 
RE: 331 ; ; | 
5 Modeſty diſtingu iſhed from ſheepilimeſs, N. 373. The definition of it, idid, | g 
1 Wberein it Suolits, 90. Modeſt aſſurance, What, 27H ET TR: 0 2 | 
EC: . en e Bl. 25 324 +; Several yet: concerning the 
A | . We . ee 8 Tos 
| _ Monuments raiſed by envy, the moſt glorious, N. 333. CA 5 ; 
More, Sir Thomas, his 1 at his: death, to what owings N. 349 9 1 
Mortality, the lover's bill of, N. 377. 
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Penkethmanz the comedian, his e 8 zr. we 5 
Perſian children, what learnt by 3 anther ſchools, N. 337. 
Perſons, imaginary, not proper for an heroic poem, N. 357. 5 
- Perfius the latiriſt dhe affested obſcurity of his ſtile,” N. . 
 Perronius and Socrates, their chearſul behaviour, RON their lat moments wo ground 
ed on different motives, N. 349. ts 6s 
Philoſophy, natural, the uſe of it, N. 39 2. 4 e e ny 1 e . 
e, e. example, 1 their prevalency on you oh, 5 N. 1 . 5 
Praiſe, -whi liner freely. conferred on men till dead, N. 349. 
"Bok 8 his allegorical deſcription of them to Achilles in Home?, N. 391. 
3 W 
yy ry, ibid. . 
Pride, a chief ſpring of action in moſt men; N. 394. wy 
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Sincerity, the advantages of it over difimulation and deceit, N. 3586. 


compendious wiſdom, ibid. 
Solomon's Song, a paraphraſe on the ſecond chapter,. N. 388. 


His reflection on that action, ibid. 
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Spaocia della Beſtia Triompliante, bogk 4 at an auction for nk N.g8g. Some 


account of that book, ibid. - 
Spectator, his reflections upon Clarinda's 


„Journal, N. 363. A ane Sir 


Roger de Coverley to Weſtminſter Abbey, 32g. His ſacrifices to humanity, 
355. His behaviour, under reproach, and reaſons for not returning an anſwer 
His .contemplations on 
Bood- Friday, 356. The benefits accruing to the public from his ſpeculations, 

367. His papers much ſought for about Chriſtmas by all his neighbours, ibid. 


to thoſe who have animadverted on his paper, ibid. 
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mien of the world to a ſtage, 3j He accompanies Sir N to 
His zeal for the Hanover ſucceſſion, 3844. 


Spenſer, his advice to young ladies under the dures of ſo N. 390. 
. 392. 


Spirit, an high one a 
Spring, the 
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t enemy to candour, 
ſeaſon of the year, N. 339. 
Spring- Garden, a kind of Mahometan- paradiſe, N. 9 
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 Trueby, Widow, her water recommended by Sir Roger as good againſt the tene 


and gravel, N. 329. 


ln Truth, the everlaſting good effect it has even _ a man's fortune and nt 
; N. 3 52. . conſiſtent with itſelf, ibid. g eee 


it, N 


W RITI NG unintelligibly, the art of it much improved, N. 2795 . 
Woman, the utmoſt of her character, wherein contained, . 5 The” 
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notion ſome women have of virtue and vice, 390. 


Words, the abuſe of them demonſtrated in ſeveral inſtances, N. 305: 
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1 ETUS, his 3 Number 1 N 

Admiration, a pleaſing motion of the mind, N. 413. 

Affectation, the misfortune of it, N. 404. Belcribed, Fu 

Almighty, his power over the i e ane yp 421. Ariſtotle" s foying of his 
being, 465 | 

AO like light to a diſcourſe, N. 41. Sad writers faulty i in them 5 


1 the great art of à writer, N. 421. | 

Amazons; their commonwealth; N. 433. How they eduented their ee 55 ; 
Their wars, ibid. They marry their male allies, ibid. 

Americans uſed painting inſtead of writing, N. 416. 2 | 

Amity between agreeable perſons of different ſexes dangerous, v. _ 

Anwae the jilt reclaimed by Philander, N. 401. > 

Ann Boleyn's laſt letter to King Henry VIII. N. 397. 

Ancients in the Eaſt, their way of living, N. 4157. 

Appearances, things not to be truſted for rem, N. 464. 

Applauſe, public, it's pleaſure, N. 442. e 

April, month of, deſcribed, N. 425. | 

Arabella, verſes on her ſinging, N. 443- | 8 | 

Architecture, the ancients perfection i in it, N. 415. The greatneſs of the manner 
| how it ſtrikes the fancy, ibid. Of the manner of both ancients and moderys, 
ibid. The concave and convex figures have the greateſt air, ibid. Every thing 
that pleaſes the imagination in it, is either great, beautiful, or new, ibid. | 

Art, works of, defective to entertain the imagination, N. 414. Receive great ad- 

vantage from their likeneſs to thoſe of nature, ibid. | | 

Auguſt and July, pp, N N. 425. e 7 

B. 

Bart, Tower of, N. 41. — | 

. Bacon, Sir Frinds, preſcribes his EM a poem or proſpect, a8 conducive to 

health, N. 11. What he ſays of the pleaſure of — 447. ; 

Bankruptcy, the miſery of it, N. 428, 456. 

Bar oratory in England, reflection on it, N. 407. 

Baſilius Valentinus, and his ſon, their ſtory, N. 426. 

Baxter, Mr. his laſt words, N. 445. More laſt words, ibid? 

Bayle, Mr. what he ſays of libels, N. 451. 

Bear-Garden, a combat there, N. 436. The cheats of it, 449- 

Beauty heightened: by motion, N. 406. 

Beauty of objects, what underſtood ” it, N. 412. Nothing makes 5 it's way more 
directly to the ſoul, ibid. Every ſpecies of ſenſible creatures muy different no- 

ES. tions of it, ibid. A ſecond kind of it, n | { 

| Beggars, the grievance of them, N. 430. - | 

Belyidera, a critique on a ſong upon her, N. 470. 

Belus, Jupiter, temple of, N. 415. — 

Birds, how affected by colours, N. 412. 

Blat, Lady, her character, N. 457. „ 

| Bluemantle, Lad an account ot her, N. 427. c 8 

; Buck, Timothy, his anſwer to James Miller's challenge, N. 436. 

| Buffeonery, cenſured, N. 442. . 

Buſineſs, men of, their error in ſimilitudes, N. 421. Of learning fitteſt for it, 469. 

* 4 Ambeile, 1 him, N. 467. | 7 5 
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C8 SAR fog bis life. 6s negleing a Roman auger eee eme ö 
Cziia, her character, N. 404. 7 n enen ee 12 


Caliſthenes, 1 — 2 5 ay , EH: Ma 6 pk % | ae 1 
Calumny, the ill effects of 1 . 1 
Camillas letter to the Spectator from venice N 443. How ee e id. 
Carteſian, how he would account for the es formed 'by the _— —_ aa 
tireummſtante of the memory, N. 417. 
Cato, the reſpect paid him at the Ronen bee = 446.” har 1 
Chamont's ſaying of Monimia's misfortunes, N. . eien IH SOOEA 
arity-ſchools to be encouraged, N. 43e. 
Charles IF, his paſetice,” | 58 
Charms, none can ſupply the place of virtue, N. 398. e 
Children, their duty to their parents, N. 426. III Ades den of them faal 3. 
Chineſe laugh at our gardens, and Wor” Me 6 n man ee 
Chloe, the idiot, N. 466. eee 95. 450 74 ee 33, t 
Chremylus, his character out of e en N. e 
Cicero, his genius, N. 404. The oracle's advice. to him, rd 7 What he. n 
of ſcandal, 427. Of the Roman gladiators, 4 436. f 
Clarendon, Earl of, his c haxafter of a | perſon, of a a troubleſolne. ei af cafioBty,. N. 439+ 
Uleanthies, his Aae 404. 155 „ 
Cleopatra, a deſcription of her ſailing down the Cydnos; N. hob; ee 
Colours, the eye takes moſt delight in them, N. 412. Why,t the poets Show 
moſt epithets from them, ibid. 125 ideas 1 in the ud, wy Je, oak al all lan- 
' guages, 416. 
nn Engliſh, vicious, N. 446. 
Comm̃on wealth of Aan N. 433. 7 
Compaſſion civilizes human nature, N. 367. Bee to deen! 5 1 1 wo HL 2 
Company, temper chiefly to be conſidered in the chôſce of 1 it, 1 
Concave and convex figures. in architecture have the greatel ir „ e! N. 4 41 35 
Confidence, the danger of it to the ladies, Ras 95, PET ous 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, his, adventure with be 5 N. 40% His: 1 dome, 
424. 13 way . 
Converſation an improvement of taſte in e 4 3 55 50 e e 
Country life, why the poets in love with it N. 44. 'What Hang and . 
ſay of it, ibid. Rules for it, 424. 
Courage wants other good qualities to ſet it 1 N. 422. 8 
Court and city,” their peculiar ways of life and cbhveriation, N. r 1 
Critics, French, friends to one another, N. 49. 511 F dr . 
Cuckoldom abuſed on the ſtage, N. 446. : Hat free an o 220%] 
Curiofity, abſurd, an inſtance of it, N. 439. M3; Jo frond e tf; 
Cuſtom, a ſecond nature, N. 437. The a * ibid. eee 
uſe of it, ibid. Cannot make every thing pleaſi ing, 45. i n bran 
Cyathio and Flavia break off _—_ wg We whi en N. 299. reit“ 
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DACINTHUS, his character, N 8 3 
Dainty, Mrs. Mary, her memorial Fr 155 country bre N. 6555 ws 
Damon and Strephon, their ay with Gloriana, N. 423. 

3 diſplays We 466. On the ſtage faulty, "id, . Thi M's of 
it, ibi Tr”, 
angers. paſt, wh the I flestion be, ihem leales” N. 5 NON 36 fo N 5 55 a 1 
— ay — —— bs it in ſeveral ON of the town, N. 44. 3 

Deluge, Mr. W=——n's notion of it reproved, N. 396. 

Defamation, the ſign of an ill heart, N. 427. Papers of hat Kin 3 bau to 
the government, 451. To be puniſhed by good'nrinifiers, jb 

Denying, ſometimes a virtue, N. 458. 

Deportment, religious, why ſo little appearanes-of i it in England, N. 448: 

Palcriptions come. * of n N N. "439 . OR os | 
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than the light of things, Number 416, The fame not alike reliſhed by all, ibi& 

What pleaſes in them, 418. What is great, ſurprifin „and beautiful, more 

_ a35<eptable to the imagination. than what is little, «90 eee bid. 
Deſire, when corrected, N. 400. „ 
Devotion, the nobleſt buildings owing to it, N. 475. * 2 e e 
Diana's cruel facrifices condemned by an ancient Poet, u. 453. PE OT YT ING. 
| Dionyſius's chr, what it was, N. 339. ol 2 klli, 
Diſcourſe in converſation not to by pus by. one man, N. 4. | 
Diſtracted perſons, the ſight of the * n thing Rom, Near. 
Dogget, how cuckolded on the nd 
Domeſtic life, reflections con ning it, Tr 8 2 55 „ FRO 
Doris, Mr. Congreve's chars der rf / od oy tee. 4c 
Drama, it's firſt original a A worſhip, N. 405. 5 | 
—_—_ hunk ſeaſons, N. 425. - < Mf do golden . e a 

1 es extravagance in it, N. 435. A tim new gui 

ibid. _ Engliſh e )araQer to be raodek i in it, 18 55 885 
Drink, the effects it has on mode a N TIS | a | 7 
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Editors of th claſſic their favilts, N. 470. 
Kidcation of Hidden, eros in it, N. 437 1. Xtaeron that Bann 45 5 G 


dening applied 85 {a N med 


mblematical perſo 419. 
Empl lo ns nw oever excels in any, marlig thigh, x. 432- 
all 888, the wife of it, N. 432. 


Enemies, the benefits that may be received from them, N. 399 


Engliſh naturally modeſt,. N. 17 435. "EP "a, PY derne . 


Enmity, the gqod fruits of it, N. 399. . 5 FARE 
Epistetus's f 2 of forrow, N *F „ of „ 585 TER 1 1 16 e 
Equeſtrian who, be de | 5 
Aeg his habitition deft N. 4 Wi ke Th, il. | 
e of the mA aero rom N. 411, to 83565 3 
12 90s of, the pfeafures of- fubveying them, x 456. * „ 
babe of the fair-ſex, N. 39g N. FVV 
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Fu. writing „N. . The pleaſures of- imagination. Had. ariſe from-i n 
ibid. More cult than anye-otber, and why, ibid. The gas e 


poets of this ſort, ibid. 
Faith, the benefit of it, N. 459. The means of Semi e, 4 
Fame a follower of merit, N. 456.” The Fw oe OI 439+ Conrts com: 
pared to it, ibid. 15 | 
© Familiarities indecent in laciety, N. Aſs = This ales 4 we 
Faney, all it's images enter by the fight, N. art? RE, FT 
Fathion, a deſcription of it, N. 460. 4 dt 
Father, the affection of one for a e N. 49. * 
Flavith! „ Tpoiled by a marriage, N N. 5 ; wy „ 
Fauks, 8 how. to, find them out, 399 · 75 5 e 
ar, paſſton of, treated, N. 4 1. 3 | 
Feeling not ſo perfect a ſenſe as fight, N. 411. 2323 
Fiction, the advantage the writers have in it to - 21 im 


What other writers pleaſe in it, 420. IA = ” „ LO 
Fidelia, her duty to er: father, N. 449. TE 3 8 15 
Final cauſes of tis ht, in objokis, N. 455: ' Lie e ores wig. 3 


Flattery deſeri 
Flavia's charaQer And, amour with Cyntkio, N. 3. 3 
Hi an attendant on the ſpring, N. 425. 
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architecture, N. 418. 8 | 
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entertaining to the fancy, as rance and Italy, 
concerning it's improvement both wy benefit and ee wia. Ae to 
education, 45 40 
Georgics, Vl, the beauty of their ubjet, N. 477. tg Os 
Geſture, in orato „N. 40 5 ES 


Ghoſts, 1 what they fa: ul b be A, x links iſcoloured, N. 419. The deſcription 
of them 9 by: fancy, Why we incline to believe them, ibid. Not 

* 25h in E 2 ee Cs 3 ibid. Shakeſpeare's the i” . 
Gladiators of Re. what 2 Wh of them, N. 43. 

Gloriana, the deſign upon her, N. 42 1 

Goats milk, the effect it had on: . "red with it N. . «oh 

Good ſenſe ang, good nature always go ag. 437. 

Grace at meals practiſed by the Pagans, | 

Grandeur and minuteneſs, the extremes 8 to the . N. ö 

Se the molt pleaſing exerciſe of the mind, N. 453. xy, divine poem upon 
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Green- Gcknefs, Sabina ee letter about it, Yo 43% 3 1 
Guerin of the fair · ſex, pe the omar ſo, N. 449. | 
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Harlot, a deſeription of one out Proverbs, N. 410. ö 
1 the pleaſures of the fancy more conducive to it than thoſe of the 1 5 
anding, N. 411. go 
Heaven and Hell, the notion of, Ne to e of en . || * ++ 
Heavens, verſes on the glory of thera, N. 463. | 3 
Hebrew idioms run into Engliſh, N. 405. | 
Heſiod's ſaying of a virtuous life, N. 447- 


Hiſtorian, his moſt agreeable talent, N. 420 Hor h next og waer, 74 
tion, ibid. Deſeriptions of barties in it ſcarce ever under | 77 
| Hockley in the Hole gladiators, N. 436. 
Homer's deſcriptions charm more than Ariſtotle's roaonings N. 43. | Compun ; 
with Virgil, 427. When be is in his province, 57. „ e e +4 
- Honeſtus the trader, his character, N. 443 what 5 5 aor cet ate T 
: Honeycomb, Will, his adtenture wich Sukey, þ 4. F 
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